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TO 


WIILIAM  WORDSWORTH,  Esg.,  P.  L 


My  bear  Mb.  Wordsworth, 

I  have  ri^eived  with  great  pleasure  your  permission  to  inscribe 
to  you  thi^  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biographia  Literaria. 
You  .i«ffl  find  in  it  some  of  the  latest  writings  of  my  dear  departed 
Husband  ; — some  too  of  my  own,  to  which  I  know  you  will  be 
indulgent ;  but  my  chief  reason  for  dedicating  it  to  you  is,  that  it 
contains,  though  only  in  a  brief  and  fragmentary  form,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  your  friend;  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in 
which  I  feel  assured  that,  however  you  may  dissent  from  por- 
tions of  the  latter,  you  take  a  high  and  peculiar  interest.  His 
name  was  early  associated  with  yours  from  the  time  when  you 
lived  as  neighbors,  and  both  together  sought  the  Muse,  in  the 
lovely  Yale  of  Stowey.  That  this  association  may  endure  as  long 
as  you,  are  both  remembered, — that  not  only  as  a  Poet,  but  as  a 
Lover  and  a  Teacher  of  Wisdom,  my  Father  may  continue  to  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  you,  while  your  writings  becomo 
more  and  more  frdly  and  widely  appreciated,  is  the  dearest  and 
proudest  wish  that  I  can  form  for  his  memory. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
With  deep  affection,  admiration,  and  respect. 

Your  Child  in  heart  and  faithful  Friend, 
SARA  COLERIDGE 

Rboent^s  Pabk, 
Jantiary  80,  1847. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biographia  Literaria  wai 
partly  prepared  for  publication  by  his  late  Editor.  The  correc- 
tions of  the  text  in  the  Erst  nine  or  ten  chapters,  and  chapters 
xiii.  xiv.  XV.  and  perhaps  xvi.  are  by  his  hand  ;  the  notes  signed 
"  Editor**  were  written  by  him ;  and  ho  drew  up  the  Biographi- 
cal Supplement  (the  first  three  chapters  of  it  containing  the 
Letters),  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  His  work 
it  has  fallen  to  me  to  complete,  and  the  task  has  been  in- 
teresting, though  fuU  of  affecting  remembrances,  and  brought 
upon  me  by  the  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life.  The  biographical 
sketch  I  have  published  as  I  found  it,  with  trifling  alterations  and 
omissions,  filling  up  a  few  gaps  and  supplying  the  mottoes. 
Had  the  writer  himself  taken  it  up  again,  he  would  probably 
have  improved  and  continued  it. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  many  kind 
friends,  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  part  of  the  undertaking 
with  advice,  information,  or  loan  of  books ;  especially  my  Father's 
dear  Friend  and  Fellow  Student,  Mr.  Green,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  I  am  also  much 
indebted  for  help  toward  my  work  to  Mr.  Pickering,  by  whom  a 
great  number  of  the  books  referred  to  in  the  notes  were  placed  in 
my  hands 
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INTRODUCTION.* 


MR.   COLERIDGE  S   OBLIGATIONS    TO    SCHELLING,   AMD    THE    UMFAIS 
VIEW  OF   THE   SUBJECT  PBESENTED  IN  BLAGKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Editor  of  my  Father's  works 
was  distantly  contemplating  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria,  but  had  not  yet  begnn  to  examine  the  text  carefully 
with  a  view  to  this  object,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  an  artide 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  March,  1840,  in  which  ''  the  very 
large  and  unacknowledged  appropriations  it  contains  from  the 
great  German  Philosopher  Schelling,"  are  pointed  out ;  and  by 
this  paper  I  have  been  directed  to  those  passages  in  the  works  of 
ScheUing  and  of  Maasz,  to  which  references  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages, — ^to  most  of  them  immediately,  and  to  a  few  more 
through  the  strict  investigation  which  it  occasioned.  Whether 
or  no  my  Father's  obligations  to  the  great  German  Philosopher 
are  virtually  unacknowledged  to  the  extent  and  with  the  unfair- 
ness which  the  writer  of  that  article  endeavors  to  prove,  the 
reader  of  the  present  edition  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself; 
the  facts  of  the  case  wiU  be  all  before  him,  and  from  these,  when 
the  whole  of  them  are  fully  and  fairly  considered,  I  feel  assured 
that  by  readers  in  general, — and  I  have  had  some  experience  on 
this  point  already, — ^no  such  injurious  inferences  as  are  contained 
in  that  paper  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  author,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, before  commencing  his  argument,  thinks  fit  to  disclaim 
the  belief,  that  conscious  intentional  plagiarism  is  imputable  to 
the  object  of  his  censure  ;  nevertheless,  throughout  great  part  of 
it  Mr.  Coleridge  is  treated  as  an  artful  purloiner  and  selfish 
plimderer,  who  knowingly  robs  others  to  enrich  himself,  both  the 
tone  and  the  language  of  the  article  expressing  this  and  no  other 
meaning.     Such  aspersions  will  not  rest,  I  think  they  never  have 
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rested,  upon  Coleridge*B  name ;   the  protest  here  entered  is  JU 
duty  to  his  memory  from  myself  rather  than  a  work  necessar) 
to  his  vindication,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  are  made  les£ 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  record 
my  own. 

The  charge  brought  against  my  Father  by  the  author  of  tho 
article  appears*  to  be  this,  that,  having  borrowed  largely  from 
Schelling,*  he  has  made  no  adequate  acknowledgments  of  obli- 
gation to  that  philosopher,  ouly  such  general  admissions  as  are 
quite  insufficient  to  cover  the  extent  of  his  debt ;  that  his  antici- 
patory defence  against  a  charge  of  "  ungenerous  concealment  or 
intentional  plagiarism"  is  no  defence  at  all ;  and  that  his  partic- 
ular references  are  too  few  and  inaccurate  to  vindicate  him  from 
having  dealt  unfairly  toward  the  author  from  whom  he  has  taken 
BO  much.  The  plaintifi*  opens  his  case  with  giving  as  the  ulwle 
of  this  defence  of  my  Father's, — (that  it  is  not  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,) — certain  parts  of  a  passage  upon  Schelling 
that  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Biographia  .Idteraria  ; 
and  although,  in  that  passage,  the  author  desires,  that,  "  wha  • 
ever  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  his  resembles  or  coincides  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  b» 
tohoUy  attribtUed  to  him"  yet  he  insists  that  Coleridge  has  do- 
frauded  Schelling  of  his  due,  and  seeks  to  support  the  impeach- 
ment on  these  two  grounds,  first,  that  very  "  absence  of  distinct 
references  to  his  books,"  which  he  himself  plainly  admits  and 
particularly  accounts  for  ;  or,  in  the  accuser's  o'wii  words,  his 
omission  of  specific  acknowledgments  in  the  instances  in  which 
he  was  indebted  to  him  ;  secondly,  his  having  affirmed  that  he 
had  in  some  sort  anticipated  tho  system  which  he  proposed  to 
teach. 

Now  it  must  be  remarked,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  no  man 
can  properly  be  said  to  defraud  another,  nor  ought  to  be  so  spoken 
of,  who  has  not  a  fraudulent  intention :  but  it  never  yet  ha? 
been  proved,  after  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  this  ef 
feet,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  intended  to  deprive  Schelling  of  any  pari 
of  the  honor  that  rightfully  belongs  to  hun,  or  that  he  has,  b^ 

*  The  passages  borrowed  by  my  Father  from  Schelling  and  Moasz  are 
pointed  out  ia  this  edition  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  oo- 
cur.  For  the  particuhirs  and  amount  of  the  debt,  therefore,  readers  »r# 
referred  to  the  body  of  the  work,  chapters  v.  vii.  viii.  is.  sit 
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Mr.  Coleridge's  means,  been  actually  deprived  of  it,  even  for  an 
hour.  With  regard  to  the  first  ground  of  accusation,  it  is  doubt- 
less to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  accused,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  so  important  a  portion  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  Schelling  without  himself  making  those  distinct  and  accurate 
references,  which  he  might  have  known  would  eventually  be  re 
quired  as  surely  as  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  recommend  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  contained  in  them  to  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents in  this  country.  Why  did  Mr.  Coleridge  act  thus,  subjecting 
himself,  as  he  might  well  have  anticipated,  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  hostile  spirit  against  his  person  and  principles,  that  existed 
in  many  quarters,  to  suspicion  from  the  illiberal,  and  contume- 
lious treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  ? 
Why  he  so  acted  those  who  he&t  knew  him  can  well  understand, 
without  seeing  in  his  conduct  evidence  of  unconscientiousness  : 
they  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this,  that  to  give  those 
distinct  and  accurate  references,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  is 
now  so  severely  arraigned,  would  have  caused  him  much  trouble 
of  a  kind  to  him  peculiarly  irksome,  and  that  he  dispensed  him- 
self from  it  in  the  belief,  that  the  general  declaration  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  subject  was  sufficient  both  for  Schelling  and 
for  himself  This  will  be  the  more  intelligible  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind,  that,  as  all  who  knew  his  literary  habits  will  believe, 
the  passages  from  Schelling,  which  he  wove  into  his  work,  were 
not  transcribed/or  the  occasion,  but  merely  transferred  from  his 
note-book  into  the  text,  some  of  them,  in  all  likehhood,  not  even 
from  his  note-book  immediately,  but  from  recollection  of  its  con- 
tents. It  is  most  probable  that  he  mistook  some  of  these  trans- 
lated passages  for  compositions  of  his  own,  and  quite  improbable, 
as  all  who  know  his  careless  ways  will  agree,  that  he  should 
hav^  noted  down  accurately  the  particular  works  and  portions 
of  works  from  which  they  came. 

"But  even  with  the  fullest  conviction,'*  says  Archdeacon 
Hare,  "  that  Coleridge  can  not  have  been  guilty  of  intentional 
plagiarism,  the  reader  will,  probably,  deem  it  strange,  that  ho 
should  have  transferred  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Schelling  into  his 
volume  without  any  reference  to  their  source.  And  strange  it 
undoubtedly  is.  The  only  way  I  can  see  of  accounting  for  it  is 
from  his  practice  of  keeping  note-books  or  journals  of  his  thoughts, 
filled  with  observations  and  brief  dissertations  on  such  matters  as 
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happened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprinkling  now  and  then  of  ex- 
tracts and  abstracts  from  the  books  he  was  reading.  If  the  name 
of  the  author  from  whom  he  took  an  extract  was  left  out,  he 
might  easily,  years  after,  forget  whose  property  it  was,  especially 
when  he  had  made,  it  in  some  measure  his  own,  by  transfusing 
it  into  his  own  English.  That  this  may  happen  I  know  from 
experience,  having  myself  been  lately  puzzled  by  a  passage  which 
I  had  translated  from  Kant  some  years  ago,  and  which  cost  me 
a  good  deal  of  search,  before  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my 
own."* 

My  Father  says  himself,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  "I 
have  not  indeed  (eheu  f  res  ajigusta  domi  I)  been  hitherto  able 
to  procure  more  tlian  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  first  volume  of 
his  collected  Tracts,  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism ;  to  which,  however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against 
Fichte,  the  spirit  of  which  was  to  mi/  feelings  painfully  incon- 
gruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the.  usual  allowance 
afibrded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  love."  From  this  pamphlet  (entitled  Dar- 
legungf  &c.  Exposition  of  the  trite  relation  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature  to  the  imjyroved  doctrine  of  Fichte)  he  had  just  cited 
a  striking  passage,  and  it  is  represented  as  strangely  disingenuous, 
that  he  should  have  given  that  extract  merely  as  "  observations 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  continent, "t  without  specifying 
the  particular  work  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  even  the  writer's 
name.  So  indeed  it  may  appear  on  an  examination  undertaken 
ostensibly  for  the  love  of  wisdom,  but  a  still  closer  one,  conducted 
in  the  taisdom  of  love,  will  convince  any  reader  that  there  was 
as  little  of  self-regard  in  this  transaction  as  of  accuracy.  At 
that  stage  of  his  work,  at  which  the  citation  is  mdde,  my  Father 
had  not  yet  introduced  Schelling  to  his  readers,  readers  unac- 
quainted, as  he  doubtless  imagined,  with  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  his  writings.  He  immediately  proceeds,  however,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  authors  whom  he  successively  studied, 
when  he  had  "  found  no  abiding  place  f^r  his  reason"  in  the 
"  schools  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley  ;"  and  then, 

*  From  Mr.  Hare's  defenco  of  Coleridge  in  the  British  Magazine  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  pp.  20,  21. 

f  See  p.  260.  Of  the  use  made  by  the  writer  in  BL  of  this  passage  I 
shall  hoTc  to  speak  again  farther  on. 
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after  doing  honor  to  Kant  and  justice  to  Ficlite,  he  speaks  of 
Schelling  by  name,  and  mentions  every  work  of  his  to  which  Ji6 
ever  owed  any  thing.  The  "  Vorlesungen  aher  die  MetJiode  dcs 
Acadetrdschen  Sludium,*'  which,  as  well  as  the  Darlegung,  is 
mentioned  as  containing  the  word  In-eins-inldung,  the  original, 
as  is  supposed,  of  his  "  esemplastic/'  he  never  possessed  and  prob- 
ably never  saw.  In  mentioning  the  pamphlet  against  Fichte, 
he,  naturally  ^ough,  described  its  general  character,  and  proba- 
bly either  forgot,  while  he  was  so  doing,  that  from  this  same 
work  his  previous  citation  had  been  made,  or  felt  that  for  read- 
ers to  whom  the  very  name  of  Schelling  was  new,  such  particu- 
larity as  that  of  reciting  its  long  title,  and  referring  to  it  the 
pa^nge  he  had  brought  forward,  was  superfluous. 

Ideen  zu  einer  Fhilosophie  der  Natur  was  one  of  the  works 
of  Sclielling,  which  my  Father  had  not  in  his  possession,  when  he  * 
composed  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
entitled  it  Schelling's  Natuv^Philosophie  I — ^that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  contract  the  proper  name  of  a  book  he  had  once  read, 
from  ijs  fuller  form  in  the  title-page,  to  that  abridged  one,  which 
it  probably  wore 'upon  its  back.  No  comment  is  made,  indeed* 
upon  this  important  fact,  but  that  is  supplied  by  the  strain  of 
the  article. 

His  accuser  urges  against  him  that  he  did  not  elaborate  over 
again  what  he  had  borrowed  and  thus  make  it,  in  some  sense, 
his  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  which  is  borrowed  can 
ever,  strictly  speaking,  become  the  property  of  the  borrower,  so 
as  to  cease  to  be  that  of  the  original  possessor  ;  the  new  form  in 
which  he  invests  it,  or  the  fresh  matter  which  he  engrafts  upon 
it,  will  be  his,  but  the  debt  to  him  who  has  furnished  the  sub- 
stance, in  the  one  case,  or  the  nucleus^  in  the  other,  is  not  can- 
celled because  of  these  additions,  and  honesty  as  well  as  grati- 
tude would  equally  require  its  acknowledgment,  though  the  obli- 
gation vsriU  be  less  apparent  to  the  general  reader.  And  surely 
if  there  had  been  any  design  of  appropriating  in  my  Father's 
mind,  he  would  have  sought  to  make  the  borrowed  passages  ap- 
pear his  own,  by  change  of  expression  at  least.  It  has  been  well 
said  of  the  genuine  Plagiary  that  his 

"  Easy  yamping  talents  lies 
First  wit  to  pilfer,  then  disguise,*' 
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This  is  the  plan  which  all  crafly  plagiarists  adopt ;  this  is  the 
way  in  which  numberless  writers  have  dealt  with  my  Father 
himself,  the  major  part  of  them,  however,  not  craftily  or  selfish- 
ly, but  doubtless  unawares  to  themselves  ;  there  being  far  less 
of  conscious,  far  more  of  unconscious,  plagiarism  among  authors 
than  the  world  is  apt  to  suppose.  But  Coleridge  repeated  the 
very  words  of  Schelling,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  an  easy  task 
for  the  German  to  reclaim  his  own,  or  for  the  dullest  wight  that 
could  read  his  books  to  give  it  him  back  again.  Must  he  not 
have  been  careless  of  the  vieum  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  tuum, 
when  ho  took  wholo  pages  and  paragraphs,  imaltered  in  form, 
from  a  noted  author — ^whose  writings,  though  unknown  in  this 
country,  when  he  first  brought  them  forward,  were  too  conjid^r- 
able  in  his  own  to  be  finally  merged  in  those  of  any  other  man, — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  lead 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  that  author,  and  was  referring  read- 
ers to  his  works  both  generally,  and  in  some  instances,  and  those 
the  most  important,  particularly?  From  his  accuser's  bluster- 
mg  conclusion — **  Plagiarism,  like  murder,  will  out !"  it  might 
be  supposed  thaf  Mr.  Coleridge  had  tak€?i  pains  to  prevent 
his  "plagiarism"  from  coming  out, — that  with  the  "stealthy 
pace"  of  the  murderer  he  had  "moved  towards  his  design  hke  a 
ghost.*'  Verily,  if  no  man  ever  tried  to  murder  an  author's 
good  name  with  more  of  malice  prepense  than  he  to  steal  one, 
the  literary  world  would  be  freer  from  felonious  practices  than  it 
is  at  present.* 

One  of  the  largest  extracts  my  Father  accompanies  with  these 
words  in  a  parenthesis  (See  Schell.  Abhandl.  zur  JSrlauter,  des 
Id.  der  Wusenschaftdehre).^     "  But  from  this  reference,"  asks 

•  "Of  a  truth,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  "if  he  had  been  disposed  to  purloin,  he 
never  would  have  stolen  half  a  dozen  pages  from  the  head  and  front  of  that 
very  work  of  Sehelling's  which  was  the  likeliest  to  fall  into  his  reader's 
hands  ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one  could  not  read  without  detect- 
ing the  plagiarism.  Would  any  man  think  of  pilfering  a  column  from  the 
porch  of  St.  PauVs  ?  The  high  praise  which  Coleridge  bestows  on  Schelling 
would  naturally  excite  a  wish  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest  in 
his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  German.  The  first  books  of  his 
they  would  take  up  would  be  his  Natur-Philosophie^  and  his  Trantcenden- 
tal  Idealitm  ;  tliese  are  the  works  which  Coleridge  himself  mentions ;  and 
the  latter,  from  its  subject,  would  attract  them  the  most." — ^Brit.  Mng.  of 
1886,  p.  20. 

t  See  p.  832. 
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the  censor,  "  would  not  a  reader  naturally  deduce  the  inference 
that  C.  was  here  referring  to  Schelling  in  support  of  his  own 
views,  and  not  literally  translating  and  appropriating  the  Ger- 
man's ?" 

There  are  some  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  microscopically  too, 
but  only  in  certain  directions.  To  those  whose  vision  is  more 
catholic  I  address  the  plain  question,  Did  not  my  Father  say  fully 
enough  to  put  every  reader  of  a  studious  turn,  every  reader  able 
to  take  up  his  philosophical  views  in  earnest, — (and  to  whom  else 
-were  these  borrowed  passages  more  than  strange  words,  or  Schel- 
ling's  claims  of  the  slightest  consequence  ?) — ^into  the  way  of  con- 
sulting their  original  source  ?  The  longer  extracts  are  all  either 
eocpresdy  acknowledged ,  as  that  from  the  Darlegung  in  chap.  ix. 
and  that  beginning  at  p.  332  ;  or  taken  from  the  Transcen- 
dental Idealism,  which  he  speaks  of  more  than  once,  m  from 
the  above-mentioned  treatise,  of  which  he  gives  the  long  title. 

Most  of  these  extracts  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  refers,  not  to 
the  treatise,  which  my  Father  did  name,  but  to  the  collection  at 
large — ^the  Philosophische  Schriften — ^which  it  so  happened  that 
he  did  9iot ;  and  moreover  he  asserts,  that  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
fxtssible  for  a  reader  to  find  the  tract  referred  to  by  this  same  long 
title,  for  that  it  is  "  buried  among  a  good  many  others  in  Schel- 
ling's  Phil.  Sckrift."  of  which  it  occupies  137  pages  out  of  511 
— 08  if  it  could  not  possibly  enter  his  head  or  the  head  of  any 
bookseller  that  he  might  employ,  to  look  for  it  in  the  "  volume  of 
Schelling's  collected  Tracts"  which  my  Father  speaks  of  in  chap- 
ter ix.  If  the  works  of  Schelling  were  as  good  as  dead  and 
buried  for  all  here,  that  was  not  through  any  fault  of  his  ;  had 
he  named  every  one  of  their  titles  at  full  length,  and  given  an 
abstract  of  all  they  contained,  the  bill  of  fare,  at  that  time,  would 
have  attracted  no  guests.  Grill  would  be  Grill,  and  have  hia 
immetaphysic  mind. 

Fairly  considered  his  conduct  in  this  matter  does  but  help  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he  "  regarded  Truth  as  a 
divine  ventriloquist,  not  caring  from  whose  mouth  the  sounds 
are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the  words  are  audible  and 
intelligible." 

The  "Writer  in  Blackwood,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view 
•t  it ;  ?te  rather  supposes  the  true  interpretation  of  my  Father's 
conduct  to  be  that  he  would  have  nothing  ascribed  to  Schelhng, 
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which  appeared  in  the  works  of  both,  though  he  desires  that 
every  thing  may  be,  and  that  this  expression  was  used  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  himself,  should  he  ever  be  discovered  to  have  "  cab- 
baged from  his  works  ad  libitum.*'  The  style  of  these  strictures 
resembles  the  reasoning ;  things  look  rough  and  coarse  on  the. 
wrong  side,  and  the  reasoning  they  contain  is  of  that  kind,  which 
turns  things  wrong  side  out.  It  represents  my  Father's  apology 
as  being  penned  under  a  notion  that  he  sheuld  gain  credit  for  the 
transcendentalism  contaihed  in  his  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  comparison  betwixt  his  writings  and  those  of  the  original 
transcendentalist  would  for  years,  if  ever,  be  made.  It  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  his  obligations  to  Schelling  were  not  discov- 
ered ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  calculated  on  this, 
with  the  amount  of  those  obligations  distinctly  present  to  his 
mind,  for  this  could  only  have  happened  through  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  he  was  making  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the 
transcendental  system.  When  a  doctrine  comes  into  credit,  in 
days  like  these,  the  first  teacher  of  it  is  as  soon  discovered  as  the 
lake  that  feeds  the  glittering  brook  and  sounding  waterfall  is 
traced  out,  when  they  have  gained  the  traveller's  eye.  It  is  not 
true,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  my  father  enjoyed  tJie  credit  of 
originality  ; — originality  was  not  denied  him,  simply  because  he 
had  no  enjoyment  and  no  credit. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  "  borrowed  plumes"  drest  him  out  but 
poorly  in  the  public  eye,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  just  obser- 
vation on  the  fate  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,  when  ho  said 
that  it  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  public.  Instead  of 
gaining  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  discoverer,  at  the  expense 
of  Germany,  the  author  was  generally  spoken  of  as  an  introducer 
of  German  metaphysics  into  this  country,  in  which  light  he  had 
represented  himself  j — a  man  of  original  power,  who  had  spoiled 
his  ovni  genius  by  devoting  himself  to  the  lucubrations  of  foreign- 
ers. It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  to  give  him 
a  vast  metaphysical  reputation,  founded  on  the  Biographia  Lit- 
erariat  and,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  paragraphs,  he  implies,  that 
the  passages  taken  from  Schelling  had  been  *'  paraded  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  as  specimens  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the  English  philosopher."  Some,  perhaps,  have  been  weary 
enough  of  hearing  him  called  ivonderfult — ^but  the  friends  of 
Coleridge  wcU  know,  that  the  work  was  generally  neglected  till 
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the  author's  name  began  to  rise  by  various  other  means ;  and 
that  although  passages  of  his  writings  have  been  often  quoted  of 
late  years,  and  some  in  the  B.  L.  have  been  in  the  mouths  of 
many,  while  the  book  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  yet 
that  the  transcendental  portions  of  it  were  unknown  to  his  ad- 
mirers in  general,  till  some  of  them,  afler  his  decease,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  Schelling  in  Tait's  Magazine.  If  the 
transcendentalism  adopted  in  the  Biographia  be  a  jewel  of  great 
price,  no  gem  lodged  in  a  dark  unfathomed  cave  of  ocean  was 
ever  more  unseen  and  unknown  than  this  was  for  many  a  year: 
In  making  an  estimate  of  a  man's  intellectual  wealth  we  can  not 
abstract  the  influence  upon  his  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  prece- 
dent or  contemporary ;  but  all  Mr.  Coleridge's  direct  debts  to  the 
great  Transcendental  ist  may  be  refunded,  and  whatever  obliga- 
tions reflective  men  of  this  age  have  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  they  owe  to  him,  the  sum  of  them  will  not  be  sensibly  di 
minished. 

In  other  quarters  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  accused  of  denying 
his  obhgations  to  Schlegel ;  yet  he  never  denied  having  borrowed 
those  illustrations  and  detached  thoughts,  which  are  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  charge.  His  words  on  the  subject  neither 
say  nor  imply,  in  assertion  of  his  originality,  more  than  this,  that, 
in  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  delivered  "  before  Mr. 
Schlegel  gave  his  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna," — (I  believe  it 
was  in  1804,  previously  to  his  departure  for  Malta,) — he  put 
forth  the  same  general  principles  of  criticism  as  in  the  following 
courses ;  so  that  whatever  substantial  agreement  there  might  bo 
between  them,  on  this  head,  must  be  coincidence. 

It  was  said  of  my  Father  by  his  late  Editor,  that,  "  in  think- 
ing passionately  of  the  principle,  he  forgot  the  authorship — and 
sowed  beside  many  waters,  if  peradventure  some  chance  seedling 
might  take  root  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spir- 
itualization  of  man."*  He  was  ever  more  intent  upon  the  pur- 
suit and  enunciation  of  truth  than  alive  to  the  collateral  benefits 
that  wait  upon  it,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  this  or  that 
mdividual.  The  incautious  way  in  which  he  acted  upon  this 
impulse  was  calculated  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  with  those  to 
whose  minds  any  such  feeling  was  alien  and  inconceivable.  Yet 
no  unprejudiced  person,  who  reviews  my  Father's  life,  on  an  inti- 
*  Preiacc  to  tlio  Tabic  Talk  of  S.  T.  Colerid^jc,  VI. 
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mate  acquaintance  with  it,  will  deny  that  he  showed  an  unusual 
disregard  of  this  property  in  thought,  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  and  that  he  spent  in  letters  and  marginal  notes, 
and  in  discourse  at  all  times  and  to  all  auditors  a  great  deal  hoth 
of  thought  and  brilliant  illustration,  which  a  more  prudential  and 
self-interested  man  would  havt;  kept  back  and  presented  in  a  form 
better  fitted  to  procure  for  himself  a  permanent  reward  ;  that  he 
would  spend  time  and  labor  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
works  of  others,  and  earnest  consideration  of  their  affairs,  for 
their  sakes  only,  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself  If  he 
was  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  of  other  men*s  property, 
he  was  profuse  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  truth,  such  was  his  temper 
in  regard  to  all  property ^  of  what  kind  soever ;  he  did  hot  enough 
regard  or  value  it  whether  for  himself  or  his  neighbor.  Nor  is  it 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  he  did  at  times  speak  of  his  share  in 
the  promulgation  of  truth  and  awakening  of  reflection,  and  of  the 
world's  unthankfulness.  This  he  did,  rather  in  self-defence, 
when  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  to  employ  or  of  misemploying 
his  natural  gifls,  than  firom  an  inordinate  desire  to  parade  and 
exalt  them.  He  was  goaded  into  some  degree  of  egotism  by  the 
charges  continually  brought  against  him,  that  he  suffered  his 
powers  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  spend  thismselves  in  a  fruitless  ac- 
tivity. But  they  who  spoke  thus  on*  the  one  hand  under-rated 
his  actual  achievements,  the  importance"  of  which  time  and  trial 
were  to  discover,  since  speculations  like  his  show  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  using,  and  come  into  use  but  slowly ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  over-rated  his  pow^ers  of  literary  execution.  They 
were  struck  by  his  marked  intellectual  gifts,  but  took  no  note  of 
his  intellectual  impediments, — were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
want  of  proportion  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  would 
always  have  prevented  him  from  making  many  or  good  books  ; 
for,  even  had  he  possessed  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill  in  the 
arranging  and  methodizing  of  thought  with  a  view  to  publication 
and  in  reference  to  the  capacities  of  a  volume,  this  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  one  whose  genius  was  ever  im- 
pelling him  to  trace  things  down  to  their  deepest  source,  and  to 
follow  them  out  in  their  remotest  ramifications.  His  powers, 
compounded  and  balanced  as  they  were,  enabled  him  to  do  that 
which  he  did,  and  possibly  that  alone. 

Great  as  was  the  activity  of  his  intellect  in  its  own  congenial 
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sphere,  he  wanted  that  agility  of  mind,  which  can  turn  the  un- 
derstanding from  its  wonted  mode  of  movement  to  set  it  upon 
new  tasks  necessary  to  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  what 
has  been  produced  of  another  kind,  but  uninteresting  in  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  producer.  He  loved  to  go  forward,  ex- 
panding and  ennobling  the  soul  of  his  teaching,  and  hated  the 
trouble  of  turning  back  to  look  after  its  body.  To  the  healthful 
and  vigorous  such  trouble  appears  nothing,  simply  because  they 
are  healthful  and  vigorous  ;  but  to  feel  all  exertion  a  labor,  all 
labor  pain  and  weariness,  this  is  the  very  symptom  of  disease  and 
its  most  grievous  consequence. 

The  nerveless  languor,  which,  after  early  youth,  became  almost 
the  habit  of  his  body  and  bodily  mind,  which  to  a  great  degree 
paralyzed  his  powers  both  of  rest  and  action,  precluding  by  a  tor- 
pid irritability  their  happy  vicissitude, — ^rendered  all  exercises 
di£5cult  to  him  except  of  thought  and  imagination  flowing  on- 
wai.l  freely  and  in  self-made  channels;  for  these  brought  with 
them  their  own  warm  atmosphere  to  thaw  the  chains  of  frost 
that  bound  his  spirit.  Soon  as  that  spontaneous  impulse  was 
Bospended,  the  apathy  and  sadness  induced  by  his  physical  con- 
dition reabsorbed  his  mind,  as  sluggish  mists  creep  over  the  valley 
when  the  breezd  ceases  to  blow  ;  and  to  counteract  it  he  lacked 
any  other  sufficient  stimulus  : 

With  lips  unbrigUtened,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll ; 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  1 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope,  without  an  object,  can  not  live. 

He  had  no  hope  of  gainful  popularity,  even  from  the  most  la- 
borious eflbrts  that  he  was  capable  of  making ;  nor  would  this  in 
itself  have  been  an  adequate  object  of  hope  to  him,  without  a 
forther  one,  more  deeply  satisfying,  a  dream  of  which  was  ever 
imbracing  his  mind,  but  which  life,  such  as  he  had  made  it,  and 
such  as  it  was  given  him  from  above,  had  not  aflbrded.  Then 
the  complaints  and  warnings  from  "  all  quarters,"  of  the  obscurity 
of  his  prose  writings,  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  "  cold  water 
poured"  upon  him.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  who 
thus  complained  were  making  any  attempt  to  meet  him  half- 
-way, — whether  they  had  done  their  part  toward  understanding 
^prhat  they  called  unintelligible.     It  is  the  chief  use  and  aim  of 
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writings  of  such  a  character  as  his  to  excite  the  reader  to  thiiik,-^-' 
to  draw  out  of  his  mind  a  native  flame  rather  than  to  make  it 
bright  for  a  moment  by  the  reflection  of  alien  iires.  AH  literary 
productions  indeed  demand  soTne  answering  movement  on  the  part 
of  readers,  but,  in  common  cases,  the  motion  required  is  so  easy, 
so  much  in  known  ways  and  smooth  well-beaten  tracks,  that  it 
seems  spontaneous  and  is  more  like  rest  than  labor.  This  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  introducers  of  new  thought  have  to  con- 
tend ;  the  minds  that  are  to  receive  these  accessions  must  them- 
selves, in  order  to  their  reception  of  them,  be  renewed  propor- 
tionately, renewed  not  from  without  alone,  but  by  co-operation 
from  within, — a  process  full  of  conflict  and  struggle,  like  the  fer- 
menting of  raw  juices  into  generous  wines.  Though  my  Father 
understood  this  well  in  the  end,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
it,  and  for  all  its  consequences,  in  the  beginning ;  coming  upon 
him  as  it  did,  it  acted  as  a  narcotic,  and  by  deepening  his  de- 
spondency, increased  his  literary  inertness.  Speaking  of  "  The 
Friend"  he  observes,  "  Throughout  these  Essays  the  want  of  illus- 
trative examples  and  varied  exposition  is  the  main  defect,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  haimting  dread  of  being  tedious." 

The  Biographia  lAteraria  he  composed  at  that  period  of  his 
life  when  his  health  was  most  deranged,  and  his  mind  most  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  bodily  disorder.  It  bears  marks  of  this 
throughout,  for  it  is  even  less  methodical  in  its  arrangement  than 
any  of  his  other  works.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  author  pur- 
sues his  plan  of  writing  his  literary  life,  but,  in  no  long  time  his 
"  slack  hand"  abandons  its  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  book  is 
filled  out  to  a  certain  size,  with  such  miscellaneous  contents  of 
his  desk  as  seem  least  remote  from  it.  To  say,  with  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  that  he  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  unfolding  a 
theory  of  the  imagination,  merely  because  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  all  that  ScheUing  had  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  ac- 
count for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  first  volume,  is  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  false  light ;  he  broke  down  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  whole  scheme,  the  regular  history  of  his  literary 
life  and  opinions,  and  this  not  for  want  of  help  in  one  particular 
line,  but  because  his  energies  for  regular  composition  in  any  line 
were  deserting  him,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  suggested,  that 
"  interspersed  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,  glimpses  and  in- 
dications are  to  be  found  of  some  stupendous  theory  on  the  subject 
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of  the  imagination  ;"  that  Coleridge  expected  to  "  catch  and  un- 
riddle these  shadowy  intimations,"  but  that,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  do  this,  he  "  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  abandon  hii 
work  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in  the  lurch."  What 
these  glimpses  of  a  "  stupendous  theory"  are,  and  where  they  are, 
except  "  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,"  the  announcer  doea 
not  inform  us  :  his  own  imagination  may  have  discovered  to  him 
-what  was  never  discerned  by  Coleridge,  in  all  whose  notes  upoD 
Schelling  not  a  hint  is  given  of  this  stupendous  theory  in  embryo. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  TraTiscendental  Idealism,  which  relates 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  at  p.  473,  a  passage  occurs  in  which  the 
poetic  faculty  and  the  productive  intuition  are  identified,  and  that 
"which  is  active  in  both,  that  one  and  the  same,  declared  to  be 
the  imagination  :  but  this  appears  to  be  the  crown  and  comple- 
tion of  a  system  already  laid  down,  not  a  germ  of  a  system  to  be 
evolved  in  future.  The  Imagination  is  also  characterized  in 
aphorisms  34,  35,  of  Schelling's  Wtssenschaftliche  Abharullun- 
gen  :  but  we  must  strain  our  eyes  very  much  to  find  any  indica- 
tions o£  a  grand  philosophical  design  there.*  I  suspect  that  this 
"  stupendous  theory"  has  its  habitation  in  the  clouds  of  the  ac- 
cuser's fancy, — cUnids  toithouZ  water,  though  black  as  if  they 
were  big  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  extent  of  Schelling's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Imag- 
ination my  father  well  knew  before  he  commenced  the  Biographia 
Liierariaj  and  he  must  also  have  known  how  far  he  was  able  to 
"  catch  and  unriddle  his  shadowy  intimations  ;"  what  he  did  not 
know  or  sufficiently  consider  was  the  space,  which  such  a  disqui- 
sition ought  to  occupy  in  his  work,  and  the  relation  which  it  had 
to  his  tindertaking.  But  for  the  failure  of  his  powers,  he  might 
have  recast  what  he  had  already  written,  and  give  it  such  shape 
and  proportions,  as  would  have  made  it  seem  suitable  to  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  this  effort  he  felt  incapable,  and 
the  letter  was  devised  in  order  to  enable  him  to  print  what  he 
had  already  written  without  farther  trouble.  But  he  still  cher- 
ished the  intention  of  continuing  the  subject,  thus  commenced,  in 
a  ftitnre  work,  which  was  to  explain  his  system  of  thought  at 
large,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — with  what  fruit  will,  it  is  to 

•  I  have  asked  two  students  of  Schelling  if  they  ever  met  with  this  theory 
in  trayersiDg  his  works,  but  could  learn  nothing  of  it  from  either  of  them. 
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be  hoped,  hereafter  appear  in  a  philosophical  work  by  his  frie&i 
and  fellow-student  Mr.  Green. 

The  second  great  ground  of  accusation  against  my  father  is  his 
having  laid  claim  to  ''  the  main  and  fimdamental  ideas"  of  Schel- 
ling's  system.  **  We  ourselves,"  says  the  critic,  "  in  our  day  have 
had  some  small  dealings  with  *  main  and  fundamental  ideas,'  and 
we  know  thus  much  about  them,  that  it  is  .very  easy  for  any  man 
or  for  every  man  to  have  them ;  the  difficulty  is  in  bringing  them 
intelligibly,  effectively,  and  articulately  out, — ^in  elaborating  them 
into  clear  and  intelligible  shapes."  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
argiunent,  on  the  hint  of  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in 
his  life  of  Coleridge,  with  a  choice  simile.  *'  Wasps,"  says  he, 
"  and  even"  other  insects,  which  I  decline  naming  after  him, 
*•  arfe,  we  suppose,  capable  of  collecting  the  juice  of  flowers,  and 
this  juice  may  be  called  their  'fundamental  ideas  ;'  but  the  bee 
alone  is  a  genuis  among  flies,  because  he  alone  can  put  forth  his 
ideas  in  the  shape  of  honey,  and  make  the  breakfast-table  glad." 
True  or  false,  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  any  thing  that  my  father 
has  said  in  the  Biographia  Literaria.  As  for  the  bare  "  raw 
material"  (to  use  the  critic's  own  expression),  out  of  which  intel- 
lectual systems  are  formed,  it  is  possessed  by  every  human  being, 
from  Adam  to  his  children  of  the  present  day,  by  one  just  as 
much  as  another.  Clodpates,  who  draw  no  lines  save  with  the 
plough  across  the  field,  have  all  the  geometry  folded  up  in  their 
minds  that  Euclid  unfolded  in  his  book  :  Kant's  doctrine  of  pure 
reason  is  a  web  woven  out  of  stuff  that  is  in  every  man's  brain  ; 
and  the  simplest  Christian  is  implicitly  as  great  a  divine  as 
Thomas  Aquinas.  But  when  a  man  declares  that  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  a  system  are  boj'n  and  matured  in  his  mind,  he 
evidently  means,  not  merely  that  he  possesses  the  mere  material 
or  elements  of  the  system,  but  that  the  system  itself,  as  to  its 
leading  points  and  most  general  positions,  has  been  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  by  his  own  independent  efforts  ;  this  has 
certainly  more  relation  to  the  wrought  honey  than  to  the  raw. 
My  father's  allegation,  that  the  principal  points  of  Schelling's 
system  were  not  new  to  him  when  he  found  them  uttered  in 
Schelling's  words  shall  be  considered  presently  ;  his  own  full  be- 
lief of  what  he  asserted,  I,  of  course,  do  not  make  matter  of  ques- 
tion or  debate. 

First,  however,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  simile  of  the 
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**  wasps/'  I  beg  to  observe,  that  even  if  such  insects  might  suck 
the  juice  of  flowers  if  they  would,  mechanically  might  (though 
their  organs  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  like  those  of  bees), 
yet  it  is  certain  that  instinctively  they  never  do.  In  vain  for  them 
not  only  the  "  violets  blow,"  but  all  the  breathing  spring  beside. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  habit  of  searching  the  nectaries  of  delicate 
blossoms,  far  sought  on  heights  or  in  hidden  glades,  has  been 
found  by  naturalists  to  be  generally  connected  with  honey-making 
faculties  :  and  thus,  without  admitting  any  proper  analogy. be- 
twixt JhweT-juice^  and  fundamental  ideas,  I  will  so  far  avail 
myself  of  the  illustration  as  to  suggest  that,  in  like  manner,  he 
who  sought  truth  far  and  near,  amid  the  pages  of  abstruse  and 
neglected  metaphysicians  of  former  times,  and  discovered  the 
merits  of  new  ones,  just  sprung  up  in  a  foreign  country,  before 
they  were  recognized  in  his  own,  was  probably  led  to  such  re- 
searches by  some  special  aptitude  for  studies  of  this  nature  and 
powers  of  thought  in  the  same  line.  The  wasps  and  baser  flies 
of  literature  neither  collect  juice  nor  make  honey ;  they  only  buzz 
and  sting,  flitting  around  the  well-spread  board,  to  which  they 
have  never  furnished  one  wholesome  morsel,  to  the  disturbance 
of  those  who  sit  thereat ;  a  meddlesome  but  not,  like  certain 
wasps  of  old,  the  manliest  race*  for  they  most  attack  those  who 
have  the  powers  of  the  world  least  on  their  side,  or,  being  gone 
out  of  this  world  altogether,  can  neither  resist  nor  return  their 
violence.  Time  was  that  when  a  lion  died  bees  deposited  their 
sweets  in  his  carcass ;  but  now,  too  oflen,  wasps  and  vulgar  flies 
gather  about  the  dead  lion,  to  shed  upon  his  motionless  remains 
only  what  is  bitter  and  oflensive  Lf 

•  avSpcKurarov  "kho^.     Ranee,  v.  1077. 

f  '<No  sooner  is  the  lion  dead  than  these  hungry  flesh-flies  swarm  about 
him,  verifying  a  part  only  of  Samson's  riddle,  they  And  meat,  but  thiy  pro- 
duce no  sweetness."  Omniana,  L  p.  234.  I  certainly  did  not  reoolleot  this 
sentence  when  I  wrote  the  sentence  above.  My  father  did  not  recollect 
Samson  Agonlstea,  L  136, 

"  When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced — " 

at  the  time  of  his  writing  in  the  JP^ance, 

"  When  insupportably  advancing 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp." 

Mr.  Dequincey  represented  him  as  denying  the  debt  to  Milton.  Xow  I  verily 
think  that  I  had  never  rsad  the  passage  in  the  OmnianOt  when  the  llonilliu- 
voL.  m.  B 
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To  insects  of  this  class  too  mach  countenance  is  given  by  thi. 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  censor  conducts  his  argu- 
ment. In  order  to  find  full  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he 
puts  into  his  words  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  of  themselves 
contain.  According  to  him  my  Father's  language  intimates,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  teach  of  the  transcendental  system  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria  was  not  only  his  own  by  some  degree  of 
anticipation,  but  his  own  and  no  one's  else — ^that  "  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pour  firom  the  lamp  of  an  original,  though  congenial, 
thinker  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doctrines  in  which  he 
so  geniaUy  coincided''  Now,  so  far  from  pretending  to  pour  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelling,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  him  as  '^  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
most  successful  improver  of  the  Dynamic  system,"*  but  declares 
that  to  him  '*  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  important 
victories  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy,  "t  He  calls  Schelling 
his  predecessor  though  contemporary.  Predecessor  in  what  ? 
Surely  in  those  same  doctrines  which  he  was  about  to  unfold. 
That  he  had  not  originally  learned  the  general  conceptions  of  this 
philosophy  from  Schelling  he  does  indeed  afErm,  but  he  expressly 
ascribes  them  to  Schelling  as  their  discoverer  and  first  teacher, 
nor  does  he  claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  system  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  All  he  lays  c^im  to,  and  that  only 
by  anticipation,  as  what  he  hoped  to  achieve,  is  "  the  honor  of 
rendering  it  intelligible  to  his  coimtrymen,"  and  of  applying  it  to 
"  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes :" 
and  certainly  in  the  application,  of  philosophical  principles  to  the 
explanation,  and,  as  he  believed,  support  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
which  means  the  soundness  of  the  principles  themselves  is  tested, 
he  had  a  walk  of  his  own  in  which  *'  no  German  that  evei 
breathed"  has  preceded  or  outstripped  him4 

Plainly  enough  it  was  the  sum  of  his  future  labors  in  the  fur* 

tration  occurred  to  me ;  I  never  yet  have  read  the  book  through,  though  I 
have  had  it  within  reach  all  my  life.  It  is  not  vorih  acknowledging  like  the 
other ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  similar  fSsuits  make  me  feel  how  much  of 
ooinddence  in  such  matters  is  possible.  If  my  fiither  had  read  8<aM(tn 
AgonitteSf  still  he  may  hare  thought  that  he  should  hare  written  the  line 
eyen  if  he  had  not. 

*  Biog.  Lit.  chap.  iz.  f  lb 

X  Mr.  Dequincey  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  another  application  of  his 
thonghts,  that,  "  he  spun  daily,  from  the  loom  of  his  own  magical  braiHt 
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thorance  of  tnitli,  not  his  metaphyucal  doctnnes  alone,  but  his 
entire  system  of  thought  that  he  had  in  contemplation,  when  he 
intimated  a  confident  belief,  that  the  work  he  should  produce 
would  "  appear  to  be  the  ofispring  of  his  own  spirit  by  better 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates  :"  and  although  his  actual 
performance  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he  was  ever  expecting  to 
perform,  yet  surely  his'  writings  at  large  contain  an  amount  of 
original  thought  sufficient  to  render  this  anticipatory  pretension 
at  least  not  ridiculous.  That  his  meaning  was  thus  general  more 
clearly  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  just  before  this  appeal 
concerning  his  originality  of  authorship,  he  refers  to  his  design  of 
applying  philosophy  to  religion ;  and  without  doubt  his  religious 
philosophy  differed  materially  from  thjit  of  the  great  German. 
In  connection,  too,  with  the  same  subject  he  mentions  "  this  or 
any  future  work  of  his  ;"  so  that  to  suppose  him,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  to  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  just  that  portion 
of  his  teaching  in  the  B,  L.  which  he  had  borrowed  or  was  to 
borrow  from  ScheUing,  is  gratuitous  indeed.*  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  appealed  to  tests  of  origi- 
nality, which  ius  future  writings  were  to  furnish,  had  he  not  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  that  they  would  furnish  those  tests  ? — ^that  he 
wonld  have  defied  a  comparison  of  dates,  had  he  been  claiming 
originality  merely  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  consciously  bor- 
rowed ? 

But  that  pretension  of  his  to  having  anticipated  much  of  what 
Schelling  taught  has  been  treated  with  vehement  scorn,  as  a  mere 
pretence. 

His  accordance  with  the  German  philosopher,  it  is  peremptorily 
afiserted,  could  not  have  been  coincidence,  because  he  gave  forth 
Schelling's  own  doctrine  in  S^helling's  own  words,  without  any 
important  addition  or  variation.  "  Genial  coincidences,  forsobth ! 
where  every  one  word  of  the  one  author  tallies  with  every  one 

theories  more  gorgeous  by  far,  and  supported  by  a  pomp  and  luxury  of 
images,  such  as  no  Qennan  that  ever  breathed  eould  bare  emulated  in  his 
dreamsw" 

*  His  good  friend  in  the  £d.  Review  of  Aug.  1817,  sees  this  matter  in  a 
truer  light,  for  he  says  Mr.  0.  "  proceeds  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  of  which  he  suspects  that  he  may  be  suspected  by  the 
readers  of  Schlegel  and  ScheUing,  when  he  comes  to  unfold,  infvlnen  of 
time,  the  n^sterious  laws  of  the  drama  and  the  human  mind."    Fm  ett  mi 
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word  of  th«  other !"  That  it  is  ill-jndged  in  any  man  to  tell  the 
world,  in  his  own  faYor,  one  tittle  more  than  he  is  prepared  to 
prore,  I  have  no  intention  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  my  father's  claims  as  a  metaphysical  seer,  that  I 
tronhle  myself  with  the  ahove  position ;  for  another  reason,  more 
deeply  concerning,  I  must  contend,  that  his  having  neither  added 
to,  nor  varied  from,  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  does  not  make  it 
clear  as  noonday,  that  he  had  not  some  original  insight  into  them, 
nor  is  even  his  adoption  of  Schelling's  words  any  ahsolute  proof, 
that  he  had  in  no  degree  anticipated  their  seyise.  There  can  he 
no  reasonahle  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  in  the  same  line  of 
thought  with  him, — ^was  in  search  of  what  Schelling  discovered 
— -before  he  met  with  his  writings  :  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  though  he  professes  to 
give  the  wJiole  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  defence,  omits  a  very  important 
part  of  it,  that  in  which  he  accounts  for  his  averred  coincidence 
with  the  German  writer,  and  thus  establishes  its  probability.* 
True  enough  it  is  that  the  transcendental  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Biographia  Literaria  is  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
language  of  Schelling,  and  this  seems  to  show,  that  he  had  not 
formed  into  a  regular  composition  any  identical  views  of  his  own 
before  he  read  th%t  author's  works  ;t  but  that  the  main  concep- 

*  See,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  the  passage  beginning,  "  We 
4ad  studied  in  the  same  school — ^  p.  264^ 

f  This  admission  refers  to  such  parts  of  the  book  as  expressly  convey 
Che  transcendental  doctrine.  Certain  observations  on  religious  philosophy 
€ited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  he  declares  himself  to  have  anticipated  in  writing. 
A  few  sentences  with  which  he  prefaces  the  extract  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
wrhich  have  been  strongly  animadverted  upon,  I  give  here,  together  with  the 
defence  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  to  the  present  subject 
hereafter :  '*  While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observations  from  a 
contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 
that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my  own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority 
of  publication ;  but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where 
eoineidencs  only  was  possible."  "This  passage,"  says  my  Father's  late 
Editor,  "is  noted  with  particular  acrimony  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  as 
*  outraging  common  sense  and  the  capacities  of  human  belief,*  with  more 
about  •  cool  assurance,*  and  *  taking  upon  him  to  say,'  and  the  like.  And 
why  all  this  f  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  substance  or  leading  thought  in  the 
'allowing  paragraph  so  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  as  to  make  it  ineredible^ 
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tions  of  Schelling's  system  were  wholly  new  to  his  mind,  when 
he  met  with  them  there,  can  not  be  determined  by  any  such  test. 
Coincidences  in  the  discoveries  of  science  are  more  common, 
especially  among  contemporaries,  than  in  the  products  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  because  these  are  not,  like  the  last,  mere  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  materials  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
^YuuTcrse,  capable  of  being  infinitely  varied ;  but  revelations  of 
truths  which  manifest  themselves,  one  and  the  same,  to  every 
inquirer  who  goes  far  enough  in  a  certain  direction  of  thought  to 
meet  with  them — ^which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  human  intellect, 
Hnd  must  be  arrived  at,  when  it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in 
its  pre-appointed  course.  In  all  scientific  product  two  factors  are 
required  ;  energy  of  thought  in  the  discoverer,  and  a  special  state 
of  preparation  for  the  particular  advance  in  the  state  of  science 
itself.  Real  Idealism  could  never  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of 
Schelling  had  he  not  been  born  into  the  meridian  light  of  the 
Idealism  of  Kant,  which  was  surely  founded  on  the  Idealism  t»f 

that  the  asme  may  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  even 
this  writer  feems  to  admit  Mr.  Coleridge  to  have  been  ?  He  studied  in 
Oermany  in  1798,  and  Schelling's  pamphlet  was  published  in  1806.  The 
writer  can  not  comprehend  how  Mr.  G.  oould  take  upon  him  to  saji  '  that  oo 
incidence  only  was  possible  *  in  the  case,  '  except  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  write  any  thing  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  had 
written  before.'  And  yet  no  hiunan  being  but  one  could  ever  suppose  that 
Vr,  Coleridge  meant  any  such  folly.  What  can  be  simpler  ?  He  says  he 
had  before  1806  noted  down — and  his  friends  and  his  enemies— (that  he 
should  have  such  still  1) — ^know  his  habit  in  this  particular — ^the  substance, 
that  is,  as  most  people  understand  it,  the  general  thought  of  the  paragraph. 
If  that  were  so,  there  having  been  no  personal  intercourse  between  Schel' 
Hog  and  Coleridge,  coincidence,  in  Italics  o^  Roman,  was  only  possible  in 
the  ease  " 

A  complaint  is  also  made  that  a  passage  of  49  lines  comprising  six  only 
of  original  writing,  should  be  said  to  be  only  in  part  translated ;  which  Cole- 
ridge never  saJd.  "The  following  observations"  very  obviously  extend  to 
the  words  "  WflJiara  Law,"  two  pages  beyond  the  49  lines ;  of  the  whole  it 
is  truly  said,  that  it  is  partly  tnmslated,  about  one  half  of  it,  in  different 
parts,  not  being  sa    H.  N.  C. 

Upon  this  false  supp<^sition  that  my  lather  referred  only  to  the  49  lines 
in  his  acknowledgment,  he  is  not  only  attacked  for  having  spoken  of  them 
aa  in  part  iranslatedt  b«it  declared  to  have-  taken  without  acknowledgment 
•*  two  other  long  sentei^oos  from  the  Darlerung"  which  occur  in  the  follow- 
iog  paragraph,  and  which,  hec?Ai3«e  be  altered  them  a  little  for  the  occasion, 
he  is  reproached  with  having  **  ^anois^y  t:  vsiipogrified.'* 
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Berkeley  Is  it  any  thing  then  so  very  incredible,  that  a  nuut, 
^  from  his  childhood  an  ardent  metaphysical  inquirer,  who  had 
gone  through  the  same  preparatory  discipline  with  Schelling, 
by  reflection  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  their  perfect  reasonable- 
ness, so  far  as  they  advanced  beyond  ail  previous  thought,  their 
imsatisfactoriness  where  they  stopped  short,  and  clung,  in  words 
at  least,  to  the  old  dogmatism,  might  have  been  led  into  modes 
of  rectifying  and  completing  his  system  similar  to  those  whicl 
Schelling  adopted  ?  That  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  subtle  German  in  the  path  of  discovery  is  insuf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  he  might  not  independently  have  gone  as 
far ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  see  that  more  than  one  important 
advance  is  made  in  metaphvsical  science  at  any  one  period. 
Berkeleyanism  preaented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Collier  be* 
fore  he  had  read  a  syllable  of  Berkeley's  metaphysical  writings, 
and  he  maintained  the  non-existence  of  matter  by  argimients 
substantially  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  and  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Fhilo- 
nouSt  without  communication,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
with  their  admirable  author.^  Let  us  suppose  CoUier  to  have 
been  a  man  careless  and  immethodical  in  his  habits,  continually 
diverted  from  regular  scientific  inquiry  by  a  "  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination," — one  whose  disposition  led  him  to  be  ever  seeking 
matter  for  new  thought,  rather  than  laboring  to  reduce  into  pre- 
sentable order  that  which  he  had  already  acquired  ;  let  us  further 
suppose  that,  before  he  had  given  expression  to  his  views  in  a 
regular  treatise,  the  works  of  Berkeley  had  fallen  in  his  way ; 
would  it  not  almost  inevitably  have  happened,  that  the  concep- 
tions, floating  in  his  mind»  but  not  yet  flxed  in  language,  would 
have  mixed  themselves  up  indistinguishably  with  those  of  the 
older  author,  and  assumed  the  same  form  ?  But  if  the  form  into 
which  his  thoughts  were  thrown  had  been  the  same  with  that 
idopted  by  his  "  predecessor  though  contemporary,"  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  two  would  have  been  identical,  for  Collier's  view 
neither  materially  added  to  Berkeley's  nor  varied  from  it.  On 
such  considerations  as  these  it  may  surely  be  deemed  possible, 
that  my  Father  did  not  wholly  deceive  himself,  much  less  wil- 
fully seek  to  deceive  others,  when  he  aflirmed  that  "  the  main 
and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schelling's  system  were  bom  and  ma* 
*  See  Mr.  BeoBon'B  Memoirs  of  Collier,  pp.  18,  19. 
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taxed  in  his  mind  before  he  read  the  works  of  Schelling ;  and  if 
snch  a  belief  would  do  no  great  discredit  to  the  head  of  any  in- 
quirer into  this  question,  how  much  more  honorable  to  his  heart 
would  be  the  readiness  to  think  thus,  especially  of  one  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  truth  are  at  this  time  wholly  denied  by  none 
but  his  personal  or  party  enemies,  than  the  impulse  to  ^ng  it 
aside  with  a  scornful  **  credat  Judaus  ApeUa,  nan  ego  /"  Those 
were  the  words  of  a  Heathen  Satirist.  We  Christians  know, 
that  it  was  not  credulity ^  but  want  of  faith  and  of  a  spirit  quicker 
to  discern  truth  and  goodness  than  to  suspect  imposture  and  evil, 
by  which  they  of  the  circumcision  were  most  painfully  charac- 
terized.* 

*  When  I  had  written  thus  far  I  receired  a  letter  from  Mr.  Green,  con- 
taining the  fbllowing  remarks :  '*  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to 
show  that  he  (Coleridge)  might  haye  worked  out  a  system,  not  dissimilar 
to  ScheUing's  in  its  essential  features.  What  howeyer  did  Coleridge  him- 
self mean  by  tAeJundamental  trtUh$  of  Schelling's  scheme  9  It  is  very  true 
that  the  reader  of  the  BiograpMa  is  under  the  neoessity  of  supposing,  that 
he  meant  the  doctrines,  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  passage  taken  from 
Schelling^s  works :  but  I  confess  that  I  strongly  doubt  that  such  was  the 
meaning  of  Coleridge.  My  acquaintance  with  S.  T.  C.  r^ommenced  with  the 
intention  of  studying  the  writings  of  Schelling ;  but  atler  a  few  interviews 
the  design  was  giyen  up,  in  consequence  of  Coleridge's  declaring  his  dissent 
from  ScheUing's  doctrines ;  and  he  began  immediately  the  exposition  of  his 
own  views. 

"  This  perhaps  renders  the  Biographia  more  ine3q>licable.  For  herein 
Sl  T.  C.  assumes  the  originality  of  Schelling — ^which  can  only  be  received 
with  great  qualifications — and  is  content  to  have  it  admitted,  that  the  agree- 
ments between  himself  and  Schelling  were  the  coincidences  of  two  minds 
working  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  direction.  Now  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  it  may  be  shown,  that  many  or  most  of  the  views 
entertained  by  Coleridge,  at  least  at  the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance, 
might  have  been  derived  from  other  sources,  and  that  his  system  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  ScheUing.  Some  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  this  interesting  question  by  a  knowledge,  which  unfortunately  I  do 
not  possess,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fragment  called  the  Bio- 
graphia was  drawn  up.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  Coleridge's  opinions 
noi^t  have  undergone  a  change  between  the  period,  at  which  the  R  L  was 
paUished,  and  that  at  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  him.  But  at  the  latter  period  his  doctrines  were  based  upon  the  self 
same  principles,  which  he  retained  to  his  dying  hour,  and  differing  as  they 
do  fundamentally  from  those  of  Schelling,  I  can  not  but  avow  my  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  formed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  nay  that  they  were 
growths  of  his  own  mind,  growing  with  his  growth,  strengthening  with  his 
sEferength,  the  result  of  a  Platonio  spirit,  the  stirrings  of  which  had  abeady 
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But  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  out  of  his  great  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  plundered  and  aggrieved,  would  not  only  deprive  Cole- 
ridge of  his  whole  credit  as  a  philosopher — he  would  fain  take 
from  him  "  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  poetic  wreath 
itself."  It  is  thus  that  two  couplets,  exemplifying  the  Homeric 
and  Ovidian  metres,^  are  described  by  his  candid  judge  ;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  he  describes  my  Father  as  having  sought  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  they  were  translated  from  Schiller,  a  poet  whose 

evinced  themselves  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  which  had  been  only  modified, 
and  indirectly  shaped  and  developed  by  the  German  school.'* 

"^  That  in  the  B.  L.  when  developing  his  own  scheme  of  thought,  he 
adopted  the  outward  form,  in  which  Schelling  had  clothed  his  thoughts, 
knowing,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  formula  was  Schelling's,  though  forgettbg 
that  it  was  also  the  language  of  Schelling,  may  be  attributed  to  idleness, 
carelessness,  or  to  any  &ult  of  the  kind  which  deserves  a  harsher  name ; 
but  certainly  not  to  dishonesty,  nor  to  any  desire  of  obtaining  reputation 
at  the  expense,  and  by  the  spoliation,  of  the  intellectual  labors  of  another 
— and  can  form  no  ground  tor  denying  to  him  the  name  of  a  powerful  and 
original  thinker.  And  the  unacknowledged  use  of  the  quotations  from 
Schelling  in  the  B.  L.  which  have  been  the  pretext  for  branding  him  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  plagiariflt,  are  only  evidences,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment at  least,  of  his  disregard  to  reputation,  and  of  a  aelJUMness  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  a  term,  in  order  to  mark  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  self, 
which  constituted  an  inherent  defect  in  his  character),  which  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  means  of  vindicating  his  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  system, 
which  was  the  labor  of  his  life  and  the  fruit  of  his  genius." 

*  He  pronounces  them  in  part  worse,  in  no  respect  a  whit  better  than 
the  originals. 

Im  pentameter  drauf  fallt  sie  melodisch  herab 
In  the  pentameter  a,ye  falling  in  nulody  back. 

To  my  ear,  a»  I  fancy ^  the  light  dactylic  flow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
pentameter,  is  still  more  exquisite  in  the  English  than  in  the  German, 
though  the  spondee  which  commences  the  latter  is  an  advantage.  The 
English  Ime  is  rather  the  more  liquid  of  the  two,  and  the  word  "  haek^ 
with  which  it  doses,  almost  imitates  the  plash  of  the  refluent  water  against 
the  ground. 

Even  from  the  sentence  on  the  inferiority  of  Coleridge's  Homeric  verses 
there  might  perhaps  be  an  appeal :  but  neither  in  German  nor  in  English 
oould  a  pair  of  hexameters  be  made  to  present  such  variety  in  unity,  -such  a 
perfect  little  whole,  as  the  elegiac  distich. 

Readers  may  compare  the  translated  verse  with  the  original  in  the  last 
edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems  in  one  volume ;  where  they  will  also  find  th« 
poem  of  Stolberg,  which  suggested,  and  partly  produced^  my  Father's  Line% 
an  a  Cataract, 
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worics  are  perhaps  as  generally  read  here  a  ^  thor)  of  Shakspeare 
in  Germany. 

The  ezpreffiion  "  brightest  gems,"  however,  is  meant  to  include 
Lines  on  a  Cataract,  which  are  somewhat  more  conspicuous  'u 
Coleridge's  poetic  wreath  than  the  pair  of  distiches  ;  in  these  h* 
is  said  to  have  closely  adopted  the  metre,  language,  and  thought* 
ot'  another  man.  Now  the  metre,  langtlage,  and  thoughts  oi 
Stolberg's  poem  are  all  in  Coleridge's  expansion  of  it,  but  thos^ 
of  the  latter  are  not  aU  contained  in  the  former,  any  more  than 
the  budding  rose  contains  all  the  riches  of  the  rose  full  blown. 
'*  It  is  but  a  shadow,"  says  the  critic,  *'  a  glorified  shadow  per- 
haps," but  still  only  a  shadow  cast  from  another  man's  "  sub- 
stance." Is  not  such  glory  the  substance,  or  part  of  the  substance, 
of  poetic  merit  ?  How  much  of  admired  poetry  must  we  not  un- 
mbstantialtze,  if  the  reproduction  of  what  was  before,  with  addi 
tions  ana  improvements,  is  to  be  made  a  shadow  of  ?  That  which 
is  most  exquisite  in  the  Lines  on  a  Cataract  is  Coleridge's  own : 
though  some  may  even  prefer  Stolberg's  striking  original.  These 
and  the  verses  from  Schiller  were  added  to  the  poetical  works  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  his  late  Editor.  Had  the  author  superintended 
the  edition,  into  which  they  were  first  inserted,  himself,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  references  to  Schiller  and  Stolberg  in  these 
instances,  as  he  had  done  in  others  ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  any  expectation  of  keeping  to  himself 
what  he  had  borrowed  from  them. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling  in  Lecture  YIII. 
on  Poesy  and  Art  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  after 
his  own  manner. 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  important  principles  delivered  in  that 
Jjecture  are  laid  down  by  the  Grerman  Sage  in  his  Oration  on 
the  relationship  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature,^ — ^yet  I  can  not 
think  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  *'  closely  copied  and  in 
many  parts  translated"  from  Schelling's  discourse.  It  not  only 
omits  a  great  deal  that  the  other  contains,  but  adds,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  materially,  to  what  is  borrowed  :  neither,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  after  a  second  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  has  it  any 
passage  translated  from  Schelling,  .only  a  few  words  here  and 
there  being  the  same  as  in  that  great  philosopher's  treatise. 

Let  me  add,  that  Mr,  Coleridge  did  not  publish  this  Lecture 
•  PhiL  SehHft.  p.  848. 
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kimsdf.  Whenever  it  is  re-published,  what  it  contains  of  Schell- 
ing's  will  be  stated  precisely.  Would  that  an  equal  restitution 
could  be  made  in  all  quarters  of  all  that  has  been  borrowed,  with 
change  of  shape  but  little  or  no  alteration  of  substance !  In  this 
case,  not  a  few  writers,  whose  originality  is  now  unquestioned, 
would  lose  more  weight  from  their  coinage  than  my  Father  will 
do,  by  subtraction  of  that  which  he  took  without  disguise  from 
ScheUing  and  others  : — ^for  how  commonly  do  men  imagine  them- 
selves producing  and  creating,  when  they  are  but  metamor^ 
phosing ! 

"That  Coleridge  was  tempted  into  this  course  by  vanity,"  sap 
the  writer  in  Blackwood  toward  the  end  of  his  article ;  "  by  the 
paltry  desire  of  applause,  or  by  any  direct  intention  to  defraud 
others  of  their  due,  we  do  not  believe ;  this  never  was  believed  and 
never  will  be  believed/'  Truly  I  believe  wA  ;  but  no  thanks  to 
the  accuser  who  labors  to  convict  him  of ''  wanting  rectitude  and 
truth  /*  who  reads  his  apologies  the  wrong  way,  as  witches  say 
their  prayers  backward ; — ^who  hatches  a  grand  project  for 
ScheUing  in  order  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  a  design  to  steal  it ; 
who  uses  language  respecting  him  which  the  merest  vanity  and 
dishonesty  alone  could  deserve.  This  never  has  been  or  toiU  be 
believed  by  the  generous  and  intelligent,  though  men  inclined  to 
fear  and  distrust  his  opinions  are  strengthened  in  their  prejudices 
by  such  imputations  upon  their  maintainor,  and  many  are  pr^ 
vented  from  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  him  and  of  them. 
What  ScheUing  himself  thought  on  the  subject  wiU  be  seen  from 
the  foUowing  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Archdeacon  Haie. 
"  Schelling's  remarks  about  Coleridge  were  too  generaUy  ex- 
pressed, I  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  vindication  of  him,  except 
so  far  as  proving  his  own  friendly  feeling  toward  him.  But  as 
far  as  I  can  reconstruct  his  sentence  it  was  much  aafoUows,  being 
in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  known  Coleridge  per- 
sonally. *  Whether  I  have  seen  Coleridge  or  not,  I  can  not  teU ; 
if  he  caUed  upon  me  at  Jena,  it  was  before  his  name  had  become 
otherwise  known  to  me,  and  amongst  the  number  of  young 
Englishmen,  whom  I  then  ^aw,  I  can  not  recall  the  persons  df 
individuals.  But  I  have  read  what  he  has  written  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  lectures  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  pla- 
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pajmng  from  me,  and  I  said  that  it  was  I  rather  who  owed 
much  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  Essay  on  Prometheus,  Coleridge 
in  his  remark,  that  **  Mythology  was  not  allegorical  but  taute- 
gorical,"*  had  concentrated  in  one  striking  expression  {in  eineni 
schlagenden  Ausdruck)  what  1  had  been  laboring 'to  represent 
with  much  toil  and  trouble.     This  is  all  that  I  can  be  sure  of.'  " 

Such  was  this  truly  great  Man^s  feeling  about  the  torongs 
that  he  had  sustained  from  my  Father.  Had  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood pointed  out  his  part  in  the  JBiograpkia  Literaria  without 
one  toord  of  insult  to  the  author's  memory,  he  would  have  proved 
his  zeal  for  the  German  Philosopher,  and  for  the  interests  of 
literature  more  clearly  than  now,  because  more  purely,  and  de- 
served only  feelings  of  respect  and  obligation  from  all  who  lova 
and  honor  the  name  of  Coleridge. 

It  win  already  have  been  seen,  that  no  attempt  is  here  made 
to  justify  my  Father's  literary  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  or  to 
deny  that  they  proceeded  from  any  thing  defective  in  his  frame  of 
mind  ;  I  would  only  mnintain  that  this  fault  has  not  been  fairly 
reported  or  becomingly  commented  upon.  That  a  man  who  has 
been  "  more  highly  giiled  than  his  fellows,"  is  therefore  to  have 
less  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  "  rectitude  and  truth,"  that  he 
is  to  be  *'  held  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which  ought  to  bind  all 
human  beings,"  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  sets  up  except  for 
the  sake  of  taking  it  down  again,  and  some  man  of  genius  along 
with  it ;  but  there  is  another  proposition,  confounded  by  some 
perhaps  with  the  aforesaid,  which  is  true,  and  ought,  in  justice 
and  charity,  to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  I  mean  that  men  of  *'  peculiar 
tnte22ec^a^  conformation,"  who  have  peculiar  powers  of  intellect, 
are  very  often  peculiar  in  the  rest  of  their  constitution,  to  such  a 
degree  that  points  in  their  conduct,  which,  in  persons  of  ordinary 
faculties  and  habits  of  mind,  could  only  result  from  conscious 
wilful  dejMurture  from  the  rule  of  right,  may  in  their  case  have  a 
difierent  origin,  and  though  capable,  more  or  less,  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  will  may  not  arise  out  of  it.  Marked  gifts  are 
often  attended  by  marked  deficiencies  even  in  the  intellect :  those 
best  acquainted  with  my  Father  are  well  aware  that  there  was 
in  him  a  special  intellectual  flaw ;  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said, 
that  his  memory  was  "  notoriously  irretentive ;"  and  it  is  tpie 
that,  on  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  it  was  extraordinarily  con- 
**  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  lY.  p.  861. 
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fused  and  inaccurate  :  matter  of  fact,  as  such,  laid  no  hold  upon 
his  mind  ;  of  all  he  heard  and  saw,  he  readily  caught  and  well 
retained  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  escaped  him  :  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  paying  the  due  regard  to  it.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
man,  who  has  such  a  peculiarity,  to  watch  over  it  and  endeavor 
to  remedy  it,  is  unquestionable  ;  I  would  only  suggest  that  tliis 
defect,  which  belonged  not  to  the  moral  being  of  Coleridge  but  to 
the  frame  of  his  intellect,  and  was  in  close  connection  with  that 
which  constituted  his  peculiar  intellectual  strength,  his  power  of 
abstracting  and  referring  to  universal  principles,  often  rendered 
bini  unconscious  of  incorrectness  of  statement,  of  which  men  in 
general  scarcely  could  have  been  unconscious,  and  that  to  it,  and 
not  to  any  deeper  cause,  such  neglects  and  transgressions  of  es- 
tablished rules  as  have  been  alleged  against  him,  ought  to  be 
referred.* 

*  At  oil  times  his  incorrectness  of  quotation  and  of  reference  and  in  the 
relation  of  particular  circumstances  was  extreme ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  door 
betwixt  his  memory  and  imagination  was  always  open,  and  though  the  for- 
mer was  a  large  strong  room,  its  contents  were  perpetually  mingling  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  chamber.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  not  had  the  facts 
of  my  Father's  life  at  large  before  me,  from  his  letters  and  the  relations  of 
friends,  I  should  not  have  believed  such  confusions  as  his  possible  in  a  man 
of  sound  mind  To  give  two  out  of  numberless  instances, — ^in  a  manuscript 
intended  to  be  perused  by  his  friend  Mr.  Qreen,  he  speaks  of  a  composition 
by  Mr.  Green  himself,  as  if  he,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  were  the  author  of  it.  A 
man,  who  thus  forgets,  will  oftener  ascribe  the  thoughts  of  another,  when 
they  have  a  great  cognateness  with,  and  a  deep  interest  for,  his  own  mind, 
to  himself  than  such  cognate  and  interesting  thoughts  to  another ;  but  my 
Father's  forgetfulness  was  not  always  in  the  way  of  appropriation,  as  this 
story,  written  to  me  by  Mrs.  Julius  Hare,  will  show.  She  says,  it  was 
"told  him  (Archdeacon  Hare)  many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tennont., 
who  was  then  his  Cui'ate,  but  afterwards  went  to  Florence  and  died  there. 
He  had  a  great  reverence  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  used  occa- 
sionally to  call  upon  him.  During  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  a 
book  (Mr.  Hare  thinks  it  was  on  Political  Economy),  in  which  there  were 
some  valuable  remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Mr. 
Tennant  immediately  purchased  the  book  on  this  recommendation,  but  on 
reading  it  was  surprised  to  find  no  such  passages  as  Mr.  C.  had  referred  to. 
Some  time  after  he  saw  the  same  book  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  him ;  upon  which  his  friend  directed  him  to  the 
margin  of  the  volume  before  him,  and  there  he  found  the  very  remarks  in 
Mr.  O.'s  own  writing,  which  he  had  writen  in  as  marginalia^  and  forgotten 
that  they  were  his  own  and  not  the  author's.  Mr.  Hare  had  always  intend-  ^^ 
ed  asking  Mr.  T.  to  give  him  this  story  in  detail  in  writing,  but  unfor-* 
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A  certain  infidelity  there  was  doubtless  in  the  mirror  of  his 
mind,  so  strong  was  his  tendency  to  overlook  the  barrier  between 
imagination  and  actual  fact.  No  man  had  a  keener  insight  into 
character  than  he,  or  saw  moral  and  mental  distinctions  more 
clearly  ;  }  3t  his  judgments  of  particular  persons  were  often  rela- 

tunately  delayed  it  too  long  till  Mr.  T.'s  very  suddea  death  prevented  it 
altogether ;  but  he  can  vouch  for  its  general  oorrectness."* 

My  Father  trusted  to  his  memory,  knowing  it  to  be  powerful  and  not 
aware  that  it  was  inaccurate,  in  order  to  save  his  legs  and  his  eyes.  I  sua 
pect  that  he  quoted  even  longish  passages  in  Greek  without  copying  them, 
by  the  slight  differences  that  occur.  Another  phenomenon  of  his  memory 
was  its  curious  way  of  interchanging  properties ;  as  when  he  takes  from 
Hbbbes  and  gives  to  Dee  Cartes,  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter  and  U 
to  be  found  in  the  former.  (See  chapter  v.)  This  he  did  in  the  £ace  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  accurately  learned  men 
of  the  day,  after  inciting  him  to  examine  his  own  positions  by  contradiction ; 
BO  incautious  and  dreamy  was  he.  It  seems  as  if  he  was  ever  dreaming  of 
blows  and  earing  for  them  no  more  than  for  the  blows  of  a  dream.  How 
muidk  strength  of  memory  may  co-exist  with  weakness,  the  intellect  remain 
ing  quite  sound  in  the  main,  may  often' be  observed  in  old  men.  Just  sc 
many  a  nervous  man  can  walk  twenty  miles  when  he  can  not  walk  straight* 
into  a  room,  or  lift  a  cup  to  his  lips  without  shaking  it 

It  was  from  this  same  mixture  of  carelessness  and  confusedness  that  my 
Father  neglected  all  his  life  long  to  make  regular  literary  acknowledgments. 
He  did  it  when  he  happened  to  think  of  it,  sometimes  disproportionately, 
at  other  times  not,  but  without  the  slightest  intention,  and  in  some  cases 
without  the  possibility  of  even  temporary  concealment.  He  published  The 
Fail  of  Hobespierre  as  An  Historic  Drama  by  8.  T.  Coleridge^  without  join- 
ing Mr.  Southey's  name  with  his  in  the  title-page,  though  my  Uncle  and  all 
his  many  friends  knew  that  he  wrote  the  second  and  third  act  of  it ;  and  in 
a  note  to  the  Condones  he  spoke  of  the  first  act  only  as  his  own.  He  did 
not  call  the  Caiullian  Ilendecasyllahles  a  translation,  though  at  any  hour  I 
might  have  seen  the  original  in  the  copy  of  Matthisson's  poems  which  he 
had  given  me,  and  in  which  he  had  written,  after  the  presentation,  "  Die 
Kinderjahre^  p.  16-29  ;  der-Schmetterlingy  p.  60;  and  the  Alpenreise^  p.  76, 
will  be  especial  favorites  with  you,  I  dare  anticipate.  9th  May,  1820,  High- 
gate.''  His  Hendecasyllables  contain  twelve  syllables,  and  as  metre  are,  to 
my  car,  a  great  improvement,  on  Matthisson's  elevennsyllable  lines.  He 
acted  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  two  epigrams  of  Lessing's,  one  in  the 
Poetic  Works,  ii.  p.  78,  called  Names,  and  another  on  Rufa  and  her  Lapdog, 
which  has  been  printed  somewhere, — {Die  Namen  and  An  Die  Aorilis, 
Works  of  Lessing,  voL  L  p.  19  and  p.  46.)  He  had  spoken  of  them  as  trans- 
lations to  Mr.  Cottle.  Mr.  Green  tells  me  that  in  the  Confessions  are  a  few 
phrases  borrowed  from  Lessing,  which  will  be  pointed  out  particularly 
hereafter.  My  Father  once  talked  of  translating  all  that  author's  works. 
An  epigram  printed  in  the  Hemainsy  Hoarse  Mavius  is  also  from  the  Ger* 
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tively  wrong  ;  not  that  he  ascribed  to  them  qualities  which  they 
did  not  possess,  or  denied  them  those  which  they  had,  hut  that 
his  feehngs  and  imagination  heightened  and  magnified  that  side 
or  aspect  of  a  mind,  which  was  most  present  to  him  at  the  time 
when  his  estimate  was  drawn :  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  which 

man ;  he  seems  to  haye  spoken  of  it  as  such  to  Mr.  Oottle.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  stanzas  of  Separaiiont  VIL  p.  198.  are  adopted  from  Cotton's 
Chlorinda.  The  late  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  thought  that  my  Father  was  in- 
debted to  Casimir's  ziii^^  Ode  for  the  general  conception  of  his  Zines  in  an- 
9wer  to  a  melancholy  Letter^  one  of  the  Juvenile  Poems.  The  second  stanza 
looks  like  an  ezpansioa  of  the  commencement : 

Kon  si  sol  semel  occidit, 

Kon  rubris  iterum  surget  ab  Indiis. 

I  see  no  likeness  elsewhere,  except  of  subject.  Mr.  S.  W.  also  pointed  out 
to  mo  an  image  taken  from  the  opening  of  Ossian's  War  of  Inittlwma,  in 
XifiM  on  an  Autumnal  JEveningt  "  As  when  the  Savage,"  dec.  (VII.  p.  42.) 
The  Rom  (VIL  48.)  is,  I  believe  from  the  French. 

*'  And  I  the  while,  the  «ole  unbusy  thing 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  build,  nor  pair,  nor  sing," 

Vn.  p.  271. 

would  probably  have  been  written,  even  if  Herbert  had  not  written,  as  Mr. 
Walker  reminded  me, 

All  things  are  busy )  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees. 
Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 

To  water  these.  {Employment,  Poems.) 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  cheat  Cas- 
imir.  Cotton,  Lessing  and  Matthisson  of  the  articles  he  borrowed  from  them. 
The  two  former  he  celebrated  in  his  writings,  when  they  were  not  much  in 
the  world's  eye :  the  two  latter  are  popular  and  well-known  authors,  whose 
works  are  in  every  hand  in  Germany,  and  here  in  the  hands  of  many.  Mr. 
Dequinoey  says  he  relied  *'  too  much  upon  the  slight  knowledge  of  German 
literature  in  this  country ;" — a  blind  remark  I  Who  relies  for  concealment 
on  a  screen  which  he  is  doing  his  boat  to  throw  down !  Had  my  Father 
calculated  at  all  he  would  have  done  it  better ;  but  to  calculate  was  not  in 
his  nature.  If  he  ever  deceived  others  it  was  when  he  was  himself  deceived 
first  Hazlitt  said  he  "  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  list  of  the  Illustrious 
Ohscure."  I  think  he  made  some  writers,  who  were  obscure  when  he  first 
noticed  them,  ceaae  to  be  so ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  he  did  not  generally 
borrow  from  the  little  known  without  declaring  his  obligations ;  that  most 
of  his  adoptions  were  from  writers  too  illustrious  to  be  wronged  by  plagiiv* 
nsm.    It  is  true  that  Maasz,  from  whom  he  borrowed  some  things,  never 
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lie  beheld  at  the  moment,  appeared  in  his  eyes  the  veiy  type  of 
goodness  and  beauty  :  the  subjects  of  it  were  transfigured  before 
him  and  shone  :mth  imearthly  hues  and  lineaments.  Of  princi- 
ples he  had  the  clearest  intuition,  for  that  which  is  without  de- 
gree is  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated ;  nor  was  he  liable, 
from  his  peculiar  temperament,  to  miss  poetic  truth ;  because  na- 
ture, as  she  lends  to  imagination  all  her  colors,  can  never  be  mis- 
represented by  the  fullest  expenditure  of  her  own  gifls  upon  her- 
self. And  even  in  his  view  of  the  particular  and  individual, — 
though,  as  has  been  said  of  him  in  his  literary  character,  *^  often 
like  the  sun,  when  looking  at  the  planets,  he  only  beheld  his  own 
image  in  the  objects  of  his  gaze,  and  oflen,  when  his  eye  darted 
Qji  a  cloud,  would  turn  it  into  a  rainbow,"* — ^yet  possibly  even 
here  iar  more  of  truth  revealed  itself  to  his  earnest  gaze  than  the 
world,  which  ever  observes  too  carelessly  and  superficially,  was 
aware  of  Many  of  his  poems,  in  which  persons  are  described 
in  ecstatic  language,  were  suggested  by  individuals,  and  doubtless 
did  but  portray  them  as  they  were  constantly  presented  to  him 
by  his  heart  and  imagination. 

Such  a  temper  is  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fickle- 
ness, insincerity,  and  lightness  of  feeling  ;  and  even  so  has  Cole- 
ridge at  times  been  represented  by  persons,  who,  judging  partially 
and  superficially,  conceived  him  to  be  wanting  in  depth  of  heart 
and  substantial  kindness,  whose  depths  they  had  never  explored, 
and  with  whose  temperament  and  emotions  there  was  no  conge- 
niality in  their  ovra.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  others  vnll  eagerly 
testify,  that  the  afiections  of  Coleridge  were  slight  and  evanes- 
cent, his  intellectual  faculties  alone  vigorous  and  steadfast : 
though  it  is  true  that  in  persons  constituted  like  him,  the  former 
will  be  more  dependent  on  the  latter,  more  readily  excited  and 
determined  through  the  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  than 
in  ordinary  cases.  His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  intellectual 
being  was  lifesome  and  active, — nay,  it  was  firom  warmth  of 
heart  and  keenness  of  feeling  that  his  imagination  derived  its 
glow  and  vivacity,  the  condition  of  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  former.  He  loved  to  share 
ail  he  had  vdth  others  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew 

was  fioDoiifl :  but  bad  he  "  relief  on  the  world's  ignoranoe  of  him  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  him  as  a  writer  on  mental  philosophy  at  aU. 
*  See  Guessee  at  Troth,  2d  edit  p.  241. 
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him  weU  and  earh/y  that,  had  he  possessed  wealth  in  his  earher 
years,  he  would  have  given  great  part  of  it  away.  If  there  are 
any  who  conceive  that  his  affections  were  apt  to  evaporate  in 
words,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  such  a  notion  of  his  char- 
acter. Kind  words  are  not  to  be  contrasted  with  good  deeds, 
except  where  they  are  substituted  for  them,  and  those  kindly 
feelings  which,  in  the  present  instance,  so  often  overflowed  in 
words,  were  just  as  ready  to  shape  themselves  into  deeds,  as  far 
as  the  heart  was  concerned ; — ^how  far  the  hand  can  answer  to 
the  heart  depends  on  circumstances  with  which  the  last  has  no 
concern.  Had  there  been  this  tenuity  and  shallowness  in  his 
spirit,  he  could  never  have  made  that  sort  of  impression  as  an 
author,  which  many  thoughtful  persons  have  received  from  his 
works,  much  less  lis  a  man  have  inspired  such  deep  love  and 
esteem  as  still  waits  upon  his  memory  from  some  who  are  them- 
selves loved  and  honored  by  all  that  know  them  well.*  That 
the  objects  of  his  aflections  oflener  changed  than  consisted  with, 
or  could  have  arisen  in,  a  happy  even  tenor  of  life,  was,  in  his 
case,  no  symptom  of  that  variableness  which  results  from  the 
union  of  a  lively  fancy  with  a  shallow  heart :  if  he  soon  formed 
attachments,  this  arose  from  the  quickness  of  his  sympathies, — 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  enter  into  each  man's  individual 
being,  loving  and  admiring  whatever  it  contained  of  amiable  or 
admirable  ;  from  a  "  constitutional  communicativeness  and  ut- 
terancy  of  heart  and  soul,"  which,  speedily  attracting  others  to 
him,  rendered  them  again  on  this  account  doubly  interesting  in 
his  eyes ;  if  he  "stood  aloof,"  during  portions  of  his  life,  from 
any  once  dear  to  him,  this  was  rather  occasioned  by  a  morbid  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  feeling  than  any  opposite  quality  of  mind, 
— ^the  same  disposition  which  led  him  to  heighten  the*  lights  of 
every  object,  while  its  bright  side  was  turned  toward  himself,  in- 
clining him  to  deepen  its  shadows,  when  the  chances  and  changes 
of  life  presented  to  him  the  darker  aspect, — ^the  same  temper 
which  led  him  to  over-estimate  marks  of  regard,  rendering  him 
too  keenly  sensible  of,  or  quick  to  imagine,  short-comings  of  love 
and  esteem,  his  claims  to  which  he  not  unnaturally  reckoned  by 

*  Some  persons  appear  to  bavo  oonfounded  the  general  courtesy  and 
bland  overflowing  of  his  manners  with  the  state  of  his  affections,  and  be- 
cause the  feelings  which  prompted  the  former  flitted  over  the  surface  of  his 
heart,  to  suppose  that  the  latter  were  flitting  and  superficial  too. 
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his  leadineas  to  bestow,  which  was  boundless,  rather  than  his 
fitness  to  receive,  which  he  ever  acknowledged  to  be  limited. 
He  was  apt  to  consider  affection  as  due  simply  to  affection,  irre- 
spectively of  merit  in  any  other  shape,  and  felt  that  such  a  "fund 
of  love"  as  his,  and  that  too  from  one  so  highly  endowed  as  few 
denied  him  to  be,  ought  "  almost"  to  "  supply  desert."  He  too 
much  desired  to  idolize  and  be  idolized,  to  fix  his  eye,  even  in 
this  mortal  life,  only  on  perfection,  to  have  the  imperfections 
which  he  recognized  in  himself  severely  noted  by  himself  alone. 

"  For  to  be  loved  is  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  mdeed** 

This  turn  of  mind  was  at  least  partly  the  cailse  of  such  change 
and  fluctuation  in  his  attachments  through  life  as  may  have  sub 
jected  his  conduct  to  unfavorable  construction  :  another  cause 
he  himself  indicated,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  when,  after 
speaking  of  the  gifts  assigned  him  by  heaven,  he  sadly  exclaims, 

" and  from  my  graaplea  hand 

Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls  lie  hour-glass  sand  I" 

Some  of  these  precious  pearls  he  let  fall,  not  from  wanting  a 
deep  sense  of  their  value,  or  any  lightness  of  feeling,  but  because 
he  lacked  resolution  to  hold  them  fast,  or  "stoop"  to  recover  what 
he  yet  "wept"  to  lose.  Still  it  was  but  a  cruel  half  truth,  when 
one  strangely  converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  ever  shoot- 
ing out  his  arrows  even  bitter  words,  spoke  of  him  thus  :  "  There 
is  a  man  all  intellect  but  without  a  will !"  Sometimes  indeed  to 
will*was  present  with  him  when  he  found  not  how  to  perform  ; 
aU  the  good  that  he  would  he  did  not ;  but  his  performance, 
taken  upon  the  whole,  his  involuntary  defects  considered,  in- 
spired his  many  friends  with  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  a 
wise,  but  humanly  speaking,  a  good  man.  "  Good  and  great," 
some  say  :  whether  or  no  he  was  the  latter,  and  how  far,  let 
others  declare,  time  being  the  umpire  ;  it  signifies,  comparatively^ 
nothing  to  the  persons  most  interested  in  and  for  him  wliat  the 
decision  on  this  point  may  be;  but  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart  must  be  borne  witness  to  by  those  in  the  present  day  who 
knew  him  best  in  private.  Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  cor- 
Teetnesa  of  his  intuitions  and  the  clearness  of  his  moral  sense, 
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that,  througli  life,  his  associates,  with  few  exceptions,  weie  dift- 
tinguiahed  by  high  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  from  first  to  last 
of  his  course  here  below  he  was  a  discoverer  and  a  proclaimer 
of  excellence  both  in  books  and  men. 

MR.  Coleridge's  relioious  opinions  ;  their  formation  ;  inscoN- 

CEPTIONS  AND  MISREPRESENTATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Such  imputations  as  those  I  have  had  the  painful  task  of  dis- 
cussing, are  apt  to  circulate  rapidly  and  meet  a  ready  credence 
firom  part  of  the  pubHc,  when  they  concern  a  writer  whose  writ- 
ings are  obnoxious  to  various  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
who  has  never  secured  the  favor  and  admiration  of  the  light- 
reading  and  little  ^thinking  world.  For  one  man  who  will  fully 
and  deeply  examine  any  portion  of  the  opinions,  religious  or 
philosophical,  of  a  fuU  and  deep  thinker,  there  are  hundreds  ca- 
pable of  comparing  the  run  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  being 
entertained  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism  :  if  some  are  grateful  to 
him  for  light  thrown,  as  their  eyes  tell  them,  upon  truth,  far 
more  are  ofiended  because  this  same  light  reveals  to  them  the 
untruth  which  they  would  fain  not  see  in  its  proper  hues  and 
proportions ;  who,  not  being  prepared  to  overthrow  his  reasonings 
by  a  direct  attack,  are  glad  to  come  at  them  obliquely,  by  lower- 
ing his  personal  character  and  thereby  weakening  his  authority. 
The  whole  Eomish  world  was  bent  on  convicting  Luther  of  An- 
tinomianism,  and  as  they  could  not  discover  it  in  his  writings, 
they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  it  iu  his  life,  and  as  it  was 
not  forthcoming  in  either,  they  put  it  into  both ;  they  took  all 
his  rhetoric  the  wrong  way  up,  and  hunted  for  unsoimdness  in 
his  mind  and  libertinism  in  his  conduct,  as  vultures  hunt*  for 
things  corrupt  in  nature.*     The  spirit  evidenced  in  this  proced- 

*  I  believe  that  Bayle'e  article  caused  a  dead  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Reformer's  personal  "  carnality"  for  ages.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
reviyed,  and  there  is  a  fsaint  attempt  to  bring  up  some  of  the  old  stories 
circulated  against  him  to  the  effect  that  he  made  liberty  a  cloak  for  licen- 
tununas/  (See  on  Luther's  Life  and  Opinions  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Com- 
forter, vol.  ii.  pp.  666-878.)  It  was  an  "  easy  feat"  to  put  Pantheism  into 
the  "  bottom  of  Luther's  doctrine  and  personal  character"  (Essay  on  Devel- 
opment, p.  84),  becaiise  the  bottom  of  doctrine  is  one  knows  not  where,  and 
Paniheismf  as  modem  polemics  employ  the  term,  one  knows  not  what ;  but 
to  fiuten  dissolnteness  on  bis  conduct  is  by  no  means  easy. 
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me, — that  "ancient  i^irit  is  not  dead;''  religious  -writers,  even 
at  the  present  day,  are  far  too  prone  to  discredit  a  man's  opin- 
ions at  second-hand  hy  tracing  them  to  some  averred  evil  source 
in  his  character,  or  perverting  influence  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  This  seems  exceptionable  however  gently  done,  first 
because  it  is  a  very  circuitous  and  uncertain  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth  ;  a  man's  opinions  we  know  on  his  own  statements  of 
them :  but  in  attempting  to  discover  the  means  through  which 
they  have  been  formed,  we  are  searching  in  the  dark,  or  the 
duskiest  and  most  deceptive  twilight,  and,  having  no  clear  light 
to  guide  us,  are  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  some  ignis  fatuus  of  our 
own  prejudices  and  delusions.  Let  the  opinions  be  tried  on  their 
own  merits,  and  if  this  is  beside  the  inquirer's  purpose,  and  he 
chooses  to  assume  the  truth  of  those  he  himself  holds,  consider- 
mg  them  too  certain  and  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  question  of,  in 
the  same  spirit  let  him  disdain  to  snatch  an  argument  in  their 
favor,  out  of  themselves,  from  doubtful  considerations.  Alas! 
how  many  of  those  who  hold  this  lofly  tone,  calling  their  own 
belief  the  truth,  and  other  men's  belief  mere  opinion,  only  bo- 
cause  they  have  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  a  Certain  test  of 
truth  which  others  can  not  assent  to,  will  yet  resort  to  questiona- 
ble methods  of  recommending  this  their  unquestionable  creed, 
and  bring  elaborate  sophisms  and  partial  representations,  fit  only 
to  impose  upon  prepossessed  and  ductile  readers,  to  the  aid  of 
"practical  infallibility  I" 

But  the  second  and  even  stronger  objection  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  that  the  desire  to  find  the  origin  of  a  man's  way 
of  thinking  in  the  facts  of  his  history,  brings  the  inquirer  under 
great  temptation  to  depart  from  strict  truth  in  regard  to  the  facts 
themselves, — ^to  mould  them,  often  perhaps  unconsciously,  into 
such  a  shape  as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  these  inconveniences  do  attach  to 
the  principle  itself,  I  will  take  my  example  of  its  operation  froifl 
a  respectable  quarter,  where  no  unkindly  spirit  is  manifested  in 
tone  or  language.  .The  seventh  number  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
cdlany  of  July,  1842,  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  short  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings,  which  are  entitled  "  Con- 
tributions of  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  the  Revival  of  Catholic  Truths." 
I  would  suggest,  by  the  way,  that  if  my  Father  had  taught  only 
as  sach  eclectics  fin)m  his  works  would  have  him  appear  to  hav« 
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taught,  his  contributionB  to  catholic  truth  would  have  been  mea- 
gre enough,  and  might  even  have  told  in  favor  of  much  that  he 
considered  most  uncatholic  falsehood  ;  had  his  views  been  com- 
pressed within  the  bounds  into  which  an  implicit  faith  in  the  for- 
mal theology  of  early  times  must  have  compressed  them,  his  sys- 
tem would  have  been  lifeless  and  unreal  as  that  which  he  was 
ever  seeking  to  enliven  and  organize  ;  he  would  have  done  little 
toward  enlightening  his  generation,  though  he  might  have  aided 
others  to  strengthen  particular  parties  by  bringing  up  again  for 
current  use  obsolete  religious  metaphysics  and  neglected  argu- 
ments— a  very  difierent  process  from  that  of  a  true  revival, 
which,  instead  of  raising  up  the  dead  body  of  ancient  doctrine, 
calls  forth  the  life  and  substance  that  belong  to  it,  clothed  in  a 
newer  and  more  spiritual  body,  and  gives  to  the  belief  of  past 
ages  an  expansion  and  extension  commensurate  with  the  devel- 
oped mind  of  our  progressive  race.  Such  was  the  revival  of 
catholic  truth  at  which  he  aimedy  with  whatever  success,  and  to 
bring  him  in  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  an  opposite  character,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  him  injlistice. 

My  immediate  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  notice  the  ex- 
tracts themselves,  but  certain  observations,  respecting  my  Father, 
prefixed  to  them.  They  are  contained  in  the  little  introduction, 
which  speaks  as  follows  : 

**  These  excerpts  are  not  brought  forward  as  giving  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinions  in  all  their  modi- 
fications, or  as  specimens  of  his  writings  generally ;  they  are 
rather  the  chance  metal  of  a  mine,  rich  indeed,  but  containing 
ores  of  every  degree  of  value.  They  may,  however,  serve  to 
show,  how  much  he  contributed  by  his  elimination  of  powerful  • 
truths,  in  the  then  unhealthy  state  of  literature,  to  the  revival  of 
sounder  principles.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  one, 
who  relied  so  much  6n  himself,  and  was  so  little  guided,  at  least 
directly,  by  external  authority,  should  have  fallen  into  some  incon- 
sistencies. These  inconsistencies  are  rather  the  result  of  an  un- 
due development  of  certain  parts  of  Christian  philosophy,  than 
the  holding  of  opinions  immediately  heretical." 

*•  The  circumstances  in  his  Christian  course,  which  we  may 
regard  as  having  impaired  his  power  of  duly  appreciating  the  rel- 
ative value  of  certain  Catholic  truths,  were  his  profession  of  liter- 
ature, his  having  edited  a  newspaper,  and  having  been  engaged 
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in  a  course  of  heretical  and  schismatical  teaching.  That  ho  was 
leficued  from  these  dangers  and  crimes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
saved  from  their  efiects,  is,  it  is  not  improhable,  owing  to  the 
circmnstances  of  his  early  education.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, admitted  into  the  Church,  and  taught  4ts  doctrines  by  his 
pious  and  simple-hearted  father,  was  impressed  by  his  instructor, 
the  Rey.  James  Bowyer,  with  the  unrealities  and  hollowness  of 
modem  literature,  and  during  his  whole  life  was  the  subject  of 
severe  afflictions,  which  he  received  in  patience,  expressing  for 
his  past  and  oflen  confessed  sins,  penitence  in  word,  and  doubt- 
less penance  in  deeds.  Through  those  means  he  may  have  at- 
tained his  happy  privilege,  of  uttering  the  most  important  truths, 
and  clothing  them  in  such  language  as  rendered  their  reception 
more  easy  to  minds  not  entirely  petrified  by  the  materialism  of 
the  day." 

For  Mr.  Coleridge's  sake  alone  it  might  be  thought  scarcely 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  remarks,  which  are  per- 
haps at  this  time  remembered  by  few,  and,  like  a  thousand  others 
of  similar  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  be  counteracted  in  their  drift, 
so  far  as  it  is  erroneous,  by  the  ever-renewed  influence  of  his 
writings,  as  the  returning  waters  sweep  from  the  sea-shore  what 
children  have  scattered  there  during  the  ebb.*  For  the  sake  of 
right  principle,  I  must  observe,  that  in  seeking  to  strengthen  our 
own  &ith  by  casting  any  measure  of  discredit  on  minds  which 
have  not  received  it,  we  rather  show  our  zeal  in  its  behalf,  than 
any  true  sense  of  its  intrhisic  excellence  or  confidence  in  its 
power.  When  a  critic  or  biographer  has*  a  man's  whole  life, — 
whole  body  of  opinions — ^under  review,  he  may  fairly  enough,—* 
though  it  is  always  a  most  difficult  process, — attempt  to  show 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  his  character  and  modes  of  thought 
were  afiected  by  external  circumstances ;  but  I  can  not  help 
tiiinking  it  very  unfair  to  pre-occupy  a  reader's  mind  with  two  or 
three  points  of  a  man's  life  selected  out  of  his  personal  history, 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  use  this  simile  of  the  Sea  to  denote,  not 
the  sixe  or  importance,  but  the  oomparative  permanence  of  my  Father's 
writingB.  That  he  has  achieved  a  permanent  place  in  literature  (I  do  not 
aay  what  or  where),  I  certainly  believe ;  and  I  also  believe  that  no  persons 
well  acquainted  with  his  writings  will  bo  disposed  to  deny  the  position, 
except  those  who  represent  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  twenty  and  thirty  < 
j«arsago. 
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previously  to  introdaoing  a  few  of  his  opinionB  to  their  notice. 
Every  man  who  is  in  error,  who  can  not  see  the  truth  when  it  is 
hefore  him,  lahors  under  some  defect,  intellectual  or  moral,  and 
this  may  have  heen  brought  out, — ^I  think  such  defects  are  never 
caused  or  implanted^ — ^by  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
play  to  impute  such  defects  to  a  writer  or  describe  them  as  hav- 
ing corrupted  his  opinions,  when  the  nature  of  the  opinions  them- 
selves is  adkitc  sub  lite  among  Christians  and  good  men.<^ 

My  principal  objection,  however,  to  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  is,  that  they  are  incorrect  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
or  both.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  real  aim  of  the  Miscellanist 
was  not  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  Catholicity  in  an  individual 
mind,  but  to  spread  what  he  considered  to  be  Catholic  truth,  and 
to  this  my  Father's  character  as  a  man  was  made  subservient 
On  first  reading  his  prefix  I  regarded  one  of  its  assertions  as  a 
pure  mistake,  and  on  this  subject  received  the  following  testimo  • 
nial  firom  Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  whose  great  and  honored  name 
it  must  ever  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  fiiends  of  Coleridge 
to  associate  his. 

— "  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  your  Father  never  was  Edito? 
of  any  periodical  publication  whatsoever  except  The  Watchman 
and  The  Friend,  neither  of  which,  as  you  know,  was  long  con- 
tinued, and  The  Friend  expressly  excluded  even  allusion  to  tem- 
porary topics ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  had  The 
Watchman  any  thing  of  the  character  of  a  newspaper.  When 
he  was  very  young  he  published  several  sonnets  in  a  London 
newspaper.  Afterw&rds  he  was  in  strict  connection  with  the 
•editors  or  at  least  proprietors  of  one  or  more  newspapers.  The 
Courier  and  The  Morning  Post ;  and  in  one  of  these,  I  think  it 
was  the  latter,  your  Father  wrote  a  good  deal.'* — 

"  So  convinced  was  I  of  the  great  service  that  your  Father  ren- 
dered Mr.  Stuart's  paper,  that  I  urged  him  to  put  in  his  claim  to 

*  I  wish  the  reader  to  obserye  that  I  attach  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chr.  Miscellany  in  thmuelves ;  as  an  index  of  a  state  of 
feeling  in  certain  quarters  and  an  instance  of  what  is  daily  practised,  to  the 
production  of  injury  and  irritation  more  than  any  real  good,  they  are  not 
insignificant  Personality  is  a  poisoned  weapon  in  religious  warfare ;  and 
all  religious  statements  in  these  days  are  necessarily  a  warfare,  open  or  un- 
declared Personal  character  should  never  be  dealt  with  at  second-hand ;  it 
should  be  left  to  those  who  undertake  the  trouble  and  respoDBibility,  wliila 
they  possess  the  seal,  of  the  biographer. 
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be  admitted  a  proprietor ;  bat  this  he  declined,  having  a  great 
disinclination  to  any  tie  of  the  kind.  In  fact  he  could  not  bear 
being  shackled  in  any  way.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  should 
be  sorry,  if  any  one  o^red  him  an  estate,  for  he  should  feel  the 
possession  would  involve  cares  and  duties  that  would  be  a  clog  to 
him."—* 

The  "Newspaper"  which  is  supposed  to  have  retarded  my 
Father's  growth  in  Catholicism,  it  now  occurs  to  me,  may  have 
been  TTie  WcUchman,  as  in  that  miscellany  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  preceding  days  was  reported  and  discussed ; 
but  I  still  think,  that  the  impression  which  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  inference  drawn  firom  it,  is  calculated  to  convey, 
is  far  from  just.  To  be  for  any  length  of  time  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  work,  which  is  the  successful  organ  of  a  party,  what- 
ever principles  that  party  may  profess,  nay  even  if  they  call  them- 
selves Catholic,  is  indeed  to  be  in  a  situation  of  some  danger  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  sense  :  but  such  was  never  my  Father's 
situation.  When  he  is  described  as  having  been  impaired  in  his 
religious  mind«by  editing  a  newspaper,  would  any  one  guess  the 
fact  to  be  this,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  put  forth  ten  numbers  of  a 
miscellaneous  work,  one  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
politics  of  the  times,  and  was  unable  to  make  it  answer  because 
he  would  not  adapt  it  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  of  newspapers 
in  general  ?  Let  those  who  have  been  led  to  think  that  Mr. 
Coleridge's  services  to  public  journals  may  have  deadened  his 
religious  susceptibilities  consider,  not  only  the  principles  which  he 
professes  and  the  frame  of  mind  which  he  'displays  on  this  very 
subject  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  present  work,  but  the  charac- . 
ter  of  his  newspaper  essays  themselves  ;  had  the  writer,  to  whose 
remarks  I  refer,  done  this,  before  he  pronounced  judgment,  I  think 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  my  Father  conformed  the 
publications  he  aided  to  himself  and  his  own  high  views,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  them,  not  himself  to 
vulgar  periodical  writing.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  indeed,  in 
the  year  1817,  flui^  in  his  teeth,  '*  Ministerial  Editor.'*  With 
them  the  reproach  lay  in  the  word  Ministerial.  Tempora  mu* 
tantur — but  the  change  of  times  has  not  yet  brought  truth  to  the 
aervioe  of  my  Father,  or  made  him  generally  understood. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  chap.  v.  of  the  Biographical  Supplement  for 
an  aeocyimt  of  Mr.  C.'s  ooDnection  with  Mr.  Stuart. 
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Not  however  the  connection  with  newspapers  merely,  but  the 
profession  of  literature  is  specified  as  one  among  other  causes, 
which  alienated  my  Father's  mind  from  Catholicity.  The  pecu- 
liar disadvantages  of  the  ''trade  of  authorsliip"  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  himself  described  in  this  biographical  fragment ;  he  has  shown 
that  literature  can  scarcely  be  made  the  means  of  living  without 
being  debased ;  but  he  himself  failed  in  it,  as  the  means  of  living, 
because  he  would  not  thus  debase  it, — would  not  sacrifice  higher 
aims  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popularity.  Literature,  pursued 
not  as  a  mere  trade,  is  naturally  the  ally,  rather  than  the  adver- 
sary, of  religion.  It  is  indeed  against  our  blessed  Lord,  if  not  for 
him ;  but  though  it  has  its  peculiar  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  satis- 
fies the  soul  more  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  be- 
come a  permanent  substitute  for  religion  with  the  higher  sort  of 
characters,  yet  surely,  by  exercising  the  habits  of  abstraction  and 
reflection,  it  better  disciplines  the  mind  for  that  life  which  con- 
sists in  seeking  the  things  that  are  above  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
flesh,  than  worldly  business  or  pleasure.  Inferior  pursuits  may 
sooner  weary  and  disgust,  but  during  their  continuance  they  more 
unfit  the  mind  for  higher  ones ;  and  the  departure  of  one  set  of 
guests  does  not  leave  the  soul  an  empty  apartment,  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  reception  of  others  more  worthy. 

And  how  should  literature  indispose  men  toward  Cathdtc 
views  in  religion  ?  The  common  argument  in  behalf  of  those 
which  are  commonly  so  called  rests  upon  historical  testimony  and 
outward  evidence  ;  why  should  the  profession  of  literature  render 
men  less  able  to  estimate  proof  of  this  nature  ?  A  pursuit  it  is 
which  leads  to  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  what  can  be  said  for 
the  somidness  of  that  system  to  which  these  are  adverse  ?  Some 
indeed  maintain  that  our  persuasions  in  such  matters  depend  lit- 
tle upon  argument ;  that  none  can  truly  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Church  system,  save  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
obeying  it,  and  that  from  their  youth  up.  Now  it  is  not,  of 
course,  contended  that  my  Father  was,  during  his  whole  life,  in 
the  best  position  for  appreciating  Catholicity  and  becoming  attach- 
ed to  it ;  but  this  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  he  never  was 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  precluded  firom  drawing  nigh  to  any 
truthful  system,  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  due  time  ooming 
under  its  habitual  sway. 

Again  in  what  sense  can  it  be  truly  said  of  Coleridge  that  he 
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difflegrarded  authority  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  instance  a  thinker 
more  disposed  to  weigh  the  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  more  ready 
to  modify  his  views  by  consideration  of  their's  or  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest.  Can  those  who  bring  the  charge  against  him 
substantiate  of  it  more  than  this,  that  he  had  not  their  convictions 
respecting  the  authority  attributable  to  a  certain  set  of  writers  of 
a  certain  age  ?  And  does  it  not  appear  that  this  theory  of  the 
consentient  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  its  "practical  infaUi- 
bility  "  involves  the  depreciation  of  authority,  at  least  in  one  very 
important  sense  ?  He  who  binds  himself  by  it,  strictly,  must 
neetls  hold  human  intelligence  to  be  of  little  avail  in  the  determi- 
nation of  religious  questions,  since  it  is  the  leading  principle  of 
this  theory  of  faith,  that  our  belief  has  been  fixed  by  an  outward 
revelation, — the  commentary  of  tradition  upon  Scripture, — and 
that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man, 
interpreted  by  the  understanding,  as  the  everlasting  organ  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  ?  The  weakest  intellect  can  receive  doctrine  im- 
plicitly  as  well  as  the  strongest,  and  to  hand  over  that  which 
has  been  already  settled  and  defined  requires  no  great  depth  or 
subtlety  of  intellect.  If  the  weightiest  matters  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  man  can  be  employed  are  already  so  determined  by 
an  outward  oracle,  that  all  judgment  upon  them  is  precluded,  and 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  no  concern  in  estab- 
lishing or  confirming  their  truth,  authority,  as  the  weight  which 
the  opinion  of  the  good  and  wise  carries  along  with  it,  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  questions,  is  superseded  and  set  aside.  And 
the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  professors  of  this  sort  of  Catholicity t 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  whether  from  narrowness  or  from 
exaltediiess,  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  respect 
toward  highly  endowed  men,  or  for  entering  into-  the  merits  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  persons.  None  are  burning 
and  shining  lights  for  them  except  such  as  exclusively  irradiate 
their  own  sphere  (which  is  none  of  the  widest) ;  and  their  radi- 
ance appears  the  stronger  to  their  eyes  because  they  see  nothing 
but  darkness  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  here 
refer  to  that  antiquarian  theory,  according  to  which  every  doc- 
trine bearing  upon  religion,  held  by  the  Fathers,  even  tJiough  the 
matter  of  tlie  doctrine  he  rather  scientific  and  metaphysiad  than 
directly  spiritual  and  practical, — as  for  instance  the  doctrine  of 
VOI-.  lu.  .  0 
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free  iiiU,— constitutes  Catholic  consent^  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  the  voice  of  its  heavenly  Head ; 
that  the  early  Christian  writers,  where  they  agree,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered practically  infallible,  on  account  of  their  external  position 
in  reference  to  the  Apostles ;  that  succeeding  writers  are  of  no 
authority,  except  so  far  as  they  deliver  what  is  agreeable  to 
"  Catholic  doctrine,"  so  understood,  and  in  so  far  as  they  difler 
from  it  are  at  once  to  be  considered  unsound  and  unworthy  of 
attention.  If  such  a  theory  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  maintained  by 
a  certain  cIeiss  of  High  Churchmen,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  only  a  shadow :  though  in  this  case  I  should  be  more 
than  ever  perplexed  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
and  orthodox  so  much  disapprove  in  the  opinion  of  my  Father  on 
the  subject  in  question  ;  or  why  he  should  be  accused  of  disre- 
garding authority,  because,  though  he  thought  the  consentient 
teaching  of  the  early  Christian  writers  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  upon  theologi- 
cal questions,  or  certainly  the  voice  of  God.  Something  very 
different  was,  to  his  mind,  implied  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
Church ;  for  without  His  presence  in  any  special  sense,  as  the 
life-giving  Light,  a  fully  developed  system  of  doctrine,  capable  of 
being  received  implicitly,  might  have  been  transmitted  from  age 
to  age.  He  saw  the  fulfilment  of  it,  partly  at  least,  in  the  power 
given  to  individual  minds  to  be  what  the  prophets  were  of  old, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  spake,  religious  instructors  of  their  gen- 
eration.* 

Literature,  liberally  pursued,  has  no  other  bearing  on  a  man's 
religious  opinions  than  as  it  leaves  him  more  at  liberty  to  form 
them  for  himself  than  any  other.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
another  point  of  view  I  readily  admit,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
want  of  any  regular  profession  at  all,  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
injurious  to  the  wtan,  and  consequently  to  the  thin,ker.\     But  if 

*  I  find  the  Bame  argument  in  Dr.  Amold^s  Fragment  on  the  Chm>ch.  He 
words  it  thus :  *'  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  abide  forever  with 
luB  Church,  implies  surely  that  clejirer  views  of  truth  should  be  continually 
vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  if  the  work  were  indeed  fully  complete  when  the 
Apostles  entered  into  their  rest,  what  need  was  there  for  the  Spirit  of  Wis- 
dom, as  well  as  of  Love,  to  be  ever  present  even  imto  the  end  of  the 
world  r 

f  After  speaking  in  warm  eulogy,  according  to  his  wont,  of  S.  T.  C.  Dr. 
Arnold  Bays,  "  But  yet  there  are  marks  enough  that  his  mind  was  a  little 
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a  regular  calling  tends  to  steady  the  mind,  restraining  it  from 
too  tentative  a  direction  of  thought,  and  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
vain  activity,  it  tends  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree  to  fix  and  pet-' 
riiy  the  spirit,  of  which  I  beleive  abundant  evidence  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  professional  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no  fixed 
occupation  which  does  not  in  some  measure  tend  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  soul ;  the  want  of  one  permits  a  man  to  commune 
with  human  nature  more  variously  and  freely  than  is  possible  for 
those  to  whom  a  stated  routine  presents  persons  and  things  with 
a  certain  uniformity  of  aspect ;  it  is  not  mere  experience  that 
gives  knowledge,  but  a  diversified  experience,  and  the  power  of 
beholding  the  diversity  it  contains  through  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ticular bias  and  leisure  for  contemplation.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
•it  presents  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  the  philosophic  mind, 
even  the  want  of  a  regular  calling  may  in  some  degree  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  truthful  views  in  religion.  "It  is  scarcely 
possible,"  said  my  Father  himself,  addressing  Mr.  Frere,  "  to  con- 
ceive an  individual  less  under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
turbing forces  of  the  judgment  than  your  poor  friend ;  or  from 
situation,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  thinking,  from  age,  state  of 
health,  and  temperament,  less  likely  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  course 
by  the  imder-currents  of  hope  or  feaar,  of  expectation  or  wish.  But 
least  of  all  by  predilection  for  any  particular  sect  or  party  ;  for 
wherever  I  look,  in  religion  or  in  politics,  I  seem  to  see  a  world 
of  power  and  talent  wasted  on  the  support  of  half  truths,  too  often 
the  most  mischievous  because  least  suspected  of  errors."*" 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  having  no  predilection 
for  any  sect  or  party  that  parties  and  party  organs  have  either 
neglected  or  striven  against  him  ;  they  were  indeed  his  natural 
opponents,  as  they  must  ever  be  of  any  man,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  examine  the  truth  of  modes  of  thought  in  general,  while  an 
assumption  of  the  truth  of -certain  modes  of  thought  is  the 
ground  of  their  existence  as  parties,  and  the  band  that  keeps 
them  together.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  con- 
demnation of  "the  avowed   disdain   of  party  religion;"  that 

diseased  by  the  yrasxt  of  a  profeasioo,  and  the  ooosequent  unsteadiness  of  hik 
mind  and  purposes :  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  the  very  power  of  contem 
platioa  becomes  impaired  or  diverted,  when  it  is  made  the  main  employ- 
ment of  lifa"    See  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
•  Church  and  State.    Advertisement,  VI.  pp.  24,  25. 
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*'  Christ  undeniably  made  a  party  the  vehicle  of  his  doctrine,  and 
did  not  cast  it  at  random  on  the  world,  as  men  would  now  have 
it  ;"*  and  undeniable  it  surely  is,  that  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  the  union  of  members  for  the  support  or  propagation  of 
truth.  But  then,  from  the  weakness  of  human  hearts  and  falli- 
bility of  human  understandings  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while  jp«r/^ 
union  is  right  in  the  abstract,  parties  are  generally  more  or  less 
wrong,  both  in  principle  and  conduct,  and  do  more  or  less  depart 
from  truth  in  their  resolution  to  maintain  some  particular  portion 
or  representation  of  it.  The  party  that  has  our  Lord  at  its  head 
and  fights  for  Him  and  Him  only  is  one  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  considered  as  still  militant ;  but  this  host,  like  the  fiery 
one  that  surrounded  Elisha,  is  invisible.  The  party  which 
Christ  instituted  was  not  invisible,  but  it  difiers  essentially  from  ' 
all  parties  within  the  precincts  of  Christendom  for  this  very 
reason,  that  it  was  undeniably  instituted  by  Him,  and  that  they 
who  composed  it  had  to  defend  the  moral  law  in  its  depth  and 
purity,  theism  itself  in  its  depth  and  purity — (the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  a  Spirit,  one  and  personal,  with  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature — a  faint  distorted 
shadow  of  which  was  alone  preserved  by  Polytheists) — against  a 
popular  religion,  which,  though  pious  and  spiritual  in  comparison 
with  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  things  that  are  above,  was  the 
very  world  and  the  flesh,t  as  opposed  to  Christianity.  Thus 
they  were  striving  for  the  life  and  soul  which  animates  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  whereas  I  would  fain  believe,  that  the  contentions 

*  Sermons  preaclied  before  the  Uuiveraiiy  of  Oxford.    Serm.  viii.  p.  166. 

f  Heathenism  in  Scripture  is  represented  as  one  with  sensuality,  pro- 
faneness  and  disregard  of  the  life  to  come ;  to  work  the  will  of  the  Gentiles 
was  to  ran  to  every  kind  of  evil  excess ;  and  almost  the  same,  I  suppose, 
maybe  said  of  the  monstrous  heresies,  against  which  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprobation.  In  his  Fragment  on 
the  Church,  Dr.  Arnold  remarks,  tliat  "the  heresies  ccmdemned  by  the 
Apostles  were  not  mere  erroneous  opinions  on  some  theoretical  truth,  but 
absolute  perversions  of  Christian  holiness ;  that  they  were  not  so  much  false 
as  wicked  And  further,  where  there  was  a  false  opinion  in  the  heresy,  it 
was  of  so  monstrous  a  character,  and  so  directly  connected  with  profligacy 
of  life,  that  it  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  so-called  heresies  of  later 
nges,"  pp.  89,  90.  Does  it  appear  that  our  Lord  ever  rebuked  either  unbe- 
lief or  misbelief,  except  as  one  and  the  same  with  worldliness  and  wicked- 
ness, or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  subjection  of  the  mind  to  the 
flesh! 
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among  parties  of  Chnstians  are  less  for  this  life  and  soul  than  for 
the  forms  in  which  they  severally  hold  that  it  is  most  fitly  clothed, 
and  with  which  they  identify  it.*  And  this  is  no  unworthy  sub- 
ject of  contention,  because  the  life  and  spirit  are  best  preserved 
tiad  most  fully  expressed  in  the  truest  forms, — a  correct  and  dis- 
tinct intellectual  system  is  the  best  preservative  of  the  essential 
portion  of  faith  ;  but  yet,  because  they  are  forms,  the  strife  con- 
cerning them  will  bo  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  unholy  war- 
fare than  a  struggle  pro  aris  et  focis, — ^for  the  very  ideas  of  a 
spiritual  religion  and  for  a  pure  and  pregnant  morality,  the  tes- 
timony to  which  every  soul  may  find  at  home,  if  it  looks  deep 
into  its  own  retirements. 

In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  however,  I  need  only  ob- 
serve that  party  compact  operates  chiefly  for  the  preserving  and 
extending  of  truth,  considered  as  already  established,  while  the 
discovery  or  development  of  it  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual efibrts  ;  it  even  tends  to  retard  such  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning, because,  as  essentially  conservative,  it  ventures  upon  no  ex- 
periments, but  is  bound  to  consider  every  departure  from  that 
form  of  teaching,  which,  has  hitherto  served  to  convey  and  pre- 
serve spiritual  truth,  as  endangering  its  purity  and  stability  ;  and 

*  To  take  the  extreme  cose,  Socinianism,  I  have  long  thought  that  a  man 
may,  that  many  a  man  doe«,  athwart  the  negative  lines  of  this  creed,  which 
in  some  cases  appear  to  be  quite  negative  in  operation,  behold  in  heart  and 
spirit  every  deep  troth  on  which  Christians  around  them  are  dwelling, 
every  truth  meet  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living,  and  to  fit  the  soul 
for  a  higher  life  than  the  present.  I  hope  and  believe  that  such  persons  do 
practically  embrace  the  divinity  of  Chi'ist,  be<yinse  they  worship,  serve  and 
obey  Him, — they  address  their  religious  thoughts  to  Him  habitually — they 
attribute  to  Him  that  which  is  properly  divine,  the  work  of  Creation  and 
Kedemption,  although  they  have  wrong  conceptions  of  the  method  of  this 
work.  On  the  other  hand  I  should  suppose  that  many  Romanists  must 
practically  impute  divinity  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  Jesus,  from  the  ad- 
dresses which  they  make  to  her,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  seem  to  de- 
vote their  religious  minds  to  her.  At  best  they  appear  to  make  her  one 
with  our  Saviour,  and  not  merely  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus  but  with  the 
Eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  extending  His  attributes  to  her,  and  making  of 
the  twain  two  persons  and  one  Qod.  How  awfully  dangerous  would  it  be  to 
address  Christ  as  the  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man  if  he  were  not  himself 
both  God  imd  Man !  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  that  I  am  here  instituting 
any  general  comparison  between  Socinianism  and  Romanism  with  a  prefer^- 
ence  of  the  former.  I  am  merely  considering  what  either  may  poasi^v  b« 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  professor. 
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thus  it  may  easily  happen  that,  although  religious  doctrine  may 
and  must  be  diffused  and  maintained  by  men  acting  in  concert, 
yet  they  who  are  laboring  to  advance  the  truth,  to  reform  and 
expand  the  stock  of  divine  knowledge,  may  be  in  continual  antag- 
onism and  collision  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on  keeping  it 
from  going  back.  My  Father's  vocation,  if  he  had  any  in  this 
province,  was  to  defend  the  Holy  Faith  by  developing  it,  aiid 
showing  its  accordance  and  identity  with  ideas  of  reason  ;  he  has 
described  himself  as  one  who  "  feels  the  want,  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious support ;  who  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  the  smallest  but- 
tress ;  who  not  only  loves  Truth  even  for  itself,  and  when  it  re- 
veals itself  aloof  from  all  interest,  but  who  loves  it  with  an  in- 
describable awe" — ^which  causes  him  to — "  creep  toward  the 
light,  even  though  it  draw  him  away  from  the  more  nourishing 
warmth."  "  Yea,  I  should  do  so,"  he  adds,  "  even  if  the  light 
had  made  its  way  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple."* 

But  the  gravest  allegation  contained  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  is,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  once  engaged  in  "  a  course  of 
heretical  'and  schismatical  teaching :" — a  statement  which  seems 
to  imply,  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  pledged  to  teach  a  par- 
ticular set  of  doctrines,  as  a  man  is  pledged  upon  undertaking 
the  charge  of  a  spiritual  congregation,  who  expect  that  he  shall 
confine  himself  within  certain  lines  in  his  teaching,  and  will  listen 
to  him  no  longer  than  he  keeps  faith  with  them  on  that  point. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  supposing  the  doctrines  false,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  teaching  them,  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
man's  mind  in  alienation  from  truth  ;  because  it  weds  him  to  the 
false  doctrines,  not  by^inward  love  and  preference  only,  but  by  an 
outward  and  formal  union.  That  Mr.  Coleridge  was  never  bound 
to  Heresy  and  Schism  by  any  such  bonds  as  these  might  be 
gathered  from  the  present  work  alone,  and  would  be  fully  mani- 
fest to  any  one  who  considered  the  matter  with  care.  Soon  afler 
leaving  Cambridge  he  delivered  lectures  on  revealed  religion,  in 
which  he  set  forth  such  views*  as  he  entertained  at  the  time : 
afler  this  he  preached  occasionally  at  Bath,  at  Taunton,  and  as 
an  "  hireless  volunteer"  in  most  of  the  great  towns  which  he 
passed  through  on  a  tour  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield.  Once  indeed 
he  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  upon  him  the  charge  of  an 

*  It  is  best  to  peruse  a  fuller  ezposilion  of  this  sentiment  in  the  passage 
itself  which  occurs  in  the  Con/etswfu  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.  Letter  L  V 
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Unitarian  congregation ;  but  after  preaching  one  sermon,  in  which, 
from  the  account  of  an  car-witness,  there  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  poetry  and  the  general  principles  of  religion  than  of  vul- 
gur  heresy  and  schism,  he  abandoned  the  prospect  that  had  been 
held  out  to  him.  Not  that  the  offer,  by  which  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  it,  tended  to  bias  his  opinions  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  it  left  them  free  as  air,  operating  solely  to  detach  liim 
from  all  outward  connection  with  religious  bodies,  and  exempt 
him  from  the  least  temptation  to  place  himself  in  binding  rela- 
tions with  them,  or  any  sort  of  dependence  upon  them.  To  this 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have  submitted ;  for,  as  he 
mentioned  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  time,  had  he  preached  a 
second  sermon  at  Shrewsbury,  it  would  have  been  such  an  one 
as  must "  efiectually  have  disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view ;" 
so  little  was  he  disposed  to  keep  the  bounds  of  doctrine  marked 
out  by  any  sect,  or  to  let  the  body  of  his  opinions  live  and  grow 
under  external  form  and  pressure.  It  is  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  my  Father  was  impaired  for  life  in  the  power  of  religious  dis- 
cernment by  a  course  of  teaching,  which  taught  himself  to  per- 
ceive the  deficiencies  and  errors  of  the  creec!  In  whicli  he  had 
sought  refuge  ;  that  he  was  perverted  by  the  very  process  which 
his  mind  went  through  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  That  which  to  the  passive  and  inert 
may  be  a  tainting  experience,  to  minds  like  his,  full  of  activity 
and  resistency,  is  but  a  strengthening  experiment :  he  doubted 
and  denied  in  order  to  believe  earnestly  and  intelligently.  His 
Unitarianism  was  purely  negative  ;  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
itive formal  divinity  of  the  Unitarians,  but  what  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  a  revulsion  from  certain  explanations  of  the 
Atonement  commonly  received  as  orthodox,  together  with  that 
insight  which  he  believed  himself  aflerwards  to  have  attained 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen 
into  by  man,  and  its  deep  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind  as  it  it  is  revealed  to  the  eye  of  Philosophy.* 
Against  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  describe  him  as  '*  intel- 
lectually bold  but  educationally  timid,"f  those  on  the  other  who 

*  See  hifi  own  remarks  on  tfais  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Bioffraphia. 

f  Quoted  from  a  volume  of  poetical  selections  and  critidsms  by  Leigh 
Hont,  entitled  "  Imagination  and  Fancy.''    Having  referred  to  this  agree-  . 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  early  education  for  all 
that  is  consonant  with  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
religious  creed,  and  lay  to  the  account  of  afler  circrnnstances  all 
that  they  disapprove  in  it,  I  must  firmly  maintain,  that  what 
they  are  so  anxious,  from  the  way  in  which  their  own  spirit  las 
been  moulded,  to  cast  upon  outward  things  in  the  formation  of 
his  opinions,  was,  in  the  main,  the  result  and  product  of  his  owur 
intellect  and  will.  When  the  years  of  childhood  were  past,  he 
lefl  behind  him  the  Eden,  as  some  consider  it,  of  implicit  faith  : 
the  world  of  behef  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  for  a 
time  he  sojourned  with  the  Unitarians,  beholding  in  them  only 
the  firm  and  honest  rejectors  of  a  creed,  which,  as  yet,  he  could 
not  receive  explicitly.  When  he  had  once  entered  their  ranks  no 
circumstances  existed  to  prevent  him  from  remaining  a  Psilan- 
thropist  and  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  ia  opposition  to 
the  sum  of  tenets  and  opinions  commonly  called  Catholic ;  many 
men  so  situated,  even  if  they  had  been  nurtured  as  he  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  would  either  have  abode  finally  within 
those  precincts  or  lefl  them  only  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  he  took,  and  combined  German  metaphysics 
with  an  atheistic  Pantheism,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  revealed  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Unitarians,  what  (mtioard  influence  was  there  to  prevent 
him  from  adopting  High  Church  doctrine,  as  it  is  taught  either 
by  Anglican  or  by  Romish  divines  ?  Some  men  have  passed 
from  a  deeper  and  earlier  training  in  "  heresy  and  schism"  than 
his  to  that  Church  theory  which  exhibits  an  earthly  and  visible 
system  and  proclaims  it  the  shrine  of  a  mystic  and  heavenly  one, 
not  simply  as  God's  instrument,  whereby  the  spirit  is  awakened 
in  man's  heart  and  mind  by  communion  with  Him,  but  as  being 
in  itself i  independently  of  all  such  effects  and  prior  to  them,  a 
receptacle  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  calls  upon  men  to  receive  it 

able  book  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  that,  had  the  author, 
gone  as  deep  into  Coleridge's  theosophy  as  into  his  poetry,  or  made  himself 
as  well  acquainted  with  his  religious  writings  as  with  his  poems,  he  could 
never  have  said  that  "  nine  tenths  of  his  theology  would  apply  equally  to 
their  own  creeds  in  the  mouths  of  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mussulman."  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  characterizes  the  religious  conceptions  of  Coleridge 
than  the  ever-present  aim  and  endeavor  tc  show  that  Christianity  is  reli- 
gion itself,  religion  in  its  deepest,  highest  and  fullest  expression,  the  very 
ground  as  well  as  the  summit  of  divine  truth. 
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M  thus  diTine  not  principally  on  internal  evidence,  the  hannony 
of  the  T?hole  scheme  within  itself,  attested  by  its  proper  morai 
and  spiritual  efiects,  but  on  an  outward  historic  proof,  reaching 
no  higher  than  probability,  yet  assumed  to  be  that  which  only 
the  unspiritual  mind  can  reject. 

That  he  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  that  he  came  to 
consider  the  notions  of  the  Church  entertained  by  ordinary  Prot- 
estants inadequate  and  unspiritual,  without  adopting  the  Romish 
doctrines  respecting  the  dergy  and  the  nature  of  their  interven- 
tion betwixt  G-od  and  man  in  the  mode  of  salvation ;  that  he  ex- 
alted the  spirituality  of  sacraments  without  admitting  the  primi- 
tive materialism,  by  many  styled  Catholic,  that  he  saw  the  very 
mind  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  teaching  of  Luther  on  the  Law  and  Jus 
tification  by  Faith,  yet  was  open-eyed  to  the  misuse  of  that 
teaching  and  the  practical  falsities  deduced  out  of  it  by  modem 
Methodists — all  this  and  much  more  in  his  system  of  religious 
opinion,  distinguishing  it  equally  from  over-sensualized,  and  from 
"  ndnimifidian'^  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  traced  to  peculiar 
circumstances  and  to  accident  as  its  principal  cause.  Doubtless 
it  was  a  blessing  to  "  the  Christian  philosopher''  that  he  had  a 
good  Christian  for  his  father — ^that  he  had  in  him  the  pattern  of 
"  an  Israelite  without  guile."  But  of  his  Churchmanship  I  be- 
lieve that  he  was  himself  almost  wholly  the  Father ;  and  I  verily 
think,  that  even  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  some  Protestant  sect,  he  would  have  burst  all 
bonds  asunder,  have  mastered  the  jphilosophy  of  his  age,  and  ar- 
rived at  convictions  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  now 
appear  on  the  face  of  his  writings. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  among  the  intelligent  readers  of 
Coleridge,  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  character  of  his  opin- 
ions from  that  which  I  have  expressed  :  who  believe  that,  during 
his  latter  years,  he  became  in  the  main  what  High  Churchmen 
consider  Catholic  and  orthodox,  whilst  any  notions  he  still  held 
of  a  different  character  were  anomalies,  remnants  of  his  early 
creed,  which  would  have  been  worked  out  of  his  mind  had  his 
years  been  prolonged.  There  are  others  amongst  the  proselytes 
to  the  Oxford  theology,  who  see  nothing  more  in  his  teaching 
than  a  stunted  Anglo-catholicism ;  some  of  these  aver  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  course  they  were  conducted  for  a  little  way 
fay  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coleridge ;  that  he  first  led  them  out  of 

c* 
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the  dry  land  of  negative  Protestantism ;  but  that  now,  by  help 
of  newer  guides,  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  him,  and  can 
look  down  on  his  lower  station  from  a  commanding  eminence. 
They  view  the  Aids  to  Reflection  as  a  half-way  house  to  Anglo- 
catholic  orthodoxy,  just  as  others,  who  have  got  beyond  them,  in 
a  certain  direction,  consider  their  Anglo-catholic  doctrine  a  half- 
way house  to  what  they  consider  the  true  Catholicism, — ^namely 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  own  belief  is,  that  such  a  view 
of  my  Father's  theological  opinions  is  radically  wrong ;  that  al- 
though an  imripe  High  Church  theology  is  all  that  some  readers 
have  found  or  valued  in  his  writings,  it  is  by  no  means  what  is 
there ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he  has  gone  little  way  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  then  proceeded  with  Bx)manizing  teachers  further  still, 
has  never  gone  along  Mrith  Coleridge  at  all,  or  entered  deeply  into 
any  of  his  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  though  there  may  be 
in  many  of  them  a  tone  and  a  spirit  with  which  he  has  sympa- 
thized, and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain  views  of  religion, 
which  has  gratified  his  feelings.  But,  though  I  conceive  my  Fa- 
ther's religious  system,  considered  as  to  its  intellectual  form,  to  be 
difierent  throughout  from  that  of  Anglo  or  Roman  Catholic,  as 
commonly  expounded,  that  it  coincided  in  si^stance  with  that 
which  these  parties  both  agree  to  consider  Catholic  doctrine,  I 
entirely  believe.  If  they  are  steering  Northward,  his  course  is 
to  the  North  as  much  as  theirs,  but  while  they  seek  it  by  the 
West  he  reaches  it  by  an  Easterly  voyage  ;  I  mean  that  he  is  as 
consistently  and  regularly  opposed  to  them  in  his  rationale  of 
doctrine  as  consentient  with  them  respecting  the  great  objects  of 
faith,  viewed  in  their  essence  ;  at  least  in  his  own  opinion,  though 
not  in  theirs ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween religious  ideas  and  the  intellectual  notions  with  which 
they  have  been  connected}  or  the  dogmas  firamed  in  relation  to 
them,  to  which  they  Appear  strangers.  His  Christian  divinity 
agreed  more  with  '*  Catholicism"  than  with  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  since  according  to  his  judgment  and  feelings  that  contains, 
whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  form,  the  spiritual  ideas  in  which 
the  true  substance  of  Christianity  consists,  more  completely  :  on 
some  points  it  coincided  with  the  "  Cathohcism"  of  Rome  rathei 
than  with  that  of  Anglicans  ;  he  recognized  for  instance  the  idea 
of  the  immanence  of  spiritual  power  and  hght  in  the  Church,  in- 
dependently of  the  authority  of  a  revelation  completed  in  past 
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Bges,  opposed  as  lie  was  to  the  application  of  that  idea  made  l|y 
Papists.  His  religious  system,  according  to  his  own  view  of  it, 
might  be  described  as  exhibiting  the  universal  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity, not  those  which  have  been  consciously  recognized  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all,  but  those  which  the  reason  and  spiritual 
sense  of  all  men,  when  sufficiently  developed,  bear  witness  to,  ex- 
plained according  to  a  modern  philosophy,  which  purports  to  be 
no  mere  new  thinking,  but  inclusively,  all  the  thought  that  has 
been  and  now  is  in  the  world.  Such  was  the  aim  and  design  of 
his  doctrine.  How  far  he  made  it  good  is  not  to  be  determined 
here.* 

They  who  difier  from  me  on  this  question  may  have  gone 
deeper  into  my  Father's  mind  than  myself  I  will  only  say  in 
support  of  my  own  impressions,  that  they  are  derived  from  a 
general  survey  of  his  writings,  late  and  early,  such  as  few  beside 
myself  can  have  taken,  and  that  I  came  to  the  study  of  them 
with  no  interest  but  the  common  interest  in  truth,  which  all  man- 
kind possess,  to  bias  my  interpretation.  Indeed  I  can  conceive  of 
no  influence  calculated  to  aflect  my  judgment,  except  the  natural 
wish,  in  my  mind  sufficiently  strong,  to  find  my  Father's  opinions 
as  near  as  may  be  to  established  orthodoxy, — as  little  as  possible 
out  of  harmony  with  the  notions  and  feeUngs  of  the  great  body 
of  pious  and  reflective  persons  in  his  own  native  land.  To  me, 
with  this  sole  bias  on  my  mind,  it  is  manifest,  that  his  system  of 
belief,  intellectually  considered,  diflfers  materially  from  "  Catholic" 
doctrine  as  commonly  understood,  and  that  this  difl^rence  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  meditative  life,  instead  of  being  shaded  ofi*, 

*  Since  the  chief  port  of  this  preface  was  written  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Archdeacon  Hare's  Mission  of  the  ComforUr^  which  I  dare  to 
pronounce  a  most  valuable  work,  meaning  that  I  find  it  <o,  without  the  pre- 
sumption, which  in  me  would  be  great  indeed,  of  pretending  to  enter  fuUy 
into  its  merits.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  remarks  upon 
my  Father  in  the  prefiice  and  in  the  notes  of  which  the  second  volume  con- 
abts,  confirmatory  of  some  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  myself  Even 
the  dedication  coincides  with  the  views  given  above,  for  it  is  this :  "  To  the 
honored  memory  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Christian  philosopher,  who  through 
dark  and  winding  paths  of  speculation  was  led  to  the  light,  in  order  that 
others  by  his  guidaiace  might  reach  that  lights  without  passing  through  the 
darkness,  these  Sermons  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  are  dedicated,  with 
deep  thankfulness  and  reverence,  by  one  of  the  many  pupils,  whom  hii 
writings  have  helped  to  discern  the  sacred  concord  and  unity  of  human  and 
divine  truth." 
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^eoame  more  definite  and  boldly  developed.  How  should  it  haye 
Deen  otherwise,  unless  he  had  abandoned  that  modern  philosophy, 
which  he  had  adopted  on  the  deepest  and  fullest  deliberation ; 
and  how,  without  such  abandonment,  could  he  have  embraced  a 
doctrinal  sptem  based  on  a  philosophy  fundamentally  difiercnt  ? 
How  could  he  who  believed  that ''  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  con- 
victions on  grounds  of  right  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian,*'  acquiesce  in  a  system,  which  suppresses  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  reason  and  judgment  in  the  determina- 
tion of  faith,  as  to  its  content ;  would  have  the  whole  matter,  for 
the  mass  of  mankind,  decided  by  feeling  and  habit  apart  from 
conscious  thought ;  and  bids  the  soul  take  refuge  in  a  home  of 
Christian  truths  in  which  its  higher  faculties  are  not  at  home, 
but  reside  hke  slaves  and  aliens  in  the  land  of  a  conqueror  ?  To 
his  latest  hour,  though  ever  dwelling  with  full  faith  on  the  doc- 
trines of'  Redemption  and  original  sin,  in  what  he  considered  the 
deepest  and  most  real  sense  attainable  by  man,  he  yet,  to  his 
latest  hour,  put  from  him  some  of  the  so-called  orthodox  notions 
and  modes  of  explaining  those  doctrines.  My  Father's  whole 
view  of  what  theologians  term  grace — ^the  internal  spiritual  rela- 
tions of  God  with  man,  his  conception  of  its  nature  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view,  difiers  from  that  which  most  "  Catholics"  hold 
themselves  bound  to  receive  unaltered  from  the  primitive  and 
medieval  Christian  writers ;  for  in  my  Father's  belief,  the 
teachers  of  those  days  knew  not  what  spirit  was,  or  what  it  was 
not,  metaphysically  considered ;  in  no  wise  therefore  could  he  re- 
ceive their  explanations  of  the  spiritual  as  sound  divinity,  readily 
as  he  might  admit  that  many  of  them  had  such  insight  into  the 
Christian  scheme  as  zeal  and  the  ardor  of  a  new  love  secure  to 
the  student  of  Holy  Writ.  Religion  must  have  some  intellectual 
form ;  must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  intellect ;  and  if 
the  medium  is  clouded  the  object  is  necessarily  obscured.  The 
great  aim  and  undertaking  of  modem  mental  philosophy  is  to 
clarify  this  inward  eye,  rather  than  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  vision, 
except  so  far  as  the  one  involves  the  other — ^to  show  what  spir- 
itual things  are  not,  and  thus  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
prevent  men  from  seeing,  as  mortals  may  see,  what  they  are. 

Those  who  maintain  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  metaphysioal 
views  of  doctrine,  and  seek  to  prove  them  Scriptural,  simply  be- 
cause ^ey  were  doctrines  of  early  Christian  writers,  ought  to  look 
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in  the  face  the  plain  fact  that  some  of  the  most  infltterUial  cf 
those  ecurly  writers  were  materialists, — not  as  holding  the  soul  to 
he  the  mere  result  of  hodily  organization,  but  as  holding  the  soul 
itself  to  be  material ; — ought  gravely  to  c:iisider,  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  reject  the  philosophy  of  a  certain  class  of  divines, 
and  yet  cling  "  limpet-like"*  to  their  forms  of  thought  on  religious 
questions,  forms  obviously  founded  upon,  and  conformed  to,  that 
philosophy.  They  believed  the  soul  to  be  material, — corporeal. 
Of  this  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  is  well  known  to  men  who 
have  examined  into  the  history  of  metaphysical  and  psychological 
opinion,*  I  can  not  give  detailed  proofs  in  this  place ;  but  in 
passing  I  refer  the  reader  to  TertulliaD  De  Resurr.  Cam.  cap. 
xvii.  and  De  Animas  cap.  ix.  ;  to  Irenseus,  Contra  Hcereses, 
Lid.  ii.  cap.  xix.  6,  and  to  the  preface  of  the  learned  Benedictine 
to  the  latter,  p.  161,  Artie.  XI.  De  Animarum  natura  et  statu 
post  mortem.  What !  are  we  to  be  governed  in  religious  mstor 
physique  and  the  rationale  of  belief  by  men  who  thought  that 
the  soul  was  poured  into  the  body  and  Uiere  thickened  like  jelly 
in  a  mould  ? — that  the  inner  man  took  the  form  of  the  outer, 
having  eyes  and  ears  and  aU  the  other  members,  like  unto  the 
body,  only  of  finer  stuff? — ^its  corpulency  being  consolidated  by 
densation  and  its  effigy  formed  by  expression  ?  This  was  the 
notion  of  Cyprian's  master,  the  acute  Tertullian,  and  that  of 
IrensBus  was  like  imto  it.  He  compares  the  soul  to  water  frozen 
in  a  vessel,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  freezes,! 
evidently  supposing,  with  Tertullian,  that  the  firm  substantial 
body  moulded  the  fluent  and  aerial  soulf — ^that  organization  was 
the  organizer.  It  appears  that  in  those  days  the  vzdgar  held  the 
sonl  to  be  incorporeal,i  according  to  the  views  of  Plato  and  other 

*  Mr.  Soott,  in  his  impresdye  Leotures  on  the  evolution  of  Philosophy 
out  of  Religion,  maintained  the  materialiflm  of  the  early  Chnstian  writers. 

f  Qmtra  Htsretes.    lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.  6. 

\  A  primordio  enim  in  Adam  oonereta  et  oonfigurata  corpori  anima,  ut 
totius  subfttantiffl,  ita  et  oonditionis  istius  semen  efficit.  TertulL  De  Anima. 
Cap.  ix.  adfinem, 

§  TertuU.  De  Res.  Oar.  Cap.  xvii.  in  initio. — aliter  anima  non  capiat 
passionem  tormenti  sen  refrigerii,  utpote  inoorporalis :  hoo  enim  vulgut 
tadttimat,  Nosautem  aniwiam  corporalem  et  hie  profitemur  et  in  suo  volu- 
mine  probamns,  «&c  On  this  passage  Dr.  Pusey  observes  in  a  note,  that  it 
siesta  ''  the  immateriality  of  the  soul"  to  have  been  "  the  general  beliel" 
I  think  it  attests  it  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  common  people,  bnt  Dd 
tibai  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  with  CSiristian  divines  of  that  age. 
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«tupid  philosophers,  combated  in  the  treatise  De  Anima;  but 
that  orthodox  Christian  divines  looked  upon  that  as  an  impious 
unscriptural  opinion.  Justin  Martyr  argues  against  Platonic  no- 
tions of  the  soul  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.*  As  for  the  vul- 
gar, they  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  soul  incor- 
poreali  yet  reasoning  and  thinking  about  it,  as  if  it  had  the  prop- 
erties of  body.  The  common  conception  of  a  ghost  accords 
exactly  with  Tertullian's  description  of  the  soul — a  lucid  aerial 
image  of  the  outward  man.  Thus  did  these  good  Fathers  change 
soul  into  body,  and  condense  spirit  into  matter  ;  thus  did  they  re- 
verse the  order  of  nature,  contradict  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  even 
run  counter  to  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  in  recoUing  from 
Gnosticism ;  thus  deeply  did  they  enter  into  the  sense  of  St. 
Paul's  high  sayings  about  the  heavenly  body  and  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 
As  they  conceived  the  soul  to  be  niaterialy  so  they  may  very 
naturally  have  conceived  it  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the 
Spirit,  as  a  material  vessel  may  receive  and  retain  a  liquid  or  any 
other  substance  ;  and,  in  their  conception,  taithin  the  soul  may 
no  more  have  implied  any  afiection  of  the  soul  itself,  than  within 
the  box  or  basin  implies  any  change  in  the  stone  or  metal  of 
which  the  receptacle  was  made.  Indeed  this  sensuous  way  of 
conceiving  spiritual  subjects  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  passages 
from  old  writers  that  are  appealed  to  in  support  of  what  Arch- 
deacon Hare  happily  calls,  "  baptismal  transubstantiation  ;"  as, 
for  instance,  one  cited  in  the  Tract  for  the  Times  called,  by  a 
misnomer,  as  I  think,  Scriptural  views  of  Holy  Baptism,t  the 

*  Yen.  1747,  pp.  106  and  111.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatlan  denied  the 
>riginal  immortality  of  the  soul  on  religious  grounds,  and  the  former  affirms 
^hat  it  is  not  simple,  but  consists  of  many  parts,  p.  271. 

f  "  If  the  sun  being  without,  and  fire  by  being  near  or  at  a  little  distance 
from  bodies,  warmeth  our  bodies,  what  must  we  say.  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  is  indeed  the  most  vehement  fire,  kindling  the  inner  man,  although 
it  dwell  not  within  but  be  without  ?  It  is  possible  then,  in  that  all  thingr 
are  possible  to  Gkxil,  that  one  may  be  warmed,  although  that  which  warmeth 
him  be  not  in  himsell"  From  Ammonius.  SeriptwraX  Fmwx,  p.  364,  4th 
edit.  This  writer  evidently  supposes  the  proper  Indwelling  to  be  distinct 
from  influence.  My  Father,  in  his  MS.  remains,  dedares  against  the  opinioa 
of  those  who  make  ''the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  an  ooenpatioQ  of  a  plaoe, 
by  a  vulgar  equivoque  of  the  word  foUhin,  itwoard^  &/^  "  For  example," 
says  he, "  a  bottle  of  water  let  down  into  the  sea. — ^The  water  contained  and 
the  surrounding  water  are  both  alike  in  taot  outward  or  without  the  glass, 
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sathor  whereof  is  so  fervent,  so  scriptural  in  spirit  and  intention, 
that  he  ahnost  turns  all  he  touches  into  Scripture,  as  Midas 
turned  all  he  touched  into  gold.  How  the  gold  looked  when 
Midas  was  away  I  know  not ;  hut  to  me  Dr.  Pusey's  Scriptural 
views,  apart  from  his  persuasive  personal  presence,  which  ever 
pervades  his  discourses  and  constitutes  their  great  effect  upon  the 
heart, — seem  hut  hrass  heside  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Writ ;  his 
alien  piety  gilds  and  hides  them.  The  more  we  polish  hrass  the 
more  hrassy  it  appears ;  and  so,  these  views  only  seem  to  my 
mind  the  more  discrepant  from  Holy  Writ,  the  more  clearly  and 
learnedly  they  are  set  forth.  In  Scripture  faith  is  required  as  the 
condition  of  all  spiritual  influence  for  purely  spiritual  and  moral 
eflects,  and  that  primary  regeneration,  which  precedes  a  moral 
one  in  time,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  ground  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  life,  was  never  derived-  from  the  Word  of  God,  hut  has 
heen  put  into  it  hy  a  series  of  inferences,  and  is  supported  princi- 
pally hy  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  doctrine  may  not  he  directly  inju- 
rious to  morahty,  since  it  allows  actual  faith  to  he  a  necessary  in- 
strument in  all  moral  renovation ;  hut  the  indirect  practical  con- 
sequences of  insisting  upon  shadows  as  if  they  were  realities,  and 
requiring  men  to  accept  as  a  reUgious  verity  of  prime  importance 
a  senseless  dogma,  the  oflipring  of  false  metaphysics,  must  he  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such  dogmatism  has  a  had 
efiectonthe  hahits  of  thought  hy  weakening  the  love  and  percep- 
tion of  truth,  and  it  is  also  injurious  hy  producing  disunion  and 
mutual  distrust  among  Christians. 

The  Buhtlest  matter  has  all  the  properties  of  matter  as  much 
as  the  grossest.  Let  us  see  how  this  notion,  that  the  soul  con- 
sists of  subtle  matter,  aflects  the  form  of  doctrine,  hy  trying  it  on 
that  of  baptism.  The  doctrine  insisted  on  as  primitive  by  a 
large  party  in  the  Church,  nay  set  forth  as  the  very  criterion 
stantis  vd  cadentis  Ecdesice  Anglicana,  by  some  of  them,  is 
this,  that,  in  the  moment  of  baptism,  the  soul  receives  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  it ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  within  the  soul, 

bat  the  antithetic  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the 
preposition  in  or  within :  and  this  improper,  sensuous,  merely  relative  sense 
of  wiihin,  tfidwelling,  (fee.  it  is  alas  1  but  too  plain  that  many  of  our  theo- 
logical RmOinieri  apply,  though  without  perhaps  any  distinct  coosciousiMvw 
of  their  Thought,  to  spiritual  Presence  T 
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even  though  the  baptized,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  moral 
acts,  proves  faithless  and  wicked,  until  it  is  expelled  forever  by  a 
large  but  indefinite  amount  of  wickedness,  entitled  utter  repro- 
bacy.  How  intolerable  this  doctrine  is  in  its  moral  and  spiritual 
aspect,  how  it  evacuates  the  Scriptural  phrase,  Christ  in  us,  of 
its  emphatic  meaning,  it  is  useless  to  urge  upon  those,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.  I  now  only  allege 
that  no  man  originally  could  have  framed  such  a  conception  as 
this,  who  had  our  modern  conceptions  of  spirit,  or  had  copsidered 
what  is  the  idea  involved  in  the  words,  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  our  spirit.  When  the  doctrine  is  unfolded  and  pre- 
sented to  the  masters  and  doctors  of  it,  they  fly  oS  to  the  notion 
of  an  inward  potential  righteousness.  But  this  mere  capability 
of  being  saved  and  sanctified,  we  have  from  our  birth,  nor  can  it 
be  increased,  because  it  is  essentially,  eoctra  gradum, — ^not  a 
thing  of  degrees.  Our  capability  of  being  spirituahzed  by  divine 
grace  is  unlimited.  *  WJw  are  they  that  explain  away  tlie  bap 
tismal  gift  into  a  shadow  ?"* 

My  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  looked  upon  baptism  as  a  formal 
and  public  reception  into  a  state  of  spiritual  opportimities  (at 
least  so  I  understand  him),  which  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  the 
doctrine  of  some  of  our  divines,  Waterland  among  others,  that  it 
is  a  consignment  of  grace  to  the  soul.  It  is  conceivable  that  in 
consequence  of  such  consignment,  the  soul,  by  the  will  of  God, 
may  have  more  outward  means  of  receiving  spiritual  influence 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  had ;  if  prayer  can  aflect  the 
course  and  complex  of  events  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  pray- 
ing, so  may  the  rite  of  baptism  influence  it  in  favor  of  the  bap- 
tized, though  he  be  passive  in  baptism.  The  objection  to  the 
Antiquitarian  doctrine  is  not  that  it  imphes  a  mystery,  not  that 
it  implies  the  reception  of  a  spiritual  opportunity  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  receiver,  but  that,  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  it 
contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  and  either  af- 
firms what  can  not  be  true, — ^what  brings  confusion  into  our 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas, — or  else  converts  the  doctrine  into  an 
efiectual  vapor — "  a  potentiality  in  a  potentiaUty  or  a  chalking 
of  chalk  to  make  white  white."       My  Father,  as  I  understand 

*  See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Mission  of  the  ComforteTf  pp.  476-7 
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him,  continued  to  deny  that  the  gitt  of  baptism  is  a  spiritual  re- 
creation preceding  actual  faith  or  any  moral  capability, — an  in- 
troduction of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  which  it  passively  undergoes 
as  the  dead  cage  receives  the  living  bird,  or  a  lodgment  of  the 
Spirit  within  it  irrespectively  of  its  own  moral  state ;  a  total 
change  wrought  all  in  a  moment  conferring  upon  it  no  positive 
moral  melioration  but  only  a  power  unto  righteousness, — a  capa- 
bility of  being  renewed  by  grace  in  addition  to  that  which  inheres 
in  man  from  the  first ;  or  on  the  other  hand  a  partial  and  incip- 
ient spiritual  change ;  since  regeneration  ex  vi  termini  is  some- 
thing total  and  general ;  to  be  bom  again,  re-natus,  implies  a 
new  nature ;  is  so  described  in  Scripture  and  was  so  understood 
in  the  early  Church.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  external  grant, 
called  regeneration  in  virtue  of  that  which  it  is  its  object  to  pro- 
mote and  secure,  a  grant  which  comes  into  efiect  gradually,  as 
the  will  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  Spirit  from  vrithout,  but 
whit  *-\  may  be  made  of  none  efiect  by  the  will's  resistance.  Such 
a  view  of  the  efiect  of  baptism  is  well  expressed  by  George  Her- 
bert in  these  lines — 

Two  fiUacies  arc  current  on  the  subject  of  momentary  baptismal  tron- 
substaintiatioa  First — ^men  say,  that  as  we  are  passive  in  our  original  cre- 
ation, 90  we  are  passive  in  our  spiritual  re-creation.  The  answer  may  be 
given  from  the  Angelical  Doctor,  who  teaches  that  we  are  not  passive  in 
oar  original  creation :  and  indeed  it  needs  not  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  to 
see,  that  neither  man  nor  any  other  animal  can  become  alive  without  a  cor- 
responsive  act  on  his  part — a  sub-co-operation.  If  we  throw  a  stone  into 
the  still  unmoving  pool,  the  waters  leap  up :  the  pool  has  not  stirred  itself) 
but  it  co-operates  in  the  production  of  motion.  The  second  commonplace 
fiJIacy  is  this : — oi  a  seed  is  set  in  the  ground  and  remains  inert  and  latent 
for  a  time,  then  germinates,  shoots  up  and  bears  fruit,  to  grace  may  be 
poured  into  the  soul  of  a  child  incapable  of  moral  acts,  may  remain  latent 
lor  a  time,  then,  when  reason  and  the  moral  sense  have  come  into  play,  may 
produce  good  thoughts  and  good  works,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  is  that  a  spiritual  being  is  not  in  a  spiritual  being  as  a  material 
thing  is  tn  a  material  thing ;  it  is  in  it  or  present  to  it  only  inasmuch  as  it 
aets  upon  itw  It  is  the  heart  itself  whidi,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  must 
bear  the  fruit  of  virtue,  not  a  something  lodged  within  it,  as  the  seed  in  the 
ground.  Spiritual  effects  in  the  soul  may  exist  unperceived  by  men, — ^may 
Dot  produce  outward  works  of  holiness  till  long  after  they  have  been  pro- 
doeed ;  but  when  the  deeds  are  evil,  as  they  are  in  many  who  were  baptized 
in  infancy,  we  may  fiedrly  say  that  the  effects  were  not  produced — ^in  other 
words,  that  the  person  who  shows  such  an  unspiritoal  mind,  was  not  spirit- 
ually r^enerated  in  baptism. 
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<  0  blessed  streams  1  either  ye  do  prevent 
And  stop  our  sins  from  growing  thick  and  wide, 
Or  else  give  tears  to  drown  them  as  they  grow — ^ 

and  is  explained  by  himself  in  this  passage  from  some  of  his 
manuscript  remains : 

"  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  and  clearing  up  the 
chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  of  proving  the 
substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme  with  that  of  our  Church. 
I  still  say,  that  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  timey  as  that  it  might  be 
asserted,  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name,  &c. — ?iow  the  Spirit  begins  to  act — ^is  false  in 
Philosophy  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  our  Church  service 
needs  no  such  hypothesis.  Further,  I  still  say,  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  or  principle  not  yet  possessed, 
to  an  unconscious  agent  by  human  ministry,  is  without  precedent 
in  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  the  doc- 
trine— and  that  the  nature  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  by  laying  on  of  hands  is  a  very  difficult  question — 
and  that  the  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  peculiar  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity  and 
during  the  formation  of  the  Churchy  are  neither  few  nor  insig- 
nificant. 

"  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  (God  forbid !)  the  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  infant. 
His  first  smile  bespeaks  a  Reason  (the  Light  from  the  Life  of  the 
Word),  as  already  existent,  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  will  the 
Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  Graces  which  the 
child  receives  as  a  living  Part  of  the  Churoh,  and  whatever 
flows  from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  nsff^x^^V^ic  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  The  true  import  is  this.  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  as 
little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  reference  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concerning,  our  neighbor, 
the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of  the  baptism  there  is 
no  authority  for  asserting,  and  that  since  the  time  there  is  no 
authority  for  denying,  the  gifl  and  regenerative  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  promised,  by  an  especial  covenant,  to  the  members 
of  Christ's  mystical  Body — consequently,  no  just  pretence  for  ex- 
pecting or  requiring  another  new  Liition  or  Birth  into  the  state 
of  Grace." 
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My  Father  denied  not  that  the  Spirit  may  in£ueuce  the  soul 
of  an  infant,  but  he  still  refused  to  separate  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  spiritual  effects,  and  these  from  reason  and  the 
moral  being.  Those  whom  he  differed  from  are  wont  to  argue, 
not  that  the  infant  is  capable  of  moral  effects  in  virtue  of  its 
awakening  reason,  but  that  it  may  be  spiritually  renovated  in  its 
whole  soul  before  it  is  morally  renewed  at  all ;  to  this  opinion 
he  was  ever  wholly  opposed.  The  new  birth,  as  the  change  of 
the  soul  itself,  is  outpf  time  ;  viewed  phenomenally  in  its  mani- 
festations, it  takes  place,  as  my  Father  conceived,  gradually,  as  a 
man  becomes  gradually  a  new  creature,  different  from  what  he 
was  by  nature  (or,  in  other  words,  a  good  Christian),  the  new 
hirth  indicating  the  spiritual  ground,  the  new  creature  the  effect 
and  change  produced. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  Eucharist  with  his  view  of  Sacra- 
ments generally  has  been  adopted  and  explained  by  his  younger 
son.*  Would  that  all  my  labors  in  explaining  our  Father's 
views  and  clearing  them  from  misrepresentations  could  be  so  su- 
perseded !  But  my  brother's  present  avocations  are  aH-engross- 
ing,  and  more  indispensable  than  the  defence  of  opinions,  how- 
ever serviceable  those  may  be  deemed  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In 
connection  however  with  the  subject  just  touched  upon,  of  prim- 
Stive  religious  metaphydqv^,  I  am  desirous,  in  times  like  these, 
to  specify  what  my  Father's  notion  of  the  real  presence  was  not : 
that  was  not  the  notion  of  a  real  presence  in  bread  and  wine. 
My  Father  has  been  called  a  Pantheist  by  the  blunderers  of  the 
day,  because  he  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  God  throughout 
the  Creation  animate  and  inanimate ;  that  He  is  present  to  every 
blade  of  grass  and  clod  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  all  things  that 
breathe  and  live  ;  that  were  He  to  hide  hisfaccy  that  is,  with- 
draw his  power,  the  World  would  vanish  into  nothing.  But  the 
presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  presence  or  agency  for  the 
production  of  spiritual  effects.  God  sustains  mere  material 
things  by  his  power,  but  is  he  present  to  them  as  tJie  Spirit  of 
Holiness,  the  life-giving  Word  ?  Can  bread  and  wine  become 
holy  and  spiritual  and  be  nourished  to  everlasting  life  ?  What 
do  we  gain  by  this  strange  self-contradictory  dogma,  except  an 

•  See  the  Scriptural  Character  of  the  English  Church,  Ac,  by  the  Rev. 
Derweafc  Coleridge,  M.A.,  now  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  ChelBOa. 
Last  aiz  sermonB,  pamnu    See  also  Coleridge's  Eemaina 
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articulation  of  air?  The  Bacrament  is  not  for  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  for  the  soul  of  the  receiver,  and  if  we  hope  to  receive 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  hallowed  elements,  have  we  not  all 
that  the  doctrine  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advantage  ? 
When  I  have  urged  this  consideration  upon  a  maintainer  of  the 
ancient  view,  the  reply  has  been,  "  We  must  not  rationalize — 
must  not  reason  d  priori  on  these  matters,  but  receive  faithfully 
what  the  voice  of  God  has  declared.**  Alas  I  that  men  should 
thus  separate  the  voice  of  God  from  reasoir  and  the  moral  sense, 
which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inward  HSly  of  Holies,  wherein 
He  may  appear  to  us,  if  we  repair  thither  meetly  prepared, 
our  souls  being  waslied  tvith  pure  water !  Alas  !  that  they 
should  so  absolutely  identify  it  with  the  voice  of  early  Christian 
writers,  men  zealous  and  simple-hearted,  but  nursled  for  the  most 
part  in  Paganism,  and  all  kinds  of  "  sensuous  and  dark'*  imagi- 
nations on  the  subject  of  religion  I  One  of  these  early  writers, 
if  not  more,  believed  in  transubstantiation,  that  doctrine  so  con- 
demned in  our  Church  as  not  only  irrational,  but  impious. 
Waterland  interprets  the  passage  in  the  ancient  Father,*  to 
which  I  refer,  in  his  own  way,  only  allowing  him  to  be  ^'  inaccu- 
rate in  superinducing  the  Logos  upon  the  symbols  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  recipients  ;**t  but  I  think  if  we  attend,  as 
the  Benedictine  editor  requires,  to  the  series  of  the  holy  Doctor's 
whcle  argumentation,  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  concep- 
tion present  to  his  mind  was  at  least  nearer  to  trails  than  to  any 
kind  of  con  substantiation.!     He  teaches  that  the  Eucharist  con- 

•  Jrerueut  Contra  Hcsreaea,  L.  ir.  c.  18,  p.  261.  Ed.  Bened.  Waterland's 
Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  JSueharieti  chap.  yii.  p.  221 — et  eeq. 

f  The  same  Divine,  after  explaining  the  holiness  of  the  consecrated  sym- 
bols to  be  ''  a  rehitive  holiness,"  and  declaring  himself  to  be  of  the  opinion 
judiciously  expressed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  grace  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament,  presently  ndds, 
"  Not  that  I  conceive  there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  a  peculiar  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ohost  to  inanimate  things,  any  more  than  in  God's  aff 
pear  in  g  in  a  burning  bush."  Surely  this  is  no  parallel  ease.  Who  imagines 
that  Jehovah  was  joined  or  united  with  the  burning  bush,  or  that  the  Om- 
nipresent Creator  was  present  there  as  a  man  is  present  in  a  place  f  The 
luminous  appearance  in  the  bush  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  a  sensuous  sign  of  a  supersensuous  reality,  of  the  special  agency, 
favor,  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  to  the  chosen  people.  Has  this 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  spiritual  preseuee  in  bread  and  wine  ? 

X  Dist.  Prav.  in  Iren.  Lib.  Art.  xiv.  83-84-85.     The  Benedictine  refers 
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nsts  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  ;  I  think  that  by 
the  earthly  he  understood  not  mere  bread,  but  the  material  body 
of  Christ ;  while  by  the  heavenly  he  meant  Christ's  quickening 
Spirit :  for  he  was  contending  against  heretics  who  denied  that 
our  Lord  was  one  with  the  Creator,  and  that  the  "Word  of  God 
had  assumed  a  true  corporeal  frame  of  substantial  flesh  and 
blood,  and  he  uses  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  mystery  as  an 
illustrative  argument  against  them.*  But  what  becomes  of  this 
argument  if  the  earthly  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  just  that  which 
it  appears  to  be  and  nothing  more  ?  Water]  and's  interpretation 
of  Irenaeus  on  that  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  anachronism ; 
it  imputes  to  him  modern  immaterializing  views,  quite  alien  from 
the  general  frame  of  his  mind  ;  and  is  not  an  equal  forgetfulnees 
of  the  state  of  thought  in  those  times  evinced  by  his  saying,  that 
"the  Christians  despised  the  Pagans  for  imagining  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  supposed  to  be  literally  eaten  in  the  Eu- 
charist ?"t  "What  the  Pagans  accused  them  of,  and  what  they 
"rejected  with  abhorrence,"  was  probably  this,  that  instead  of 
bread  and  wine  they  placed  upon  the  table  real  human  flesh  and 
blood,  and  partook  of  it  under  the  name  of  their  Lord's  body. 
IrensBUS,  who  understood  literally  the  saying  of  our  Saviour. 
I  will  7iot  drink  lienceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  till  I  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  Fatlier's  kingdom^  need  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  been  more  refined  than  modem  Romanists  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist 4  Just  in  the  same  way  Waterland 
modernizes  Tertullian  ;  just  so  he  refines  upon  a  sentence  in  that 
unrefined  treatise  De  Resurrectione  Carnis.  Toward  the  end 
of  an  epigrammatic  passage  eniunerating  the  benefits  that  ac- 

to  Fisher's  argument  against  CEcolampadius  in  w^hich  the  same  view  of  the 
passage  in  Irenffius  is  taken. 

•  Tertullian  expresses  this  plainly.  He  "  proyes  the  truth  or  reality  of 
the  Lord's  body  and  blood  against  the  phantasm  of  Marcion  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  bread  and  the  cup."    Advers.  Marcion,  L  y.  cap.  8. 

f  He  supports  this  assertion  by  referring  to  a  "  fragment  of  Irenseus, 
p.  348,  ooneeming  Blandimi,"  which  does  not,  I  think,  really  support  it. 

X  Contra  JlcereseSj  Lib.  y.  cap.  xxxiii.  1.  He  proyes  by  the  literal  sense 
of  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  the  carnal  resurrection  of  the  disciples  and  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Df  course  he  takes  Isaiah  xi.  vi.  literally  too, 
and  presses  into  the  aeryice  of  his  opinion  of  a  future  earthly  Paradise 
every  prophetic  text  about  eating  and  drinking  and  sensuous  delights  that 
h«  can  gather  out  of  Holy  Writ. 
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crue  to  the  Boul  through  the  body  of  flesh,  and  declaiing,  that  as 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  are  fellow-workmen  here,  so  they  shall 
be  partners  in  bliss  hereafter,  the  ancient  writer  speaks  thus  : 
Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  vescituTy  ut  et  anima  de  deo 
saginetur.  The  Anglican  Divine  understands  this  "  in  a  mysti- 
cal and  constructional  sense,"  and  for  no  other  reason,  apparent- 
ly, than  that  any  other  would  be  gross  and  puerile.  Yet  who 
that  reads  Tertullian  can  imagine  that  he  was  not  gross  and 
puerile  in  his  philosophy,  however  refined  in  the  play  of  fancy 
and  exercise  of  logic,  unless  he  is  predetermined  to  find  him  oth- 
erwise? Doubtless  Tertullian  thought,  that  the  bread  which 
our  Lord  held  in  his  hand  at  the  last  Supper,  was  but  *<  a  figure 
of  his  body  ;"  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  I  verily  think,  he  took 
to  be  the  material  body  of  our  Lord.  The  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  many  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  understood  spiritually, 
because  the  meaning  is  expressly  declared  to  be  spiritual  in  the 
text  itself  (verse  63) :  and  I  think  that  the  primitive  Fathers  al- 
ways kept  close  to  the  text,  though,  when  figurative,  it  some- 
times led  them  away  from  the  sense. 

Our  divines  have  generally  rejected  transubstantiation  as  irra- 
tional and  unspiritual.  Any  one  who  rejects  it  on  this  ground, 
yet  holds  the  presence  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  in  bread  and  wine, 
strains  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  a  camel.  "  If  on  all  sides  it 
be  confessed,"  says  Hooker,  "  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  poured 
into  the  soul  of  man,  that  by  water  we  receive  it,  although  it  be 
neither  seated  in  the  water  nor  the  water  changed  into  it,  what 
should  induce  men  to  think  that  the  grace  of  the  Eucharist  must 
needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  before  it  be  in  us  that  receive  it  ?"♦ 


*  Can  any  one  who  reads  what  Hooker  has  written  on  this  subject  be- 
fore and  after  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  in  Bk.  Y.  ch.  IxtiL  (pp.  445-61 
of  voL  ii.  of  Mr.  Eeble's  ed)  imagine  that  he  himself  held  what  he  describes 
as  utterly  vain  and  unnecessary,  and  which  is  out  of  analogy  with  his  doc- 
trine of  baptism  ? 

Of  all  the  doctrines  which  suppose  a  presence  in  the  elements  my  Father 
thought  transubstantiation  the  best,  and  would  have  agreed,  I  believe,  with 
Mr.  Word  in  denying  the  charge  of  rationalism  brought  against  it  by  di- 
vines of  the  school  of  Dr.  Posey.  How  does  it  explain  the  mystery  a  whit 
more  than  their  own  view  f  It  does  but  affirm  what  that  denies,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  gone  without  pretending  to  say  how :  it  neither  ration- 
alizes nor  reasons,  iniernally  at  least ;  but  bluntly  affirms  a  senseless  prop- 
osition without  throwing  a  gause  veil  over  its  face. 
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But  it  was  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  spirit  descended  upon  the 
water  before  it  entered  the  soul  of  the  baptized.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  sensible  man,  like  Hooker,  to  stick  to  ancient  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  spirit. 

Yet  IrensBus  is  an  evar  gelical  writer  when  he  is  not  theologi- 
zing, and  loses  sight  of  his  Anti-Gnostic,  which  are  oflen  Anti- 
Platonic,  metaphysics.  Indeed  he  at  aU  times  leans  with  his 
whole  weight  upon  Scripture  and  Reason,  according  to  his  no- 
tions of  both,  just  as  a  Rationalist  like  S.  T.  C.  may  do  now-a- 
days.  He  seems  to  have  no  horror  of  rationalism  at  all,  but 
looks  as  far  into  the  internal  consistency  of  things  as  he  is  able. 
Viewed  in  their  place  in  the  history  of  thought,  these  primitive 
writers  are  interesting  and  venerable.  The  attempt  to  make  them 
practically  our  masters  on  earth  in  doctrine,  under  a  notion  that 
they  received  their  whole  structure  of  religious  intellectualism 
ready  built  from  the  Apostles — this  it  is  which  anti-patricians  of 

The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  W.  to  reeondle  it  with  our  article,  however, 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  sophistical  parts  of  the  whole  Tract  Ninety 
Argwnent — ^which  is  saying  a  good  deal  The  article  declares  against  "  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord." 
Mr.  Ward  affirms  that  it  speaks  popularly,  and  hence  does  not  oonflict  with 
the  Romish  metaphysique  of  the  Eucharist,  according  to  which  the  accidents 
of  bread  and  wine  remain  while  the  substance  is  changed ;  it  being  assumed 
in  his  argument  that  to  speak  popubirly,  in  the  language  of  the  plain 
Christian,  who  knows  nothing  of  philosophy,  is  to  identify  accidents  with 
substance  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  latter  entirely.  Now  not  to  mention 
the  gross  improbability,  that  the  framer  of  the  article  was  ignorant  of,  or 
had  no  respect  to  the  metaphysique,  of  the  doctrine  current  in  the  schools 
of  Rome,  and  controverted  in  the  schools  of  the  Reformed, — ^it  is  surely 
quite  wrong  to  say,  that  the  unmetaphysical  man  means  nothing  more  by 
an  olject  of  sense  than  its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  true  that  he  identifies 
the  qualities  with  the  substance,  but  yet  he  has  the  idea  of  substance  too. 
The  notion  that  a  thing  is  only  a  congeries  of  accidents,  is  the  notion  of 
the  idealizing  philosopher  in  his  study ;  while  the  idea  of  a  substrate  or^ 
support  of  accidents  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and  indeed  is  an  oaginal 
form  of  the  human  intellect.  This  is  admitted  in  the  reasonings  of  Ber 
keley,  Sehelling,  and  every  other  Idealist  By  the  substance  of  bread  the 
plain  man  means  not  the  mere  quxdities  of  bread,  but  a  thing  which  ftas 
those  qualities :  he  means  tlie  bread  itself  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Mr. 
Ward  pretends  to  considerable  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
thought — and,  I  believe,  not  without  reason  ;  but  he  did  not  show  his  knowl- 
edge of  it  by  this  argimient.  Lideed  he  is  rather  apt  to  use  his  logical  skill 
and  metaphysical  acumen  for  the  purpose  of  cleverly  confounding  a  subjeet 
tnstead  of  making  it  dear. 
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my  Father's  mind  contemn.  Belief  in  the  phoenix  was  i^o  sign 
that  the  early  Christians  were  incapable  of  receiving  a  spiritual 
religion  ;  but  surely  it  is  one  among  a  hundred  signs,  that  their 
intellectual  development  of  it  might  be  incorrect ;  that  they  had 
reflected  but  little  on  the^  nature  and  laws  of  evidence. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  which  my  Father  ex- 
presses on  the  Eucharist*  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  both  transub* 
stantiation  and  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  may  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  neither 
doctrine  is  necessary,  that  there  is  no  real  warrant  for  either  in 
Scripture,  and  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  involves  a  different  statement.  The  gift  and  effect  of  the 
Eucharist  he  believed  to  be  "an  assimilation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  to  the  divine  humanity."  How  he  sympathized  with  one 
who  fought  against  the  old  sensualism  appears  in  his  poem  on 
the  dying  words  of  Berengarius.  But  Berengarius  certainly  taught 
a  presence  in  the  elements,  for  he  said  that  the  true  body  is  placed 
on  the  toMe,  To  the  imperfection  of  light  vouchsafed  in  that  day 
my  Father  seems  to  refer  in  the  last  lines  of  his  poem : 

The  ascending  day-star  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  1 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decr^ 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn ; 
Lest  80  we  tempt  th'  approaching  noon  to  soom 
The  mists  and  painted  vapors  of  our  morxL 

That  my  Father,  though  an  ardent  maintainer  of  the  Church 
us  a  spiritual  power,  organized  in  an  outwar(l  body,  co-ordinate 
with  ,the  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures,  did  not  admit  the  ordinary 
mysticism  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical  succession,  seems  clear 
from  this  passage  from  some  of  his  manuscript  writings,  dated 
1827*  "When. I  reflect  on  the  great  stress  which  the  Catholic 
or  more  numerous  Party  of  Christians  laid  on  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  every  Church  from  the  Apostles,  the 
momentous  importance  attached  by  the  Bishops  themselves  at  the 

*  Remains,  V.  j)]).  C5,  84,  188,  219,  220,  224,  226,  227,  246,  293,  382. 
The  lloniish  dugma  involves  the  supposition  that  a  sensible  thing  can  be 
abstracted  from  its  accidents.  This  may  not  be  false  logic  and  yet  may  be 
false  philosophy.  The  substance  of  the  material  body  could  do  nothing  for 
our  souls :  the  substance  of  the  dinne  Immanity  can  be  present  to  our  louli 
alone.    So  it  seems  tu  muuy  of  the  faithful 
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first  general  council  to  this  unbroken  chain  of  the  spiritual  light- 
ning, ever  present  to  illumine  in  the  decisions  and  to  scathe  in 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church — when  1  read,  that  on  this  articu- 
lated continuum  which  evacuated  the  tine  which  it  measured, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  powerless  accident,  a  mere  shadow  from  the 
carnal  nature  intercepting  the  light,  a  shadow  that  existed  only 
for  the  eye  of  flesh,  between  which  and  the  luminary  the  carnal 
nature  intervened,  so  that  every  Bishop  of  the  true  Church, 
speaking  in  and  &om  the  Spirit,  might  say,  *  Before  Peter  was,  or 
Paul,  I  am  /'* — Well ! — Let  all  this  pass  ibr  the  poetry  of  the 
claims  of  the  Bishops  to  the  same  Spirit,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
same  authority  as  the  Apostles,  unfortunately  for  the  claim, 
enough  of  the  writings  of  Bishops,  ay,  and  of  canonized  Bishops 
too,  are  extant  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  it  and  to  know  and  feel 
the  woM  diflerence  between  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  pen  of 
Tertullian,  Irenedus,  Epiphanius,  ice,  and  the  Spirit  by  which 
John  and  Paul  spake  and  wrote !  Descending  into  the  cooler 
element  of  prose,  I  confine  myself  to  the  fact  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  Bishops  in  each  Church,  and  the  apparent  human 
advantages  consequent  on  such  a  means  of  preserving  and  hand* 
ing  down  the  memory  of  important  events  and  the  steadfast  form 
of  sound  words, — and  when  I  find  it  recorded  that  on  this  fact 
the  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  grounded  their  main  argument 
against  the  Arians,  &cc,y  I  can  not  help  finding  a  great  and  per- 
plexing difliculty  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  definite  Tradition 
concerning  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  Gospels."  He 
then  goes  on  to  suggest  a  solution  of  this  perplexity. 

Noscitur  a  sociis  is  a  maxim  very  generally  applied  :  we  trust 
and  love  those  who  honor  whom  we  honor,  condemn  whom  we 

*  After  defieribing  Episoopal  suoeessiou  aa  a  ^' fixed  outward  mean  by 
which  the  identity  of  the  visible  Church,  aa  co-ordinate  with  the  wzitten 
Word,  ifl  preserved,  as  the  identity  of  an  individual  man  is  symbolized  by 
the  contmnous  reproduction  of  the  same  bodily  organs,"  as,  "  more  than  this, 
not  merely  one  leading  symbol  of  permanent  visibility,  but  a  co-efBcient  in 
every  other,"  my  brother  says,  "  Tet  it  must  be  examined  according  to  thit 
idea,  I  dare  not  affect  to  think  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it  inteUigihle  and 
persoaaive  to  fiEuthless  and  mechanical  minds,  as  of  a  mere  physical  conti- 
nuity, by  which  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  pastorate,  are  conveyed,  like  a 
wtremn  of  dectrieity  along  a  metal  mreP  My  brother  had  never  seen  the 
passage  from  my  Father's  MS.  Remains  which  I  have  given  in  the  text  wImd 
he  wrote  this,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  perfect  oo-ingidence. 

VOL.  m.  D 
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disappiore.  My  Father's  afiectionate  respect  for  Luther  ih  enough 
to  alienate  firom  him  the  High  Anglican  party,  and  his- admiration 
of  Kant  enough  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with  the  anti»philo- 
sophic  part  of  the  religious  world, — ^which  is  the  whole  of  it  except 
a  very  small  portion  indeed.  My  Father  was  a  hero- worshiper 
in  the  harmless  sense  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  and  his  worship  of  these 
two  heroes,  though  the  honors  he  paid  to  the  one  were  quite 
difierent  from  those  he  o^red  to  the  other,  was  so  deliberate  and 
deep  seated,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  prominent  feature  on  the  face 
of  his  opinions.  He  thought  the  mind  of  Luther  more  akin  to  St. 
Paul's  than  that  of  any  other  Christian  teacher,  and  I  believe 
that  our  early  divines,  including  Hooker  and  Field,  would  not 
have  suspected  his  catholicity  on  this  score.  Indeed  it  is  clear  to 
my  mind  that  in  Luther's  doctrines  of  grace  (no  one  has  ever 
doubted  his  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature,  but  his 
doctrine  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  the  work  of  salva- 
tion), there  is  nothing  which  ever  would  mortaUy  have  ofiended 
High  Churchmen,  Komish  or  Anglican  ;  that  they  tried  to  £nd 
heresy  in  these  because  of  the  practical  consequences  he  drew 
from  them  to  the  discrediting  and  discomfiture  of  their  spiritual 
polity.  On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  mighty  corrupter ;  let  us  see  how  and  how  far  he  difTers  on 
that  subject  firom  his  uncompromising  adversaries.*  There  are 
but  three  forms  in  which  that  doctrine  can  possibly  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  I  mean  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  St.  Paul's 

*  My  authorities  for  the  following  statements  are  the  Decreet  atid  Canons 
cf  JVent,  Luther*8  Commentary  on  Oalatians,  and  Table  Talk,  Bishop  Bull's 
Harmonia  with  his  thick  volume  of  replies  to  the  ceuBures  of  it,  aud  Mr. 
Newman's  Lecture*  on  Justification,  all  of  which  I  have  dwelt  on  a  good 
deal  I  have  not  yet  read  St  Augustine  on  the  subject,  but  suspect  from 
eztraots,  that  his  view  was  the  same  as  Luther's  so  far  as  he  developed  it. 

Mr.  Newman  says  in  his  Appendix — **  I  have  throughout  these  remarks 
implied  that  the  modern  oontroversy  on  the  subject  of  justification  is  not  a 
vital  one,  inasmuch  as  all  parties  are  agreed  that  Christ  is  the  sole  justifier, 
and  that  He  makes  holy  those  whom  He  justifies."  Yet  one  who  professed 
to  hold  Mr.  Newman's  religious  opinions  in  general,  could  talk  of  Luther's 
doctrine  as  a  doctrine  too  bad  for  devils  to  hold  consistently,  contrary  tc 
•  natural  religion,  corruptive  of  the  heart  and  at  war  with  reason.  It  should 
be  remembereil  that  the  state  of  mind  in  the  justified  is  precisely  the  same  in 
all  the  different  schemes.  The  dispute  is  only  about  the  name  to  be  given  t<: 
certain  constituents  of  it ;  whether  they  are  to  be  c€Uled  justifying  or  only 
inseparable  from,  or  the  necessary  product  of,  tlie  justifying  principle. 
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justified  by  faith  toithaut  the  deeds  Y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^oi- 
entifically  explained  or  translated  into  tlie  language  of  met- 
aphysical divinity; — namely  the  Tridentine,  or  that  set  forth 
by  the  Council  of  Trent, — the  Anglican  or  High  Church  Prot- 
estant, set  forth  by  Bishop  Bull ; — and  that  of  Luther.  Nay. 
I  think  that,  really  and  substantially,  there  are  but  two,  name 
ly  the  Tridentine  and  High  Anglican  or  doctrine  of  justifies 
tion  by  faith  and  works  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  it,  and  Lu 
ther's  solifidiauism  or  doctrine  of  justification  by  means  of  faitb 
alone, — a  faith  the  necessary  parent  of  works.  All  parties  agre^ 
that  God  is  the  efficierUy  Christy  in  His  sacrifice^  the  meritori- 
ous cause  of  salvation :  all  profess  this  in  tcords,  all  the  pious 
ofaU  the  different  parties  believe  it  in  their  hearts.  The  dis- 
pute is  not  about  the  proper  cause  of  salvation,  but  only  concern 
ing  the  internal  condition  on  our  part,  or  what  that  is  in  us 
whereon  justification  ensues, — ^which  connects  the  individual 
man  with  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  for  all  mankind. 
BuU  teaches  that  this  link  within  us  to  the  redemption  without 
us  i&  faith  informed  with  love  and  works — ^faith  quickened  b} 
love  and  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  obedience.  The  Tridentine 
teaches,  in  like  manner,  that  we  are  justified  directly  upon  our 
holiness  and  works  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit, — ^that  faith  and 
all  other  graces  of  which  it  is  the  root,  are  the  condition  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  Between  this  statement  and  Bull's  I  see  no 
real  difiTerence  at  all ;  it  is  but  the  same  thought  expressed  iu 
dififerent  words.  The  Anglican  chooses  to  add  that  our  holiness 
and  works,  in  order  to  be  thus  justifying,  must  be  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  covenant ;  the  Tridentine  declines  that  well- 
sounding  phrase  :  perhaps  he  thinks  it  a  tautology  ofiensive  to 
Him  who  forbade  vain  repetitions  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
not  think  that  his  Saviour  requires  it  of  him,  whatever  divines 
may  do.  His  anathemas  against  those  who  say  either  more  or 
less  than  he  says  on  these  points  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
anti-Christian  part  of  his  doctrine  of  justification.  Drive  the 
thing  as  iar  back  as  we  may,  still  there  must  be  something  in  us 
— ^in  our  very  selves  which  connects  us  with  salvation ;  it  seems 
rather  nonsensical  to  say  that  this  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  Wo 
should  never  have  obtained  this  something  without  Him ;  He 
created  it  in  us  and  to  Him  it  tends ;  what  more  can  we  say 
without  nullifying  the  human  soul  as  a  distinct  being  altogether 
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and  thiis  slipping  into  the  guK  of  P&ntheism  in  backing  away 
from  imaginary  Impiety  and  Presumption  ?  Even  if  with  Lu- 
ther we  call  Christ  the  form  of  our  faith,  and  hence  the  formal 
cause  of  our  salvation,  still  there  must  be  that  in  our  very  selves 
which  at  least  negatively  secures  our  union  with  him ;  to  that 
we  must  come  at  last  as  the  personal  sine  qtia  non  of  justifica- 
tion, whether  we  call  it  the  proximate  cause,  or  interpose  an- 
other (the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith),  betwixt 
ourselves  and  heaven.  The  Anglican  may  call  our  holiness  in- 
choate and  imperfect,  and  may  insist  that  only  as  sanctified  and 
completed  by  Christ's  merits  is  it  even  the  conditional  cause  of 
salvation  ;  still  this  holiness,  if  it  connects  us  with  the  Saviour 
or  precludes  the  impediment  to  such  connection  is,  in  one  sense, 
complete  and  perfect,  for  it  does  this  all-important  work  perfect- 
ly ;  it  is  no  slight  matter,  for  it  is  all  the  difierence  between  sal- 
vation and  perdition,  as  being  indispensable  to  our  gaining  the 
first  and  escaping  the  last.  Now  in  what  other  sense  can  the 
Romanist  imagine  that  our  holiness  is  perfect  and  complete  ? 
Does  he  think  that  it  is  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  or  that  it  ib 
more  than  a  beginning  even  in  reference  to  that  purity  which 
human  nature  may  finally  attain  when  freed  fix)m  a  temptable 
body  and  the  clog  of  the  flesh  ?* 

I  am  even  bold  enough  to  say,  after  all  South's  valiant  feats 
against  the  windmill  giant,  Human  Merit,  that  the  dispute  on 
this  subject  seems  to  me  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  That  in 
lis  which  even  negatively  (by  preventing  the  prevention  of  it), 
unites  us  with  Christ,  may  be  said  to  deserve  Christ,  and  hence 
to  be  unspeakably  meritorious.  The  Romanist  has  declared  that 
all  the  merit  of  procuring  salvation  is  in  Christ — surely  then 
he  only  leaves  to  man — what  no  man  should  seek  to  deprive  him 
of, — ^the  being  rendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  meet  receptacle  and 
worthy  dwelling-place  for  Itself.  As  for  grace  of  congruity  and 
condignity — our  Lord  says  that  he  who  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given — does  not  this  imply  that  he  who  hath  grace  deserves 
more,  that  it  is  due  to  his  internal  condition  raised  and  purified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Or  does  this  notion  really  interfere  with 

*  To  call  our  inherent  righteouBness  ifwhoate  in  reference  to  the  power 
of  justifying  would  be  incorrect,  would  it  not  ? — ^for  it  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  what  we  contribute  toward  our  salvation,  and  certainly  not  the  com* 
mencement  of  what  is  done  for  us. 
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the  Scriptural  truth,  that  wo  are  unprofitable  servautBi  and  in 
our  best  performances  can  do  no  more  than  we  are  bound  to  do  ?* 
Is  it  essential  to  the  idea  of  deserving  reward,  that  he  who  de-' 
serves  should  be  the  original  author  and  source  of  the  services  by 
which  he  deserves  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  language  of  the  Coun- 
■cil  of  Trent  is  incorrect ;  but  its  doctrine  is  not  incorrect,  because 
the  very  same  sentence  which  affirms  the  good  works  of  the  jus- 
tified to  be  merits  declares  them  previously  to  be  gifts  "of  God, 
Very  indefensible  is  the  next  sentence  which  anathematizes  him 
who  calls  them  only  signs  of  justification  obtained  and  fears  to 
add  that  they  are  merits. 

The  Tridentine  and  the  Anglican  statements  of  Justification 

*  My  Father  says,  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  tendeth  to  mal^e  vain  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
alone ;  but  judging  by  her  most  eminent  divines  I  can  find  nothing  disso- 
nant from  the  truth  in  her  express  decisions  on  this  article.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safer  to  say : — Christ  alone  saves  us,  working  in  us  by  the  faith 
which  includes  love  and  hope.**  "I  neither  do  nor  can  thinl^  that  any 
pious  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did  ever  in  his  heart  attribute  any 
merit  to  any  work  as  being  his  work.  A  grievous  error  and  a  mischievous 
error  there  was  practically  in  mooting  the  question  at  all  of  the  condignity 
of  works  and  their  rewards."     Remains,  V.  pp.  49,  50. 

Canons  24  and  82  of  the  6th  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  given  in 
a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  be  compared  with  this  opinion.  I  think 
there  is  no  harm  in  them ;  they  affirm  that  the  good  works  of  the  justified 
are  both  gifts  of  God  and  merits  of  the  justified  person  himself,  that  they 
deserve  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life.  Now  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
a  believer  in  the  primary  merits  of  Christ  can  mean  to  afiirm  this  I  do  not 
see  how  any  rational  Christian  can  deny  it.  There  is  a  notion  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  is  taught  not  only  in  the  Romish  schools,  but  I 
grieve  to  say  in  some  of  our  own  schools  too  of  late  years,  which  does  seem 
to  me  both  presumptuous  and  unscriptural ;  I  mean  the  notion,  that  a  man 
can  do  more  in  the  way  of  good  works  and  saintlineas  than  he  ia  bound  to 
do  as  a  Christian, — or  at  least  that  there  is  a  kind  and  degree  of  holiness 
which  some  men  may  and  ought  to  seek  and  obtain,  which  the  generality 
of  the  faithful  can  not  attain  and  ought  not  to  strive  after.  This  seems  to 
me  both  false  and  fraught  with  corruptive  consequences  to  religion.  Wlien 
Peter  said  to  Ananias  respecting  his  land,  vom  it  not  thine  own — in  thine 
own  power  ? — ^he  siu*ely  did  not  mean  that  in  offering  it  Ananias  did  more 
than  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  a  Christian  before  God,  but  only  that,  as  he 
was  not  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  any  outward  force  or  authority,  his 
pretending  to  give  and  yet  not  giving  the  whole  of  it,  was  a  gratuitous 
pieoe  of  hypocrisy — something  worse  than  a  simple!  falsehood  extorted  by 
liBtr 
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aie  tantamount  to  each  other, — may  be  resolved  into  each  other ; 
but  there  is  a  third  way  of  stating  the  matter — ^between  this  and 
the  other  two  there  is  perhaps  a  logical,  though,  I  believe,  no 
practical  difference  whatever.  I  allude  to  the  notion  of  Luther 
ihdX  faith  alone  is  that  in  tis  which  connects  us  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  is  our  sole  personal  righteousness  (or  that  which  en- 
titles us  to  freedom  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin)  ;  that 
faith  justifies  (in  this  conditional  and  instrumental  way)  in  its 
own  right,  not  as  informed  with  or  accompanied  by  or  productive 
of  love  and  works,  but  as  apprehending  Christ.  Luther  main- 
tained that  faith,  although  it  is  righteous  and  the  necessary  pa- 
rent of  righteous  works,  justifies  only  in  bringing  Christ  to  dwell 
in  the  heart,*  and  that  the  righteousness  which  flows  from  this 
inhabitation,  is  not  our  justification  but  the  fruit  of  it,  or  in  other 
words  that  faith  not  love  is  the  justifying  principle.  Now  I  think 
it  is  a  notable  fact  in  favor  of  my  Father's  opinion  that  these 
different  views  are  all  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth, 
and  are  not  substantially  different  one  from  another,  that  Mr. 
Newman's  splendid  work  on  justification,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  High  Anglican  party  as  an  utter  demolition  of 
Luther's  teaching  in  the  Commentary,  and  perhaps  was  intended 
to  be  so,  is,  in  fact,  a  tacit  establishment  of  it,  or  at  least  of  its 
most  important  position ;  since  on  this  cardinal  point,  this  hinge 
of  the  question,  whether  faith  justifies  alone,  as  uniting  us  with 
Christ,  or  as  informed  with  love  and  works,  and  as  itself  a  work 
and  a  part  of  Christian  holiness, — ^he  decides  with  Luther,  not 
with  Tridentines  or  High  Anglicans.f  For  he  expressly  states 
that  Faith  does  in  one  sense  (the  sense  of  uniting  us  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  same  as  Luther's  sense),  justify  alone ;  that  it  is  the 
"  only  inward  instrument"  of  justification ;  that,  as  such  inward 
instrument,  it  is  one  certain  property,  act,  or  habit  of  the  mind, 
distinct  from  love  and  other  graces,^  not  a  mere  name  for  them 
all ;  that  there  is  "  a  certain  extraordinary  and  singular  sympathy 
between  Faith  and  the  grant  of  Gospel  privileges,  such  as  to  con- 
stitute it,  in  a  true  sense,  an  instrument  of  it,  that  is  of  justification, 

*  Ofdatians  ii.  8. 

f  Lecture  X.  throughout  p.  266-287. 

i  lb.  pp.  258-9—"  When  it  (&ith)  is  called  the  sole  instrament  of  justifi- 
eation  it  must  stand  in  contrast  to  them  (trust,  hope,  etc),  and  be  oontem- 
plated  in  itself,  as  being  one  certain  property,  habit,  or  act  of  the  mind.* 
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which  includes  them  all :"  that  ''  it  alone  coalesces  with  the 
sacraipents,  &c.,  and  through  them  unites  the  soul  to  God."* 
Further  he  identifies  his  doctrine  with  that  of  our  Homilies  which 
declares  that  repentance,  hope,  love  and  the  fear  of  God  are  shut 
out  from  the  office  of  justiiying.f  It  seems  as  if,  while  he  con- 
tended against  Luther,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  hdd  him  and  would  not  let  him  go,  till  it  brought  him  home 
to  its  own  habitation. 

Surely  after  all  this  Mr.  Newman's  apparent  hostility  to  Luther, 
in  the  matter  of  justification,  is  a  mere  shadow-fight.  He  may 
dislike  his  tone  and  language,  and  disapprove  some  subordinate 
parts  of  his  view,  either  as  false  or  half  true,  but  on  the  main 
point  he  has  adopted  the  Reformer's  doctrine  ;  and  his  new  Har- 
mania,  which  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  sblifidianism,  is  solifidian 
itself,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  systematic  divine  ever  was 
so.  It  is  true  that,  while  thus  embracing  Luther,  unwillingly, 
he  tries  to  fling  the  old  giant  away  from  him,  by  declaring  that 
he  holds  an  antecedent  external  instrument,  even  Baptism  ;  that 
Baptism  gives  to  faith  all  its  justifj^ing  power.  But  this  does  not 
in  reality  separate  him  one  hairVbreadth  from  his  uuhonored 
master.  Luther  held  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism  as 
well  as  himself;  he  bids  men  cling  fast  to  their  baptism,  recur  to 
it  as  to  a  ground  of  confidence,  and  in  the  comment  on  verse  27 
of  chapter  iii.  of  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  the  "  majesty  of  baptism" 
as  highly  as  the  Highest  Churchman  could  speak  of  it,  at  the 
same  time  observing  "  these  things  I  have  handled  more  largely 
in  another  place,  therefore  I  pass  them  over  briefly  here.^t  Luther 

•  Ih.  pp.  58-9,  270-71,  286,  888. 

f  Serm<Hi  of  Salvation,  Part  i. 

(  X<uther  received  baptismal  regeneratioD  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
him ;  he  taught  that  **  the  renewing  of  the  inward  man  ia  done  in  baptism." 
Would  that  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  this  article  also — ^had  renewed  the 
form  of  the  doctrine,  while  he  maintained  its  life  and  substance  I — then 
probably  disbelievera  in  "baptismal  transubstanliation"  would  not  have 
been  disquieted  by  the  wording  of  our  liturgy.  Dr.  Pusey  did  once  cite 
Lather  in  his  Scriptural  VtewSy  p.  28,  as  a  witness  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
regeneration  in  baptism ;  why  is  not  this  remembered  by  writers  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  school  when  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  is  under  review  ? 

Luther  taught  indeed  that  men  are  ham  again  of  the  Word  of  Oodt  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  changes  the  heart  and  mind  by  faith  in  or  tiirough  the 
hearing  of  the  external  word ;  but  if  the  sayings  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
and  St  James,  affirming  the  sanie  thing,  can  be  reoonoiled  with  inward  re- 
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believed  in  baptLsmal  regeneration  and  must  therefore  have  be- 
lieved that  every  spiritual  principle  in  the  soul  was  derived  from 
it :  he  taught  that  faith  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  that  the 
Spirit  was  given  in  baptism  :  his  solifidianism  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  sound  belief  on  that  subject,  unless  Mr.  Newman's  is  so 
too,  for  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

What  Luther  fought  against  was  not  an  external  instrument 
of  salvation  preceding  actual  faith  and  producing  it :  he  saw  no 
harm  in  that  notion  ;  what  he  fought  against  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  and  strength,  was  justification  by  charity  and  the  deeds 
of  charity,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  life.  He  saw  that 
practically  salvation  was  given  to  outward  works  and  money 
gifts,  which  might  proceed  from  evil  men,  while,  in  theory,  it  was 
ascribed  to  love  and  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  He  thought  to  pre- 
clude this  abuse  and  establish  Scripture  at  the  same  time  by  de- 
claring faith  alone  the  means  of  salvation,  and  good  works  the 
necessary  ofispring  of  faith  in  the  heart.  And  how  could  such  a 
doctrine  encourage  Antinomianism,  for  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  good 
works  flow  necessarily  from  saving  faith,  ^here  the  works  are 
not  good,  the  mind  whence  they  spring  can  not  have  saving 
faith  ?*  This  Luther  expressly  states.  '*  Whoso  obeyeth  the 
flesh,''  says  he,  "  and  continueth  without  any  fear  of  God  or  re- 
morse of  conscience  in  accomplishing  the  desires  and  lusts  thereof, 
let  him  know  that  he  pertaineth  not  unto  Christ."!  The  whole 
strain  of  his  commentary  on  chapters  v.  and  vi.  of  Galatians  is 
an  utter  shattering  of  Antinomianism,  which  indeed  is  precluded 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  commentary  from  beginning  to  end.  Li  one 
respect  a  Solifidian  like  Luther  is  a  more  eflectual  opponent  to 
Antinomians  than  a  teacher  of  justification  by  faith  and  worka 
because  he  more  completely  wrests  out  of  their  hands  thosQ  say 
ings  of  St.  Paul  which  seem  to  deny  that  works  of  any  sort  do  in 
any  sense  justify. — ^But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  apostolic  man's 
memory  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  Antinomianism.  He 
knocked  down  with  his  little  finger  more  Antinomianism  than 
his  accusers  with  both  hands.     If  his  doctrine  is  the  jaw-bone  of 

newal  in  baptism,  bo  con  Luther's,  for  he  went  not  beyond  Scripture  on  thii 
point  There  are  certainly  comingt  of  the  Holy  Spirit  spoken  of  in  the  N 
T.  unconnected  with  baptism.    See  among  other  places  John  ziv.  23. 

•  Burnet  urges  this  plea  for  solifidians,  though  not  one  hlmsel£ 

f  Oommentary  on  Galatians,  chap.  v.  verse  18. 
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an  ass,  he  must  have  heen  a  very  Samson,  for  he  turned  num- 
bers with  this  instrument  irom  the  evil  of  their  lives ;  and  the 
same  instrument  in  the  hands  of  mere  pigmies  in  comparison 
"with  him  has  wrought  more  amendment  of  life  among  the  Poor 
than  the  most  eloquent  and  erudite  preachers  of  works  and  rites 
have  to  hoast,  by  their  preaching.  For  this  doctrine  presents 
hope  and  fear  more  sharply  to  the  mind  than  any  other ;  it  sup- 
plies the  steam  of  encouragement  and  propels  from  behind  while 
it  draws  on  from  before. 

The  following  charges  are  brought  against  Luther.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law 
or  produce  really  good  works ;  that  he  denied  the  use  of  con- 
science in  keeping  Christians  from  sin  and  wickedness  ;  and  that 
he  separated  justifying  faith  from  love. 

That  he  denied  the  good  works  of  Christians  is  just  as  true 
as  that  he  denied  the  sun  in  heaven.  He  beautifully  com- 
pares them  to  stars  in  the  night,  the  night  and  darkness  of  sur- 
rounding unjustification ;  and  beautifully  too  does  he  say,  that 
even  as  the  stars  do  not  make  heaven,  but  only  trim  and  adorn 
it,  so  the  charity  of  works  does  not  constitute  blessedness  but 
makes  it  shine  to  the  eyes  of  men,  that  they  may  glorify  the 
Father  of  lights.*  That  Luther  denied  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  really  good  is  one  of  the  many  charges  against  him  which 
sound  loud  and  go  oBT  in  smoke.  He  considered  them  relatively 
good,  just  as  any  man  else  does, — saw  a  wide  world  of  difference 
betwixt  the  deeds  of  the  justified  and  of  the  unjustified.  If  he 
thought  that,  as  sin  remains  in  the  best  men,  so  likewise  some- 
thing of  human  infirmity  clings  about  the  best  deeds,  who  shall 
convict  him  of  error  ?  That  he  denied  any  portion  or  quality  of 
real  goodness  to  be  in  the  soul  in  which  Christ  lives,  I  can  not 
find  and  do  not  believe.  But  when  Luther  said  that  because  our 
righteousness  is  imperfect,  therefore  it  can  not  be  the  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God,  he  drew,  in  my  opinion,  a  wrong  inference 
from  his  premiss.  Our  faith  is  as  imperfect  as  our  works  ;  but 
if  it  unites  us  with  Christ,  it  is  (not  of  course  the  deepest  ground, 
Christ  alone  is  that)^  but  the  intermediate  ground  or  condition  of 
our  acceptance.  The  question  is,  shall  we  call  faith  alone,  or 
faith,  love,  obedience,  all  Gospel  graces,  the  "  connecting  bond" 
between  us  and  Christ  ?  If  faith  alone,  then  faith  alone  is  oui 
*  Table  Talk,  chap.  xiv.  p.  282. 
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intermediate  ground  of  acceptance;  and  repentance,  lore  nni 
obedience  are  not  excluded  because  they  are  imperfect,  but  be- 
cause of  their  posteriority  to  faith. 

That  Luther  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law  is 
the  self-same  charge  in  another  shape  and  false  in  that  shape  as 
in  the  other.  He  reiterates  that  the  faithful  do  fulfil  the  law  and 
that  they  alone  fulfil  it;  that  by  faith  they  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  then  accomplish  the  law.*  **  1  come  with  the  Lord 
Himself,"  says  Luther;  "  on  Him  I  lay  hold,  Him  I  stick  to,  and 
leave  works  unto  thee :  which  notwithstanding  thou  never 
didst, ^*  He  shows  that  against  the  righteous  there  is  no  law, 
because  he  is  a  law  to  himself  "  For  the  righteous,*'  says  he, 
"  liveth  in  such  wise  that  he  hath  no  need  of  any  law  to  admon- 
ish or  constrain  him,  but  without  constraint  of  the  law,  he  wil- 
lingly doeth  those  things  which  the  law  requireth."t  What 
more  would  we  have  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  say?  Ought  a 
Christian  to  perform  the  law  t^nwillingly  by  a  force  from  toith- 
out  ?  Luther  teaches  that  in  the  justified  there  is  an  inward  law 
superseding  the  outward  :  that  the  outward  law  remains,  but 
only  for  the  sinner  :  that  it  either  drives  him  to  Christ  or  bridles 
him  in  his  carnality.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  in  that  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  his  commentary,  which  sets 
forth  the  argument  of  the  Epistle.  "  When  I  have  this  right- 
eousness reigning  in  my  heart,  I  descend  from  heaven,  as  the  rain 
maketh  fruitful  the  earth :  that  is  to  say,  I  come  forth  into 
another  kingdom,  and  I  do  good  works  how  and  whensoever  oc 
casion  is  ofiiered."  What  is  there  in  this  that  is  worthy  of  con 
demnation  or  of  sarcasm  ?     Is  it  not  true  Pauline  philosophy  to 

*  Oomm.  Gal.  v.  28. 

f  Mr.  Ward  thinks  the  Gommeiitary  on  the  Galatians  saoh  a  "»iU/* 
work  I  Shakspeare  has  been  called  Billy  by  Puritans,  Milton  worse  than 
silly  by  Prelatists  and  Papists,  Wordsworth  was  long  called  siUy  by  Bona- 
parteans ;  what  will  not  the  odium  theologicum  or  politicum  find  worthless 
and  silly  t  To  me,  perhaps  from  my  silliness,  his  Conmientary  appears  the 
very  Iliad  of  Solifidianism ;  all  the  fine  and  striking  things  that  have  been 
said  upon  the  subject  are  taken  from  it ;  and  if  the  author  preached  a  novel 
doctrine,  or  presented  a  novel  development  of  Scripture  in  this  work,  as 
Mr.  Newman  avers,  I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  originality. 
The  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  spirited  Siege  of  Babylon, 
and  the  friends  of  Rome  like  it  as  well  as  the  Frenoh  like  WoUingtoa  and 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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Bay,  that  the  reah^  of  outward  works  is  another  kingdom  firom 
the  realm  of  grace  ? — ^that  the  true  believer  is  freed  from  the 
-compulsion  of  the  law  ? — ^to  call  the  sum  of  outward  things  and 
all  deeds,  considered  as  outward,  the  Flesh  ?  To  me  this  ani- 
mated passage  seems  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  uttered  with  a  voice  of  joy.  It  is  the  unconfusing 
intoxication  of  Gospel  triumph  and  gladness.  Some  say  mock- 
ing, The  man  iafuU  of  new  vrine;  but  Luther  was  not  really 
drunk  when  he  spoke  thus  ;  he  spoke  it  in  the  noonday  of  his 
vigorous  hfe,  with  all  his  wits,  and  they  were  sound  ones,  about 
him.* 

It  is  affirmed  that  Luther  denied  the  use  of  conscience  in  reli- 
gion, and  this  is  the  grand  engine  which  Mr.  Ward  brings  to  bear 
upon  him  in  his  Ideal ;  you  would  think  from  the  account  of  the 
Gospel  hero's  doctrine  therein  contained  that  he  was  a  very  ad- 
vocate for  unconscientiousness^  and  would  have  men  go  on  sin- 
ning that  grace  may  abound ;  would  have  them  "  wallow  and 
steep  in  aU  the  carnalities  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,"  and  cxynXinue  without  any  fear  of  God  or  remorse 
of  conscience  in  accomplishing  the  desires  of  the  flesh  ;  or  at  least 
that  his  teaching  involved  this  :  I  wonder  how  men  can  have  the 
conscience  to  write  thus  of  Luther  on  the  strength  of  a  few  mis 
construed  passages,  while  the  broad  front  of  his  massive  fortress 
of  Gospel  doctrine,  a  stronghold  against  Antinomianism,  must 
present  itself  to  their  eyes  unless  they  are  stone  blind. t     Luther 

*  Irfr.  Newman  points  out  that  fine  passage  on  fiaith  in  GaL  ii.  16,  and  884 
Pavlu*  hi*  verbUy  <S:c.  and  he  qnotes  that  admirable  exposition  of  his  on 
''incarnate  faith  or  believing  deeds,"  in  GaL  vii.  10,  in  which  he  brings  in 
the  analogy  of  the  Incarnation. 

f  I  have  read  Mr.  "Ward's  Ideal  with  so  much  interest,  and,  I  humbly 
hope,  benefit,  that  I  am  &r  more  grieved  by  the  chapter  on  Justification 
than  if  the  writer  were  a  narrow,  stupid,  uncharitable  man.  I  have  heard 
persons  say  it  was  the  clever  part  of  the  book ;  the  whole  of  the  book  is 
clever,  but  this  part  has  no  other  merit  than  devemess,  and  that  is  a  sorry 
commendation  of  a  discourse  upon  morals  and  religion :  a£  the  author  him- 
self would  readily  admit  in  general  It  is  the  force  with  which  he  has  made 
this  and  other  cognate  truths  apparent,  the  way  in  whicli  ho  has  vitalized 
and,  to  use  Luther's  phi*ase,  "  engrossed"  them,  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
him.  Bui  he  special-pleads  against  Luther,  and  in  a  way  which  no  pleader 
oould  venture  upon  in  a  court  of  Justice.  He  presents  his  doctrines  upside 
down — wrong  side  before.  If  we  tear  up  the  rose-tree  and  place  it  root 
upward,  with  all  its  blossoms  crushed  upon  the  earth,  where  ai'e  its  beauty 
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teaches  that  the  constraints  and  terrors  of  thejaw  remain  to  keep 
the  flesh  in  subjection  ;  what  he  says,  conceining  conscience  re- 
lates to  sins  that  are  past,  not  sins  to  come.  He  exhorts  men  to 
lay  hold  of  Christ :  not  to  let  the  sense  of  their  ungodliness  which 
aforetime  they  have  committed  make  them  doubt  of  his  power 
to  save  them  and  purify  their  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  rea- 
sons for  insisting  on  this  doctrine  are  obvious  ;  it  was  to  prevent 
men  from  trusting  for  the  washing  out  of  sin  to  penance,  the  fear- 
ful abuse,  or  rather  use,  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  through  a  Jiving  faith, 
the  flesh  remains,  and  is  to  be  bruised,  exercised,  and  kept  down 
by  the  Law, — (be  it  observed,  that  by  the  Law,  he  always  means 
the  Law  viewed  carnally  or  as  a  force  from  vnthout) — while  the 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  its  Saviour,  the  conscience  sleeping  securely 
on  the  bosom  of  Christ.  And  surely,  so  far  as  we  can  contem- 
plate man  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all,  having  firm  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer and  His  power  to  save,  he  must  be  contemplated  as  free 

and  its  fragrance  f — ^if  vfQ  take  the  mirror  and  turn  its  leaden  side  to  the 
spectator,  where  are  its  dear  reflections  and  its  splendor  ? 

By-the-bye,  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  searches  for  Socinianism, 
after  he  had  done  demonizing  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  slipped  himself  into 
something  like  heresy  on  the  human  nature  of  our  Iiord.  His  words 
seemed  (seem,  for  there  they  are  still)  to  imply  that  our  Saviour  had  not, 
while  upon  earth,  a  human  mind  as  well  as  a  human  body.  He  introduces 
the  Gk>dhead  into  the  Manhood,  so  as  to  destroy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
character  of  the  latter.  Certainly  Pearson  and  South,  who  were  ever  held 
orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  and  good  Patricians,  teach  that  our  Lord, 
while  upon  earth,  had  the  "  finite  understanding"  of  a  man ;  that  he  "  stooped 
to  the  meanness  of  our  faculties ;"  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Evangelists,  that  they  supposed  Him  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  way :  to  have  groimi  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  an  expression  not  applicable  to  Onmipotence.  If  He  forekuew 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  one  matter,  so  Abraham  and  Isaiah  fore- 
knew the  future.  Doubtless  He  knew  far  more  of  the  mind  of  Qod  than 
they,  even  as  a  man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  this  error,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  he,  from  following  too  heedlessly  certain  remarks  of  the  Tract 
for  the  Times  against  Jacob  Abbott.  But  surely  it  is  a  great  and  funda- 
mental error  to  deny  by  implication,  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord — ^that 
he  assumed  the  very  aotd  of  man ;  which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  re- 
deem it ; — a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  Phantasmists,  who  denied  his 
fleshly  body.  How  he  oould  be  very  Gk>d  and  very  Man  at  th^  same  time, 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  no  less  than  this  is  the  Catholic  Faith  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  deny  it  is  the  heresy  of  Apollinaria.  Shall  "  Catho 
lies"  rationalize  away  a  mystery  f 
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and  joyful,  confident  of  salvation  notwithstanding  the  infirmity 
of  his  mortal  nature,  not  paralyzed  by  the  Law  in  the  conscience 
or  agonized  by  a  fearful  looking  back  upon  sins  that  are  past. 
Surely  the  'conscience  may  s/eep  on  the  bosom  of  Christ,  if  it  be 
really  His  bosom  on  which  it  is  resting  ;  that  is,  if  we  know  that 
upon  the  whole  our  heart  is  set  upon  the  things  that  are  above 
we  may  safely  cast  our  eye  forward,  in  peace  and  gladness,  hoping 
and  striving  through  grace  to  live  better  from  day  to  day  ;  not 
backward  upon  the  detail  of  our  past  transgressions,  with  a  soul- 
subduing  solicitude  to  balance  them  by  penance  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  their  amount. 

Luther  affirmed  that  we  must  make  a  god  of  the  law  out  of 
the  conscience,  but  that  in  the  conscience  it  is  a  very  devil. 
Doubtless  he  had  seen  fatal  effects  of  the  tyranny  of  the  law  in 
the  conscience,  had  seen  how,  like  the  basihsk's  eye,  it  benimibed 
the  gazer,  and  prevented  him  from  flying  at  once  to  Christ  for 
pardon  and  purification  and  power  to  follow  His  steps  ;  how  it 
threw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who,  in  those  days,  too 
often,  instead  of  preaching  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  fulfilment  of 
the  law  by  faith,  prescribed  a  certain  set  of  outward  observances, 
which  never  could  take  away  sins,  but  which  the  terrified  yet 
unrepentant  spirit  rested  in,  and  substituted  for  general  renova- 
tion. Looking  at  the  law  in  this  point  of  view  he  called  it  with 
great  force  and  truth  the  very  diabolus,  the  malignant  accuser, 
who  by  its  informations  and  treacherous  representations  kept  the 
soul  separate  and  estranged  from  the  Prince  of  Life.  Bunyan 
has  worked  upon  this  thought  powerfully  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  he  too  makes  the  murderous  Moses  give  way  to  Christ 
when  He  appears,  and  **  depart  out  of  the  conscience."  "  Lu- 
ther," says  Mr.  Newman,  contrasting  him  with  the  ancient  Fa- 
ther, declares  that  "  the  Law  and  Christ  can  not  dwell  togethei 
in  the  heart ;  Augustine,  that  the  Law  is  Christ."  Well  I  bul 
what  Law  ?  Surely  not  the  outward  Law,  which  St.  Paul  de 
Glares  dead  for  the  Christian,*  which  Luther  declares  incompati 

•  I  know  not  whether  there  remains  upon  the  fhce  of  the  earth  any  of 
that  generation  of  Scripture  interpreters,  wiio  were  wont  to  affirm,  that^ 
when  St  Paul  declared  the  law  dead,  he  meant  only  the  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses  I  That  sudi  people  existed  in  Bishop  Bull's  time  seems  dear  frozp 
his  taking  the  pains  to  refute  the  notion  methodically.  See  Ifarmonui,  cr^ 
▼li  Disa  Post.  Oxford  edit,  vol  iii.  120-21. 
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ble  with  Christ,  but  the  inward  law,  *'  the  law  of  grace,  the  law 
of  the  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  everlasting  life,'' 
which  Luther  identifies  with  Christ  from  first  to  last  of  his  evan- 
gelical commentary. 

Luther's  language  on  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  believing  unto 
salvation,  on  the  relics  of  sin  that  cling  even  to  the  justified,  does 
but  show  how  searchingly,  how  earnestly  he  looked  on  these  sub- 
jects— how  hard  he  was  to  be  pleased  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  justification.  Perhaps  he  should  have  taught  more  distinctly 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  require  the  coercions  of  the  law 
more  or  less.  Still  it  was  but  the  remnants  of  sin  which  Luther 
spoke  of,  when  he  said,  prospectively »  thftt  sin  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  justified.*'"!^  His  fault  as  a  teacher  was  that  he  stuck 
too  close  to  Scripture  in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  repeated 
without  explanation,  or  imitated  too  closely,  its  strong  figurative 
language.  But  this  doctrine  oif  his  that  the  enormity  of  sin  must 
not  make  the  sinner  despair,  is  no  figure ;  it  is  literal  Gospel 
truth.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snotv.  Did  Luther  in  all  his  strong  language  on  the  power  of 
faith,  that  is  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  by  faith,  go  beyond 
this  glad  message  of  salvation  ?  Blessed  be  his  name  for  the 
courage  wherewith  he  re-proclaimed  a  saving  truth,  which  a  self- 
serving,  self-exalting  clergy  were  putting  out  of  sight — ^were 
hiding  by  the  complicated  superstructure  of  outward  ways  and 
means,  which  they  erected  upon  it  I  Luther's  a  lax  system  ! — 
No  man  will  find  it  such  who  tries  to  understand  and  practise 
rather  than  to  criticize  it. 

But  the  grand  charge  against  Luther's  doctrine  remains  be- 
hind.    He   is  said  to  have  separated  saving  faith  from  love.f 

*  See  Commentary,  chap.  xL  ver.  17.  "But  it  followeth  not  therefore 
that  thou  shouldst  make  a  light  matter  of  Bin,  because  Gk>d  doth  not  im- 
pute it ;"  and  many  other  places  in  the  Commentary. 

f  Mr.  Newman  in  Lecture  XL  argues  that  faith  is  not  a  virtue  or  grace 
in  its  abstract  nature,  that  it  is  "  but  an  Instrument,  acceptable  when  its 
possessor  is  acceptable."  Faith  apart  from  love  is  not  a  virtue,  but  this 
seems  to  be  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  dbtinct  grace ;  £aith  is  not  mere  belief^ 
though  it  includes  belief;  no  one  in  common  parlance  would  say,  that  he 
had  fiuth  in  that  which  he  merely  beUeved  Faith  is  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head  only,  or  it  is  not  fiuth.  Nor  can  I  think  that.it  "differs  from  other 
graces"  in  that  "  it  is  not  an  exoellenoe  except  it  be  grafted  into  a  heart  that 
has  grace."    Love,  humility,  meekness  are  all  in  the  same  case ;  abetraet 
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The  anti-LutherauB  are  never  weary  of  harping  upon  this  string. 
Having  failed  to  convict  him  of  Antinomianism  on  one  side — ^tho 
denial  of  good  works  to  Christians,  they  try  to  thrust  it  upon  him 
on  the  other, — to  find  it  in  his  definition  of  faith.  But  afler  all 
where  has  he  said,  speaking  analytically,  that  saving  faith  exists 
apart  from  love  as  a  mere  habit  of  the  mind  ?  •'  Luther  con- 
fesses, in  so  many  words,''  says  Mr.  Newman,  "that  the  faith 
that  justifies  is  ahstract^es  as  opposed  to  concrete,  in  Gal.  iii. 
10."  But  if  we  look  at  Gal.  iii.  10,  1  think  we  shall  find,  that 
by  abstract  faith  as  opposed  to  concrete  he  meant  faith  considered 
as  a  spiritual  principle  in  opposition  to  faithful  tcork.%  and  that 
by  toorks  he  meant  not  mere  acts  of  the  mind  but  outward  ac- 
tions. This  is  quite  evident  firom  his  language,  from  the  whole 
strain  of  his  argument,  and  from  all  his  illustrations.  Let  the 
reader,  if  he  cares  about  the  matter,  look  and  see.     Referring  to 

from  these  their  direction,  their  object,  and  you  leave  a  caput  mortuum  of 
mere  human  feeling.  Love  of  God  is  excellent ;  love  of  man  for  God's  sake, 
is  excellent ;  but  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  object  has  no 
excellence  in  it.  So  humility,  as  a  low  estimation  of  ourselves  is  not  neces- 
sarily virtuous ;  it  is  only  a  virtue  when  it  arises  from  a  clear  view  of  our 
relations  to  divine  perfection, — a  dear  view  of  the  relative  goodness  of 
others,  which  the  mists  of  self-love  and  pride  are  apt  to  conceal  from  our 
sight  Have  we  any  natural  good  acts  or  habits  of  mind ;  do  not  cUl  our 
affections  require  to  be  raised  and  purified  by  divine  grace  before  they  can 
be  acceptable  f  To  say  the  contrary  is  Pelagianism.  Love  is  as  little  a 
virtue  withont  fiuth  as  faith  without  love,  for  no  man  can  love  as  Christ 
commands  except  he  believe  in  Gk>d.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  define  Faith 
as  a  property  of  the  will ;  but  who  can  define  primary  feelings  ? 

Amsistently  with  the  notion  that  Faith,  in  its  abstract  nature,  is  onli 
Belief  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Trust :  Yet  surely 
Faith  and  Trust  are  only  different  attitudes  of  the  same  habit,  the  difference 
being  in  the  tense  or  time  of  the  habit  Faith  believes  that  there  is  an  Infi- 
nitely Good  Being,  and  that  he  is  good  to  us :  Trust  believes  that  he  will  bo 
good  to  us.  The  devils  believe ;  but  they  have  not  religious  faith :  for  this 
binds  us  to  its  object  No  man  owes  fealty  except  for  benefit  and  protec- 
tion. It  is  unwise  to  separate  the  idea  of  love  of  God  or  faith  in  Him  from 
that  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  they  are  reciprocal  and  co-inherent ;  the 
love  of  God  is  its  own  reward,  its  fruition  union  with  Him.  Mr.  Newman 
teaches  that  faith  in  its  own  abstract  nature  is  no  grace ;  that  it  is  merely 
such  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  as  belongs  lo  the  devils ;  that  union  with  love 
and  all  the  graces  of  a  religious  spirit  alone  makes  it  virtuous ;  my  Father 
looked  upon  Faith  as  that  in  the  will  which  corresponda  to  belief  iu  the  un- 
derstanchng ;  he  thought  that  faith  includes  belief,  but  is  more  than  belief; 
that  it  is  a  grace  distinct  from  love  though  inseparable -from  it 
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the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  he  speaks  of  David  who  slew  Goli« 
ath.  The  sophister,  says  he  looks  upon  nothing  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  work ;  but  we  must  consider  what  manner  of 
person  David  was  before  he  did  this  work — ^that  he  was  a  right- 
eous man,  beloved  of  God,  strong  and  constant  in  faith.  Luther 
could  hardly  have  thought  that  David  was  without  love  when 
he  was  beloved  of  God.  Mr.  N.  represents  it  as  a  monstrous  ex- 
travagance* in  the  Reformer  to  teach  that  faith  justifies  before 
and  toithout  cJiarity.  Yet  it  is  evident  enough,  and  must  have 
been  plain  as  noon-day  to  simple  hearers,  that  when  Luther 
speaks  of  charity  he  speaks  of  this  virtue  as  it  is  manifested  in 
the  outward  and  visible  course  of  life.  Works  he  described  as 
the  bright  children  of  salvation  not  the  parents  of  it.  He  insisted 
that  a  man  must  believe  in  God  before  he  could  perform  godly 
actions,  must  lay  hold  on  Christ  before  he  could  walk  as  a  Chris 
tian.  His  commentary  is  practical,  popular,  and  highly  rhetor- 
ical in  form,  not  scientific,  though  I  think  that  every  word  of  it 
may  be  scientifically  defended.  Where  does  he  say  that  justifying 
faith,  apart  from  love, — ^faith  in  the  shape  of  bare  belief,  such  as 
devils  may  have, — comes  first,  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  then  be- 
comes the  parent  of  all  graces  ?  He  merely  explains  the  saying 
of  St.  Paul,  that  by  faith  we  have  a^ccess  to  grace.  His  doctrine 
amounts  to  no  more  than  what  Mr.  Newman  himself  confesses 
when  he  calls  faith  the  "  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification." 
That  pale  phantom  of  justifying  faith,  which  flits  about,  a  mere 
outline,  a  line  without  breadth  or  thickness,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Luther's  pages,  but  only  in  the  pages  of  Luther's  adversjjfies. 
Nor  knew  he  aught  of  that  other  meagre  shadow,  justification 
by  imputed  righteousness  alone  ;t  he  said  that  those  three  things, 
Faith,  Christ,  and  imputation  should  always  go  together,  and 

*  That  Luther  never  "renounced"  nny  of  hie  "extravagances"  directly  or 
"  indirectly,"  early  or  late,  is  a  point  strongly  insisted  on  by  Archdeacon 
flare,  in  note  W,  pp.  712-13.  His  extravagances  vere  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  Scripture. 

f  Mr.  N.  does  not  give  this^  I  believe,  to  Luther,  but  calls  it  the  high 
Protestant  doctrine.  Higli  indeed  in  the  heaven  of  absurdity.  It  should  be 
sent  to  Milton's  Limbo  with  a  living  Faith  apart  in  time  from  Love — and 
should  not  Mr.  Newman's  own  Justification  precedent  to  justifying  Faith,  go 
along  with  them?  Indeed  I  think  this  last  is  the  Queen  Chim»ra  of  tbe 
whole  tribe. 
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that  iaith  and  works  should  never  be  separated.*  They  who  say 
that  Luther's  scheme  presents  but  half  of  the  Gospel,  know  but 
half  of  his  mind,  and  that  not  rightlj.f 

Sureb'  no  one  can  think  that  the  sentences  quoted  in  the  Lec- 
tures or.  JustificcUian  at  p.  10,  from  Luther's  Commentary,  con- 
tain any  proof  that  he  thought  or  taught  that  "justifying  faith  is 
without  love  when  it  justifies,"  which  Mr.  N.  declares  to  be 
plainly  his  doctrine,  and  "no  matter  of  words."  Luther,  in 
them,  shows  that  faith  not  love  is  the  root  of  good  works,  since 
Paul  said  Faith  tvorketh  by  Love,  not  Love  worketh ;  he  shows 
that  charity  or  following  works  do  not  inform  faith,  that  is,  do 
not  impart  to  it  its  justifying  power,  but  that  faith  informs  char- 
ity, and  is  "  the  sun  or  sunbeam  of  this  shining."  What  is  this 
more  than  Mr.  N.  himself  asserts  in  Lecture  X.  when  he  teaches 
that  faith,  as  faith,  in  its  distinct  character,  unites  the  soul  with 
God,  or  as  he  expresses  it  elsewhere,  is  "  the  only  connecting  bond 
betvr  ^en  the  soul  and  Christ."  I  say  again,  that  everywhere  in 
the  Commentary  Luther  connects  charity  with  works  and  the 
outward  life,  and  nowhere  describes  justifying  faith  as  existing 
apart  from  the  habit  of  love.  His  doctrine  on  this  point  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  St.  Austin's  sound  maxim :  per  Jidem 
{haminem)  posse  justificari  etiamsi  Legis  opera  non  pracesse- 

•  The  confusion  respecting  the  priority  of  justifying  fidth  to  love  per- 
haps arises  in  this  way.  Faith  includes  belief,  or  the  mere  assent  of  the 
understanding  to  divine  truth ;  though  it  is  more  than  belief;  and  intelleo- 
tual  assent  or  perception  is  the  means  whereby  we  obtain  the  faith  of  the 
heart,  which  is  joined  with  love.  The  one  may  not  indeed  precede  the  other 
in  time ;  we  may  perceive  the  truth  and  embrace  it  spiritually  at  the  some 
moment ;  the  willingness  of  the  heart  clearing  the  head  and  the  head  open- 
ing the  heart ;  still  there  is  a  priority  of  faith  to  love  in  idea.  Fides  est 
httmana  saltUis  initiumj  fundamentum  et  radix  omnis  justiJiecUionis,  says 
the  Council  of  Trent  The  Homily  of  Salvation  shuts  out  love  from  the 
office  of  justifying;  why  is  this,  except  that  faith  is  conceived  to  have  come 
first  and  done  the  work  ?  Of  course  we  moke  the  notion  both  absurd  and 
mischievous,  if  we  suppose  that  justification  is  obtained  by  some  one  act  of 
faith  once  acted  Faith  is  always  coming  first  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian, 
laying  hold  of  Christ  (or  in  Mr.  Newman's  words,  uniting  the  soul  to  God), 
and  producing  good  works. 

f  Luther  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  with  an  emphasis  on  particular 
pHrts  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  So  in  our  Tracts  for  the  Timet 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  sacraments,  outward  works,  all  kinds  of  ecclesias- 
tical visibilitieB,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  forward  relative  to  priestly 
pofwer  and  authority. 
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rifU ;  sequuntur  enim  justificatum  noft  pnscedunt  jitstificcuu 
dum.     (Cluoted  by  Mr.  N.  himself,  p.  438.) 

Mr.  Newman  has  beautifully  described  Luther's  conception  of 
justifying  faith  in  his  first  Lecture.  It  was  then  perhaps  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  it,  though  he  did  not  tdl  his  love  at  the  time, 
but  acted  the  lover  in  Lecture  X.  taking  it  for  better  for  worse. 
I  hope  he  will  never  divorce  it.  Yes  I  Luther  thought  of  faith 
as  the  mere  turning  or  adhering  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which 
"  may  be  said"  not  "  by  a  figure  of  speech"  but  literally  and 
truly  to  "live  in  Jlim  in  whose  image  it  rests."  He  thought 
that  love  lost  itself  in  the  object,  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul ; 
that  love  of  our  neighbor,  charity,  and  all  the  family  of  outward 
works^jvhen  set  up  as  our  justification  or  a  part  of  it,  were  as 
a  solid  screen  betwixt  us  and  the  Saviour,  while  the  former  was 
a  medium  like  the  fluid  air,  colorless  and  transparent.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  the  fourth  of  Romans  prima  fade  favors  Luther's 
view,  because  it  so  pointedly  calls  faith  our  righteousness,  as  if 
we  had  no  other  justifying  principle  within  us ;  and  declares  sal- 
vation to  be  of  grace  not  of  debt,  and  if  it  were  obtained,  even 
in  a  conditional  sense,  by  our  virtues,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
some  sort  our  due.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
what  is  true  of  faith  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  sanctification 
that  is  one  with  it,  and  that  salvation  is  of  grace  if  secured  by 
the  graces  given  us  from  above.  St.  Paul's  only  object  was  to 
show  that  men  can  not  save  themselves,  and  Luther's  only  object 
was  to  prevent  the  practical  recurrence  of  this  trust  in  self-salva- 
tion by  detached  and  outside  performances. 

The  great  opponent  of  Luther,  on  the  article  of  Justification, 
agrees  with  him  on  the  following  points,  which,  I  think,  are  all 
the  points  of  this  high  game.  First,  in  holding  Christ  living  in 
the  heart  to  be  the  true  form  of  our  righteousness.  This  is  the 
idea  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  whole  theory,  and  it  is  very 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  comments  on  chap.  ii.  verses  16  and 
20.*     Secondly,  in  holding  faith  to  be  the  sole  inward  instru- 

*  Mr.  Newman  gives  him  credit  for  this,  in  Lecture  L  p.  22,  and  appen- 
dix,, pp.  406  and  409, — "  the  bold,  nay  correct  language  of  Luther,  that 
Christ  himself  is  the  form  of  our  justijieation.** — ^My  Father's  deep  satisfiie- 
tion  in  this  thought  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Jieinains^ 
V.  p.  289. 

**  And  I,  my  loving  Brentius,  to  the  end  I  may  better  understand  this 
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ment  by  which .  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  ef- 
fected. That  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith  is  directly 
affirmed  in  Scripture.*  Thirdly,  in  holding  works  necessary, ^  in 
the  order  of  salvation,  as  necessarily  flowing  from  saving  faith  or 
rather  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  united  by  faith  with  the  soul,  and 
the  proper  signs  and  manifestations  of  grace  *'  impetrated  by 
faith."  Fourthly,  in  holding  that  the  outward  law  for  the  right- 
eous is  superseded  by  the  inward  law  of  the  mind,  though  it  re- 
mains to  keep  the  flesh  in  subjection.  Fifthly,  which  might 
have  been  firstly,  that  saving  faith  is  itself  produced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. I  Sixthly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  and  the  soul  ro 
newed,  in  baptism.  Seventhly,  that  conversion  is  wrought,  and 
I  suppose  I  may  add,  since  ''  St.  James  says  so,"  and  St.  Peter 
too,  that  we  are  divinely  begotten  or  bom  again,  in  some  spirit- 
ual sense,  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Wherein  then  do  they  difier  ?  why  truly  in  this.  Luther  denies 
that  we  di^e  justified  by  the  graces  and  works  that  flow  out  of 
our  justification  ;  Mr.  Newman  aflirms  that  we  are  justified  by 
them,  that  they  help  to  justify  together  with  the  faith  which 
makes  them  what  they  are.  This  appeared  to  Luther  a  hysteron 
proteron  ;  and  it  certainly  does  look  hke  a  contradiction  in  Mr. 
Newman's  scheme,  that  after  confessing  faith  to^be  the  sole  in- 
ward instrument  of  justification  he  should  call  graces  and  works 
instruments  also ; — that  after  agreeing  with  the  Homilist  to  shut 
them  out  from  the  office  of  justifying,  he  should  think  it  essential 

^ease,  do  use  to  think  in  this  manner,  namely,  as  if  in  mj  heart  were  no 
quality  or  virtue  at  all,  which  is  called  faith,  and  love  (as  the  Sophists  do 
•peak  and  dream  thereof,  but  I  set  all  on  Christ,  and  say,  my  formcUia  jus- 
Htioy  that  la,  my  sore,  my  constant  and  complete  righteousness  (in  whidi  is 
no  want  nor  failing,  bat  is,  as  before  Gk>d  it  ought  to  be)  is  Christ  my  Lord 
and  Saviour."    (Luther's  Table  Talk,  p.  213.) 

"  Aye !  this,  this  is  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  doctrine  my  soul  can 
find  rest.  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  faith,  not  by  my  faith,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  me.''    S.  T.  C. 

•  GbL  il  20.    Eph.  iii.  17. 

f  Commentary,  chap.  iii.  rerse  11,  and  elsewhere,  Luther  teaches  that  the 
righteousness  which  saves  is  a  passive  righteousness  given  us  from  above. 
Had  he  taught  that  we  were  saved  by  faith,  as  an  act  of  our  own  taking  us 
to  Christ  and  laying  told  of  Him,  this  would  have  been  as  false  and  injur!- 
ooa  as  to  ascribe  salvation  to  outward  works.  The  faith  which  accepts 
grace  is  itself  the  effect  of  g^ace. 

X  lb.  chap.  iii.  verses  27,  28.    Chap.  iv.  verse  6. 
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to  a  sound  belief — to  shut  them  in  again.  Granted  that  the  dis- 
pute is  a  verbal  one,  still  if  we  decide  that  one  form  of  words  is 
the  correct  form,  we  surely  ought  not  to  adopt  another  form  which 
directly  contradicts  it.  As  for  St.  James,  when  he  said  that  man 
is  not  justified  hy  faith  alone,  he  evidently  meant  by  faith  not 
what  Luther  defines  it,  a  gift  a7id  a  present  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  the  substance  whereof  is  our  will,*  but  what  Antinomians 
mean  by  it,  mere  belief;  for  this  is  a  common  art  of  rhetorical 
argument  to  adopt  the  adversary's  expressions  and  turn  them 
against  him.  With  him  works  stood  for  a  working  spirit,  by  that 
common  figure  which  puts  the  effect  for  the  cause,  as  a  man 
might  say,  this  *'  spring  was  health  to  me,"  meaning  the  cause 
of  health.  The  outward  act  of  Abraham  was  nothing  ;  in  the 
mind  of  Abraham  were  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  obedience 
intimately  united.  Now  Luther  taught  that  \he  faith  in  this  joint 
act  a]one  justified  ;  and  Mr.  N.  seems  to  say  the  same,  when  he 
calls  faith  the  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification.  Luther's 
opponents  maintain,  that  the  obedience,  which  is  one  with  the 
faith,  helps  to  justify,  and  this  Mr.  Newman  affirms  also :  but 
how  can  he  make  it  consist  with  the  sole  instrumentality  of  faith  ? 
Surely  that  which  alone  joins  us  to  Christ  alone  justifies  us. 
Now  Mr.  Newman  declares  that  faith  is  "  the  only  instrument  or 
connecting  bond  between  the  soul  and  Christ."  What  signifies 
it,  as  against  LutJier,  to  say,  that  according  to  St.  James,  we 
are  *' justified  in  good  works  ?"  Luther  only  denied  that  we  are 
justified  by  them. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  great  objection  to  Luther's  explanatory 
phrase  apprehensive  ;  he  will  riot  say  that  faith  justifies  by  lay- 
ing hold  of  Christ  and  applying  Him  to  the  soul,  though  this  is 
said  in  our  Homilies,  with  which  he  yet  seeks,  in  his  work  on 
Justification,  to  be  in  accordance.  He  calls  this  way  of  speaking 
a  human  subtlety  and  alleges  that  such  words  are  not  in  Scrip- 
ture :  yet  surely  there  is  quite  as  much  of  human  subtlety  and 

*  Table  Talk,  chap.  13.  0/  Faith  and  the  cause  thereof.  Luther  was 
vacillating  in  his  definitions  of  £uth,  for  he  sometimes  placed  it  in  the  un- 
derstanding and  sometimes  in  the  will,  whereas  it  is  in  both ;  but  he  always 
described  it  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Comm.  chap.  iii.  ver.  11),  he  calls 
it  a  believing  with  the  heart,  and  he  declares  that  it  can  not  be  separated 
from  Hope  which  resteth  in  the  will,  the  two  having  respect  to  the  other, 
as  the  two  cherubims  of  the  mercynseat,  which  could  not  be  divided.  My 
Father  says  he  discoursed  best  on  Faith  in  his  Pottillt.    Remains,  V.  p.  290 
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axtra-Bcriptural  language  in  his  own  scheme :  where  can  we  find 
it  said  by  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  that  faith  is  "  hut  the 
secondary  or  representative  instrument  of  justification,"  or  its 
"  sustaining  cause/'  "  not  the  initiation  of  the  justified-state,"  or 
that  "  it  justifies  as  including  all  other  graces  in  and  under  it," 
as  having  "  an  unexplained  connection  with  the  invisible  world," 
or  five  hundred  sayings  of  like  sort  ?  These  are  but  inferences 
from  Scripture — ^not  Scripture  itself.  Luther's  term  laying  hold 
of  Christ  seems  to  me  a  mere  translation  into  figurative  language 
of  what  Scripture  repeatedly  affirms,  namely  that  Christ  dwells 
in  the  heart  by  faith ;  and  the  very  same  thing  appears  to  be 
implied  in  Mr.  N.'s  own  admission  that  it  alone  unites  the  soul 
to  Grod  as  the  inward  instrument  of  justification.  Even  if  faith 
and  works  of  faith  are  all  one  and  what  is  true  of  the  parent  is 
true  of  the  ofispring,  still  if  Christ  alone  is  the  meritorious  cause 
of  salvation,  our  personal  righteousness  justifies  as  connecting  us 
with  Him,  that  is  as  apprehensive,  and  not  merely  as  purifying 
our  souls  in  his  sight.  Luther  denied  that  it  justified  in  the 
latter  sense  at  all,  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this, — 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  certainly 
intimate  that  not  the  faithful  toork,  but  faith  in  the  work  justi- 
fies, by  laying  hold  on  Christ.  They  who  condemn  his  teaching 
in  the  present  day,  copy  his  only  fault,  unfairness  to  his  oppo- 
nents— casting  into  one  condemnation  practical  perverters  with 
theoretic  teachers — while  they  hide  all  his  merits  behind  a  bushel. 
Many  of  Luther's  opponents  remind  one  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer's  doughty  host,  they  think  they  are  belaboring  Jack,  while 
they  are  but  beating  a  stufied  bolster.  Mr.  Newman  is  too  skil- 
ful a  combatant  for  this ;  but  his  fight  against  Luther  is  not  more 
efiectual ;  he  keeps  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  hostility, 
but  rather  makes  feints  than  really  strikes  him,  and  when  he  does 
aim  a  stroke  at  the  old  swordsman  it  descends  upon  his  shield  or 
his  breast  armor.  There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Newman's  scheme, 
and  one  alone,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  false,  not  in  words 
al^ne  but  in  sense :  I  mean  his  assertion  that  justification  pre- 
cedes justifying  faith  ;  that  faith  does  but  take  up  and  sustain  a 
spiritual  state  already  established  in  the  soul ;  that  the  faith 
which  is  our  access  to  grace  is  unjustified  and  unjustifying  ;  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  who  teaches  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
duces its  own  recipient,  tiiat  it  enters  by  the  avenue  of  faith 
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which  it  first  opens  "out.  Luther*a  own  view  of  baptism  impliei 
as  much  undoubtedly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  wiong  in  too' 
much  agreement  with  Patrician  theology  not  in  too  much  depart* 
ure  from  it. 

As  ibr  the  Apostolic  teaching,  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  on  one 
side  of  these  contentions  ;  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  was  to  re- 
fute Judaism,  the  notion  that  men  can  save  themselves  by  the 
mere  direction  and  compulsion  of  an  outward  law,  without  Christ 
in  the  heart ;  not  to  combat  such  an  opinion  as  Bishop  Bull's  or 
that  set  forth  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  that  the  object  of  St. 
James  was  to  put  down  Antinomianism,  not  such  a  Soliiidian 
view  as  Luther*s.  I  believe  these  inspired  teachers  would  have 
assented  to  the  statement  of  either  party,  and  when  they  heard 
each  confess  Christ  crucified  and  salvation  by  His  merits,  would 
have  inquired  no  further.  It  is  grievous  to  hear  Christians 
accuse  each  other  of  irreligion  and  impiety  on  such  grounds  as 
their  difierent  views  on  this  question.^  "  Satanic  influence  !" 
cry  the  parties  one  against  another : — as  if  Satan  was  simple 
enough  to  spend  his  time  in  weaving  webs  of  justification  !  The 
nets  with  which  he  catches  souls  are  of  very  difierent  make  and 
materials.! 

It  was  not  these  bubbles  which  my  Father  was  thinking  of 
when  he  called  "  Luther,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  he 
knew  afler  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  ;"  it  was  the  depth  of 
his  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into  the  ideas  of  the  Bible, 
the  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious  feelings,  the  manliness  and 

*  Bishop  Bull  observes  that  there  is  but  the  difference  of  a  qua  and  a  qua 
between  his  view  and  the  Solifidian,  when  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  ridicule  the  Lutheran  because  he 
fights  fiercely  for  qtue  (the  opinion  that  fSaith  alone  which  worketh  by  love 
justifies),  yet  figlit  himself  for  qua  (the  opinion  that  faith  iruumuch  as  it 
worketh  by  love  justifieth),  as  if  the  safety  of  the  Church  depended  on  the 
decision.  I  think  if  he  had  fought  with  Luther  himself  instead  of  certain 
narrow-minded  disciples  of  Luther's  school,  he  would  have  been  brought  to 
see  that  the  Solifidian  statement  was  at  least  as  good  as  his  own.  If  qua 
can  be  wrested  into  Antinomianism  more  easily  than  qua^  on  the  other  honv! 
qua  more  readily  slips  into  Judaism  than  qiuB. 

f  Either  the  Homanist  or  the  Lutheran  doubtless  may  add  to  his  belief  oi 
Redemption  by  the  merits  of  Christ  what  overthrows  or  overshadows  it,  in 
practice.  But  these  practical  falsehoods  and  heresies  do  not  appear  in  for- 
mal schemes  of  Justification;  let  them  be  hunted  out  and  exposed,  but  cot 
oonfounded  with  theories  and  oonfessions  of  faith. 
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tenderness  of  his  spirit,  the  vehement  eloquence  writh  which  ha 
assails  the  Romish  practical  fallacies  and  abuses.  He  even  con* 
tends  with  Luther  when  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  his  Solifidian 
dogma,  the  exclusion  of  charity  from  the  office  of  justifying  ;  and 
on  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect  preferred 
the  notions  of  Hooker  to  those  of  the  earlier  assertor  of  faith.* 
Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  Luther's  teaching,  that  he  does  not 
expressly  enough  distinguish  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
the  abstract  and  the  realized.  Luther  declares,  after  St.  Paul, 
that  the  outward  law  remains  for  the  outward  man,  is  dead  lor 
the  spiritual  man  ;  but  in  actual  men  and  women  the  carnal  and 
spiritual  exist  together  in  different  proportions.  If  any  Christian 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  should  apply  to  himself  without  reserve 
what  St.  Paul  and  what  Luther  say  of  the  spiritual  man,  he 
will  fall  into  spiritual  error  of  the  deepest  kind.  There  have 
been  great  disputes  whether  St.  Paul  in  the  viii^  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, and  in  Galatians  v.  19,  refers  to  the  state  of  the  justified 
or  the  unjustified.  The  disputants  igever  seemed  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
that  he  divided  tfie  world  into  the  justified  and  unjustified,  the 
regenerate  and  unregenerate,  as  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  after  the  manner  of  modern  schools.  But  surely 
to  suppose,  that  in  describing  those  contests  between  the  fiesh 
and  the  spirit,  he  spoke  of  the  absolutely  unjustified,  of  persons 
in  the  main  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  of  them  exclusively, 
is  further  firom  the  truth  than  Luther's  interpretation,  namely, 
that  the  desires  of  the  flesh  will  remain  even  in  those  who  are 
believers  unto  salvation,  and  for  the  most  part  are  walking  in  the 
light.  There  was  a  tendency  in  his  time  to  understand  fleshly 
desires  of  sensuality  alone.  He  set  himself  to  combat  this  notion 
and  to  show,  that  though  one  set  of  vices  might  be  wholly  kept 
down  in  this  life,  the  flesh  was  never  wholly  subdued.  Again  in 
Luther's  language,  copied  from  the  Scripture,  the  j^s/i  sometimes 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  neutral  sense,  and  means  the  sum  of  out- 
ward things — ^that  *' other  kingdom"  distinct  from  the  kingdom 

•  ilemoiDB,  V.  p.  288.  HiB  views  on  this  subject  are  given  in  bis  note  on 
Fenelon,  Remains,  V.  p.  627 — ^in  the  notes  on  a  Sermon  of  Hooker's,  lb.  p. 
47 — on  Dounc,  p.  91 — on  Luther's  Table  7ti/A-,  lb.  p.  269 — on  A  Barrister^a 
Hints,  p.  464 — on  The  Pilgrima  JProgreits,  p.  252 — and  in  hia  Essay  on 
Faith,  V.  p.  657. 
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of  grace.  This  way  of  speaking  offended  Bx>mani8t8,  who  were 
bent  on  exalting  the  outward.  They  sought  to  christen  the 
whole  visible  creation,  and  I  think  they  introduced  flesh  and 
blood  too  much  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  were  practiced  points,  though  they  seemed  to  be  theory, 
and  Luther's  sins  against  Rome  were  of  a  practical  description. 
His  rationale  of  grace  never  made  Catholic  divines  his  fierce  oppo- 
nents. As  for  the  "  heroic  man's"  rhetorical  atrocities,  his  "  tiger- 
lilies"  of  speech,  as  my  Father  called  them,  they  are  all  capable 
of  an  innocent  meaning  at  least ;  they  are  but  "sheep  in  wolves' 
clothing,"  silly  sheep  enough  perhaps,  yet  harmless  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  who  took  them  as  they  were 
meant,  knowing  the  speaker's  mind  at  large.  Now,  adversaries 
of  Lutheranism  take  up  these  spent  rockets,  and  fling  them  into 
the  arena  of  religious  contention ! — of  course  they  look  black  and 
smell  sulphureously.  What  makes  the  host  of  Catholic  divines  a 
host  of  enemies  to  Luther,  is  his  enmity  to  the  mediaeval  Church 
system  with  all  the  net-wojk  and  ramification  of  doctrine  devel- 
oped for  the  temporal  advantage  of  the  clergy — all  the  branchery 
of  mystic  beliefs  and  superstitious  practices,  works,  vows,  reli- 
gious abstinences,  self-tortures,  which  supported, — all  the  mum- 
meries rehearsed  by  Hans  Sachs  in  his  NacktigaU,  which  adorned, 
this  clerical  polity — his  determination  that  men  should  read  the 
Word  of  God  itself,  though  with  every  help  to  the  understanding 
of  it — ^his  determination,  powerfully  carried  out,  to  simplify  tlie 
access  of  the  soiU  to  God, — not  to  make  the  narrow  a  broad 
way,  as,  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  he  is  falsely  reported,  but  a 
straight  and  short  passage,  though  a  passage  through  which  no 
man  could  squeeze  the  bloated  body  of  licentiousness — to  batter 
down  for  as  many  as  possible  that  labyrinth  of  priestly  salvation, 
in  the  mazy  windings  of  which  the  timid  and  tender-conscienced 
wander  weary  and  distressed,  while  for  the  worldling  and  care- 
less liver  there  lies  a  primrose  path  outside  its  gloomy  waDs, 
through  which,  if  he  will  pay  for  salvation,  he  may  saunter 
pleasantly  to  a  better  world  ;  with  many  a  short  cut,  such  as 
Milton  describesj*'  and  which  my  Father,  when  he  visited  Sicily, 

*  "  And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  ParadiBe, 

Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominick, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised." 

Par.  Lost,  &  m,  L  4Ya 
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knew,  as  other  sojoumers  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
known,  to  be  actually  provided  by  or  in  a  church,  which  is  rather 
too  much  all  things  to  all  men. 

It  is  for  these  things  that  staunch  **  Catholics"  hate,  for  these 
things  that  my  Father  loved  and  honored,  Luther's  name.  The 
Lutheran  Church  has  not  prospered  well.  But  how  would  Chris- 
tendom have  fared  without  a  Luther  ? — what  would  Rome  have 
done  and  dared  but  for  the  Ocean  of  the  Reformed  that  rounds 
her  ?  Luther  lives  yet, — ^not  so  beneficially  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  out  of  it, — an  antagonist  spirit  to  Rome,  and  a  purify- 
ing and  preserving  spirit  in  Christendom  at  large.* 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  Romish  system,  with  its  low  checks 
and  coarse  incentives,  may  have  some  special  effect  in  moralizing 
the  Poor,  while  Protestantism,  except  as  Methodism,  is  apt  to  fly 
above  them,  or  to  fleet  before  them,  like  a  cold  and  formless 
vapor.  Paganism  was  more  efiectual  upon  the  minds  of  the 
many  than  Platonism ;  Judaism  or  self-salvation  by  outward 
works  will  restrain  a  few  who  care  not  for  Pauline  doctrine : 
Montanism  did  more  for  some  than  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  whatever  is  the  purest,  highest  and  most  spiritual 
[brm  of  faith,  to  that  must  men  be  raised  up  if  possible.  Make  them 
but  spiritual  enough  to  embrace  it,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 

*  After  describing  the  Papacy,  or  "  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  dilated  Pope,"  as  "a  power  in  the  Christian  Church,  which,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  at  once  pretending  and  usurping  his  authority,  is 
systematically  subversiye  of  the  essential  and  distinguishing  characters 
and  purposes  of  the  Christian  Church,"  my  Father,  in  his  Church  and  State, 
proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  my  full  conviction,  that  the  rites  and  doctrines, 
the  agenda  et  credenda  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  could  we  separate  them 
from  the  adulterating  ingredients  combined  with,  and  the  use  made  of  them, 
by  the  sacerdotal  Mamelukes  of  the  Romish  monarchy,  for  the  support  of 
the  Papacy  and  Papal  hierarchy,  would  neither  have  brought  about,  nor 
have  Sliced  to  justify,  the  oonvulsiye  separation  under  Leo  X  Nay,  that 
if  they  were  fedrly,  and  in  the  light  of  a  sound  philosophy,  compared  witli 
either  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  Protestantism,  as  it  now  exists  in  this 
oountry,  that  is,  with  the  fashionable  doctrines  and  interpretations  of  the 
Arminian  and  Grotian  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  tenets  and  hm- 
guage  of  the  modern  Calvinists  on  the  other,  an  enlightened  disciple  of 
John  and  of  Paul  would  be  perplexed  which  of  the  three  to  prefer  as  the 
least  unlike  the  profound  and  sublime  system  he  had  learned  from  his  great 
masters.  And  in  this  comparison  I  leave  out  of  view  the  extreme  sects  of 
Protestantism,  whether  of  the  frigid  or  the  torrid  zone,  Socinian  oc  fanatii^* 
VL  pp.  110.111. 
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power  or  of  Bubetance  in  a  philosophical  Christianity  to  fill  tha 
deepest  and  Ihe  widest  soul  that  ever  yet  appeared  among  the 
sons  of  men. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  love  and  respect  for.  Luther  I  might  well  have 
allowed  to  vindicate  itself,  had  I  not  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to 
show  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  him  on  that  subject ;  his 
esteem  and  admiration  of  another  great  German,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent spirit,  a  reformer  of  philosophy^  I  wish  to  set  in  the  true 
light,  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  what  it  is  not.  My  Father  himself 
supposed  that  he  had  fallen  into  suspicion  through  his  partial  ad- 
Tocacy  of  Spinoza  ;*  I  beUeve  he  has  done  himself  harm  with 
those  who,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  talk  of  Germany  as  if  its 
history  belonged  to  that  of  Kamschatka,  by  his  language  respect- 
ing Immanuel  Kant.f    Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  he  spoke 

*  My  Fatber  alludes  to  the  defects  in  Spinoza's  system  in  seyeral  of  his 
writings.  His  ultimate  opinion  of  that  philosopher  has  been  published  in 
Bir.  Gilhnan's  Life  of  CJoleridge,  pp.  819-22. 

f  **  He  calls  Oalyin  a  great  man  T — I  have  seen  specified  as  a  charge  in  a 
religious  indictment.  I  can  not  sympathize  with  that  "  eatholiciiy'*  which 
looks  upon  Luther  as  i^ "bold  bod  man,"  and  thinks  it  a  crime  to  cidl  Calvin 
a  great  one ;  defames  the  character  of  oar  noble  Reformers,  and  disparages 
the  glorious  poetry  of  Milton ;  holds  the  memory  of  King  William  infamous, 
and  that  of  Cromwell  execrable  *,  contemplates  coldly  the  flames  that  con- 
sumed Latimer,  and  fires  at  remembrance  of  the  axe  that  beheaded  Laud 
finds  out  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  over-happy  to  be  a  saint,  and  attributes  the 
power  of  Mr.  CarlyWs  writings  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  Mr.  Carlyle's 
"irreUgion"*  as  wdl  as  Mr.  Irving's  "religion"  the  author  of  The  Doctor 
reckons  among  those  non-entities  which  pass  for  substance  with  a  misjudging 
world.  To  the  religion  of  Irving  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  paid  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  tribute  (see  his  MUcellanieSj  vol  v.  pp.  1-6).  He  quotes 
this  saying  of  one  who  knew  him  well ;  "  His  was  the  freest^  brotherliest, 
bravest  hmnan  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with :  I  call  him  on  the 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world, 
or  now  hope  to  find**  But  my  dear  Uncle  saw  Irving  under  the  most 
un£&vorable  ciroumstances,  when  he  had  drunk  that  "foulest  Circean 
draught,  the  poison  of  Popular  Applause  f  when  "  Fashion  crowded  round 
him  with  her  meteor  lights  and  Bacchic  dances,"  and  he  seemed  him- 
self^ perhaps,  in  some  respects,  like  one  of  the  empty,  gaudy,  intoxicated 
and  intoxicating  throng. — ^But  who  holds  all  this  cluster  of  opinions  t    I 

*  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  passage  in  The  Doctor,  that  I  have  mistaken 
"Mr.  Carlisle's  irreligion,"  seriously  meant  for  "Mr.  Carlyle's  irreligion"  in 
the  sense  of  irony.  But  the  mistime  is  no  misreport  of  my  Uncle's  opinioo 
of  Mr  Carlyle. 
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and  felt  thus  at  the  same  period  when  he  was  ardently  defending 
GhriBtianity  among  the  Germans  against  those  whom  he  deemed 
undoubtedly  its  opponents.*  The  truth  was  that  he  never  be- 
held in  Kant  the  foe  of  Christianity ;  he  kept  his  eye  on  tho 
great  characteristic  parts  of  Kant's  teaching,  and  these,  he  main- 
tained, noight  be  brought  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  as  far  as 
they  went ;  might  strengthen  the  faith  by  purifying  it  and  bring- 
ing it  into  coincidence  with  reason.  They  who  pronounce  the 
writings  of  this  great  genius  directly  and  positively  adverse  to  pure 
religion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  but  setting  their  judgment 
of  what  Christianity,  historical  as  well  as  ideal,  is  and  involves, 
of  what  Kant's  doctrine  is  and  involve,  against  my  Father ;  they 
can  not  accuse  him  of  supporting  a  system  of  infidelity  without 
first  begging  the  question  against  him  on  both  points.     Kant  is 

know  not  whether  any  man  holds  them  all,  but  the  spirit  of  ezdusivenessin 
the  religious  partisan  has  maintained  every  one  of  them,  and  earnestly  too. 
Mr.  Maurice's  remark,  in  his  Boyle  Lectures,  on  one  strong  point  in  Mr. 
Garlyle's  writings,  the  sense  they  exhibit  of  an  Absolute  Will  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  absolute  submission  to  it  on  the  part  of  man,  which  they  bring 
out  with  special  force  in  a  practical  way,  is  an  instaQce  of  that  power  of  rec- 
ognizing the  mhstanee  of  religion  wherever  it  be,  and  under  whatever  form, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  own  genius. 

*  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Parry,  printed  by  Dr.  Carlyon  in 
his  recollections  of  my  Father  in  Germany. 

"  Eichorn,  one  of  the  principal  theologists  in  Germany,  and  a  lecturer 
here,  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  the  evi 
deuces  on  which  we  ground  our  belief.  He  is  a  good  man  and  extremely 
charitable,  but  this  attempt  speaks  neither  for  his  head  nor  for  his  heart 
Coleridge,  an  able  vindicator  of  these  important  truths,  is  well  acquainted 
with  Ejchorn,  but  this  latter  is  a  coward,  who  dreads  his  arguments  and 
his  presence.  Even  atheism  is  not  altogether  unfiEishionable  here,  in  the 
hi^er,  and  sometimes  among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  priests  are 
generally  weak  and  ignorant  men,  who  pay  little  attention  to  their  flocks, 
at  least,  out  of  the  pulpit  They  are^  however,  paid  badly.  I  have  twice 
mentioned  Coleridge,  and  much  wish  you  were  acquainted  with  him.  It  \s 
very  delightful  to  hear  him  sometimes  discourse  on  religious  topics  for  a& 
hou-  together.  His  fervor  is  particularly  agreeable  when  contrasted  with 
the  chilling  speculations  of  the  German  philosophers.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  see  these  successively  abandon  all  their  strongholds  when  he  brought  to 
the  attack  his  arguments  and  his  philosophy.'*  (Early  Years  and  Late 
Reeolleetions,  pp.  100-101.) 

Dr.  Carlyon  himself,  in  my  opinion,  misunderstood  my  Father  in  many 
things,  as  he  misunderstood  some  of  his  favorite  authors :  but  I  am  obliged 
to  him  for  his  testimony  on  this  point. 
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called  an  Atheist :  yet  who  hut  he  oyerthrew  the  grand  atheist- 
ical argument  of  Hume  ?  he  is  called  a  Pantheist,  yet  he  it  was 
who  first  discovered  and  clearly  stated  the  fimdamental  error  in 
the  Pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  :  others  had  ahused  it  as  im- 
pious ;  he  alone  proved  it  to  be  irrational.* 

Every  thing  that  the  Germans  teach  requires  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  English  mind,  to  be  enlivened  and  spiritualized.  They 
are  analyzers, — all,  more  or  less,  what  Kant  was  pre-eminently, 
AUes-zermalmendem — shatterers  to  pieces.  But  this  process  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  what  is  sound — a 
necessary  work  toward  pure  religion.  They  can  overthrow  per- 
manently only  what  is  ready  to  fall,  or  incapable  by  its  nature 
of  re-construction.  They  can  not  extinguish  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  or  blot  out  the  records  of  history.  The 
draining  of  marshes  will  never  render  a  country  dry  and  barren, 
while  there  are  yet  springs  in  the  mountains  whence  clear  streams 
may  flow.  If  Germans  disbelieve,  it  is  not  from  their  activity 
of  intellect ;  their  clear  searching  glances  ;  it  is  more  from  what 
they  leave  undone  than  from  what  they  do  ;  from  what  they  have 
not  than  from  what  they  possess.     Some  of  their  marked  writers 

♦  "  Zimmermann,''  says  Dr.  Oarlyon,  "gave  us  his  opinion  freely  of  Eant*8 
philosopliy,  and  no  one  could  have  more  cordially  reprobated  its  general 
tendency.  After  maintaining,  as  Kant  has  done,  that  the  existence  of  a  God 
can  never  be  proved ;  to  what  purpose,  asked  Z.  is  it  to  tell  the  world  that 
the  best  argument  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor  is  this  very  impossi- 
bility of  proving  it  ?  The  generality  of  mankind,  he  said,  would  recollect 
the  possibility,  but  forget  the  inference."  Dr.  G.  adds,  "  Coleridge  attended 
to  what  he  said,  without  showing  any  desire  to  defend  the  Philosopher  of 
Konigsburg  on  this  occasion." 

My  Father  perhaps  thought  it  good  economy  to  save  his  breath  on  thai 
occasion,  and  to  judge  from  the  oonmients  upon  his  writings  of  some  who 
were  present,  very  wisely.  But  I  think  I  know  what  he  would  have  said 
to  this  smart  shallow  objection  of  Zimmermann's,  that  if  good  for  any  thing 
it  is  good  against  every  philosophical  and  religious  argpiment  that  ever  was 
published  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  reasoning  that  may  not  bo  made 
false  and  injurious  by  being  cut  in  half?  That  treatise  of  Kant's  was  ad- 
dressed and  adapted  to  students,  and,  if  students  had  not  misrepresented  it 
the  world  would  not  have  misunderstood  it.  So  it  is  with  the  teaching  of 
Luther  :  the  simple  hearers,  who  expect  that  the  teacher  wiU  bring  forth 
what  is  true  rather  than  what  is  false,  what  accords  with  their  moral  ideas 
rather  tlian  what  contradicts  them,  these  foimd  him  scriptural  enough  I 
dare  say.  It  was  the  systematic  divines,  the  Romish  and  Bomaoicing 
sophisters,  that  turned  his  commentary  into  Antinomianism. 
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w&nt  that  imaginatiYe  power, — bo  necessary  in  religious  specu- 
lation,— ^which  brings  the  many  into  one,  and  judges  the  parts 
with  reference  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hallam,  whose  Remains  inspire  some  who  knew 
him  not  with  deep  regret  that  they  are  remains,  not  first  fruits, 
and  commencements,  has  said  on  this  subject  i'*  "  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, as  seen  by  its  fruits  in  all  the  ramifications  of  art,  liter- 
ature, and  morality,  is  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the  spirit 
of  mechanical  philosophy,  as  it  is  fairer  in  appearance,  and  more 
capable  of  alliance  with  our  natural  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and 
delight.  Its  dangerous  tendency  is  this,  that  it  perverts  those 
very  minds,  whose  office  it  was  to  resist  the  perverse  impulses 
of  society,  and  to  proclaim  truth  under  the  dominion  of  falsehood." 
The  difierence  between  the  critical  and  the  mechanical  philos- 
ophy is  this,  that  the  latter  is  incongruous  and  inconsonant  with 
Christianity  ;  while  the  former  (as  far  as  it  goes)  is  capable  of 
flowing  along  with  it  in  one  channel  and  even  blending  with  it 
in  one  stream,  as  I  contend  that  it  does  in  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  my  Father.  The  latter  blunts  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities— perverts  the  habits  of  thought — suppresses  the  inward 
fire  which,  at  the  impulse  of  the  external  revelation,  springs  up- 
ward into  a  living  flame,  as  the  flint  draws  the  hidden  Are  from 
the  rock.  But  the  critical  philosophy  cultivates  the  moral  sense 
while  it  clears  the  eye  of  reason  ;  its  positions  are  compatible 
with  every  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  spiritual  are  spiritual 
themselves.     It  is  like  the  highest  poetry — ^like  the  poetry  of  Mr. 

*  JRemains  in  Verse  and  Prose,  p.  189.  I  think  that'  Mr.  A.  Hallam 
might  perhaps  have  modified  his  opinion  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  had  he 
lived  and  thought  longer.  As  a  iubstiiute  for  Christianity  it  is  indeed  but 
a  beautiful  shadow ;  unite  the  two  and  it  becomes  substantial.  A  really 
searching  system  can  be  injurious  to  none  but  those  who  are  undone  already 
and  adopt  it  as  a  goodly  cloak  for  their  own  bare  and  hideous  heart-unbe- 
lie£  There  will  ever  be  in  the  world  born  Mechanicians,  Pelagians,  Psilan- 
thropists,  Antinomians,  Judaizers,  who  will  have  systems  that  suit  their 
feelings.  But  these  systems  are  positively  false,  and  tend  to  corrupt  the 
heart ;  while  the  Critical  philosophy^  considered  apart  from  the  religious 
opinions  of  Kant  and  some  of  his  followers,  has  never  yet  been  proved  so 
by  systematic  and  searching  argument.  See  remarks  in  the  Misnon  of  the 
Comfortefy  vol.  iu  pp.  799-800,  on  injustice  done  to  German  writers  by  party 
judges,  slightly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  whose  irrelevant  fine  say- 
iugs  are  taken  for  confutations  of  their  untouched  adversaries. 
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Wordsworth,  not  religion  itself,  much  less  dogmatic  divinity,  bat 
cognate  with  it  and  harmoniously  co-operative.* 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  by  the  critical  philosophy ^ 
I  mean  the  really  critical  part  of  Kant's  teaching, — all  his 
purely  philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines,  which  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  religious  belief  a  posterion^  but  do 
nut  treat  of  it  directly — of  which  the  bulk  of  his  works  consist. 
I  speak  particularly  of  his  Logic,  Prolegomena  to  every  future 
system  of  Metaphysics^  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  (his  great- 
est production),  Critiques  of  the  Judgment  and  of  the  Practical 
Reason,  Only  possible  ground  of  proof  for  denumstrating  the 
Existence  of  Ood,  and  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. I  do  not  speak  of  his  Religion  tvithin  the  bounds  of 
pure  Reason  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  that  work  really  conflicts 
with  all  outward  Revelation  and  Historical  Christianity.  The 
treatise  just  mentioned, — which  forms  scarcely  more  than  a  four 
or  five-and-twentieth  part  of  the  author's  whole  writings,  though 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  it  seems  to  form  the  whole— con- 
tains an  application  of  the  critical  philosophy,  which  many,  who 
embrace  the  philosophy  itself,  may  and  do  reject — ^which  cer- 
tainly my  Father  never  adopted.  His  argument  in  the  first  Lay 
Sermon  on  miracles  supposes  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  admiration  he  expresses  of  the 
treatise  above-mentioned  refers  not  to  any  portion  of  it,  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  to 
that  part  only  which  serves  to  place  it  in  more  complete  accord- 
ance with  Practical  Reason  (the  moral-intelligential  mind),  than 
the  primitive  or  medisQval  conceptions.  The  general  character 
and  aim  of  the  critical  philosophy  has  been  described  by  my  Fa- 
ther, when  he  speaks  of  "  that  logical  ngonaidela  doxifsaaiiKii, 
that  critique  of  the  human  intellect,  which  previously  to  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  that,  begins  by  assaying  this 
weights,  measures,  and  scales  themselves  ;  that  fulfilment  of  tho 

*  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  EccUsiattieal  Sovnett,  or  parts  of  77m  Ex- 
^Mrmm  expressly  Christian  and  Catholic,  but  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry 
in  general,  including  much  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  productions,  in 
which  formal  religion  is  not  apparent,  but  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  "  the  spirit  of  the  whole.**  I  do  not  say  so  much  bb  this  ol  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  but  still  I  think  it  has  been  evolved  by  Christianity  (that  is,  by 
the  general  spirit  of  the  religion  surrounding  men's  minds  as  on  atmosf  here)) 
and  agrees  with  it,  though  by  itself  it  is  not  Christianity. 
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heaven-descended  nosce  teipsum,  in  respect  to  the  intellective 
part  of  man,  which  was  commenced  in  a  sort  of  tentative  hroad- 
cast  way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Organum,  and  brought 
to  a  systematic  completion  by  Immanuel  Kant  in  his  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft,  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrajt,  and  Metaphysische 
Anfangs-grunde  der  Naturtcissenschafty'^  It  was  of  the  Kan- 
tean  Philosophy  considered  in  this  point  of  view  that  Schiller 
said,  in  his  correspondence  with  Groethe,  though  its  "  form  shall 
one  day  be  destroyed,  its  foundations  will  not  have  this  destiny 
to  fear ;  for  ever  since  mankind  has  existed,  and  any  reason 
among  mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been  admitted 
and  on  the  whole  acted  upon." 

Mr.  Deqnincey  has  spoken  with  horror  of  Kant's  table-talk  in- 
fidelity. What  authority  he  has  for  such  a  horrid  charge  I  know 
not :  he  does  not  write  well  on  personal  points,  though  admira- 
bly always,  when  he  keeps  away  firom  the  Maremma  or  Snake 
Marsh  of  private  anecdote.  This  is  certain,  that  Kant's  disciples 
and  commentators  in  general  are  a  most  silent  and  discreet  set 
of  men  if  their  master  "planted  his  glory  in  the  grave  and  was 
ambitions  of  rotting  forever."  They  seem  profoundly  ignorant 
of  this  part  of  his  creed.  This  also  is  certain  that  he  has 
amoDgst  the  admirers  of  his  writLngs  Churchmen  and  good 
Christians,  who  have  fotmd  a  coincidence  between  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  his  teaching  and  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
together  with  suggestions,  that  throw  light  on  some  of  the  dark 
places  of  divinity  by  clearly  exhibiting  the  structure  and  limits 
of  the  human  mind, — which  enlightens  the  object  by  pouring 
light  into  the  subject.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  religion  to  clear  and  cor- 
rect its  intellectual  form  ?  A  great  deal  of  superatition  may  hold 
a  great  deal  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  wax  of  the  honeycomb  holds 
the  pure  nourishing  honey.  The  honey  may  be  drawn  ofi*into  a 
glass  basin  ;  and  how  necessary  would  this  be  if  the  comb  were 
not  merely  insipid  and  innutritions  but  unwholesome  or  even  poi- 
sonous !  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  intellectual  error  in 
religion  injures  those  least  who  are  least  intellectual ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  because  men  in  past  times,  or  simple 
Christians  at  all  times,  have  lived  holy  lives  though  their  creed 
may  bo  challenged  as  in  part  irrational,  therefore  contradiction 

•  WorkB.  Leipzig,  1839,  vol  ii.— vol.  vii.  pp.  1-8W.— vol.  viiL  pp.441« 
569. 
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to  the  laws  of  the  undeistandiog  in  theological  articles  is  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  of  the  more  consequence  the  clearer-sighted 
we  hecome  :  it  is  one  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  falsehood,  and 
quite  another  not  to  see  it. 

Most  desirahle  is  it  that  philosophy  should  he  independent  of 
religious  shackles  in  its  operations  in  order  that  it  may  confirm 
religion.  It  is  even  a  benefit  to  the  world,  however  great  a  loss 
to  himself,  that  Kant,  with  his  mighty  powers  of  thought  and 
analysis,  was  not  religiously  educated.  Had  he  been  brought  up 
a  Churchman  he  could  never  have  divested  himself  of  dogmatic 
divinity ;  he  could  never  have  given  the  a  f>riori  map  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  independently  as  he  has  given  it ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  less  independently  and  abstractly  given,  the  correlation  of 
Christianity  with  the  mental  constitution  of  man  could  never 
have  been  so  evident  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  have  studied  his 
writings,  and  who  know  and  love  and  revere  the  Bible.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  mere  spirituality  interferes  with  specu- 
lative philosophy,  but  only  that  religious  persons  are  generally 
such  as  have  come  early  under  the  sway  of  some  dogmatic  sys- 
tem' which  has  guided  their  thoughts  from  the  first ;  nor  do  I 
mean,  that  a  man  dogmatically  educated  may  not  become  a 
great  philosopher ;  but  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  religious  phi- 
losophy to  obtain  the  undirected  thoughts  of  a  powerful  investi- 
gator, who  has  considered  the  human  mind  by  its  own  light 
alone ;  because  thus  the  harmony  of  the  outward  revelation  with 
our  internal  confonnation  is  most  incontrovertibly  ascertained. 
No  fervent  devotee  of  the  outward  revelation  could  have  done 
religion  this  particular  service,  or  shown  how  perfectly  the  re- 
ports of  the  mere  intellectual  explorer  in  the  region  of  mental 
metaphysics  coincide  with  the  spiritual  believer's  scheme  of 
faith  ;  and,  as  on  a  clear  view  of  this  coincidence  aU  correctness 
of  religious  theory  depends,  they  who  value  such  correctness  ought 
not  to  despise  the  labors  of  a  subtle  analyst  like  Immanuel  Kant, 
or  deny,  before  examination,  that  they  may  be  important  "  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  Truth."  There  is  a  maxim  current  among 
religious  Exdtisives,  that  he  who  is  wrong  positively  or  nega- 
tively in  his  creed  can  have  no  true  insight  into  any  province  of 
human  thought  connected  with  Morals  and  Religion.  This  opin- 
ion if  acted  on  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  both,  be- 
cause great  powers  of  thought  belong  to  some  who,  unhappily  {ot 
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themselves,  are  not  devout  or  spiritnal-minded.  Truth  is  ad- 
vance by  the  efforts  of  various  minds,  and  what  an  irreligious 
man  throws  out  may  be  converted  to  a  use  he  little  dreamed  of 
by  the  religious.  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said  finely  of  Kant  con- 
trastihg  him  with  my  Father:  ''He  was  the  Gog  and  he  was 
the  Magog  of  Hunnish  desolation  to  the  existing  schemes  of  phi- 
losophy. He  probed  them;  he  showed  the  vanity  of  vanities 
which  besieged  their  foundations, — ^the  rottenness  below,  the  hoi- 
lowness  above.  But  he  had  no  instincts  of  creation  or  restoration 
within  his  ApoUyon  mind  ;  for  he  had  no  love,  no  faith,  no  self- 
distrust,  no  humility,  no  child-like  docility ;  all  which  qualities 
belonged  essentially  to  Coleridge's  mind,  and  waited  only  for 
manhood  and  for  sorrow  to  bring  them  forward."  It  was  be* 
cause  my  Father  had  these  quahties  that  to  him  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  was  religion ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  although  Kant's  process  was  analytic  rather  than  synthetic, 
and  was  occupied  in  clearing  away  rather  than  in  erecting,  it 
was  by  no  means  purely  destructive,  but,  after  the  clearance,  had 
materials  enough  left  wherewith  to  construct  the  base  of  a  phi- 
losophy coincident  with  a  spiritual  Christianity. 

It  was  affirmed  by  Hume  that  religion  must  rest  on  faith — ^that 
reason  could  not  prove  its  truth.  This  proposition  was  re-affirmed 
by  Kant,  bat  with  an  utterly  opposite  inference  from  that  which 
Hume  drew  from  it,  for  he  saw  what  Hume  saw  not,  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  human  mind  sufficient  to  support  and  substan- 
tiate religion,  apart  from  the  mere  speculative  faculty  ;  that  spir- 
itual truths  must  have  their  own  specific  evidence ;  that  if  there 
is  no  absolute  demonstration  in  these  matters  for  the  mere  under- 
standing, none  is  needed,  none  would  serve  any  purpose  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  theoretic  reason  has  performed  her  whole  office  in 
religious  proof  when  she  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  disprov- 
ing the  objects  of  faith.  Keason  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive., 
said  Kant,  more  than  reason  can  prove.  But  what  mere  Specu- 
lative B,eason  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive,  the  Moral  and  Spirit- 
ual within  us  may.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion ;  I  believe  that  my  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  added  some* 
thing  to  it,  on  the  subject  of  Ideas,  which  Wl  appear,  I  trust, 
hereafter. 

The  question /c>r  va  is  not,  did  Kant  himself  accept  the  ou^ 
waid  Eevelation,  but  does  his  teaching  overthrow  or  does  it  es- 
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tablifih  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  conscience  ?  If  it  establishei 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  it  will  assuredly  strengthen  the  out- 
ward Revelation,  when  rightly  used.  There  are  some  who  say, 
that  God  and  Christ  and  Law  and  Nature  and  Scripture  have  all 
placed  religion  on  the  rock  of  external  evidence.  The  larger  and 
stronger  this  rock  can  be  made  to  appear  so  much  the  better.  To 
rest  the  whole  structure  of  the  faith  upon  it  my  Father  over  held 
to  be  a  most  venturous  and  blind  proceeding.  He  held  that 
benPAth  this  rock  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  out  of 
which  the  rock  grows  and  with  which  it  coheres  as  one, — ^that 
this  foundation  was  laid  by  the  Creator  himself — that  His  voice, 
both  as  it  speaks  in  the  heart  and  reasonable  mind,  and  as  it  is 
uttered  in  the  Written  "Word,  refers  us  to  internal  evidence  as 
th*^  only  satisfying  and  adequate  evidence  of  religion  ; — ^that  on 
thi«  foundation,  the  accordance  of  the  Bible  with  our  spiritual 
wants  and  aspirations,  the  internal  coherency  of  the  whole 
sclMsme  of  Hevelation  within  itself^  to  the  eye  of  Reason  and  the 
Sp«rit,  Christianity  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  supported  and 
maintained.  They  who  term  external  evidence  the  rock  of  the 
Faith,  its  only  secure  foundation,  never  scruple  to  adopt  j&om 
those  whom  they  condemn  as  Rationalists,  because  they  hold  the 
internal  evidence  indispensable,  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
they,  with  their  professions,  have  but  little  right  to.  They  make 
themselves  fine  with  borrowed  plumes,  and  talk  of  spiritual  ideas, 
instincts,  needs,  aptitudes,  preconfigurations  of  the  soul  to  reli- 
gion and  correspondences  of  the  heart  and  spirit  to  doctrine.* 
They  say  that  religion  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  the  nobleness, 
the  blessedness,  the  inward  peace  and  beauty  that  it  produces. 

*  Mr.  Allies  in  his  Chtireh  of  England  cleared  from  the  charge  ofSehUm, 
and  Mr.  Archer  Butler  in  his  Letters  on  Mr.  Newman's  JStaojf  on  Develop- 
ment, have  treated  in  a  searching  and  masterly  way  certain  portions  of  the 
external  evidence  against  Romanism  in  defence  of  cm*  chm'ch.  A  man  who 
clearly  and  learnedly  sets  forth  historical  records  must  throw  light  on  the 
truth ;  but  no  good  is  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  those  dedaimers, 
who  exalt  outward  evidence  without  bringing  it  forward,  and  condemn  the 
demand  for  internal  evidence  while  they  are  presupposing  the  need  and  ex- 
istence of  it  in  their  whole  argument ;  who  look  one  way  and  row  another  • 
who  rave  at  Rationalism  while  they  are  picking  her  pocket,  and  jumble  to- 
gether whatever  is  most  specioos  in  different  systems,  without  regard  to 
consistency.  This  kind  of  writing  pleases  the  mob  of  the  would-be  orthodooi 
•—the  MajoHiariane  :  but  it  is  of  no  servioe  to  religion. 
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Now  if  ih6se  deep  ideas,  these  iiannomes  of  the  human  spirit 
with  objects  of  faith,  presented  by  the  Written  Word  and  Tradi* 
tion.  exist,  must  not  they  be  the  rock  that  underlies  the  structure 
of  external  evidence  and  substantiates  it  ?  Can  we  think  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  any  appearance  to  the  outward  sense,  any 
vision  or  voice,  to  implant  the  ideas  of  God  or  of  any  spiritual  re- 
ality ?  Can  these  outward  signs  do  more  than  excite  it  ?  Main- 
taineis  of  external  evidence,  as  the  rock  of  the  faith,  insist  that 
religion  must  first  be  proved  historically,  and  then  brought  home 
to  the  heart  by  its  internal  merits.  It  never  can  be  proved  his- 
torically unless,  as  a  whole,  it  be  ideally  true,  and  if  the  power  of 
ideas  within  us  show  it  to  be  such,  this  must  be  the  deepest  and 
only  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality.  To  say  that  Reason  and  the 
Moral  Sense  may  speak,  but  only  after  outward  evidence  has  been 
given  to  the  Understanding,  is  to  annul  the  very  being  of  Beason. 
For  that  is  a  spiritual  eye  analogous  to  the  bodily  one.  What 
should  we  say  of  an  eye  that  could  not  be  sure  whether  a  partic- 
ular object  was  black  or  blue,  round  or  square,  till  it  was  declared 
to  be  so  by  authority  ?  Should  we  not  say  that  it  had  no  power 
of  sight  at  all  ?  Let  the  maintainors  of  external  evidence  and 
historical  proof  guard  this  rock  and  make  as  much  of  it  as  they 
may ;  but  let  them  not  cry  out  angrily  against  those  who  seek  to 
probe  and  examine  it ;  for  assuredly  if  it  will  not  bear  the  ham- 
men  of  all  the  Inquisitors  in  Christendom  it  is  no  true  granite 
but  crumbly  sandstone.  Doubtless  religion,  as  far  as  it  is  out- 
ward history,  and  involves  facts  and  events,  must  be  outwardly 
proved  and  attested :  but  how  insignificant  would  be  the  mere 
historical  and  outward  part  of  religion,  how  unmeaning  and 
empty,  if  it  were  not  JiUed  and  quickened  by  spiritual  ideas,  which 
no  outward  evidence  can  prove ;  which  must  be  seen  by  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit  within  us ;  must  be  embraced  by  the  will,  not  blind- 
ly and  passively  received  !  Mr.  Archer  Butler,  in  his  Letters  on 
Development,  observes :  "  A  man  who  should  afiect  to  discard 
all  revealed  testimonies,  and  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ 
or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  exclusively  by  internal  reason, 
would  be  a  rationalist,  though  his  conclusion  be  not  a  negative, 
but  a  most  positive  dogmatic  truth."  Here  the  misemployment 
of  reason,  in  which  the  formal  nature  of  rationalism  had  just  been 
declared  to  consist,*  is  assumed,  and  we  arc  told  that  rationalism 
*  **  The  formal  nature  of  rationaliain  is  the  undue  employment  of  resioo 
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is  the  discarding  revealed  testimonies  and  trusting  solely  to  tha 
internal ;  and  indeed  the  term  is  constantly  applied  in  a  manner 
that  begs  the  question,~app]ied  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  par- 
amount necessity  of  internal  evidence  in  the  things  of  religion. 
Certainly  he  who  should  discard  all  external  testimonies  of  the 
Gospel  Revelation,  would  be  irrational  and  ungrateful  to  God 
who  has  given  them ;  but  the  endeavor  to  show,  that  by  the 
light  within  us  alone  we  may  perceive  their  truth,  is  no  misem- 
ployment  of  reason  or  evasion  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith- 
less far  rather  are  they,  who  mistrust  internal  evidence  and  seek 
preferably  the  external ;  how  must  they  want  the  spiritual  mind, 
which  sees  what  it  believes  and  knows  in  what  it  is  trusting ! 
The  question  is  this,  Can  external  testimony  by  itself  or  princi- 
pally and  primarily  prove  the  truth  of  revelation  ?  The  "  ra- 
tionalism*' of  my  Father  assigns  to  outward  testimony  and  inter- 
nal evidence  independent  functions  in  the  instruction  of  man  ; 
he  conceived  that  the  former  must  prove  religions  truth,  so  fax  as 
it  is  historical  and  logical ;  the  latter  must  evidence  it,  so  far  as 
it  is  spiritual  and  ideal.  Outward  evidence  can  apply  only  to 
the  outward  event  or  appearance,  and  this,  apart  from  the  ideas 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  could  never  constitute  an  article  of  re- 
ligion. The  only  office  of  external  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
spiritual  substance  of  the  faith,  in  my  Father's  view,  was  that  of 
exciting  and  evolving  the  ideas,  which  are  the  sole  sufficient  evi 

in  the  things  of  religi(m,  with  a  view  to  evade  in  some  way  the  simplicity 
of  the  obedience  of  faith.**  Rationalism  in  one  of  the  Tracts  for  tlu  Tlme% 
was  called  "  asking  for  reasons  out  of  place,"  According  to  these  defini- 
tions rationalism  is  as  general  a  term  as  impiety  or  presumption,  with 
which  indeed  it  is  conmiouly  identified.  Now  I  think,  that  a  man  can  be 
gmlty  of  this  error  only  in  this  way ;  he  may  ask  for  a  kind  of  reasons  in 
spiritual  matters,  which  are  inappropriate  to  such  matters ;  he  may  ask  for 
positive  logical  proof  of  spiritual  verities,  or  outward  evidence  of  that  to 
which  the  spirit  within  can  alone  bear  witness ;  but  I  believe,  fii'st  that 
there  is  no  religious  article  for  the  reception  of  which  we  are  not  bound  to 
give  a  Buffident  reason ;  secondly,  that  sufficient  reason  for  the  reception  of 
any  religious  article  can  never  be  found  eztrinsically ;  that  its  internal 
character,  tried  by  the  religious  faculties  given  us  by  our  Maker,  ought  to 
determine  its  acceptance  or  rejection  Leibnitz'  Discc/urs  dt  la  ConformiU 
de  la  F<n  avec  la  RaUon,  contains  a  very  dear  view  of  this  subject,  as  £u* 
as  it  goes.  He  maint>ftinfl  that  the  Fathers  never  simply  rejected  reason  as 
modem  teachers  have  done,  both  in  the  High  Church  and  Puritan  sehocla, 
t.  61. 
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deuce  of  it, — at  once  the  ground  that  supports  it  and  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  formed.  The  Incarnation  and  Atonement  he  be- 
lieved to  be  both  spiritual  facts,  eternal  and  incomprehensible, 
and  also  events  that  came  to  pass  in  the  outward  world  of  Time ; 
he  believed  therefore,  that  in  the  proof  of  both,  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  must  work  together,  but  that  the  work  of  the 
last  is  the  deeper  and  more  essential.  Before  the  publication  of 
the  Gospel  no  man  could  have  discovered  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  come  in  the  flesh  ;  nevertheless  it  is  reason  and  the  spirit 
that  has,  in  one  sense,  shown  to  men  those  deep  truths  of  reli- 
gion, the  Eedemption  of  mankind,  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  Tri-unity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Outward  ap- 
pearances have  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  the  rec- 
ognition itself,  which  constitutes  Isaving  faith,  is  from  within. 
To  this  rationcdimi  Professor  Butler  himself  draws  very  nigh 
when  he  says,  that  "  the  fundamental  error*'  (of  Mr.  N.'s  whole 
Development  system)  "  consists  in  this  very  thing,  that  it  con- 
ceives Christianity  is  to  be  investigated  as  a  mere  succession  of 
historical  events  in  order  to  determine  faith."  "  This,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  confound  the  knowledge  of  Church  history  as  a  succession 
of  events,  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  a  Eule  of  Duty ; 
to  confound  Christianity  as  a  mixed  earthly  Reality  with  Chris- 
tianity as  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal."  Can  we  attain  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal  or  a  Rule  of  Duty,  by  outward 
attestation  ?  Is  it  not  the  law  written  in  the  heart  that  inter- 
prets and  substantiates  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ? — and  if 
the  divinity  of  the  Bible  did  not  shine  forth  by  its  own  light, 
could  the  behef  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  that  it  was  the 
Word  of  God,  have  imposed  it  upon  the  world  and  sustained  it  in 
credit  from  age  to  age  ?  This  error  of  substituting  historical  for 
internal  evidence  runs  through  the  whole  Antiquarian  theory  of 
&ith ;  that  theory  proposes  to  establish  aU  religious  doctrines  by 
the  former  alone  or  chiefly,  whereas  but  for  the  latter,  the  struc- 
ture of  external  evidence  would  fall  into  a  shapeless  heap,  as  a 
brick  wall  would  do  if  all  the  mortar  were  withdrawn.  I  will 
conclude  this  subject  by  referring  the  reader  to  a  passage  on  the 
relations  of  evidence  a  posteriori  and  d  priori  in  the  notes  to  the 
First  Lay  Sermon,  Appendix  E  ,  I.  p.  495,  and  requesting  that 
it  may  be  read  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  belief  on 
the    evidences    of    Christianity   contained    in    Chapter    xxiv 
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p.  583,  of  this  work.  The  whole  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  thiBif 
a  part  of  it : 

''  In  each  article  of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind 
determines,  first  intuitively,  on  its  logical  possibility ;  secondly 
discursively,  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  well 
as  on  its  correspondence  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature ; 
and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the  direct  and  indirect  evidences.  But 
the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part  of  its  historic  evidence, 
and  constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  cyr  the  evidence  d  priori. 
Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  a  posteriori,  requisite  in  order  to 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact,  stands  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  a 
priori  (that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight 
testimony),  it  is  manifest  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  which  the 
mind  is  determined  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in 
question,  the  last,  the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  second,  analogy,  and  that  both  depend  on  the  iirst,  logical 
congruity,  not  indeed,  as  their  cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as 
their  indispensable  condition  ;  so  that  the  very  inquiry  concerning 
them  is  preposterous  (adtpajfia  toD  iariifov  n^tigov)  as  long  as 
the  first  remains  undetermined.''* 

Lest  what  has  been  said  on  my  Father's  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment should  be  misconstrued,  I  would  say  a  few  words  more  upon 
that  point.  It  is  too  common,  I  fear,  to  confound  a  denial,  that 
the  langruage  in  which  **  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences and  efiects  of  the  Redemptive  act"  is  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, ought  to  be  literally  understood,  with  a  denial  that  these 
terms  stand  for  a  real  act  on  God's  part.  Thus  they  who  mean 
only  to  deny,  that  "  the  essential  cJiaracter  of  the  causative  act 
of  Redemption  can  be  exactly  defined  by  the  metaphors  used  in 
Scripture  to  describe  its  efiects  and  consequences,  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  had  denied  the  causative  act  itself, — ^the  remonstrance 
of  those  who  humbly  but  firmly  maintain  that,  this  act  being 
truly  transcendent  and  mysterious,  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  in 
and  through  these  efiects  and  consequences;  that  the  human 
conceptions  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  present  it  to  us  do  but 
ihadow  it  forth,  not  properly  express  it ;  that  we  are  not  bound 

*  Mr.  Newman's  Presumptiye  character  of  the  Proof,  in  hia  Euajf  onDe- 
wtiopment,  p.  181,  ooinddeB,  aa  £w  aa  it  goes,  with  my  Father's  potitioiia  in 
the  above  p^i^uge. 
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to  xeceive  as  Gospel  all  that  divines  have  laid  down  respecting 
the  vindictive  justice  of  God,  of  this  justice  being  satisfied  by  a 
substitution  of  the  sufierings  of  the  innocent  for  those  of  the 
guilty,  and  of  the  divine  wrath  being  transferred  from  the  sinful 
to  the  sinless, — ^that  "  change  of  purpose"  can  not  be  properly 
predicated  of  the  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  God,  any  more 
than  arms  or  vnngs  or  bowels  of  mercy ^  is  strangely  supposed  to 
imply  a  notion,  that  Atonement  is  true  only  in  a  subjective  sense, 
that  instead  of  Redemption  having  been  wrought  for  us  by  the 
act  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  only  the  phantom  of  such  a 
thing  is  made  to  play  before  our  eyes, — a  scenic  representation  of 
it  set  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  produce  cer- 
tain efiects  on  the  souls  of  spectators  !  For  proof  that  the  two 
views  are  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  latter  was  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Coleridge,  I  refer  readers  to  the  Aids  to  Reflection,* 

I  believe  too  that  it  is  foreign  to  other  minds  to  which  it  has  been 
imputed,  "  Thus  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be  our  Atonement*; 
not  that  we  may  attribute  to  God  any  change  of  purpose  towards 
man  by  what  Christ  has  done  ;  but  that  we  may  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  by 
him  ;  and  that  our  hearts  may  not  condemn  us."  This  passage 
has  oflen  been  cited  to  fix  a  charge  of  deepest  heterodoxy  upon 
the  writer,  a  living  divine.  It  is  conceived  to  contain  a  denial 
of  the  Atonement  in  any  but  a  subjective  sense,  although  it  af> 
firms  that  by  tahat  Christ  has  done  we  have  passed  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  ;  but  further,  that  this 
mystery  has  been  presented  to  us  under  a  certain  figure,  in  order 
that  we  may  judge  rightly  of  its  efiTects  and  consequences  for  them 
that  believe.  Thus  to  speak  and  think  is,  in  the  apprehension 
of  some,  to  deny  Redemption  objectively  considered  !  To  beHeve 
that  by  what  Christ  has  done  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life  is  nothing, — a  mere  shadow  of  faith,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
say  also,  that  the  eternal  Redemption,  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,t  actually  produced  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  willed  it,  the  Eternal,  with  whom  is  no  va- 
riableness nor  shadow  of  turning ! — ^that  after  a  manifestation  . 
made  in  these  last  times  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  were  altered, 

*  On  Spiritual  Religion.    Comment  on  Aphorism,  xiz.  I.  p.  807. 
t  See  1  Peter  i  20.     Who  verily  waa  foreoniained  before  the  foundoHam 
of  the  worlds  but  vmu  manifeet  in  these  last  times  for  you,  ^ 
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and  He  began  to  consider  that  pardonable  which  before  he  had 
considered  unpardonable.  What  has  this  latter  doctrine  beyond 
the  former,  save  a  contradiction  ?  Can  -we  ascribe  change  of 
purpose,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  the  Omniscient  God  without  con- 
tradicting the  very  idea  of  a  God  ?  We  might  indeed  believe 
that  a  something,  veiled  not  revealed  by  those  words,  is  true,  had 
we  assurance  to  that  effect ;  but  this  would  not  be  what  seems 
to  be  contended  for,  namely,  an  admission  that  they  are  true  in 
the  literal  sense.  I  suppose  there  is  no  Christian  who  doubts  that 
the  mystery  of  Redemption  has  more  in  it  than  man  can  fathom. 
When  I  see  how  some  men  impregnate  the  writings  of  others  with 
the  products  of  their  own  swarming  brains,  supposititious  heresies, 
felonies,  fantasies,  fooleries,  false  philosophies,  demoniacal  doc- 
trines and  so  forth,  I  often  recall  a  couplet  of  Dryden's  res^ting 
perversions  of  the  Bible  : — 

The  fly-blown  t«zt  oonceiyes  an  alien  brood, 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food* 

I  would  fain  learn  of  those,  who  look  upon  my  Father's  scheme 
of  faith  as  something  less  satisfactory  to  a  rehgious  mind  than  that 
which  they  have  embraced,  if  they  can  point  out  any  important 
moral  truth,  any  great  spiritual  idea,  any  soul-sustaining  belief, 
any  doctrine  unquestionably  necessary  or  highly  helpful  to  the 
support  and  safety  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  rejected  or  - 
unrecognized  by  him.  Can  they  show  that  his  *'  rationalizing,'' 
as  some  designate  the  eflbrts  he  made  to  free  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians from  schemes  of  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  him  "  absolutely 
irrational,"  and  therefore  derogatory  to  God  and  injurious  to  man, 
excluded  him  from  participating  in  any  practical  results,  that  can 
be  deemed  favorable  to  a  pure,  deep,  earnest  Christianity.  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  neither  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  of  Sacra- 
ments, of  Justification,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  opponent 
of  his  Christian  philosophy  hitherto  even  attempted  to  show  that 
his  conceptions  were  not  as  pregnant  and  spiritual,  as  deeply  per- 
vaded with  the  sense  of  the  relations  betwixt  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  as  those  to  which  they  adhere  ;  instead  of  asserting  that 
his  creed  is  less  pious  and  religious  than  their  own,  they  should 

*  Rdigio  Laiei.    Hub  pungent  couplet  was  pointed  out  to  me^  tome  f  eara 
ago,  by  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  0.  RobiDBon. 
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tzy  to  prove  that  it  is  less  reasonable  and  stands  upon  a  less  se- 
cure foundation.  When  they  have  shown  this  they  will  have  in- 
clusively proved,  that,  whatever  spiritual  ideas  he  may  have 
possessed,  his  system  did  not  properly  contain  them.  But  such  a 
proof  can  only  be  furnished  by  strict  logical  processes  ;  there  can 
be  no  short  cut  to  it  by  assumption,  or  representations  concerning 
his  state  of  mind,  and  the  influences  upon  it,  calculated  to  lessen 
the  value  of  his  testimony. 

I  can  not  quit  the  subject  of  my  Father's  competency  for  the 
investigation  of  religious  questions,  without  noticing  another  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  thrown  out  on  this  same  point,  and 
which,  from  its  partial  truth,  seems  likely  to  confirm  or  convey 
what  is  very  far  from  true.  It  has  been  observed  that  Coleridge 
was  given  to  contemplation  rather  than  to  action,  and  that  he 
even  resembled  Hamlet  in  carrying  to  excess  the  habit  of  abstract- 
ing. But  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  tried  by  its  capability  of 
prac  ical  application,  its  relation  to  appointed  ends,  and  hence  the 
speculative  mind  is  ill  qualified  to  judge  truly  on  a  subject  of  this 
nature  ;  instead  of  acquiescing  in  a  sound  and  pious  creed,  per- 
sons of  such  a  character  are  apt  to  prefer  a  shallow,  unsubstantial 
and  fantastic  one,  firamed  by  their  limited  understanding  and  hu- 
man imagination.  The  following  is  part  of  a  passage  once  ap- 
plied to  my  Father  in  a  striking  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
"  When  a  religious  creed  is  presented,  say  to  a  disputatious  and 
subtle  mind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  critical  faculty  overbears 
and  absorbs  all  other  energies,  that  faculty  regards  the  creed  pro- 
posed polemically,  considers  it  with  reference  to  logical  and  tech- 
nical precision,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  and  wastes  upon  this  theoretic  handling  of  sacred 
themes  all  the  sedulity  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  seeking  to 
give  efiTect  to  the  profiered  means  of  spiritual  amelioration.''* 

All  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  mere  intellectualist ;  but 
who  that  was  well  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  as  an  author  or  as 
a  man,  could  suppose  that  such  was  his  character,  or  speak  of 
views  like  his  as  the  product  of  understanding  unirradiated  by 
reason,  and  fancy  uninspired  by  the  spiritual  sense  ?  Of  all  men 
in  the  present  age  he  was  among  the  first  and  ever  among  the 

•  See  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1841,  pp.  11-12.  The  pas- 
lage  ifl  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Church  Principles  considered  in  tlieir  results,* 
p.  68. 
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most  earnest  to  maintain,  that  '*  religion  must  have  a  moral 
origin,  BO  far  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  can  not, 
like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
will  :"*  that  **  religion  is  designed  to  improye  the  nature  and  facul- 
ties of  man,  and  that  every  part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
relation  to  this  main  end."t  These  maxims  he  insisted  on  during 
his  whole  course  as  a  religious  writer ;  they  plainly  had  a  deep 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  were  uttered  by  him,  not  with  the  lip  only, 
as  if  learned  £:om  others,  but  as  if  they  had  indeed  been  drawn 
from  "  the  fountain-head  of  genuine  self-research.^'  If  he  then 
tried  a  religious  creed  "  with  reference  to  logical  and  technical  pre- 
cision, and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics  and  ten- 
dencies" how  strangely  must  he  have  deserted  a  principle  which 
his  own  experience  had  established ! — ^how  unaccountably  shul 
his  eyes  to  the  light  of  a  "  safety  lamp,"}  which  his  own  hands 
had  hung  up  for  the  guidance  of  others  !  Let  any  candid  reader 
consult  on  this  subject  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  especially  that  por- 
tion in  which  the  author  maintains,  that  "  revealed  truths  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  us,  as  far  as  they  are  grounds  of  practice,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests," — 
that  "  the  life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the 
faith, — ^these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  and  being  of  man  '"  and  then  ask  himself  whether 
he  who  wrote  thus  could  be  capable  of  falling  into  the  error  de- 
scribed above.  And  again  let  him  see  whether  he  can  cite  a 
single  passage  from  his  writings  in  which  he  appears  to  be  trying 
a  creed  according  to  logical  precision  alone,  without  regard  to  its 
deeper  bearings.  So  far  from  being  apt  to  consider  articles  of 
belief  exclusively  in  their  intellectual  aspect,  in  his  departures 
from  received  orthodoxy  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  moral  con- 
siderations, by  his  sense  of  the  discrepancy  betwixt  the  tenet,  in 
its  ordinary  form,  and  the  teachings  of  conscience, — ^his  conviction 
that  the  doctrine,  as  commonly  understood,  either  meant  nothing 
or  something  which  opposed  the  spiritual  sense  and  practical 
reason.  § 

*  Biog.  Literaria,  p.  297. 
t  Aids  to  Reflection,  I.  p.  223. 

X  See  the  Aids  to  Reflection  on  Spiritual  Religion.    Comment  on  Aph. 
IL,  L  p.  216. 
g  The  interesting  Article  on  Development  in  the  CkrisL  Renumbraneet 
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The  fftere  intellectuaUiU,  who  try  divine  things  by  human 
measures,  had  in  my  Father  a  life-long  opponent.  Why  then  is 
a  chaise  of  mere  intellectualism  brought  against  himself  ?  Is  it 
because  he  resisted  the  insidious  sophism  -which  splits  the  complex 
being  of  man ;  separates  the  moral  inJiis  nature  from  the  rational, 

for  January,  which  has  just  come  into  my  hands,  and  in  which  I  find  a  con^ 
firmation  of  some  remarks  of  mine,  in  this  Introduction,  on  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  Encharist,  contains  the  following  sentences,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  for  the  sake  of  explaining  more  clearly  my  Father's  mode 
of  thought  on  ths  relation  of  divine  truth  to  the  mind  of  man :  **  Our  ideas 
on  mysterious  subjects  are  necessarily  superficial ;  they  are  intelloctually 
paper-ideas ;  they  will  not  stand  examination ;  they  yanish  into  darkness  if 
we  try  to  analyze  them.  A  child,  on  reading  in  fairy  tales  about  magical 
conyersions  and  metamorphoses,  has  most  simple  definite  idea»  instantly  of 
tluDga,  of  which  the  reality  is  purely  unintelligible.  His  ideas  are  paper 
ones ;  a  philosopher  may  tell  him  that  he  can  not  have  them  really,  because 
they  issue,  when  pursued,  in  something  self-eontradictory  and  aheurd ;  that 
he  is  mistaken  and  only  thinks  he  has  them ;  but  the  child  has  them,  such 
as  they  are,  and  they  are  powerful  ones,  and  mean  something  real  at  the 
bottom.  Our  ideas,  in  the  region  of  religious  mystery,  have  this  childish 
charaeter ;  the  early  Church  had  such.  It  held  a  simple,  superficial,  child- 
like idea  of  an  absolute  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and 
Blood ;  and  with  this  idea,  as  with  an  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  some  mysteri 
ous  and  awful  reality,  it  stopped  short,''  pp.  136-6.  Our  ideas  on  the 
superseusual  and  spiritual  are  without  the  sphere  of  the  imderstandlng,  the 
forms  of  which  are  adapted  to  a  world  of  sense,  though  it  is  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  understanding  alone,  by  its  "  hieroglyphic  emblems,"  that  we  can 
take  any  cogniaanoe  of  them  or  bring  them  into  the  light  of  consciousness : 
still  to  describe  these  ideas  as  "  superficial,"  and  as  merely  indicating  "  aome 
mysterious  and  awful  reality,"  appears  to  be  scarcely  doing  them  justice. 
There  is  indeed  a  background  of  mere  mystery  and  undefined  reality  in  all 
our  religious  beliefs ;  exeunt  omtief  in  mysterium  ;  but  they  have  a  fore- 
ground too,  a  substance  apprehensible  by  faith,  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason 
and  the  spirit,  as  truly  and  actually  as  the  things  of  sense  are  perceptible 
by  our  senses.  A  vague  belief  that  something,  referred  to  by  the  words 
"conversion  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood,"  is  a  religious 
reality, — can  this  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  Idea  ?  What  can  verify 
or  attest  the  truth  of  a  vague  spiritual  Something  f  What  spiritual  benefit 
can  such  vague  belief  confer  upon  our  spirits  ?  If  religious  ideas  are  vague 
and  superficial,  what  ideas  are  positive  and  profound  f  Again,  is  it  true 
that  the  ideas  of  children  and  of  the  early  Church  were  of  this  description  t 
I  more  than  doubt  that  A  child  who  reads  of  magical  metamorphoses  has 
very  definite  conceptions  before  his  mind,  and  so  had  the  early  Church  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eucharist.  The  early  Fathers  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  con- 
secrated elements  became  the  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that,  his 
body  being  immortal,  to  feed  upon  it  immortalised  our  bodies,  even  as  bis 
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the  Bpiritual  from  oonscienoe  and  reason ;  thrusts  aside  the  un- 
derstanding from  its  necessary  office  of  organizing  and  evolving 
the  whole  mind,  and  thus  brings  half  truth  and  confusion  into 
every  department  of  thought  ?  Did  he  show  himself  unspiritual 
in  declaring  that  superstition  is  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  be- 
based  form  oi faith,  but  a  cusguised  infidelity,  since  men  become 
superstitious  inasmuch  as  they  are  "  sensuous  and  dark,  slaves 
by  their  own  compulsion ;"  or  heartless  because  he  refused  to 
estabhsh  faith  on  feeling  and  fancy,  apart  from  reflection,  and  to 
adopt  the  slavish  maxim,  that  forms  of  doctrine,  which  have 
been  associated  with  religious  ideas  are  to  be  received  implicitly, 
— are  not  to  be  examined  whether  they  stifle  the  truth  or  con- 
vey it  rightly  ?  No  !  it  is  not  from  a  strict  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  writings  that  these  notions  have  arisen,  but  from  a 
partial  view  of  his  life  and  its  bearing  upon  his  character.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  led  too  exclusively  a  life  of  contempla- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  well  qualified  forx  a  moral  preceptor,  that 
he  dwelt  too  much  on  the  speculative  side  of  philosophy  to  have, 
in  fullest  measure,  a  true  philosopher's  wisdom.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  he  dealt  with  "  thoughts  untried  in  action,  unverified 
by  application,  mere  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty  revolving 
into  itself:"  that  he  "lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake." 
I  can  not  admit  that  this  is  true.  Whether  or  no  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  mind  and  character  had  he 
exercised  a  regular  profession,  and  been  less  withdrawn  from 
family  cares,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  :  but  this  I  can  affirm, 

Word  and  Spirit  gave  eternal  life  to  our  souls ;  that  by  miracle  the  diyiae 
Body  and  Blood  were  multiplied  as  the  loaves  and  fishes  had  been,  and  re- 
tained the  phenomena  of  bread  and  wine.  This  ancient  sensuous  notion  of 
the  Real  Presence  is  definite  enough ;  and  equally  definite  is  the  modern 
spiritual  notion,  that  by  the  Body  and  Blood  we  are  to  understand  the  life- 
giving  power  and  influence  of  the  B«deemer  upon  our  whole  being,  body 
and  soul,  and  that  this  power  of  eternal  life  is  conveyed  to  us  in  an  especial 
manner  when  we  receive  the  appointed  symbols  in  faith.  The  sensuous 
tenet  has  been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual  doctrine  because  that  sensuous 
tenet  was  no  mere  mystery  but  a  pUdn  absurdity, — a  poor,  weak,  grovelling 
shallow  conception.  Yet  this  low  conception  preserved  the  substantial 
truth :  it  was  a  cocoon  in  which  the  spiritual  idea  was  contained,  as  in  a 
toub-cradle,  buried,  yet  kept  alive.  Tlie  spiritual  ideas  contained  in  the 
aoctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  intellectual  statement  of  the  doctrine,  are 
of  course  different  things ;  the  former  oi  ght  to  be  positive  and  certain,—* 
the  latter  intelligible  and  distinct. 
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that  to  represent  liim  as  having  spent  a  life  of  inaction,  or  ol 
thinking  without  reference  to  practical  ends,  is  an  injustice  both 
to  him  and  to  the  products  of  his  mind.  To  write  and  to  think 
were  his  chief  business  in  life ;  contemplation  was  the  calling  to 
which  his  Maker  called  him ;  but  to  think  merely  for  thinking's 
sake, — merely  for  the  excitement  and  pastime  of  the  game,  is  no 
man's  calling ;  it  is  an  occupation  utterly  unworthy  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  being.  Whether  or  no  he  deserves  such  a  judg- 
ment let  men  determine  by  a  careful  survey  of  his  writings  ;  in 
connection  with  all  those  studies  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  them  understood  ;  let  them  pronounce  upon  his  character 
afterwards ;  perhaps  they  will  see  it  with  different  eyes,  and 
with  clearer  ones  when  they  have  finished  the  course.  I  can  not 
of  course  attempt  here  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  some  *'  gift  of 
genuine  insight,"  as  an  ethical  writer  ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  lately  cited  I  ask,  of  what  sort  are  the  thoughts  dealt 
with  in  T?ie  Friend ^  the  Aids  to  Re/lection,  the  Lay  Sermons, 
the  Church  and  State,  the  Literary  Remains  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that,  of  the  thoughts  they  contain,  one  large  class,  that 
relating  to  politics,  can  not,  by  their  nature,  "  issue  out  of  acts** 
— out  of  the  particular  acts  of  an  individual  life, — or  be  tried  and 
applied  in  action  by  the  individual  who  treats  of  them,  though 
they  tend  to  acts  and  are  to  have  practical  consequences ;  seeing 
that  they  relate  to.  national  movements,  interests  of  bodies,  deal- 
ings of  communities ;  while  another  still  larger  class,  which  con- 
cern the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man,  are  capable  of  being 
tried  and  verified  in  the  life  of  every  Christian,  whether  he  be 
given  to  outward  action,  or  whether  activities  of  an  inward  char- 
acter, have  been  his  chief  occupation  ti^n  earth  ?  To  deny 
their  author  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  be  a 
satire  on  his  personal  character  rather  than  a  review  of  his  phil- 
osophical mind.  All  the  poetry,  all  the  poetical  criticism  which 
my  Father  produced  has  a  practical  end  ;  for  poetry  is  a  visible 
creation,  the  final  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  man  by  means  of 
delight.  As  for  his  moral  and  religious  writings,  if  practical 
wisdom  is  not  in  them,  they  are  empty  indeed,  for  their  whole 
aim  is  practical  usefulness — the  regulation  of  action,  the  actions 
of  the  heart  and  mind  with  their  appropriate  manifestations — ^the 
furtherance  of  man's  well-being  here  and  hereafter.  This  remark, 
that  my  Father  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake  is  either 
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the  severest  of  judgments,  more  severe  than  his  worst  and  most 
prejudiced  enemies  ever  passed  on  him  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  or 
it  is  no  censure  at  all,  but  rather  a  commendation ;  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  and  mental  activity  nobler  than 
corporeal. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  see,  in  conclusioni  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  opinion  of  an  excessive  practicality,  or  what  is  commonly 
BO  called,  for  the  term  is  commonly,  though  I  believe  incorrectly, 
applied  to  a  mere  outtvard  activity.*  Thus  he  spoke  of  an  ex- 
cellent man,  whom  he  deeply  honored  and  loved,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Stutfield  : 

"  I  was  at  first  much  amused  with  your  clever  account  of  our 
old  and  valued  friend's  occupations — ^but,  after  a  genial  laugh,  I 
read  it  again  and  was  afiected  by  its  truth,  and  by  the  judicious 
view  you  have  taken.  My  poetical  predilections  have  not,  I 
trust,  indisposed  me  to  value  utility,  or  to  reverenoe  the  benevo- 
lence, which  leads  a  man  of  superior  talents  to  devote  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Useful,  however  coarse  or  homely  a  form 
it  may  wear,  provided,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  first,  actually 
useful  in  itself,  and  secondly,  comparatively  so,  in  reference  to 
the  objects  in  which  he  would  or  might  otherwise  employ  him 

self It  seems  to  me  impossible  but  that  this  incessant 

bustle  about  little  things,  and  earnestness  in  the  removal  of  stu- 
pid impediments,  with  the  irritations  arising  out  of  them,  must 

*  Men  who  are  given  to  outward  action  think  all  else  idleness  or  worse, 
while  men  of  thought  can  estimate  tfieir  usefulness  and  do  them  honor, 
when  they  are  consistent  and  at  one  with  themselves.  But  thought  is  the 
active  hiuiness  of  a  certain  part  of  mankind.  literary  men  and  teachers 
who  affect  to  be  men  of|^  world  and  unite  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  prae- 
ticality  with  their  peculiar  vocation,  are  apt  to  become  low  in  their  aims 
and  superficial  in  execution.  A  poet  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  employed 
in  perfecting  an  ode,  if  it  be  worth  writing  at  all,  or  conforming  a  drams 
to  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  directing  a  farm  or  regulating  a  railway  or  ar 
ranging  a  public  spectacle.  If  his  poetry  is  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  it  is 
worth  the  devotion  of  aU  his  time  and  energies,  save  what  are  required  for 
the  charities  of  life,  or  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  article  in  the  Quarterly,  referred  to  above,  speaks  so  well  and  pow- 
erfully of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  I  the  more  regret  its  containing  any  thing 
calculated  to  strengthen  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  my  Father.  They 
who  best  understtwd  the  Poet  and  Philosopher  best  understand  the  Philo- 
sophio  Poet  his  Friend.  Let  them  not  be  oootrasted,  but  set  si  le  by  side  t9 
throw  li^t  and  lurtre  upon  each  other. 
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have  an  nndesiTable  effect  oa  any  mind  constituted  for  noblei 
aims ; — and  this  miquiet  routine  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  very 
contraxy  to  what  I  should  deem  a  salutary  alterative  to  the  qual- 
ities in  our  friend's  nature,  of  which  the  peccant  excess  is  most 
to  be  apprehended.  It  is  really  grievous,  that  with  a  man  of 
such  a  head  and  such  a  heart,  of  such  varied  information  and  in 
easy  circumstances  too,  the  miracle  of  Aaron  should  be  reversed, 
a  swarm  of  Uttle  snakes  eat  up  the  great  one,  the  sacred  serpent, 
symbol  of  intellect,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Healing.  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  he  looked  more  aged  than 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  former  visit  could  account  for  " 

MR.  COLERIDOE's  "REMARKS  ON   THE  PRESENT  MODE  OF  CONDUCT- 
ING PUBLIC  JOURNALS." 

There  is  one  other  subject  on  which,  after  going  through  the 
present  work  in  order  to  finish  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give  some  explanation.  Throughout  this 
edition  I  have  abstained  from  interference  with  the  texty  as  far 
as  the  sense  was  concerned,  though  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  would  probably  have  led  the  author  to 
make  many  alterations  in  it  himself,  had  he  republished  the  work 
at  all  in  its  present  form.  In  one  or  two  sentences  only  I  have 
altered  or  removed  a  few  words  affecting  the  import  of  them,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  unquestionable  mistakes  respecting  literary 
facts  of  slight  importance.  But  from  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  critique  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  I  have  withdrawn 
a  paragraph  concerning  the  detractors  from  his  merits — ^the  mode 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  critical  warfare  against  him  and 
some  others — for  the  same  reason  which  led  the  late  Editor  to 
suppress  a  note  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  I. — namely  this  :  that  as 
those  passages  contain  personal  remarks,  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  anomalies  in  my  Father's  writings,  unworthy  of  them  and 
of  him,  and  such  as  I  feel  sure  he  would  not  himself  have  re- 
printed. This  reason  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  no  explanation 
or  comment  on  the  subject  would  have  been  given,  if  I  had  not 
been  told  that  Lord  Jefiirey  had  of  late  years  republished  his 
reply  to  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge  ;  this  makes  me  feel  it 
proper  to  say,  that  I  suppress  the  passages  in  question,  and 
should  have  done  sc  if  no  contradiction  had  been  offered  to 
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them,  simply  because  tbey  are  personal,  and  now  also  be- 
cause I  believe  that  some  parts  of  them,  conveying  details 
of  fact,  are  inaccurate  as  to  the  letter  ;  but  at  the  same  , 
time  with  an  assurance  that  in  spirit  they  are  just  and  true. 
They  may  be  inaccurate  in  the  letter  :  the  speeches  referred  to 
may  never  have  been  uttered  just  as  they  were  told  to  my  Father 
and  repeated  by  him  ;  Mr.  Jeffrey's  language  to  himself  he  may 
not  have  recalled  correctly  ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that 
in  the  way  of  hospitality  he  received  more  than  he  gave,  the  fact 
of  apparent  cordiality ^  however,  being  equally  attested  whether 
Mr.  Jeffrey  asked  Mr.  Coleridge  to  dinner  or  received  a  similar 
invitation  from  him.  By  the  mention  of  these  particulars  my 
Father  injured,  as  I  think,  a  good  cause  ;  a  volume  of  such  anec- 
dotes, true  or  false,  would  never  have  convinced  men  of  the  party 
which  he  had  opposed,  or  brought  them  to  confess,  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  £.  Review  were  in  great  measure  dictated  by  party 
spirit ;  to  men  not  of  the  party,  who  should  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  them,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this  would  be  apparent 
on  the  face  of  those  writings  themselves, — ^fix)m  the  manner  and 
from  the  matter  of  them.  I  must  repeat  that  I  believe  the  sup- 
pressed passages  to  be  neither  mistaken  nor  untruthful  as  to  their 
main  drift,  which  I  understand  to  be  this :  that  the  E.  Re- 
viewers expressed  a  degree  of  contempt  for  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  their  opponents  in  politics,  which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  they  could  have  really  felt,  or  would  have  felt  had  politics 
been  out  of  the  question — more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  imputed  a  character  to  them, 
and  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  stamped  that  character  upon  them  to 
the  eye  of  the  public,  which  those  productions  never  could  have 
borne  to  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced,  careful,  and  competent 
critic — ^indeed  such  characters  at  once  of  utter  imbecility  and 
striking  eccentricity  as  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  coinage  of 
an  ingenious  brain,  rather  than  the  genuine  impression  which 
any  actual  body  of  poetry  could  make  upon  any  human  mind, 
that  was  not  itself  either  imbecile  or  highly  eccentric.  This 
charge  was,  indeed,  not  capable  of  a  precise  proof,  and  Mr.  0.  acted 
with  his  usual  iucaution  in  openly  declaring  what  he  felt  quite 
certain  of,  but  could  not  regularly  demonstrate.  Whether  or  no 
he  had  good  reason  to  feel  this  certainty — waiving  his  personal 
reoollectious,  even  those  that  have  not  been  denied — ^I  willingly 
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leave  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  capable  of  comparing  the 
critiques  in  question  with  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  with 
the  general  estimate  of  them  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful^  readers 
and  lovers  of  poetry  in  general,  from  the  time  when  the  Ijyrical 
Ballads  first  appeared  till  the  present  day.  There  was  doubtless 
a  petitio  principii  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  part  in  this  dispute ;  he 
assumed  the  merits  of  his  friend's  poetry  :  for  though  this  was  a 
point  which  he  often  sought  to  prove,  by  showing  that,  taken  at 
large,  it  treated  of  the  most  important  and  afiecting  themes  that 
can  interest  the  heart  of  man,  and,  £)r  the  most  part,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  stand  the  test  of  any  poetical  rule  or  principle 
that  could  be  applied  to  it,  and  this  without  contradiction  from 
any  one  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground,  not  merely  baffling  him 
by  rude  reasomess  irony,  and  boisterous  banter — ^those  heavy 
blunt  weapons  of  disputants  who  abound  more  in  scorn  than  in 
wisdom, — still  questions  of  poetical  merit  are  so  fine  and  complex, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  decided  altogether  by  rule,  but  must  be 
determined,  as  spiritual  matters  are  to  be  determined,  by  specific 
results  and  experiences,  which  are,  in  this  case,  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  poetic  mind  of  the  community.  Before  this  proof 
was  complete  he  in  some  sort  assumed  the  point  at  issue  : — he 
knew  the  critic  to  be  possessed  of  superior  sense  and  talent,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  though  it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  cultivated  taste  not  to  love  and  admire  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  it  was  almost  morally  impossible  that 
the  great  body  of  it  could  appear  to  such  a  person  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  pages  of  The  Ed,  Review, — a  thing  to  be  yawned 
and  hissed  ofiT  the  stage  at  once  and  forever. — Such  strains  of 
veise  as  Tintem  Abbey,  Tlie  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Address 
to  my  infant  Daughter,  Boy  of  Wynander-mere,  Lines  left  upon 
a  Yew-tree  seat.  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior; — such  poems 
as  the  Ode  to  Ihtty,  Evening  Walk,  Rob  Roy's  Grave^  High- 
land  Girl,  Yarrow  revisited,  Ruth,  Landamin,  The  Brothers, 
Female  Vagrant,  Forsaken  Indian  Woman,*  The  two  April 

*  This  CamplaifU  of  the  periahing  mother  may  be  compared  with  Sehil 
ler's  admired  IfddtmesMischs  Todtmklage  ;  but  I  think  that  both  in  poetry 
and  Id  pathos  the  Engliah  poem  strikes  a  far  deeper  note.  The  anguish  of 
a  bereaved  mother's  heart  no  other  poet,  I  think;  has  ever  so  powerfnUy 
portrayed  aa  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

Warmly  aa  I  admire  the  poetry  of  Keats  I  can  imagine,  that  an  inteUi- 

VOL.  m.  F 
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MomingSt  The  Fountain,  Yew-trees,  Nuttifig,  Peel  CcLStU, 
*  Tis  thought  that  some  have  died  for  love.  Lines  to  H,  M, ; — 
such  sonnets  as  that  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge,  On  the 
Eve  of  a  Friend's  Marriage,  the  World  is  too  much  with  its, 
Milton  !  thou  shotddst  be  living  at  this  hour,  those  four  called 
Fersonal  Talk,  so  frequently  quoted—- could  any  cultivated  and 
intelligent  man  read  these  productions  attentively  without  feeling 
that  in  them  the  author  had  shown  powers  as  a  poet  which  en- 
titled him  at  least  to  a  certain  respect  and  even  deference  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  very  strange  or  startling  in  these  compositions  ? 
Or  are  they  flat  and  empty,  with  nothing  in  them — ^no  freshness- 
of  thought  or  feeling  ?  Seen  through  a  fog  the  golden  heaming 
sun  looks  like  a  dull  orange  or  a  red  billiard  ball ; — the  fog  that 
could  rob  these  poems  of  all  splendor  must  have  been  thick  in- 
deed I  I  have  not  mentioned  all  the  most  admirable  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poems ;  but  those  which  a  general  acquaintance  with 
poetry,  and  general  sense  of  the  poetical  might  enable  any  one 
to  understand ;  for  we  may  understand  and  respect  what  we  do 
not  deeply  enjoy.  The  multitude  of  laughers  knew  nothing  of 
Wordsworthian  poetry  but  what  they  saw  in  the  pages  of  th^ 
Review,  through  the  Reviewer's  tinted  spectacles ;  the  Reviewer 
himself  must  have  known  it  all,  in  its  length  and  breadth.  K 
he  seriously  avows  that  the  pages  of  that  Journal  give  a  correct 
view  of  his  notion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  nothing  more  can 
be  said  than  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ; — ^Mr.  Coleridge '  could  but  judge  by  appearances,  and  I 
think  he  has  not  misrepresented  them. 

In  regard  to  the  review  of  the  Ijo/y  Sermon,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Editor  saw  nothing  in.  it  to  disapprove  ;  though  few,  I 

gent  man  might  read  the  Endymi<m  with  care,  yet  think  that  it  was  not 
genuine  poetry ;  that  it  showed  a  sheer  misuse  of  abundant  fancy  and  rhyth- 
mical power.  For  its  range  is  narrow ;  like  the  artificial  comedy  it  has  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  this  world  is  most  harmonious  within  itself^  made  up 
of  light  rich  materials ;  but  it  is  not  deep  enough  or  wide  enough  to  furnish 
satisfaction  for  the  general  heart  and  mind  The  passion  of  love  excited  by 
beauty  is  the  deepest  thing  it  contains,  and  therefore,  though  its  imagery  is 
to  richly  yaried,  we  have  a  sense  of  the  monotonous  in  reading  it  long 
together.  It  is  toujours  perdrix  or  something  still  more  dainty  delicate, 
and  we  long  for  more  solid  diet,  when  we  have  had  this  fare  for  a  little 
while.  Bui  if  ever  a  poet  addressed  the  common  heart  and  universai  reasoii 
it  is  Kr.  Wordsworth. 
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think,  who,  at  this  hour,  standing  without  the  channed  circle  of 
party,  perused  that  article,  would  fail  to  see,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  critique  of  the  Sermon  as  a  personal  pasquinade— -(what 
are  "  caprice,  indolence,  vanity,"  but  personal  charges)  ? — ^penned 
by  one,  who  had  scanned  the  author  narrowly,  in  order  to  abuse 
him  scientifically,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  verisimilitude.*  He 
had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  taking  those  observations, 
which  he  afterwards  recurred  to  for  such  an  ill  purpose.  My 
Father  had  received  him  (at  Stowey  and,  I  bdieve,  once  again  at 
Keswick),  with  frank  hospitality  imder  his  own  roof;  had  ex> 
tolled  his  talents  when  others  saw  no  lustre  in  the  rough  dia- 
mond ;  had  furnished  his  mind  with  pregnant  hints — intellectual 
seed,  which,  as  the  soil  was  very  capable,  bore,  in  das  time,  a 
harvest  of  fruit  for  his  own  enrichment.  I  think  he  did  not  deny 
these  obligations,  even  while  he  was  privately  expressing  that 
peiBonal  pique  and  hostile  feeling,  which  he  vented  to  the  public 
under  cover  of  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  people.  Under 
cover,  I  say,  without  impugning  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  in 
either ;  the  former,  the  angry  feeling  against  Mr.  Coleridge,  he 
made  no  secret  of  among  his  associates  in  general.     Under  the 

*  TluB  air  of  yerisimilitude  is  less  iu  that  article  than  in  the  parent  lam- 
poon  (in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  Political  Essays),  any  distorted  resemUanoe  which 
the  latter  may  be  thought  to  contain,  being  frittered  away,  in  the  Edinboro* 
copy,  by  an  evident  desire.that  the  portrait  should  be  pure  deformity.  In 
the  former  Mr.  Coleridge  is  described  as  "  belonging  to  all  parties,"  and  "  of 
■eryiee  to  none."  This  might  be  favorably  interpreted ;  he  who  belongs  to 
all  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time,  belongs  to  none  in  particular  and  can 
serve  none  in  particular ;  but  he  may  serve  his  country  all  the  more.  7*his 
feature  was  not  copied ;  but  the  portion  that  follows,  "  he  gives  up  his  in- 
dependence of  mind,"  in  which  there  was  no  truth  at  all,  was  carefully 
transfused, — ^the  spirit  of  it  at  least, — ^into  the  second  portrait  Both  con- 
tain the  same  insinuation  respecting  my  Father's  fundamental  religioua 
principles — ^the  same  attempt  to  cast  them  into  suspicion  with  the  unphilo- 
Bophic  world — ^upon  which  /  need  make  no  remark.  At  that  time  it  may 
perhaps  have  brought  some  additional  discredit  upon  his  name,  that  he  im- 
puted catholicity  to  his  mother  church.  "  The  Church  of  England,  which 
be  sometimes,  by  an  hyperbole  of  affectation,  affects  to  call  the  Catholic 
Church"— 1 1 1 

Tlieee  things  are  said  in  the  suppoutioa  that  my  Father  was  not  wrong 
in  believing  the  author  of  the  critique  in  the  E.  R.  and  the  writer  of  the 
two  critiques  in  the  PoL  Essays,  to  be  the  same  person.  Either  they  are 
identical,  or  the  one  is  a  dose  copyist  of  the  other,'^hi8  spleen  the 
onhf  colder  and  more  unrelentiDg. 
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oucmnitaiices  my  Father  was  to  be  exciued  for  sapposing  that 
this  gentleman  of  ''judgment  and  talents"  had  been  employed  to 
run  down  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  £.  Ileview,  on  account  of  his 
known  talents  for  satire,  and  the  seYeie  judgments  he  had  al- 
ready published  on  himself  in  particular ;  but,  as  this  has  been 
denied,  I  have  withdrawn  two  expressions  which  contain  the  im- 
putation ;  the  passage  concerning  the  satirist  himself  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Jefirey's  demeanor  at  the  Lakes  in  1810  should  never 
have  been  brought  into  this  question ;  but  firom  a  natural  wish  to 
maintain  the  general  truthMness,  if  not  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, of  my  Father's  language  on  the  subject,  I  can  not  help 
Ba3^ng,  that  Lord  Jefirey*s  own  account  of  it  serves  quite  as  well 
as  Mr.  Coleridge's,  to  illustrate  the  difference, — ^I  think  I  may 
say  the  discrepancy, — ^between  the  gentleman  conducting  himsftlf 
kindly  and  courteously  in  social  life,  and  the  same  gentleman  per- 
forming his  duty  as  a  reviewer.  My  Father  had  undergone  no 
essential  change,  in  the  interval,  either  as  a  poet,  a  politician,  or 
a  man,  nor  had  he  shown  any.  The  JMend  was  before  the  pub- 
lic. To  pay  compliments,  even  when  they  are  no  more  than  the 
genuine  overflow  of  the  soul,  is  a  mark  of  complacency ;  but  to 
have  made  efibrts  to  '*  gratify"  a  gentleman  under  a  notion  that 
he  "  liked  to  receive  compliments,"  was  a  still  greater  exercise  of 
politeness.  The  critique  of  Christabd  did  not  seem  quite  sym- 
phonious  with  compliments  paid  to  the  poetic  mind  of  him  who 
was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  The  Ancient  Mar- 
inert  a  poem  which,  equally  with  that  and  on  very  similar  grounds, 
deserved  to  be  called  a  *'  mixture  of  raving  and  drivelling."*    '*  I 

*  An  article  on  Coleridge  in  the  Penny  Cfydopadia,  whioh,  together  with 
some  miBBtatements  of  fiiot,  oontains  the  Ed.  Review  opiniooB  cmmy  Father's 
merits  as  an  author,  to  wit,  that  he  had  next  to  none  at  all,  and  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  critic  who  pronounced  OkriUabel 
worthless  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  one  passage,  after  referring  to  what  was 
pointed  oat  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dequincey,  proceeds  thus :  **  Of  this 
halHt  (that  of  *  trusting  to  others  for  suggestions  which  he  improved,  and 
for  ideas  which  he  eUiborated'),  another  instance  is  supplied  by  Alvar's  dun- 
geon soliloquy  in  the  Remorae  (Axst  v.  Scene  l\  the  ideas,  and,  to  a  certain 
eictent,  the  words  of  which  are  derived  from  Oaleb*s  prison  soliloquy  in 
Caleb  WUlianuJ'  Impressive  writer  in  his  own  line  as  I  knew  Mr.  God- 
win to  be,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  written  any  thing  bo  poetical 
as  Alvar's  dungeon  soliloquy.    Anxious  however  to  give  him  his  4tte  I  took 
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olieerfiilly  acquit"  the  writer  of  any  the  least  perception  of  merit 
in  the  poem ;  although  Scott  and  Byron,  the  most  admired  poets 
of  the  day,  were  known  to  have  expressed  admiration  of  it,  he 

up  Caleb  WUliams,  and  for  pleasure  aa  well  aa  duty,  read  it  all  through  for 
the  second  time  in  my  life.  I  perused  with  special  care  the  three  powerful 
ebapters  in  which  Caleb  describes  his  imprisonment ;  I  found  that  he  dwells 
upon  the  "squalid  solitude''  of  his  forced  abode,  and  Alvar  mentions 
'* friendless  solitude ;"  that  he  speaks  of  a  "groan"  uttered  in  sleep,  and 
Alyar  speaks  of  "  groaning  and  tears  f  but  with  these  exceptions  I  found 
neither  the  ideas  nor  the  words  of  Alvar's  soliloquy  in  Cahh  Williams. 
Mj  Father  may  possibly  have  been  led  to  make  the  reflections  and  form 
the  images  of  that  soliloquy  by  Godwin's  striking  novel,  as  Thomson  was 
led  to  write  l^ie  Season.^  by  the  perusal  of  Nature ;  but  he  certainly  did 
not  borrow  them  ready-made  therefrom.  The  closest  resemblanoe  to  Caleb 
WUliams  that  I  can  find  in  the  Renwrse  is  not  in  Act  t.  but  in  Act  L  where 
Alvar  says, 

"  My  own  life  wearied  me  I 
And  but  for  the  imperative  voice  within, 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off  the  burthen." 

At  the  end  of  chap.  zi.  voL  ii.  Caleb  says,  "  I  meditated  suicide,  and  rumi- 
nated, in  the  bittemees  of  my  soul,  upon  the  different  means  of  escaping 
from  the  load  of  ezistenoe."  Caleb  is  restrained  from  self-murder,  not  by 
"an  imperative  voioe  within,"  a  voioe  which  "  calmed"  while  it  "  quelled  f 
his  words  are,  "  Still  some  inexplicable  suggestion  withheld  my  hand.  I 
elung  with  desperate  fondness  to  this  shadow  of  existence,  its  mysterious 
attractions,  and  its  hopeless  prospects."  The  three  preceding  pages  are 
very  fine  in  their  way,  but  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Bemorae  ex- 
cept of  the  most  general  description.  Indeed  unless  my  Father  had  been 
the  first  man  that  ever  described  imprisonment,  he  could  not  have  avoided 
some  general  similarity  with  former  describers. 

The  whole  article  I  would  recommend  as  a  study  to  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  aequiring  the  art  of  depreciation ;  the  principle  of  which  rests  on  the 
force  of  contrast  with  a  pretence  of  candor,  and  may  be  thus  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  rule:  give  the  man  praise  a  minori  in  order  to  take  away  all  the 
credit  oonunonly  given  him  a  majori :.  exalt  other  men,  in  order  to  puU  him 
down  from  his  seat,  although  these  other  men  would  themselves  be  the  first 
to  replace  him  in  it.  The  Cydopsedist  denies  my  Father's  originality  of  mind 
on  plausible  grounds,  perhaps,  and  yet,  I  think,  on  insufficient  ones.  The 
haUt  of  obtaining  from  others  "suggestions  to  improve"  and  "ideas  to 
elaborate"  may  be  almost  called  common  to  the  genus  vatunk  Dante  is  es- 
teemed a  vigorous  and  original  writer :  yet  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  vision  of  the  boy  monk  Alberioo,  "  served  as  a  model  for  the  entire  edi- 
fice of  his  poem,"  and  fvirnished  him  with  some  of  his  striking  details.* 

*  See  the  Essay  on  this  subject,  extracted  from  an  ancient  manuscript, 
prefixed  to  Zotti's  Dante^  pp.  19-42. 
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naturally  preferred  hifi  own  judgment ;  but  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  say,  however  true  this  may  be,  that  no  mere  poetical  demerits 
ever  called  forth  such  a  vehement  explosion  of  hisses  as  that  with 
which  Christabel  was  greeted  in  the  £.  Review ;  that  the  hisses 
were  at  the  author ^  because  his  "  daily  prose*'  was  "  understood 

Daate  adopted  every  thing  in  the  Vinon  that  he  could  turn  to  adyantage, 
and  left  it  to  his  oommentators  to  make  bis  acknowledgments  to  the  youth- 
ful Visionary.  Milton  borrowed  from  aU  quarters  as  may  be  seen  in  Todd's 
edition  of  his  works.  Tasso  took  wholesale  from  preceding  Italian  poets 
and  from  the  Classics.  Gray*!*  BUffif  in  a  Cawntry  Churchyard  contains 
scarcely  a  single  image  or  sentiment  that  is  entirely  new,  and  in  all  his 
other  poems  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  to  the  ideas  and  sometimes 
to  the  words  of  other  poets.  Shakspeare  is  full  of  borrowed  pegs  to  hang 
his  thoughts  upon.  Lord  Byron  declared  that  these  charges  of  plagiarism 
against  particular  poets  were  a  folly,  since  all  poets  are  guilty  of  it.  I 
think  that  alipost  all  poets  borrow  a  good  deal  in  one  way  or  another ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  borrowing ;  some  take  the  thoughts 
and  images  of  other  writers  and  combine  them  with  pew  matter ;  some  take 
a  great  deal  of  what  constitutes  the  substance  and  brilliancy  of  their  com- 
positions from  historical  or  descriptive  books  in  prose.  Writers  of  a  rich 
and  ornate  style  borrow  more  than  those  of  a  severer  cast:  Byron  borrowed 
&r  more  from  books  than  Crabbe,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  borrowed  less, 
I  believe,  than  any  other  great  poet.  Nature  is  the  book  that  he  has  studied 
the  most.  The  Penny  Cydopffidist  has  added  nothing  but  a  mare's  nest  to 
Mr.  Dequincey's  instances  of  borrowing  in  my  Father,  of  which  Mr.  De- 
quincey  himself  thought  so  little,  that  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  ''  most  hear- 
tily bdieved"  my  Father  "as  entirely  original  in  aU  his  capital  preten- 
sions, as  any  one  man  that  ever  has  existed ;  as  Archimedes  in  ancient  days, 
or  as  Shakspeare  in  modern." 

An  author  is  to  be  judged,  in  respect  of  original  power,  by  the  total  re- 
sult of  his  productions.  Is  the  whole  a  new  thing,  or  is  there  in  the  whole 
a  something  new  interfused  ?  Can  you  find  the  like  elsewhere  ?  By  this 
test  my  Father's  writings  must  be  tried,  and  perhaps  they  wiU  be  found 
to  stand  it  better  than  those  of  many  an  author,  who  has  carefully  abstained 
from  any  formal  or  avoidable  borrowing.  TbtA  his  are  "the  works  of 
one  who  requires  something  from  another  whereon  to  hang  whatever  he 
may  himself  have  to  say,"  is  just  such  a  specious  objection  as  the  former 
But  it  should  be  donsidered  that  every  writer,  in  moral  or  religious  disqui- 
sition, starts  in  fact  from  previous  thought,  whether  he  expressly  produces 
it  or  not.  In  the  Aids  to  Reflection  and  in  the  Remains  my  Father  has 
given  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  comments  on  passages  in  the  works  of 
other  men ;  and  this  he  did,  not  from  want  of  originality  of  mind,  but  from 
physical  languor, — ^the  want  of  continuous  energy, — ^together  with  the  ex- 
haustive intensity,  with  which  he  entered  into  that  particular  portion  of 
a  subject  to  whidi  his  attention  was  directed  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  value  of  what  he  has  left  behind  is  so  much  impaired  by  ita  im> 
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to  be  dedicated  to  the  gapport  of  all  that  couitien  think  should 
be  supported  :"*  what  Mr.  Coleridge  endeayored  to  support  being 
first,  the  war  against  the  vxnddrbe  invader  and  subjugator  of 
his  country :  secondly,  the  Church  of  England.  No  matter  for 
the  "  compliments  ;"  now  in  1847 ;  no,  nor  the  disparagements 
either ;  "  not  of  a  pin  ;" — as  the  tedious  man  says  in  Measure 
for  Measure.  I  do  not  not  recur  to  them  on  their  own  account. 
Perhaps  an  editor  may  '*  lawfully"  make  himself  pleasant  to  gen- 
tlemen whom  afterwards  he  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  as  "  whin- 
ing and  hypochondriacal  poets"  in  his  reyiew :  but  it  does  seem 
rather  a  special,  and  somewhat  pliant  and  elastic  law,  that  can 
permit  a  gentleman  to  be  sociable  and  friendly  in  his  private  be- 
havior t4»rard  persons,  whom,  some  years  afterwards,  casting  his 
eyd  back  on  their  literary  and  political  career,  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  stigmatize,  not  only  as  men  of  "  inordinate  vanity  and  habit- 
ual effeminacy,'' — that  is  a  trifle, — ^but — ^upon  whose  heads  he 
is  bound  to  pour  that  dark  flood  of  politico-personal  accusations 
which  may  be  seen  and  analyzed  at  this  day  in  pages  314-15  of 
vol.  xxviii.  of  the  JSd»  Beuiew.f  Utter  disregard  of  coufiequences 
V>  the  public, — vanity  and  efleminacy, — ^violence  and  vulgarity, 
—fantastic  trickery, — a  morbid  appetite  for  infamy  with  an  ar- 
lent  love  of  corruption, — ^folly  that  reels  with  a  sickening  motion 

methodical  form  as  people  at  first  sight  ima^e.  The  method  and  general 
plan  of  a  literary  work  are  often  quite  arbitrary,  and  sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  preserring  r^ularity  of  structure  in  the  architectore  of  a  book,  a 
writer  is  obliged  to  say  a  great  deal  which  is  but  introductory  to  that  of 
his  own  which  he  has  to  impart.  ^ 

*  JSd.  lUview,  toL  zzrii.  p.  67. 

f  This  fine  specimen  of  a  modern  Philippic, — ^an  Edinboro',  Anti-Lakiad, 
— is'oontained  in  the  review  of  the  Literary  Life  of  August,  1817.  I  would 
wish  any  reader  who  has  the  opportunity,  to  compare  it  with  the  language, 
tone,  and  character  of  Remarks  an  the  present  mode  of  conducting  Critical 
Joumale,  contained  in  chapter  xxL  of  this  work.  The  reviewer  adds,  "  This 
is  tiie  true  history  of  our  reformed  Anti-Jacobin  poets,  the  life  of  one  of 
whom  is  here  recorded  f  and  then  takes  up  Mr.  0.  by  himself  again,  still 
more  in  that  style,  which  is  described  in  the  B.  L.,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
eritio  losing  himself  in  the  paaquillant. 

The  readers  of  the  £.  R  of  that  day  were  not  fond  of  subtleties  or  fine- 
drawn sketches ;  otherwise  we  might  say  of  the  writers : 

N^ioiy  o*K  laaaiv  iatft'irXiov  fifiiav  'iravroc. 

Such  eritidem  prevents  the  assailed  from  seeing  their  real  faults,  whil« 
t  predndea  others  fronfany  knowledge  of  their  ezcellenciM. 
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firom  one  absiudity  to  another, — ^adherence  to  notions  that  aie  au- 
dacious and  insane,  roYolting  and  nonsensical,— entire  want  of 
chanty,  common  sense,  wisdom  and  humanity, — ^romantic  servil* 
ity, — ^heartless  vice, — ^these  are  attributes  of  the  man — ^they  can 
not  be  confined  solely  to  the -politician.  We  may  charitab^  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that  he  who  penned  this  tirade  (one  stroke  of  which 
I  have  passed  by  as  too  *'  rank*'  for  my  pen),  never  ima^ned 
that  the  characters  he  was  blackening  in  effigy  would  look  a 
single  shade  the  darker  to  any  one  who  beheld  them  as  a  neigh- 
bor of  flesh  and  blood  in  actual  life — the  life  of  truth  and  reality ; 
but  is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  things,  when  we  must  believe  re* 
specting  an  organ  of  public  opinion,  that  it  is  not  most  unconsci- 
entious only  because  it  is  out  of  the  domain  of  consci|fice  alto- 
gether, and  declaims  upon  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly, — 
the  vice  and  foUy  of  individuals — ^without  any  earnest  feeling  or 
belief  on  subjects,  which  demand  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
carefulness  firom  all  who  think  or  speak  of  them  ?  Thirty  years 
ago  many  things  were  done  by  honorable  men  which  hon- 
orable men  would  not  do  now,  or  would  gain  great  dishonor  by 
doing ;  mouey  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public,  especially 
for  making  men  living  members  of  the  Church  and  followers  of 
Christ,  public  functionaries  too  often  thought  they  might  employ 
according  to  their  own  private  fancies ;  and  such  a  notion  has 
even  been  acted  on  by  men  undoubtedly  public-spirited  and  disin- 
terested. A  dimness  of  vision  on  the  subject  of  duty  prevailed 
among  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  reviewers  were 
not  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest ;  they  thought  themselves 
^uite  at  liberty  to  make  the  public  taste  in  literature  subservient 
to  their  own  purposes  as  members  of  a  party ;  to  choke  up  with 
rubbish  and  weeds  the  streams  of  Parnassus,  if  a  political  adver- 
sary might  be  annoyed  thereby,  though  all  parties  alike  had  an 
interest  in  the  water ; — ^to  bring  the  most  sweeping  and  frightful 
charges  against  their  opponents  in  general  terms,  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  verify  them  in  particulars. 
Against  this  system  the  Biographia  Literaria  contains  a  strong 
protest,  a  protest  to  which  private  feeling  has  given  a  piquancy, 
but  which  in  the  main  it  has  not  corrupted  or  falsified.  I  regret 
that  my  Father,  in  exposing  what  he  held  to  be  wrong  methods 
of  acting  on  the  public  mind,  should  have  been  betrayed  into  any 
degree  of  discomposure  in  his  own ;  but  I  fbel  confident,  that  h0 
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uponld  not  hare  given  way  to  indignatioii  on  these  tulgeets,  if  he 
had  not  belieyed  his  cause  to  be  the  cause  of  the  public  also  ; 
that  the  things  of  which  he  complained  were  parts  of  a  system, 
the  ofiences  of  which  against  principle  it  was  matter  of  principle 
to  point  out. 

I  have  not  brought  forward  these  grounds  of  complaint  out  of 
any  resentment  against  those  who  showed  so  much  against  my 
Father,  or — (I  say  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  as  deeming  it  impor- 
tant to  others) — ^in  any  feeling  of  disrespect  for  their  characters 
in  .the  main.  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  all  the  wit, 
worth,  and  wisdom  which  their  friends  ascribe  to  them,  and  am 
better  pleased  to  think  that  my  Father  was  beset  and  hindered  on 
his  way  by  lions  than  by  assailants  of  a  more  ignoble  kind.  I  have 
recurred  to  those  grounds  of  complaint  in  justification  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  this  work  on  the  "  present  mode  of  conducting  pub- 
lic journals,''  and  also  to  justify  the  children  of  Coleridge  in  re- 
publishing it,  aware  as  we  are,  that  it  will  have  an  interest  and 
even  an  importance  as  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  one  whom,  now 
that  he  is  removed  from  all  eyes  in  this  world,  many  desire  to 
have  heard  and  to  have  looked  upon,  which  it  had  not  when  the 
author  was  still  struggling  through  his  earthly  career.  Some 
persons  will  say,  that  hostility  which  so  little  succeeded  in  its  ob- 
ject of  casting  my  Father's  works  into  general  contempt  and  ob- 
livion, is  unworthy  of  present  regard.  But  there  is  a  little  ana- 
chronism in  this.  It  is  like  saying,  that  because  a  few  storms  or 
an  inclement  season  did  not  ruin  a  nascent  colony,  and  years  af- 
terwards the  colony  is  in  a  floiirishing  state,  it  was  thereibre  of 
no  consequence  to  the  colonist  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  his* 
history.  The  colony  lives  and  blooms,  like  the  bay-tree  by  the 
river-side,  while  the  poor  worn  colonist  moulders  in  the  grave. 
What  is  literary  reputation  now  to  the  author  of  Christabd  and 
the  Lay  Sermon  ?*  Those  works  are  read  by  many  at  this 
time,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  never  been  declared 

*  My  Father  has  obserred,  that  an  insignificant  work  was  Bometimea  re- 
viewed for  the  Bake  of  attaic^ing  the  author ;  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
important  works  of  obnozioiis  authors  were  often  absolutely  unnoticed 
Borne  of  his  own  were  never  reviewed  in  any  leading  journal ;  but  Ohritia 
hd,  the  Xoy  Sermon,  and  the  Biogrc^hia,  were  caught  up  and  violently 
twisted  into  whip-cord  to  lash  him  who  had  written  them,  and  drive  him 
if  poMible  out  of  the  temple. 
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worse  than  waste  paper  by  the  E.  Eeview ;  they  eotild  not  be 
slain  by  arrows  of  criticism  if  they  had  any  vitality  of  their 
own ;  if  they  had  it  not,  who  would  wish  to  give  them  a  gal- 
vanized life — ^the  only  life  which  some  productions  ever  have  to 
sustain  them — a  mere  emanation  from  the  hot  orb  of  party 
spirit?  But  he  who  wrote  those  works  wanted  a  "little  here 
below"  ere  he  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen  ;  he  wanted  a 
little  encouragement  from  friends,  a  little  frJr  play  from  adver- 
saries, a  little  sympathy,  and  a  little  money.  That  he  wanted 
these  things  was  at  least  a  grievance,  whether  it  was  most  the 
fault  of  others  or  chiefly  his  own.  But  I  think  it  will  be  granted 
by  impartial  persons,  that  there  was  some  fault  and  deficiency  on 
this  score  in  othera  ;  an  honest  aigumentative  review,  if  ever  so 
severe,  would  have  done  my  Father's  works  good,  had  the  re- 
viewer strained  every  nerve  to  convict  them  of  absurdity.  But 
he  was  reviewed  in  a  way  not  to  expose  his  errors,  but  to  prevent 
people  from  attending  to  him  at  all ;  not  to  make  him  under- 
stood, but  to  stamp  upon  him  a  character  of  hopeless  unintelligi- 
bility  ;  with  an  artful  show  of  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  ridicule, 
that  might  have  been  employed  with  equal  success  upon  Plato 
or  upon  Shakspeare.  A  searching  criticism,  even  from  a  deter- 
mined opponent,  would  have  been  to  him  like-  that  eocceUent  oil 
of  reproof,  concerning  which  the  Psalmist  says  that  it  breaks  not 
the  head  nor  depresses  it.* 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  abuse  of  his 
contemporaries  ;"  for  on  this  score  he  was  assailed  in  the  review 
of  the  Biographia,  with  a  particular  reference  to  his  critique  on 
.Bertram  ;  though  without  a  syllable  to  show  that  the  censures 
it  contained  were  unjust,  or  not  rather  a  service  to  his  contempo- 
raries in  general.     This  "  abuse"  was  not,  I  think,  of  the  same 

*  The  same  method  of  shootiDg  at  him  from  a  distance  and  declining 
doee  fight  is  practised  even  now  by  writers  of  a  newer  school,  who  dispose 
of  him  enpasaantf  in  their  way  to  other  objects  of  attack,  by  settling  that 
he  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  genius,  and  had  a  modicum  of  light  to  dis 
pense,  going  before  the  torch-bearers  of  their  party  with  his  little  fimcy- 
lamp  in  his  hand ;  but  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  safe  or  sound  writer ;  though 
where,  how,  and  why,  he  is  unsafe  and  unsound  they  are  far  too  much  in  a 
hurry  to  state.  They  seem  indeed  to  consider  him  not  only  unsafe,  but  so 
dangerous,  that  prudence  requires  them  to  keep  a  good  way  off ;  as  if  the 
poor  old  steed,  though  unsound  and  superannuated,  might  still  give  an  un- 
eomfortable  kick,  if  yon  came  too  doee  to  his  heels. 
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nature  as  that  which  he  condemned  in  others.  It  was  of  two  ox 
three  difierent  kinds  :  the  first,  to  which  helong  the  Letters  to 
Fox,  Letters  to  Fletcher,  strictures  on  Lord  Grenville,  character 
of  Pitt,  sketches  of  Bonaparte,  consists  in  examinations  of  the 
public  conduct  and  published  opinions  of  eminent  men  under  the 
light  of  principles  ;  not  a  prejudging  of  their  acts  and  opinions 
by  supposed  circumstances  made  to  cast  their  coloring  upon  the 
former,  as  stained  lamps  dye  the  radiance  of  the  flames  they  in- 
close ;  but  an  examination  of  the  acts  and  opinions  themselves, 
and  only  in  due  subordination  to  the  former,  if  at  all,  a  notice 
of  circumstances  which  may  have  tended  to  produce  their  pecu- 
liar character.*  These  treatises  are  chiefly  composed  of  close 
reasoning  and  illustration ;  the  censures  they  contain  are  ex- 
pressed in  stem  and  vehement,  but  not  in  coaise  or  bitter  lan- 
guage ;  and  they  burst  forth  from  a  carefully  constructed  argu- 
ment like  strong  keen  flames  from  a  well-heaped  funeral  pile. 
If  they  quiver  as  they  stream  upward — ^those  flames  of  censure- 
it  is  from  a  meditative  emotion,  not  from  the  turbulence  of  a 
spirit  agitated  by  personal  or  party  rage.  Could  any  specimen 
of  "  abuse"  be  extracted  firom  his  writings  at  all  similar  to  that 
"true  history  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  poets,"  referred  to  above,  in 
which  three  men  of  diflerent  characters  and  courses  of  life  are 
put  into  a  heap  and  conjointly  accused  of  every  turpitude  which 
a  politician  can  be  guilty  of,  the  language  of  the  E.  Review  re- 
specting his  "abuse  of  his  contemporaries"  would  so  far  not  be 

•  The  Character  of  FUt,  which  I  like  the  least  of  my  Father's  political 
writings,  except  certain  passages  against  the  same  minister  in  his  youthful 
Concione9  ad  Fopitlum,  the  general  drift  of  which,  however,  he  has  shown 
to  be  strictly  in  consonance  with  all  his  later  politics, — and  in  iJtese  passages 
it  is  the  tone  and  language,  not  the  opinions  that  he  would  ever  have  wished 
to  retract, — conmiences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  education  and  the  ef- 
fect on  the  formation  of  his  mind ;  "he  was  cast,"  my  Father  says,  "rather 
than  grew."  But  this  is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  general  survey  of  hia 
eharaeter  aa  evinced  in  his  public  conduct  There  is  no  attempt  to  charac- 
terize opinions  not  imtUr  examincttiatt  by  conjectures  respecting  the  cirenm- 
stances  under  which  they  may  have  been  formed.  The  Chara^Uer  contains 
also  a  few  sentences  relating  to  Mr.  Pitt's  private  life;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  parts  of  a  Prime  Minister's  private  life,  or  what  is  pri- 
vate life  in  other  cases,  are  necessarily  before  the  public.  My  Father  refer* 
red  to  tastes  and  habits  of  Mr.  Pitt  which  were  matters  of  notoriety.  Still 
that  passage  is  a  blot  in  the  essay,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  thoi:igh  interesting 
as  a  psyehological  analysis,  the  whole  Qharaot0r  is  too  unmodified  and  severe^ 
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unmerited.  The  strictures  on  that  Journal  in  this  work  are  also 
pieces  of  reasoning,  and,  when  cleared  from  a  few  excrescences 
of  personal  anecdote  and  complaint,  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
writer  who  ever  stroye  to  keep  principle  in  view.  Of  the  Cri- 
tique of  Bertram  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

The  second  sort  of  "  ahuse"  that  he  dealt  in,  and  which  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  all  men  would  refrain  froiti,  consisted  in  pointed 
remarks,  made  in  private  respecting  private  things  and  persons. 
Some  of  these  were  as  strictly  true  as  they  were  clever  and  re- 
memberable ;  some  were  just  in  themselves,  hut  sounded  unjust 
as  well  as  unkind,  when  repeated  unaccompanied  by  what  should 
have  gone  along  with  them  to  take  off  their  edge,  expressed  or 
understood  by  the  utterer.  Some,  I  dare  say,  were  not  wholly 
just :  few  men  are  wise  or  just  at  all  hours ;  my  Father  \isAjUs 
of  satirizing  with  a  habit  of  praising.  I  have  heard  a  friend  of 
his  and  mine  remark,  that  some  men  "  talk  their  gall  cleverly," 
while  there  are  others,  who  will  show  their  cleverness  though  at 
the  expense  of  being,  for  the  moment,  ill-natured.  My  Father's 
sharp  speeches  were  not  mere  improvements  of  gall.  But  I  do 
not  defend  them.  Fiiychological  analysis  on  the  living  individual 
subject  is  an  operation  that  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  justice  and  charity ;  even  if  we  have  a  right 
to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  at  all,  how  can  we  be  sure  of  cutting  it 
exactly  ?  But  most  to  be  blamed  are  they  who  repeat  these 
keen  sayings, — ^treasuring  up  the  darts  which  they  have  not  the 
pkill  to  forge, — and  bring  them  to  the  ears  of  those  very  persons, 
who  are  least  likely  to  see  their  truth  and  most  liable  to  feel  their 
sharpness, — ^the  persons  of  whom  they  are  said. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  this  subject,  respecting  which  I  re- 
fer the  reader  to  an  apology  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  Poetical  Works ;  I  mean  his  flights  of  extravagant 
satire,  the  real  objects  of  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the 
Limbo  of  wild  imagination.  These  extravagancies  of  his  early 
day,  though  I  believe  his  own  account  of  them  to  be  strictly 
true-— indeed  can  see  the  truth  of  it  on  the  face  of  the  productions 
themselves, — ^have  given  me  great  pain ;  not  for  the  vials  of 
wrath  that  have  been  poured  forth  on  occasion  of  them ;  they 
were  filled,  I  well  knew,  mainly  from  another  cistern  ;♦  but  be- 

*  It  IS  not  my  Father's  rash  BayingB,  bat  his  oonscieiitious  and  well- 
weiglied  ones,  his  wann  oppoaitioii  to  the  '^anti^iatioDAl"  polioy,  his  free 
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eaofle  I  see  in  these  productionfi,  though  inspired  by  a  petulant 
fancy  rather  than  by  an  angry  heart,  the  one  stain  upon  the  face 
of  my  Father's  literary  character.  Yet  though  I  deeply  regret  in 
regard  to  both,  but  by  far  the  most  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  that 
he  should  ever  have  penned  such  pieces  or  sufiered  them  to  get 

opinion  of  the  pHlo«ophy  of  certain  Northern  schools, — his  venturing  to 
find  fault  with  some  of  their  Most  Profound  and  Irrefragable  Doctors — ^that 
ever  has  ezdted,  and  still  does  ezeite,  ih«  animosity  of  the  Northern  eritica 
against  him.  His  politics  were  a  reproach,  his  philosophy  a  disparagement 
to  theirs,  and  the  B.  L.  added  vinegar  to  the  bitters  of  the  cup.  What  my 
Father  said  of  flume  in  the  Lay  Sermon,  I  p.  448,  is  styled  by  the  E.  Re- 
viewer (who  puts  on  the  Scotch  mantle  for  the  nonce),  "  a  mean  and  malig- 
nant fabrication,"  **  a  transition  from  cant  to  calumny,"  ''  a  sting,  the  venom 
of  which  returned  into  his  own  bosom,  to  exhaust  its^  in  a  Uoated  passage," 
^  Supposing  the  anecdote  untrue,  of  which  the  reviewer  gives  no  proof 
(his  calling  it  a  fiEibrication  of  my  Father's  is  a"  gratuitous  assertion"  on  his 
own  port),  where  was  the  deep  malignity  of  ascribia^  to  Hume  at  his  death 
a  sentiment  undeniably  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  his  life  f  The  reviewer 
could  not  deny  that  he  "  devoted  his  life  to  trndermining  the  Christian  re 
ligion  f  why  then  should  he  rage  so  at  the  seoond  danse  of  the  sentence, 
"  expended  his  last  breath  in  a  blasphemous  regret  that  he  had  not  survived 
it  r  Was  it  more  discreditable  to  tmsA  Christianity  extinct  than  to  have 
deliberately  endeavored  to  destroy  it  ?  However  if  there  be  no  authority 
for  the  anecdote  reported  in  the  Lay  Sermon^  a  mark  shall  be  set  against  it 
m  future. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  "  ignorant  petulance"  on  the  subject  of  Hume's  history  has 
been  amply  confirmed  by  examiners  on  opposite  sides  in  politics  since  the 
opinion  was  expressed.  If  that  history  be  &ulty  at  all,  it  is  not  superficially 
so  but  internidly  and  radically — it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  virtually 
fiithless  and  misleading  *,  no  one  less  cool,  calm,  and  able  than  Hume  could 
have  given  so  misleading  a  representation  of  a  certain  most  important  part 
of  English  history.  Like  Hobbes,  because  he  had  no  eye  for  a  spiritual  law, 
and  because  man  must  find  firm  ground  to  rest  on  somewhere,  Hume  rested 
his  whole  weight  on  human  authority  and  kingship— an  earthly  divine  right. 
Every  one  must  admire  his  fine  talents,  must  like  his  kindly  and  gentle  nar 
tore ;  but  is  not  an  Infidel  writer's  hand  against  every  Christian,  and  must 
not  every  Christian's  hand  be  against  him, — ^not  of  course  to  write  a  word 
that  is  untrue  concerning  his  life  and  actions,  but  to  struggle  with  him  when 
he  strives  against  eternal  hopes, — nay  to  trample  on  him,  when,  like  Caiaphas 
in  Dante's  penal  realm,  he  lies  across  the  way — if  that  be  the  way  of  faith 
and  salvation  f  Surely  the  Scotch  may  well  afford  to  let  Hume  be  judged 
aoQording  to  his  workSf — I  should  rather  say  to  let  his  works  be  judged  ao- 
eording  to  their  contents.  They  are  not  so  deficient  in  worthies  whom  a 
Christian  can  approve  that  they  must  vehemently  patronize  the  patron  of 
despotum  and  infidelity.  My  Father  did  not  abuse  him  because  he  was  a 
flootchman ;  he  had  contended  warmly  against  Infidels  in  Gtomany,  partial 
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abroad,  I  do  not  blame  him  for  including  them  in  his  works  when 
it  was  plain  that  they  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  wine  was 
coarse  and  burning,  but  it  was  the  same,  however  bad  a  sample, 
as  that  which  glows  in  Kubla  Khan  and  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
and  no  production,  marked  with  a  peculiar  genius,  if  short  and 
rememberable,  will  perish,  though  of  small  merit,— especially 
when  other  more  considerable  fruits  of  that  genius  are  before  the 
world.  It  wiU  ever  be  a  grief  to  those  interested  in  my  Father *s 
name  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  lampoon,  in  sport, 
upon  a  good  and  gifted  contemporary  :  but  I  scarce  know  what 
he  could  do  more,  after  shooting  off  an  arrow,  which  others  would 
preserve  on  account  of  its  curious  make  or  some  fantastic  plumage 
with  which  its  shaft  was  adorned,  than  try  to  blunt  its  point,  and 
beg  that  it  might  be  considered  only  as  a  plaything. 

The  Apologetic^reface  has  been  much  misrepresented :  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  defence  and  a  sophistical  one ;  if  it  were  in- 
tended as  a  defence  or  vindication  it  would  be  sophistical  indeed  ; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing  :  it  is  an  apology  in  the  modem  sense  of 

as  be  WBB  to  Germans  aad  German  writers.  One  thing  I  regret  in  Mr. 
Carlyle'fi  admirable  essay  on  Johnson,  that  deep-hearted  essay  1— the  parallel 
at  the  end  between  Johnson  and  Hume.  Oh  1  surely  Hume  shquld  not  have 
been  set  over  against  Johnson,  who  oould  not  hare  looked  him  in  the  &oe 
without  shuddering,  and  turning  pale  for  sorrow  1 

Right  loth  should  I  he  to  consider  these  Boreal  blasts  and  Sootch  mists, 
that  hare  so  outraged  and  obscured  the  Ezteesian  domain,  as  coming  ftam 
bonny  Scotland  at  hirge.  The  man  of  genius-^the  wise  and  liberal  eritie— 
is  always  a  true  Briton— neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch.  Acer  Septm- 
trio  to  S.  T.  C. — ^but  this  is  a  synecdoche — ^part  for  the  whole.  I  have 
necessarily  been  looking  of  late  more  at  the  bad  weather  of  my  Father's 
literary  life, — ^the  rough  gales  and  chilling  snow-fSalls, — ^than  at  its  calm  and 
sunshine :  but  these  were  not  present  always,  and  I  trust  they  will  henoe- 
forth  be  infrequent. 

Non  semper  imbres  dulee-poeiieoi 
Hanant  in  agros ;  nee  mare  htcidum 

Yezant  intequales  procellas 

Usque ;  nee  atheriia  in  oris, 
Esteeae  Parent,  stat  glades  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 

Myrteta  Colerigi  laborant 

Vitibu8  et  viduantur  ulmL 

Th«  twining  Tines  Bl*e  popularity  and  usefulness :  the  elms  literary  pro- 
ductioDs  of  slow  growth  and  stately  oharaeter. 
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the  tenn :  that  is  an  excuse.  "  It  was  not  my  intention,  I  said, 
to  justify  the  piMicatton,  whatever  its  author's  feelings  might 
have  been  at  the  time  of  composing  it.  That  they  are  calculated 
to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  man,  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  such  poems.  Their  moral  deformity  is  aggravated 
in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  afibrding 
to  vindictive,  turbulent  and  unprincipled  readers."^  Notwith- 
standing this  declaration,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  affirmed 
that  **  the  Apology  is  throughout  defensive."  As  this  charge  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  mere  assertion,  '*  to  refute  it  with  not''  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient*  This  and  other  assertions  of  the  Pittite 
may  be  met  with  the  counter-assertion,  that  the  Preface  contains 
neither  "metaphysical  jargon,"  "  unphilosophical  sentimentality," 
nor  "  wire-drawn  argumentation,"  but  expresses  in  clear  lan- 
guage, and  illustrates,  I  think,  with  some  eloquence,  the  simple 
but  not  uninteresting  psychological  fact,  that  the  wilder  and  more 
extravagant  a  satire  appears,  the  more  it  contains  of  devious 
irrelevant  fancy,  and  the  less  of  individual  application,  or  any  at- 
tempt to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  truth  of  fact  to  the  represen- 
tation, the  less  harm  it  does  and  the  less  of  deliberate  malice  it 
shows,  t  Such  attacks  may  indeed  be  insults,  but  they  are  very 
seldom  injuries,  except  so  far  as  the  one  is  the  other.  Had  no 
one  said  taorse  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  than  that  the  Old  One 
was  sure  of  him  at  last,  he  would  never  have  complained  so  bit- 
terly as  he  sometimes  did  of  the  mischief  of  the  tongue.  When 
Mr.  Hatelight  and  Mr.  Enmity  employ  a  skilful  artist  to  paint 
their  enemy's  portrait,  he  does  not  take  a  plain  likeness  of  Satan 

•  Poet.  WorkSj  VIL  p.  207.  The  next  sentence  shows  impliedly  that 
palliaticn  is  the  writer's  aim.    See  alao  p  209. 

f  Mere  outward  marks  for  the  identifying  of  the  object,  as  "  letters  fonr 
do  form  bis  name,"  are  dialtnot  from  indiTidnalizing  features  of  mind. 

The  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Apologetic 
Prefiuse,  is  highly  displeased  because  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  express  the 
deepest  contrition  for  his  censiures  of  that  minister,  without  sufficiently  con- 
sidering, that,  as  Mr.  Ck>leridge'8  opinion  of  the  Pitt  policy  continued  pretty 
modi  the  same  throughout  his  life,  he  could  not  repent  of  it,  to  please  Mr. 
Pitt's  devotees ;  and  that  he  expressed  quite  as  much  regret  for,  and  disap- 
proval oC  his  *'flam»<»lored"  langwuge  on  the  subject  as  may  suffice  to  sat- 
isfy any  but  partisans  and  bigots,  whom  he  never  considered  it  his  duty  to 
eooeiliate  Let  them  pour  out  their  streams  of  "  trash,"  "nonsense,"  *'jarw 
fOQ,"  "  muddy  metaphyucs"  over  his  pages ;  of  the  abundance  of  the  head 
the  month  speakefth  when  it  speaks  at  this  rate. 
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and  put  the  enemy's  name  under  it ;  he  takea  the  enemy's  fkoc; 
as  a  foundation  and  superinduoes  that  of  Satan  upon  it ;  there 
are  perhaps  few  strongly  marked  minds  that  may  not,  with  pains 
and  skill,  be  made  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  Satanic  aspect.  On 
these  points  I  think  indeed  that  my  Father,  upon  the  whole,  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  but  I  should  be  far  from  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  aU  the  condemnatory  parts  even  of  his 
serious  writings.  Since  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  there  have  been 
vehement  renewals  of  former  attacks  upon  him  ;  but  if  I  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  republish  his  Literary  Life,  personalities  of 
this  sort  would  not  have  engaged  my  tho%hts  for  more  than  a 
passing  moment.  He  is  at  rest ;  no  longer  to  be  disquieted  by 
injustice  or  capable  of  being  harmed  by  it;  '*the  storms,  re- 
proaches and  vilifyings"  of  this  angry  world  come  not  nigh  his 
dwelling.  But  some  willingly  hear  his  voice,  as  it  yet  speaks  in 
his  written  remains,  and  will  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
extract  from  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  **  on  the  keen  and  poisoned 
shafb  of  the  tongue,"  which  I  give  in  conclusion,  as  apphcable  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  discussed,  but  without  intending  any 
particular  application  whatever. 

'*  The  slanders,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  forged  or  un 
true  ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions  of  malice. 
But  they  do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction. 
Bather  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question,  to  woik 
by  the  advantage  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
vated  to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  expressible  how  deep  a  wound  a 
tongue  sharpened  to  the  work  will  give,  with  no  noise  and  a  very 
little  word.  This  is  the  true  white  gunpowder,  which  the  dream- 
ing projectors  of  silent  mischiefs  and  insensible  poisons  sought  for 
in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  world  of  good ;  but 
which  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive  form,  in  '  the 
World  of  Evil,  the  Tongue.'  "* 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  ought 
never  to  be  handled  by  near  relations  and  friends,  whose  pride 
and  partial  affection  are  sure  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  This  is 
like  saying  that  animal  food  should  never  come  to  table  because 

•  L  p.  111. 
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it  is  liable,  in  warm  weather,  to  bexmie  tainted  ;  reports  of  friends 
and  relations  are  the  flesh  diet  of  the  Biographical  Muse,  whereby 
she  is  kept  in  health  and  strength ;  without  them  her  form  would 
become  attenuated  and  her  complexion  sallow  and  wan.  Con- 
temporary biography  can  only  proceed  either  from  friends,  from 
enemies,  or  from  indifierent  persons  ;  the  last  class  may  be  the 
most  unbiased  in  their  testimony,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
little  testimony  to  give ;  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  him  whose  life  is  to  be  recorded,  til  the  task  of  writing  it 
falls  into  their  hands.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that  a  man's 
enemies, — (and  it  is  wonderfrd  how  many  enemies  men  of  mark 
are  sure  to  acquire — among  the  vulgar-minded,  who  hate  genius, 
for  its  own  sake,  while  they  envy  its  outward  rewards — among 
the  high-minded  and  strong-headed,  who  are  in  violent  antag- 
onism to  an  individual  genius  through  the  bent  of  their  own), — 
that  these  will  give  their  testimony  against  him  gratuitously, 
and  that  unconcerned  persons  will  adopt  it  for  mere  amusement's 
sake, — ^wiU  carelessly  repeat  the  severest  judgments,  insensible 
as  the  '*  two-handed  engine"  itself,  that  cares  not  whether  it  de- 
scends upon  a  reprobate  or  a  royal  martyr.  The  testimony  of 
friends  is  needed,  if  only  to  balance  that  of  adversaries  :  and  in- 
deed what  better  grounds  for  judging  of  a  man's  character,  upon 
the  whole,  can  the  world  have,  than  the  impression  it  has  made 
on  those  who  have  come  the  nearest  to  him,  and  known  him  the 
longest  and  the  best  ?  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  striven  to  con- 
ceal any  of  my  natural  partialities,  or  to  separate  my  love  of  my 
Father  from  my  moral  and  intelleQjtual  sympathy  with  his  mode 
of  thought.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  genuine  impressions  of 
my  mind  respecting  him,  believing  that  if  reporters  will  but  be 
lumest,  and  study  to  say  that  and  that  alone,  which  they  really 
think  and  feel,  the  color,  which  their  opinions  and  feelings  may 
cast  upon  the  subject  they  have  to  treat  of,  will  not  finally  ob- 
scure the  truth.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  ever  studied  my 
Father's  writings  earnestly  and  so  as  to  imbibe  the  author's  spirit, 
who  did  not  learn  to  care  still  more  for  Truth  than  for  him,  what- 
ever interest  in  him  such  a  study  may  have  inspired. 

These  few  lines  are  an  attempt  to  bring  out  a  sentiment,  which 
my  Father  once  expressed  to  |ne  on  the  common  saying  that 
"Love  is  blind." 
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Fmuoh  U  blind,  not  Lore :  her  woiid*roiu  might 
Informs  with  three-fold  poVr  man's  inward  sight:-—   - 
To  her  deep  glance  the  soul  at  large  displayed 
Shows  all  its  mingled  mass  of  light  and  shade  :— 
Men  call  her  blind  when  she  but  turns  her  head. 
Nor  scans  the  fault  for  which  her  tears  are  shed. 
Can  dull  Indifference  or  Hate's  troubled  gaxe 
See  through  the  secret  heart's  mysterious  maze  U^ 
Can  Scorn  and  Envy  pierce  that  "  dread  abode," 
Where  true  faults  rest  beneath  the  eye  of  Gkxi! 
Not  their's,  'mid  inward  darkness,  to  discern 
The  spiritual  splendors  how  they  shine  and  bom. 
AU  bright  endowments  of  a  noble  mind 
They,  who  with  joy  behold  them,  soonest  find ; 
And  better  none  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Than  they  who  fiiin  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 

OMISSA. 

"  principles  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated."   Introd. 

p.  TTXIT.  Principles  can  not  go  too  fiir,  because  they  have  the  boundless 
realm  of  spirit  to  more  in :  manifestations, — ^thoughts,  words,  deeds  (for 
thougliU  are  manifestations  to  the  mind  of  the  subject)— are  in  that  other 
kingdom  of  Space  and  Time,  which  is  essentially  limited ;  and  hence  they 
may  exceed  in  degree,  even  if  they  correspond  to  what  is  right.  We  can 
not  really  possess  any  virtue  in  excess.  Rashness,  for  example,  is  not  exag- 
gerated courage;  it  is  courage  unattended  by  good  sense,  consequently 
wrong  in  the  mode,  and  possibly  extreme  in  the  measure  of  its  manifesta- 
Hone ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  vice  which  appears  to  be  the 
wrong  side  of  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  vice,  not  from  intensity  of  degree,  but  from 
the  want  of  true  discernment  and  just  feeling,  quoad  hoe,  in  the  subject. 
For  surely  the  prodigal  giver  is  not  more  liberal  than  the  generous  man  ; 
neither  are  the  rash  more  courageous  than  the  truly  brave.  To  be  rash  is 
to  he  fool-hardy ;  to  be  prodigal  is  to  be  a  tpendthrift.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  nuUter  of  every  virtue  and  vice  is  simply  indifferent ;  it  is  the  form 
alone  that  constitutes  it  good  or  eviL  The  mere  natural  disposition,  which 
may  be  called  the  base  of  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  is  neutral ;  it  becomes  good  by 
the  direction  which  it  receives  from  the  Practical  Reason ;  or  evil  from  the 
obliquity  which  it  is  sure  to  assume  in  the  silence  of  the  Divine  Light. 
Compare  with  our  9th  and  ISth  Articles. 

"Waterland  modernizes  Tertullian."    lb.  p.  Ixx.    Dr. 

Pusey  does  the  same,  I  think,  when  he  argues  that  the  ancient  writer 
could  not  have  separated  the  new  birth  from  reception  of  the  Spirit,  {SeripL 
Views,  pp.  162-4  and  Lib)  of  the  Fathers,  10,  p.  263.)  From  T.'s  own  lan- 
guage it  seems  dear  enough  that  h»  did  separate  them ;  that  he  believed 
the  soul  to  be  reformed  by  water  and  supernatural  virtue  first,  informed 
by  th«  Spirit  afterwards;  the  tenement  to  be  prepared  before  the  Divin« 
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Tentnt  entered.  Hia  words  are  (I  gplye  Dr.  P.'s  own  translation,  onlj 
gliMiging  witertoT  vaierif  as  more  literal),  "  Thus  man,  who  had  aforetime 
been  in  the  image  of  Qod,  will  be  restored  to  God  after  lus  likeness,  dkc 
For  he  receiveth  again  that  Spirit  of  Qod,  which  he  had  then  received  by 
his  breathing  npon  him,  but  had  afterwards  lost  by  sin.  Not  that  loe  obtaifi 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  wUerty  but  being  cleansed  in  the  water,  under  the 
Angel,  tM  are  prepared  for  the  Holy  Spirit,"  To  make  his  plain  meaning 
doably  plain  he  adds,  "  For  thus  was  John  aforetime  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord,  preparing  his  way."  I  do  not  forget  that,  in  those  days,  Anointing 
and  Imposition  of  hands  were  immediate  adjuncts  of  Baptism,  and  T.  affirms 
that  in  them,  "  the  Spirit  descends  upon  the  flesh  f  but  to  call  them  parte 
of  Baptism,  is  surely  to  use  a  deceptiTC  phrase;  if  they  were  component 
parte,  the  Church  could  not  have  detached  them  from  that  which  they 
helped  to  constitute ;  they  are  either  distinct  sacraments  or  no  sacraments, 
in  the  higher  sense  here  in  question,  at  alL  On  this  and  other  points  Ter- 
tullian's  doctrine  of  baptism  differs  eeeentiaUy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  that 
which  is  now  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers, — ^which  wae  the  doe- 
trine  of  eome  of  them.  True  it  is,  that  such  a  separation  of  ideas  as  I  have 
ascribed  to  Tertullian,  argues  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  insight  into  the 
ideas  themselves ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity  there 
wu  this  want  of  insight  in  Christian  writers ;  Hermas,  the  inspired  Shep- 
herd, as  Irenaus  and  others  then  thought  him,  eeparates  ideas  still  more 
strangely,  and  his  strange  separation  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus !  (Hefele's  edit.  p.  224,  with  extract  in  note  from  Stronu  IL 
p.  452.) 

"  tacit  establishment."  lb.  p.  IzxviiL   I  mean  ailent  as  to  its 

coincidence  with  Luther's  doctrine.  But  Mr.  N.  expressly  admits  that  Lu- 
ther is  "  in  the  right"  with  regard  to  "  the  exact  and  philosophical  relation 
of  justification  to  sanctification,"  and  "  prefers"  his  statement  ecientifieally 
considered,  to  that  of  St.  Austin ;  Luther  himself  considered  St.  Augustine 
to  he  substantially  of  his  raind  in  the  matter.  See  Table  Talk,  p.  211. 
Truly  as  now  Mr.  N.  teaches  a  "  rationalistic  Romanism,**  so  formerly  he 
taught  a  Lutherano-Anglicanism:  he  never  has  sudbeeded  in  blinding  his 
mind's  eye  to  one  whole  side  of  truth.  His  literary  genius  and  intellectual 
power  are  as  apparent  in  bis  last  work  as  ever ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
walk  in  the  high  road,  and  quite  another  to  make  paths  in  an  untrodden 
territory. 

"  faith  justifies  before  and  without  charity."    lb.  Ixxxviii 

In  Gal.  iL  16,  the  grace,  charity,  is  so  connected  with  deeds  of  charity,  bona 
opera,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  from  the  author's  mere  words,  whether  he 
meant  the  former  by  itself,  or  as  incarnated  in  the  latter,  when  he  says 
hoe  fides  sine  et  ante  eharitatem  juetificat.  But  even  if  he  meant  that  &itb 
justifies  before  the  inward  grace  of  charity,  this  is  but  asserting  that  prior 
ity  of  fidth,  in  the  order  of  thought,  which  the  mind  can  not  reject, — ^whicb 
is  involved  in  the  Tridentine  saying,  that  fiuth  is  the  root  of  all  justification* 
for  the  root  is  before  the  stem  and  branches.  Faith  justifies  before  outward 
diarity  in  time;  before  inward  charity  in  order  of  nature.  Mr.  Newman 
aska,  in  reference  to  Melancthon*s  and  Calvin's  statements  on  this  point 
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"what  la  the  diflferoice  between  saying,  that  fiuth  is  not  justifying  mileM 
lore  or  holinese  be  with  it,  or  with  Bellarmine  that  it  u  not  bo^  unless  love 
be  in  it  ?**  Answer,  none  at  all,  if  in  be  taken  merely  to  denote  the  rehitire 
situation  of  love  and  faith  in  the  human  mind.  But  that  is  not  the  point ; 
the  point  is,  does  the  justifying  power  belong  to  &ith,  as  faith,  or  does  love 
help  it  to  justify  f  By  denying  that  iidth  is  informed  with  charity,  Luther 
only  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  rendered  justifying  by  efaarity.  Mr.  N.  him- 
self teaches  that  &ith  has  the  ezcLusiye  privilege  of  oonneddng  the  soul 
with  Christ,  and  thus  implicitly  denies,  that  love  is  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
such  connection ;  while  to  works  he  seems  to  ascribe  another  sort  of  justify- 
ing power.  What  Luther  meant  to  insist  upon  is,  that  it  is  the  apprehen- 
mon  of  Christ  that  justifies  rather  than  any  quality  of  the  mind  considered 

"  substituted  for  general  renovation."   IbLp.lxxxv.  Mr.  Ward 

holds  it  a  sure  sign  of  moral  corruptness  in  Luther's  doctrine  of  fidth  that 
it  is  proposed  as  affording  relief  to  the  conscienoe.  But  how  does  it  pro- 
pose this  f  By  deadening  the  conscience  f  No,  but  by  giving  it  rest.  Ss 
giveth  hia  beloved  reet;  but  they  must  be  Sis  behved  who  can  obtain  this 
rest,  according  to  Luther.  It  proposes  to  relieve  the  conscience  by  substi- 
tuting simple  £uth  in  Christ  as  the  means  and  instrument  of  justification, 
which  includes  righteousness  and  spiritual  peace,  for  outward  works  of  pen- 
ance as  the  preparatory  means.  His  opponents  affirm  that  such  perfor- 
mances are  the  way  to  true  Faith ;  but  this  Luther  denied ;  he  thought  that 
men  might  go  on  all  their  lives  obeying  a  priest's  prescriptions,  yet  never 
turn  to  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  be  kept  walking  to  and 
fro  in  a  vain  shadow ;  he  saw  too  that  spiritual  physicians  often  acted  sel- 
fishly, making  a  worldly  profit  of  the  means  without  the  least  real  desire 
to  promote  the  end,  or  render  the  patient  independent  of  their  costly  ser- 
vices \  that  they  even  hid  the  Gospel,  lest  men  should  see  by  its  light  how, 
under  God,  to  heal  themselves^  He  denounced  the  whole  system  not  merely 
as  liable  to  corruption,  but  as  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  involving  it,  being 
based  on  untruth  and  mere  human  policy.  The  cross  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, in  the  Bible,  is*  wrapped  up  in  Christian  duty  strictly  performed ; 
the  Papist  makes  a  separata  thing  of  it^  and  thus  converts  it  into  an  en- 
gine of  superstitioiL 
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So  wenig  er  aueh  bettimmt  teyn  mag,  andere  gu  beUhren,  to  wunaeht  erdoek 
tick  denen  miUtUheilen,  die  er  sieh  gleiehgesintU  toeUt  (oder  ho£R;),  deren  An- 
zahl  aher  in  der  Breite  der  Welt  zersireiU  ist ;  er  mLMcht  eein  Verhdltnite 
zu  den  dltetten  Freunden  dadurch  meder  anzuknupfen,  tnit  neuen  e»  forUtt- 
setzen,  undin  der  letgen  Oeneration  sieh  wieder  andere  fur  seine  ubrige  Lebens- 
-teit  zu  gemnnen.  Er  vninscht  der  Jugend  die  Umwege  zu  ersparen,  auf  de- 
nen  er  sieh  selbet  verirrte.  (Goethe.    EinleituDg  in  die  Propyl&en.) 

Teai«blatioi7.  little  call  sa  he  may  have  to  instruct  others,  he  'wishes 
Devertheless  to  open  out  his  heart  to  such  as  he  either  knows  or  hopes  to 
be  of  like  mind  with  himself  but  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world : 
he  wishes  to  knit  anew  his  connections  with  his  oldest  friends,  to  continue 
those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  generation 
for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  young  those 
cirouitous  paths,  on  which  he  himself  had  lost  his  way. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MOTIVES   TO   THE   PHESENT  WORK — ^RECEPTION   OF   THE   AUTHOR'S 

first  publication discipline  of  his  taste  at  school 

effect  op  contemporary  writers  on   youthful  minds 

Bowles's   sonnets — comparison   between    the    poets  be- 
fore AND  SINCE  pope. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  my  name  introduced  both  in 
conversation  and  in  print,  more  frequently  than  I  find  it  easy  to 
explain,  whether  I  consider  the  fewness,  unimportance,  and  lim- 
ited circulation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  distance, 
in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Most  often  it  has  been  connected  with  some  charge  which  I  could 
not  acknowledge,  or  some  principle  which  I  had  never  enter- 
tained. Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive  or  incitement, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  exculpation. 
What  my  additional* purposes  were,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten concerns  myself  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work,  in  part  for  the 
sake  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  particular 
events,  but  stiU  more  as  introductory  to  a  statement  of  my  prin- 
ciples in  Politics,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  and  an  application  of 
the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles,  to  poetry  and 
critioism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  was 
not  the  least  important  to  eflect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement 
of  the  long-continued  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  divine  with  the  utmost 
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impartiality  the  real  poetic  character  of  the  poet,  by  whoee 
writings  this  controversy  was  first  kindled,  and  has  been  since 
fuelled  and  fanned.''^ 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  when  I  had  but  little  passed  the  verge 
of  manhood,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poems. f 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor,  which,  young  as  I 
was,  I  well  know  was  bestowed  on  them  not  so  much  for  any 
^positive  merit,  as  because  they  were  considered  buds  of  hope,  and 
promises  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that  day,  the 
most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting 
to  them  obscurity,  a  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  new  coined  double  epithets4     The  first  is  the  fault  which 

*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  published  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  who  purchased  the  copyright  for 
thirty  guineas.  That  copyright  was  afterwards  transferred  with  others  to 
Messrs.  Longman  <b  Co.  And  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Cottle,  that  in  estimating 
the  value  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  reckoned  as  nothing  by  the  head  of  that 
firm.  This  copyright  was  subsequently  given  back  to  Mr.  Cottle,  and  by 
him  restored  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Would  that  he  and  his  might  hold  it 
forever  1 

The  second  volume,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  PrefEUie,  appeared  in  1800.^ 
ScL] 

f  [This  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol  in  the  Spring  of 
1796,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Robinson  in  London.  It  contained 
fifty-one  small  pieces,  of  which  the  best  known  at  the  present  day  are  the 
Religious  Muaings,  Monody  on  Chatterton,  Song  of  the  Pixies,  and  the  ex- 
quisite lines  written  at  Clevedon,  beginning,  "  My  pensive  Sara,  Ac'  To 
this  poem  Mr.  Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  added  the  magnificent  paa- 
■age— 

O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 

•  •••••• 

•  »        •        »    and  ^^  jjonie  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

Poet  Works,  p.  147. 

He  was  then  twenty-three  years  and  a  half  old. — Sd.] 

X  The  authority  of  Ifilton  and  Shakspeare  may  be  usefully  pointed  out 
to  young  authors.  In  the  Comus  and  otiier  early  poems  of  Milton  there  is 
a  superfluity  of  double  epithets ;  while  in  the  Paradise  Lost  we  find  very 
few,  in  the  Paradise  Regained  scarce  any.  The  same  remark  holds  almost 
equally  true  of  the  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, and  Lucrece,  compared  with  Lear,  MacbetJb,  Othello,  and  Hamlet  of  omr 
great  Dramatist  The  rule  for  the  admission  of  doable  epithets  seems  to 
be  this :  either  that  they  should  be  already  denizens  of  our  hingnage,  sueh 
as  Uoodrttained,  Urrar-Mtrickenf  tdf-applaudinff :  or  when  a  new  epithet^  or 
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a  wxiter  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  compositions :  and 
my  mind  was  not  then  sufficiently  disciplined  to  receiTe  the  au- 
thority of  others,  as  a  substitate  for  my  own  conviction.  Satis- 
fied that  the  thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuously,  I  forgot  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  thoughts  themselves  did  not  demand  a  degree 
of  attention  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This 
remark  however  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
Beligious  Musings.  The  remainder  of  the  charge  I  admitted  to 
its  full  extent,  and  not  without  sincere  acknowledgments  both  to 
my  private  and  public  censors  for  their  friendly  admonitions.  In 
the  after  editions,*  I  pruned  the  doable  epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  used  my  best  eflbrts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both 
of  thought  and  diction ;  though  in  truth,  these  parasite  plants  of 
youthful  poetry  had  insinuated  themselves  into  my  longer  poems 
with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  omit 
disentangling  the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 

one  found  in  books  only,  is  hazarded,  that  it,  at  least,  be  one  word,  not  two 
words  made  one  by  mere  virtue  of  the  printer's  hyphen.  A  language 
which,  like  the  English,  is  ahnost  without  oases,  is  indeed  in  its  very  genius 
unfitted  for  compounds.  If  a  writer,  every  time  a  compounded  word  sug- 
geete  itaelf  to  him,  would  seek  (or  som^  other  mode  of  expressmg  the  same 
seuae,  the  chances  are  always  greatly  in  favor  of  his  findiiog  a  better  word. 
Ui  tanguam  scoptUvm  sicfugiof  inwlent  verbum,  is  the  wise  advice  of  Ciesar 
to  the  Roman  Orators,*  and  the  precept  applies  with  double  force  to  the 
wri.  3rs  in  our  own  language.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same 
Caeuar  wrote  a  Treatisef  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  aooordance  with  the  principles  of  logic  or 
umyersal  grammar. 

*  [Hie  second  edition  appeared  in  May,  1797,  with  the  same  publishers' 
iiame&  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  edition  were 
oniitted  in  this,  and  ten  new  poems  were  added.  Amongst  these  latter  wef  e 
the  Dedication  to  his  brother,  the  Reverend  George  Coleridge,  the  Ode  on 
the  Deporting'  Year,  and  the  Reflections  on  having  left  a  place  of  Retire- 
ment. (Poet.  Works.)  The  volume  comprised  poems  by  Lamb  and  Lloyd, 
and  on  the  title-page  was  printed  the  prophetic  aspiration : — Duplex  nobU 
vuMu/iMt,  eianueUuBJunctarumgue  OanuBnarum ;-'quoduiinam  nequemors 
soi9at ;  rteque  UmporU  longinquUaa  I — Ed.] 

*  [The  expression  is  so  given  by  A.  Gtollius  (Noct.  Att.  i  10).  Maerobias 
flffjni^  infirequeM  aique  ifuoleni  verhrni.    (Saturn,  i  6.>~jiSdL] 

t  [Dtf^fM/o^Libri  duo,  the  first  cfwhiohoontained  the  precept  abov« 
iB«[itioiied.-*JU:] 

VOL.  m.  G- 
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From  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  present  work  I  have  pub 
iiflhed  nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
have  come  before  the  board  of  anonymous  criticism.*  Even  the 
three  or  four  poems,  printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend, t  as  fai 
as  they  were  censured  at  all,  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
similar  defects  (though  I  am  persuaded  not  with  equal  justice), 
— ^with  an  excess  of  ornament,  in  addition  to  strained  and  elabo- 
rate diction.  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  even  at  the  ear]y 
period  of  my  juvenile  poems,  I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority 
of  an  austerer  and  more  natural  style,  with  an  insight  not  less 
clear,  than  I  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger  than 
were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and  the  faults  of  my 
language,  though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and 
metaphysical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to  open 
upon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate  in  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  comparative  talent. — ^During  several  years  of 
my  youth  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re- 
introduced the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  and  of  our  own  elder 
poets,  with  such  enthusiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  presumptu- 
ous of  writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar 
process  has  happened  to  others ;  but  my  earliest  poems  were 
marked  by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  which  I  have  studied,  perhaps 
with  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  compositions. 

At  school  (Christ's  Hospital),  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe 

*  [TfaiB  is  certainly  not  strictly  accurate,  if  the  date  of  the  publicataoo 
of  the  Biographia  (1817)  be  taken  as  the  period  intended.  The  Remorse 
appeared  in  1813,  and  Obristabel  in  1816.  Zapolya,  the  two  Lay  Semunis, 
and  the  Sihylline  Jjeaves,  all  came  out  nearly  contemporaneously  with  this 
work.  I  bdieve  the  (act  to  be,  that  Mr.  Ck>leridge  wrote  the  passage  in  the 
text  several  years  before  1817,  and  never  obserred  the  misstatement  which 
lapse  of  time  had  caused  at  the  date  of  publication.  The  first  Essays  of  The 
Friend,  indeed,  came  out  in  1809 ;  but  he  probably  did  not  consider  them 
as  constituting  a  published  work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. — EtL] 

f  See  the  criticisms  on  the  Ancient  Mariner,  in  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
BeyiewB  of  the  first  yolume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.* 

*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  contained  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, Love,  The  Nightingale,  and  The  Foster  Mother's  Tale.— .fiUL] 
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master,  the  Beyermd  James  Bowyer.''^  He  early  moulded  my 
taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritas  to  Yiiigil,  and  again  of  Yirgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated 
me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read),  Ter- 
ence, and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  -with 
the  Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages ;  but 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era  :  and  on  grounds  of  plain 
sense  and  univeisal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
former  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons  : 
and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
trouble  to  hring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest  and,  seemingly,  that  of 
the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of 
science ;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly 
great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only 
for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word  ;  and  I  well 
remember  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonymes  to  the  Homer 
of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each, 
why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose ;  and  wherein 
consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last  three 
years  of  our  school  education),  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the 
same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and 
dignity  in  plainer  words.f  LutCj  harp,  and  Ifre,  Muse,  MuseSy 
and  inspirations^  Fegasus,  Pa/ntauy>Sy  and  Hippocrene  were  all 
an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  ahnost  hear  him  now, 
exclaiming  "  Harp  ?  Harp  ?  Lyre  ?  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
Muse,  boy,  Muse  ?  Your  nurse's  daughter,  you  mean  !  Pierian 
spring  ?  Oh  aye !  the  cloister-pump,  I  suppose  !''  Nay  certain 
introductions,  similes,  and  examples,  were  placed  by  name  on  a 

*  [See  the  Table  Talk,  YL  p.  413,  and  Lamb's  exqmsite  Eseay,  Cbrisfs 
Hoepital  five-and-thirty  years  ago.    Prose  Works,  II.  p.  26.— JStf] 

f  This  is  worthy  of  ranking  as  a  maxim  (regula  mcunma)  of  critidsm. 
Whatever  is  translatable  in  other  and  simpler  words  of  the  same  language, 
without  lo0B  of  sense  or  dignity,  is  bad.  N.  B.  By  dignity  I  mean  the  ab- 
sence of  ludieroos  and  debasing  associations.  ^ 
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list  of  interdiotioii.  Among  the  siiiiilea,  theie  was,  I  vemember* 
that  of  the  manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well  with  too 
many  subjects  ;  in  which  however  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to 
the  example  of  Alexander  and  Glytus,  which  was  equally  good 
and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambition? 
Alexander  and  Glytus ! — ^Flattery?  Alexander  and  Glytus! — 
Anger — drunkenness — pride — ^friendship — ^ingratitude — late  re- 
pentance 1^  Still,  still  Alexander  and  Glytus  I  At  length,  the 
praises  of  agriculture  having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious 
observation  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plow,  he  would 
not  have  run  his  friend  Glytus  through  with  a  spear,  this  tried, 
and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict  in  sacula 
saculorum.  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  expurgatarius  of  certain  well-known  and 
ever-returning  phrases,  both  introductory,  and  transitional,  in- 
cluding a  large  assortment  of  modest  egoisms,  and  flattering 
illeisms,  and  the  like,  might  be  hung  up  in  our  Law-courts,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an  incalculable  relief  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  above  all,  as  insuring  the  thanks  of 
country  attorneys,  and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to 
carry  through  the  House. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  thero  was  one  custom  of  our  master's,  which 
X  can  not  pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  would  often  permit  our  exercises,  mider 
some  protext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad  had 
four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  number 
abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer,  why  this  or  that 
sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropriate  a  place  under  this 
or  that  other  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  answer  could  be  returned, 
and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  exeroise,  the 
irrevocable  verdict  followed,  the  exeroise  was  torn  up,  and  another 
on  the  same  subject  to  be  prodnced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the 

*  ["  This  lecture  he  enriched  with  maay  yaluable  quotatioiui  from  the 
anoieata,  particularly  from  Seneca;  who  hath,  indeed,  so  well  handled  this 
paflflion,  tiiat  none  but  a  very  an^y  man  can  read  him  without  great  pleas- 
ure and  profit  The  Doctor  concluded  his  harangue  with  the  famous  story 
of  Alexander  and  Glytus ;  but,  as  I  find  that  entered  in  my  Oommon-plaoe 
under  title  JDrunkenfuss,  I  shall  not  insert  it  here."  The  History  of  a 
Foundling,  by  Henry  Fielding;  Book  vi  chap,  ix.— JUL] 
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day.  The  reader  will,  I  tniBt,  excofie  this  trihute  of  recolleotioii 
to  a  man,  whose  BeTerities,  even  now,  not  seldom  furnish  the 
dreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  &in  interpret  to  the 
mind  the  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep ;  but  neither 
lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obli- 
gations. He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  classical  knowledge 
was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts,  which  we  derived  from  his  zealous 
and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward, 
full  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors,  which  were 
dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and 
still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  educated,  and  to  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing. 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 
models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can  have  the  same  vivid 
eflfect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  the  productions  of  contemporary 
genius.  The  discipline,  my  mind  had  undergone,  Ng  faUereCur 
rotundo  sono  et  versuum  cursu^  cincinniSf  etfloribus;  sed  ut 
inspiceret  quidnam  subesset,  qutz  sedes^  qiiod  firmamentum,  quis 
fundus  verbis  ;  an  Jlgura  essent  mera  omatura  et  orationit 
fitcus;  vel  sanguinis  e  materice  ipsius  corde  effluentis  rubor 
quidant  nativus  et  incalescentia  genuina;^ — ^removed  all  obsta- 
cles to  the  appreciation  of  excellence  in  style  without  diminish- 
ing my  delight.  That  I  was  thus  prepared  for  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier  poems,  at  once  increased  their 
influence,  and  my  enthusiasm.  The  great  works  of  past  ages 
seem  to  a  young  man  things  of  another  race,  in  respect  of  which 
his  faculties  must  remain  passive  and  submiss,  even  as  to  the 
stars  and  mountains.  But  the  writings  of  a  contemporary,  per- 
haps not  many  years  older  than  himself,  surrounded  by  the  same 
circumstances,  and  disciplined  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a 
reality  for  him,  and  inspire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  for  a 
man.  His  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which  fans  and  feeds  his 
hope.  The  poems  themselves  assume  the  properties  of  flesh  and 
blood.  To  recite,  to  extol,  to  contend  for  them  is  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  due  to  one,  who  exists  to  receive  it. 

*  [I  pr«BiiiDe  this  Latin  to  be  Mr.  Ooleridge's  owB — ^Dot  being  aUe  to  find 
llie  panage  in  any  other  author,  and  believing  that  incalucentia  is  a  good 
word  not  eonntenanoed  by  any  daMie  writer  of  Rome. — IUL\ 
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There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  haTe  produced,  and 
are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  difierent  stamp  ;  modes  of  teach- 
ing, in  comparison  with  which  we  have  heen  called  on  to  despise 
our  great  public  schools,  and  universities, 

in  whose  halls  are  hung 
Armory  of  the  inyincible  loiights  of  old — * 

modes,  by  v^}ach.  children  axe  to  be  metamorphosed  into  prodi- 
gies. And  prodigies  with  a  vengeance  haye  I  known  thus  pro- 
duced ; — prodigies  of  self-conceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  in- 
.  fidelity !  Instead  of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when 
the  memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  facts  for  the  after 
exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  no- 
blest models  the  fond  and  unmixed  love  and  admiration,  which 
is  the  natural  and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth ;  these  nurslings 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide ;  to  sus- 
pect all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer's  wisdom ;  and  to  hold 
nothing  sagged  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible 
arrogance  ; — ^boy-graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the 
dirty  passions  and  impudence  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such 
dispositions  alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite,  Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  inter  eos, 
quos  nunqttam  vidimus,  floruisset,  non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum 
etiam  imagines  cotiquireremus,  ejusdem  ntmc  honor  prcesentis, 
et  gratia  quasi  satietate  languescet  ?  At  hoc  pravum,  malign 
numque  est,  non  admirari  hominem  admiratione  dignissimum, 
quia  videre,  compUcti,  neclaudare  tantum,  verum  etiam  amare 
oontingit.f 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  just  then  published  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,!  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me, 
by  a  schoolfellow  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  an^ 
who,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form,  (or  in 
our  school  language  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my  patron  and  pro- 

*  [Wordsworth.    Poet,  W.  iii.  p.l90.— -fiai] 

t  [EpUt.  i.  p.  Ur-JScL] 

X  [The  volume  here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  second  edition 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Sonnets,  published  in  1789,  and  oontaining  twenfy-one  in 
number.  The  first  edition  with  fourteen  sonnets  only  had  been  pubUahed 
half  a  year  previously. — J5i] 
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teetor.     I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  truly  learned,  and  eveij 
way  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta  : 

qui  knidifnu  amplit 
Ingeniwn  ceUhrare  meum,  ealamwnque  ioUhai, 
OdUar  agena  animo  validum,    Ncn  omnia  ierrm 
Obruta;  vivit  amor,  fdvit  dohr;  ora  negatwr 
Dulcia  eonipieere;  atflere  et  meminisie  relietum  e$t,* 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains  a  tender  rec- 
ollection, that  I  should  have  received  from  a  friend  so  revered 
the  first  knowledge  of  a  poet,  by  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I 
was  so  enthusiastically  delighted^  and  inspired.  My  earliest  ac- 
quaintances will  not  have  forgotten  the  undisciplined  eagemese 
and  impetuous  zeal,  with  which  I  labored  to  make  proselytes,  not 
only  of  my  companions,  but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  of 
whatever  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made,  within  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best  preft- 
ents  I  could  ofier  to  those,  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard. 
And  with  almost  equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four 
following  publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  mankind  to  be  well 
aware,  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand  alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it 
will  be  well,  if  I  subject  myself  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of 
singularity ;  I  am  not  therefore  deterred  from  avowing,  that  I 
Tegard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of  intellect  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought, 
or  a  particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure, 
when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation  or 
correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles  were 
indeed  important,  and  for  radical  good.  At  a  very  premature 
age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in 
metaphysics,   and  in   theological  controversy.!      Nothing  else 

*  [PefcrareL  Epist  L  1.  Barhato  SuhnotienH.  Biahop  Middleton  left 
Chmlft  Hospital  od  the  ?Hii  iftf  September,  1788,  on  haying  been  elected  to 
Pemlvoke  College,  Cambridge. — JEcL] 

f  ["  Gome  back  into  memory,"  says  Lamb,  "  like  aa  thou  wast  in  the  day- 
spring  of  thy  fiEmcies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee — tbe  dark 
pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. — ^Logician,  MetaphysiciaD, 
Bard  I — How  have  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  doister  stand  still, 
entranced  with  admiratioa  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  between 
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[leased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts,  lost  all  interest  in  my 
mind.  Poetry — (though  for  a  school-boy  of  that  age,  I  was 
above  par  in  English  versification,  and  had  already  produced  two 
or  three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  refer- 
ence to  my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,*  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound,  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with) — ^poetry  itself,  yea,  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
on  our  leave-daysf  (for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarcely  any 
connectioDs  in  London),  highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to  my 
favorite  subjects 

Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fjEite, 
Fixed  &te,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  doubt,  injurious  both  to  my 
natural  powers,  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  destructive  had  it  been  continued  ;  but  from 
this  I  was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an  acciden- 
tal introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly  however  by  the 
genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry,  so  tender  and  yet  so  manly, 
so  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the 
sonnets  and  other  early  poems  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  me  perhaps  had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  same 
mental  disease ;  if  I  had  continued  to  pluck  the  flowers  and 
reap  the  harvest  from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  imwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic  lore.  And 
if  in  afler-time  I  have  sought  a  refuge  from  bodily  pain  and  mis- 

the  9p€$eh  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy 
deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  lambliehus,  or  Plotinus  (for 
eren  in  those  years  thou  wazedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or 
reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar, — ^while  the  walls  of  the  old  Qrey 
Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  eharity-boy  T — Prose  Worka, 
ii.  p.  46.—^ 

*  [See  amongst  his  Juvenile  Poems  the  lines  entitled.  Tune  real  and 
iinagioary  (Poet  Works,  p.  19),  which  is  the  first  decided  indication  of  hia 
poetic  and  metaphysical  genius  together,  and  was  written  in  his  sixteenth 
year.— JSa:] 

f  The  Christie  Hospital  phrase,  not  for  holidays  altogether,  but  for  thoM 
on  whi^  the  boys  are  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  sehooL 
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managed  iensibility  in  abstruae  researches,  which  exercised  the 
Btrength  and  sabtilty  of  the  understanding  without  awakening 
the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  still  there  was  a  long  and  blessed  ih- 
teryal»  during  which  my  natural  &cultie8  were  allowed  to  ex- 
pand, and  my  original  tendencies  to  derelop  themselyes ; — my 
fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms 
and  sounds.* 

[For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man^ 
This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  whidi  suits  a  part  iofects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

Poet.  Works,  p.  181. 

Hie  passage  in  the  text  has  been  more  than  once  cited  by  those  who  cite 
nothing  else  from  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  as  warning  authority  against 
ihe  pursuit  of  metaphysio  science.  With  what  candor  or  good  sense  let 
those  judge,  who  know  and  appreciate  the  persisteilt  hibor  of  his  life,  and 
recollect  that  all  the  great  Terities  of  religion  are  ideas,  the  practical  ap- 
prehension o^  and  fiiith  in  which,  hare  in  every  age  of  the  Church  been,  as 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  they  must  necessarily  be,  vitally 
affected  by  the  metaphysio  systems  from  time  to  time  prevailing.  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  observed,  that  those  who  are  so  zealous  in  decrying  metaphysio, 
and  more  esx>ecially  psychological  investigations,  and  spend  entire  sermons 
in  reasoning  against  reason,  have  nevertheless  invariably  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  and  even  of  psychology  of  their  own,  which  they  will 
as  little  surrender  as  examine.  And  what  system  ? — In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  patchwork  of  empirical  positions,  known  historically  to  be  directly 
repugnant  to  the  prindples  maintained  as  well  by  the  Reformers  as  the 
Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Churdi,  and  leading  legitimately  to  conclusions  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  those  con- 
clusions indeed  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  fixed  footing  within  our 
Church,  aa  they  have  long  since  done  to  a  fearful  extent  elsewhere,  is,  under 
QodTs  providence,  mainly  attributable  to  the  reading  of  the  liturgy  and 
Seriptnres  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Tet  who  will  not  tremble  at  Uie  di- 
lemma in  the  case  of  an  individuied  clergyman,  who  either  sees  the  contra- 
riety between  his  philosophical  and  religious  creeds^  and  continues  to  hold 
both,  or  not  seeing  it,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  Socinian  reasoner  who 
helps  him  to  perceive  it  f 

Una  vulgar  scorn  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  its  powers,  capact- 
Hm,  and  objects,  as  an  essential  part  or  fore^ound  of  the  science  of  tiieol- 
ogy,  is  to  be  toxoid  pas&im  in  the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  those  who, 
to  use  a  eonfessedly  inaccurate  but  very  significant  phrase,  lead  the  Calvin 
istie  and  Arminian  parties  within'  the  ChurcSi  in  England.    To  the  formal 
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The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early  perusal,  and 
admiration  of  these  poems  (to  which  let  me  add,  thoagh  known 
to  me  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Mr. 
Crowe*),  bears  more  immediately  on  my  present  subject.    Among 

it  Beems  more  natural  in  respect  of  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  men  of 
lower  education,  meaner  attainments,  and  more  limited  abilities ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  especially  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  Utter,  it  is  self-contradiction, 
and  has  the  appearance,  to  calm  obseryers,  of  mere  wilfulness.  For  in  the 
perusal  of  the  many  eloquent  volumes  whidi  haye  proceeded  of  late  years 
from  the  latter,  there  may  be  found  metaphysio  and  even  psydiologioal  ar- 
guments, which  show  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  and  also— -^<od  minime 
reris — an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge, — the  last,  however,  without  recog- 
nition by  name,  and  speedily  atoned  for  in  a  following  page  by  some  reli- 
gious dehortation,  or  sullen  dogma  of  contrary  import  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  particular  system  is  the  olgect  of  dislike.  Wouldlt  not 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  sincerity  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  to  the  courtesy 
of  men  of  letters,  to  meet,  commend,  or  censure,  adopt  or  rq'eot,  "wbat 
stands  in  their  path  in  a  perfectly  questionable  shape,  than  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  in  affected  ignorance  or  contempt  f  Can  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion be  honestly  pretermitted  by  a  divine  of  this  day,  or  ought  the  only 
use  made  of  it  by  a  gentleman  to  be — ^to  borrow  from  it  without  admowl- 
edgment  f  But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  they  who  begin  hy  loving  Christi- 
anity better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  their  own  sect  or  church 
better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  themselves  better  than  alL 

This  is  something  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  needed 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  only  speaking 
relatively  to  his  youth,  and  his  vocation  as  a  poet,  and  the  proportion  whi<^ 
metaphysical  studies  should  bear  in  a  well-ordered  education  to  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Something 
aUo  was,  no  doubt,  intended  against  particular  books  and  lines  of  research, 
which,  in  his  almost  limitless  range,  he  had  perused  or  followed  There 
are  unwholesome  books  in  metaphysics  as  there  are  in  divinity  and  ro- 
mance, but  not  so  many  or  so  ii\jurious  by  half ;  and  it  is  just  as  wise  to 
proscribe  the  former  on  account  of  Spinoza  or  Hume,  as  it  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  latter  for  Socinus  or  Paul  de  Eock.  No  man  could  be  a  great 
metaphysician,  or  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  science,  without  an 
acquaintance  as  extensive  as  Mr.  C.'s  with  all  that  had  been  done  or  at- 
tempted before  him ;  but  such  a  course  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  educar 
tion  of  the  mind  in  general,  to  which  the  elements  of  metaphysic  knowl- 
edge are  essential,  than  five  years*  att^dance  at  the  State  Vapet  Office  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman  in  the  history  of  England ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  philosophic  spell  which  overmastered  Cole- 
ridge's advancing  manhood  forever  slacked  the  strings  of  the  endumtiDg 
lyre  of  his  youth.    But  on  this  we  can  only  speculate. — EtL] 

*  [Lewesdon  Hill  was  first  published  in  1786 ;  there  was  a  seeond  edi- 
tion in  1788,  and  a  third  in  1804.—^.] 
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those  with  whom  I  conyersed,  theie  were,  of  oourae,  very  many 
who  had  fi>rmed  their  taste,  and  their  notions  of  poetry,  from  the 
writings  of  Pope  and  his  followers  ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
in  that  school  of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invigorated  hy 
English  understanding,  which  had  predominated  from  the  last 
century.  '  I  was  not  hlind  to  the  merits  of  this  school,  yet,  as 
firom  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  consequent  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  suhjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me 
little  pleasure,  I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the 
presumption  of  youth  withheld  from  its  masters  the  legitimate 
name  of  poets.  I  saw  that  the  excellence  of  this  kind  consisted 
in  just  and  acute  observations  on  men  and  manners  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  as  its  matter  and  substance  ;  and  in  the 
logic  of  wit,  conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  coup- 
lets, as  its  form  :  that  even  when  the  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Bape  of  the  Lock,  or  the 
Essay  on  Man  ;  nay,  when  it  was  a  consecutive  narration,  as  in 
that  astonishing  product  of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  still  a  point  was  looked  for  at  the  end 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was,  as  it  were,  a  sorites,  or, 
if  I  \nay  exchange  a  logical  for  a  granmiatical  metaphor,  a  con- 
junction disjunctive,  of  epigrams.  Meantime,  the  matter  and 
diction  seemed  to  me  characterized  not  so  much  by  poetic  thoughts, 
as  by  thoughts  translated  into  the  language  of  poetry.  On  this 
last  point  I  had  occasion  to  render  my  own  thoughts  gradually 
more  and  more  plain  to  myself,  by  frequent  amicable  disputes 
concerning  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,*  which,  for  some  years, 
was  greatly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  general, 
but  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  natural  robustness  of  under- 
standing enabled  them  afterwards  to  act  foremost  in  dissipating 
these  "  painted  mists"  that  occasionally  rise  from  the  marshes  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus.  During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,!  I 
assisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society  in  Devon- 
shire :  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  compared  Darwin's  work 
to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice,  glittering,  cold,  and  transitory.  In 
the  same  essay  too4  ^  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn 

•  [The  Botanio  Garden  was  published  in  lISl.—Ed.] 

t  [Mr.  Ooleridge  entered  at  Jesus  OoUege,  Oambridge,  on  the  5th  of  Feb 
niary,  1791.— .Eii] 

I  [I  have  never  been  able  to  disoover  any  traces  of  this  esaay,  whioh  I 
presume  was  not  printed. — Ed.] 
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from  a  oomparuon  of  passages  from  the  Latin  poets  "with  tfa0 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  GoUins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray :  and  of  the  simile  in 
Shakspeare 

How  like  a  jounker  or  a  prodigal. 
Hie  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  baj, 
Hugg'd  and  embraoed  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 
HJow  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  oyer-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  anc  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

(Merch.  of  Yen.  Act  iL  so.  8.) 

to  the  imitation  in  the  Bard  ; 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  axure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

That  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  prey. 

(in  which,  by-the-bye,  the  words  "  realm*'  and  "  sway"  are 
rhymes  dearly  purchased) — ^I  preferred  the  original  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  imitation  it  depended  wholly  on  the  compositor'^  put- 
ting, or  not  putting,  a  small  capital,  both  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be 
personifications,  or  mere  abstraotions.  I  mention  this,  because, 
in  referring  various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  in  the  clear  perception  how  completely  all  the 
propriety  waB  lost  in  the  transfer,  I  was,  at  that  early  period,  led 
to  a  conjecture,  which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  recalled  to 
me  from  the  same  thought  having  befen  started  in  conversation, 
but  far  more  ably,  and  developed  moro  fully,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth; 
— ^namely,  that  this  style  of  poetry,  which  I  have  characterized 
above,  as  translations  of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic  language,  had 
been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise  from,  the  custom  of 
writing  Latin  verses,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  these 
exercises,  in  our  public  schools.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  so  general  among  learned  men,  that  Erasmus  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  his  native  language  ;  yet  in  the  present  day  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  youth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  that 
be  can  haye  any  other  reliance  on  the  force  or  fitness  of  hii 
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pbnuses,  but  the  aathority  of  the  writer  from  whom  he  has  adopted 
them.     Consequently  he  must  first  prepare  his  thoughts,   and 
then  pick  out,  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  com- ' 
pendiously  firom  his  Gradus,*  halves  and  quarters  of  lines,  in 
which  to  embody  them.f 

I  never  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  disputatiousness  in  a  young 
man  irom  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  four  or  five-and-twenty, 
provided  I  find  him  always  arguing  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
The  controversies,  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  a  favorite  contemporary,  then  known  to  me  only  by  his  works, 
were  of  great  advantage  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
my  taste  and  critical  opinions.  In  my  defence  of  the  lines  run- 
ning into  each  other,  instead  of  closing  at  each  couplet ;  and  of 

*  [In  the  Huaticua  of  Politiaa*  there  oocurs  tlus  line : 
Pttra  eohraios  inUnttepU  unda  lapiUot. 
Oaatmg  my  eye  on  a  Uniyersity  prize-poem,  I  met  this  line : 
Laetea  purjn*reo8  inter  strepit  %inda  lapiUoi. 

Kow  look  ont  in  the  QraduB  for  purus,  and  you  find  as  the  first  syn 
onyme,  laeUut;  for  eoloratuSf  and  tJie  first  synonyme  is  jmrpureu$,  I 
mention  this  by  way  of  elucidating  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  in 
^e/errumination  of  these  centos.] 

f  [The  description  in  the  text  may  be  true  of  those  who  never  in  any 
proper  sense  succeed  in  writing  latin  verse.  But  the  experience  of  many 
sdiolars  in  England,  amongst  boys,  would  enable  them  with  sincerity  to 
deny  its  universal  appUcaticML  The  chief  direct  use  of  the  practice  of  Latin 
verse  composition  consists  in  the  mastery  which  it  gives  over  the  vocabulary 
and  constructive  powers  of  the  language.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  spoken  and  written  Latin  has  to  so  great  a  degree  ceased 
to  be  a  mean  of  communication  between  liberally  eduMlted  Europeans.  The 
pretence  that  the  extended  knowledge  of  modern  hinguages  is  an  adequate 
snbstitttte,  is  in  &7e  cases  out  of  ten  generally,  and  in  the  pre-eminent  in- 
stances of  Germany  and  England,  in  three  out  of  four,  notoriously  untrue. 
Mere  school  editions  of  the  Classics  may  properly  enough  be  accompanied 
with  notes  in  a  modern  language,  but  every  work  designed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  scholarship  generally  ought,  by  literary  comity,  to  be  published  in 
a  language  which  every  scholar  can  read  Tliis  remark  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  dietiionarieB ;  as  to  which  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify  the 
ardinary  use  of  any  interpretation  but  into  the  native  idiom  of  the  student 
— ^  


cany 

ie«ith  of  th«  Siha  cut  tUuhu  Bustiau.-^,  0, 


•  Angelus  Politianus  was  born  July  14,  1454,  at  Monte  Pnlciano  in  Tu»» 
ny ;  died  at  Florence,  September  24,  1494.    The  line  quoted  is  tha  few 
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natural  language,  neither  bookish  nor  vulgar,  neither  redolent  ol 
the  lamp  nor  of  the  kennel,  such  as  ItmU  remember  thee;  ia« 
stead  of  the  same  thought  tricked  up  in  the  rag-fair  finery  of. 


.  thy  image  on  her  wing 


Before  my  fancy's  eye  shall  memory  bring, — 

I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  the  Greek 
poets,  firom  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusively ;  and  still  more  of 
our  elder  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  Nor  was  this 
all.  But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought 
against  me  from  later  poets  of  great  name,  that  no  authority 
could  avail  in  opposition  to  Truth,  Nature,  Logic,  and  the  Laws 
of  Universal  Orammar ;  actuated  too  by  my  former  passion  for 
metaphysical  investigations  ;  I  labored  at  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  permanently  to  ground  my  opinions,  in  the  component 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  comparative  dig- 
nity and  importance.  According  to  the  faculty  or  source,  from 
which  the  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passage  was  derived, 
I  estimated  the  merit  of  such  poem  or  passage.  As  the  result 
of  all  my  reading  and  meditation,  I  abstracted  two  critical 
aphorisms,  deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria 
of  poetic  style  ; — ^first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have  read, 
but  that  to  which  we  return,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  possesses 
the  genuine  power,  ana  claims  the  name  of  essential  poetiy  ; — 
secondly,  that  whatever  lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words 
of  the  same  language,  without  diminution  of  their  significance, 
either  in  sense  or  association,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  far 
vicious  iu  their  di||aon.  Be  it  however  observed,  that  I  excluded 
from  the  list  of  worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere 
novelty  in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  exciting  wonderment  at 
his  powers  in  the  author.  Oftentimes  since  then,  in  perusing 
French  tragedies,  I  have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admira^ 
tion  at  his  own  cleverness.  Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great 
poet  is  a  continuous  uuder^urrent  of  feeling ;  it  is  everywhere 
present,  but  seldom  anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement  I  was 
wont  boldly  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to 
push  a  stone  out  from  the  Pyramids  with  the  bare  hand,  than 
to  alter  a  word,  or  the  position  of  a  word,  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare 
in  their  most  important  works  at  least),  without  making  the 
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poet  say  something  else,  or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say. 
One  great  distinction,  I  appeared  to  myself  to  see  plainly  between 
even  the  characteristic  faults  of  our  elder  poets,  and  the  fiftlse 
beauty  of  the  modems.  In  the  former,  from  Donne  to  Cowley, 
we  find  the  most  fantastic,  out-of-the-way  thoughts,  but  in  the 
most  pure  and  genuine  mother  English  ;  in  the  latter,  the  most 
obvious  thoughts,  in  language  "^e  most  fantastic  and  arbitrary. 
Our  faulty  elder  poets  sacrificed  the  passion  and  passionate  flow 
of  poetry  to  the  subtleties  of  intellect  and  to  the  starts  of  wit ; 
the  modems,  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yet  broken 
and  heterogeneous  imagery,  or  rather  to  an  amphibious  something, 
made  up,  half  of  image,  and  half  of  abstract*  meaning.  The 
one  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the  head  ;  the  other  both  heart  and 
head  to  point  and  drapery. 

The  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
style  of  composition  that  was  at  that  time  deemed  poetry,  in  order 
to  understand  and  account  for  the  efiect  produced  on  me  by  the 
Sonnets,  the  Monody  at  Matlock,  and  the  Hope,t  of  Mr.  Bowles  ; 
for  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become  less  and  less  striking, 
in  proportion  to  its  success  in  improving  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  its  contemporaries.     The  poems  of  West,|  indeed,  had  the 

*  I  remember  a  ladicrous  instance  in  the  poem  of  a  young  tradesman : 
"  No  more  will  I  endure  love's  pleasmg  pain, 
Or  round  my  hear^M  leg  tie  his  galling  eham." 

f  [The  Monody  at  Matlock  was  published  in  1*791,  and  the  Vision  of  Hope 
in  1796.— ieai] 

X  [Meaning,  of  course,  Gilbert  West,  the  Translator  of  Pindar ;  to  whose 
merit  a»  a  poet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  does  full  justice  in 
the  text  West's  two  imitations  of  Spenser  are  excellent,  not  merely,  as 
Johnson  seems  to  say,  for  their  ingenuity,  but  for  their  fulness  of  thought 
and  vigor  of  expression.  The  following  stanza  is  but  one  of  many  other 
passages  of  equal  felicity : —  \ 

Custom  he  bight,  and  aye  in  every  land 
Usurp'd  dominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds ;  and  to  his  high  command 
OoDstrains  e'en  stubborn  Nature  to  obey ; 
Whom  dispossessing  oft  he  doth  assay 
To  govern  in  her  right;  and  wiih  a  pace 
So  soft  and  geniU  doth  he  win  hU  wag 
That  the  unawaret  U  caught  in  hie  embrace, 
And  ihd  defiowcf'd  and  thralTd  naught  feele  her  foul  ditgraee, 

Eduoation.-  JSUL] 
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merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction  ;  but  they  were  cold,  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  only  dead-colored  ;  while  in  the  best  of  War* 
ton's"*^  there  is  a  stifihess,  which  too  oflen  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imitations  from  the  Greek.  Whatever  relation,  there- 
fore, of  cause  or  impulse  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads  may  hear  to 
the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day  ;  yet  in  a  more  sus- 
tained and  elevated  style,  of  the  -  then  living  poets  Cowper  and 
Bowlesf  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  com- 

*  [Thomas  Warton ;  whose  English  poems,  taken  generally,  seem  as  in- 
ferior to  G.  West's  in  correctness  of  diction  as  in  strength  of  conception. 
Some  of  his  Latin  verse  is  beautiful ;  and,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else^ 
his  epigram  addressed  to  Sleep  wodLd  perpetuate  his  name  at  least  among 
scholars: — 

Somne  vent ;  et  qtumqvam  eertUHma  nortU  imsgo  ei, 

Conwrtem  eupio  te  tamen  esse  tori. 
Hue  adest  haud  abUure  eito  :  nam  He  $ine  vita 

Vtvere  quam  suave  eal — sic  sins  morte  mori  I 

A  few  stray  lines  of  Warton's  have  crept  into  familinr  use  and  applicatiaii 
without  ever  being  attributed  to  their  author,  such  as : — 

while  with  uplifted  arm 

Death  stands  prepared,  but  still  delays  to  strike. 

Ode  to  Sleep, 

O  what's  a  table  richly  spread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  bead ! 

Progress  of  DiseowUfU, 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strown  with  flowers. 

In  Dugdal^s  MoneuHeon, 

Warton's  best  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage : — 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined,  <feo. 

But  his  great  work  is  the  History  of  "B^glia^  Poesy,  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate as  it  is :  rdv  re^xivvra  fih^ei. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  C.  should  not  upon  this  occasion  have 
mentioned  Akenside,  and,  as  compared  with  Warton,  the  beautiful  Hymn  to 
the  Naiads.— ^d] 

*  Gowper's  Task*  was  published  some  time  before  the  Sonnets  of  Mr 
Bowles ;  but  I  was  not  £uniliar  with  it  till  many  years  afterwards.  Thf 
vein  of  satire  which  runs  through  that  excellent  poem,  together  with  the 

*  [Oowper's  Task  was  first  published  in  1785— his  Table  Talk  in  1782. 
Ed,  Thomson  was  bom  in  1700 ;  published  his  works,  collected  in  4to^  in 
1780.    The  OasOs  of  Indolence,  his  last  pieoe,  appeared  in  1746.— S.  C] 
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bined  natural  thoughts  with  natural  diction  ;  the  fint  Who  recon- 
ciled the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  from  diffidence  in 
my  own  powers,  I  for  a  short  time  adopted  a  laborious  and  ilorid 
diction,  which  I  myself  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of 
very  inferior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice  conformed 
to  my  better  judgment ;  and  the  compositions  of  my  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-iiflh  years— (for  exynple,  the  shorter  blank  verso 
poems,  the  lines,  which  now  form  the  middle  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem  entitled  the  Destiny  of  Nations,*,  and  the  tragedy  of 
Remorset) — are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal  in  respect  of 
the  general  issue  of  the  style  than  those  of  the  latest  date.  Their 
faults  were  at  least  a  remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among 
the  many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my  poems  in 
the  same  class  with  those  of  my  betters,  the  one  or  two,  who 
have  pretended  to  bring  examples  of  affected  simplicity  from  my 
volume,  have  been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  I  intended, 
and  had  myself  characterized,  as  sermani  propiara-l 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak  minds  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  which  will  itself  need  reforming.  The  reader 
will  excuse  me  for  noticing,  that  I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose 
risu  honesto  the  three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is 
the  most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Nehemiah  Higginbottom,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the 
first  of  whioh  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh  at 
the  spirit  of  doleful  egotism,  and  at  the  recurrence  of  favorite 

Bombre  hue  of  its  religious  opinionB,  would  probably,  at  that  time,  have  pre- 
vented  its  laying  any  strong  hold  on  my  affections.  The  love  of  nature 
seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a  cheerful  religion ;  and  a  gloomy  religion  to 
have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  The  one  would  carry  his  fellow-men 
along  with  him  into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  his  fellow-men. 
In  chastity  of  diction,  however,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  Oowper 
leaves  Thomson  immeasurably  below  him ;  yet  still  I  feel  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  bom  poet. 

*  [Poet.  Works,  p.  83.— ^A] 

t  [Poet  Works,  p.  921.— JSd.] 

X  [Not  meaning  of  course  the  exquinte  reflections  on  having  left  a  place 
of  Retirement,  to  whidi  Coleridge  himself  affixed  the  motto  from  Horaoei 
Poet  Works,  p.  149.— .8^] 
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phrases,  \^th  the  douhle  defect  of  \teing  at  once  trite  and  lieen- 
tious ; — the  second  was  on  low  creeping  language  and  thoughts, 
under  the  pretence  of  simplicity  ;  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which 
were  horrowed  entirely  from  my  own  poems,  on  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  elahorate  and  swelling  language  and  imagery.  The  reader 
will  find  them  in  the  note*  helow,  and  will  I  trust  regard  them 


Pensiye  at  eve,  on  the  hardkworld  I  mused, 
And  my  poor  heart  was  sad ;  so  at  the  Mooa 
I  gaaed,  and  sighed,  and  sighed ;  for  ah  how  soon 
Eye  saddens  into  night  1  mine  eyes  perused 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  dampy  grass 
That  wept  and  glittered  in  the  paly  ray : 
And  I  did  pause  me  on  my  lonely  way 
And  mused  me  on  the  wretdied  ones  that  pass 
O'er  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.    But  alas  I 
Most  of  myself  I  thought  I  when  it  befell, 
That  the  soothe  spirit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breathed  in  mine  ear :  "  All  this  ib  very  well. 
But  much  of  one  thing,  is  for  nothing  good." 
Oh  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell  I 

SONNET  n. 

Oh  I  do  love  thee,  meek  Simplicity ! 

For  of  thy  lays  the  lulling  simpleness 

Goes  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  small  distrsH^ 

Distress  though  small,  yet  haply  great  to  me. 

Tis  true  on  Lady  Fortime's  gentlest  pad 

I  amble  on ;  and  yet  I  know  not  why 

So  sad  I  am  I  but  should  a  friend  and  I 

Frown,  pout  and  part,  then  I  am  very  sad 

And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 

My  dreamy  bosom's  mystic  woes  I  poll ; 

Kow  of  my  false  friend  plaining  plidntively. 

Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 

Bat  whether  sad  or  fierce,  'tis  simple  all, 

All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity  1 

SONNET  XIL 

And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built, 
Liunented  Jack  I  and  here  his  malt  he  piled, 
Cautious  in  vain  I  these  rats,  that  squ^  so  wild, 
Squeak  not  unconscious  of  their  &ther's  guilt 
Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the  glade  1 
Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
What  though  she  milk  no  oow  with  orumpled  horn. 
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as  repriuted  foi  biographical  purposes  alone,  and  not  for  their 
poetic  merits.  So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the 
opinion  concerning  the  characteristic  vices  of  my  style,  that  a 
celebrated  physician  (now,  alas!  no  more)  speaking  of  me  in 
other  respects  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman,  who  was 
about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party,  could  not,  however,  resist 
giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  Tlie  House  that  Jack  buUt  in 
my  presence,  for  "  that  I  was  as  sore  as  a  boil  about  that  sonnet  ;*' 
he  not  knowing  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 

Tet,  aye  she  haunta  the  dale  -where  erit  she  strayed : 
And  aye,  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight  I 
Still  on  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn, 
And  through  those  brogues,  still  tattered  and  betom. 
His  hindward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 
Ah  t  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  night's  high  noon 
Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orbed  harvest-moon  I 

The  following  anecdote  wiUnotbe  wholly  out  of  place  here,  and  may  per^ 
hape  amuse  the  reader.  An  amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a 
common  friend  a  strong  desire  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesitated  in  ac- 
cepting my  friend's  iomiediate  <^er,  on  the  score  that ''  he  was,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge, the  author  of  a  confounded  severe  epigram  on  my  Ancient  Mar- 
iner, which  had  given  me  great  pain."  I  assured  my  friend  that,  if  the 
epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  would  only  increase  my  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  begged  to  hear  it  recited :  when,  to  my  no 
leas  Aurprise  than  amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  had  myself  some 
tim«  before  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  wit- 
To  the  Author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 

Dear  sir  1  it  can  not  fiul. 

For  'tis  incomprehensible, 

And  without  head  or  tail 
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SUPPOSED  mRITABELITT  OF  MEN  OP  GENIUS  BE.OUGHT  TO  THE  TEST 

OP  PACTS— Causes  and  occasions  op  the  ohaboe — ^rrs  in- 
justice. 

I  have  oftea  thought,  that  it  would  be  neither  uninstructive 
nor  unamusing  to  analyze,  and  bring  forward  into  distinct  con- 
sciousness, that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  general 
take  part  against  the  author,  in  favor  of  the  critic  ;  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm  of  Horace 
apon  the  scribblers  of  his  time : 


-  ffemta  irritabiU  vcitum. 


A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  conse- 
quent necessity  of  reliance  on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do,  we  know  well,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  internal  and  proper 
warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  circumfana  for  a 
warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly.  Cold  and 
phlegmatic  in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat  and 
inflame  by  co-acervation ;  or  like  bees  they  become  restless  and 
irritable  through  the  increased  temperature  of  collected  multi- 
tudes. Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such  at  least 
was  its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of  bees, 
namely,  schwdrmen,  schwdrmerey.  The  passion  being  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  insight, — ^that  the  more  vivid,  as  this  the 
less  distinct — anger  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  absence 
of  all  foundation  within  their  own  minds  for  that,  which  they 
yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  to  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, can  not  but  produce  an  uneasy  state  of  feeling,  an  invol- 
untary sense  of  fear  from  which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing 
herself  but  by  anger.  Experience  informs  us  that  the  first  de« 
fence  of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 
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-    There's  no  philosopher  bat  sees, 
•     That  raf^e  and  fear  are  one  disease ; 

Thoogh  that  may  bum,  and  this  may  freese, 
They're  both  alike  the  agae. 

Bat  where  the  ideas  are  vividi  aad  there  exists  aa  endless  power 
of  combimng  and  modifying  them,  the  feelings  and  afiections 
blend  more  easily  and  intimately  with  these  ideal  creations  than 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  the  mind  is  afiected  by  thoughts, 
rather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requisite  interest 
even  for  the  most  important  events  and  accidents,  when  by  means 
of  meditation  they  have  passed  into  thoughts.  The  sanity  of  the 
mind  is  between  superstition  with  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enthusiasm  with  indifierence  and  a  diseased  slowness  to 
action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  may  be  so 
vivid  and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impulse  to  the  realizing 
of  them,  which  is  strongest  and  most  restless  in  those,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriating  and 
applying  the  knowledge  of  others), — yet  still  want  something  of 
the  creative,  and  self-sufficing  power  of  absolute  genius.  For 
this  reason  thereibre,  they  are  men  of  commanding  genius. 
"While  the  former  rest  contem  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it 
were  in  an  tntermundium  of  which  their  own  living  spirit  sup- 
plies the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever-varpng  form ; 
the  latter  must  impress  their  preconceptions  on  the  world  without, 
in  order  to  present  them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satis- 
fying degree  of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality.  These 
in  tranquil  times  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  perfect  poem  in  palace, 
or  temple,  or  landscape-garden  ;  or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals 
that  join  sea  with  sea,  or  in  walks  of  rock,  which,  shouldering 
back  the  billows,  imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies  ;  or  in  aqueducts  that,  arching  the 
wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the 
desert.  But  alas  !  in  times  of  tumult  they  are  the  men  destined 
to  come  forth  as  the  shaping  spirit  of  ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages  in  order  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change 
kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shifts  and  shapes  the  clouds.* 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  ^~ 
Well  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  ^tnff 
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The  records  of  biography  seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  Tha  men 
of  the  greatest  genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  forfa  their  owa, 
works  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries,  appear  to 
have  been  of  cahn  and  tranquil  temper  in  all  that  related  to 
themselves.  In  the  inward  assurance  of  permanent  fame,  they 
seem  to  have  been  either  indifierent  or  resigned  with  regard  to 
immediate  reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer  there 
reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which  makes  it  idmost 
impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent  habit  of  feeling  in  the  author 
himself.*  Shakspeare's  evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were 
almost  proverbial  in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have  abimdant 
proof  in  his  Sonnets,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  known  to 
Pope,t  when  ho  asserted,  that  our  great  bard — 

I  too  will  have  my  kings,  that  take 

From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death : 

Eingdoma  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds, 

Obedient  to  my  breath.  Word9worth*i  JRob  Boff.^ 

*  [I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  cheerfulness  is  oa- 
pecially  delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender  he  is,  and 
yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  least  t/^kh.  of  sickly  melancholy  or  morbid 
drooping  1  The  sympathy  of  the  poet  with  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer;  but  what  the  first 
effects  by  a  strong  act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the  last 
does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness  of  his  na- 
ture.   STtfi/tf  2Wifc,  IV.  p.  604. 

f  Pope  was  under  the  common  error  of  his  age,  an  error  far  from  being 
sufficiently  exploded  eyen  at  the  present  day.  It  consists  (as  I  explained  at 
large,  and  proved  in  detail  in  my  public  lectures),f  in  mistjiking  for  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules,  which  the  wise  poets  imposed  upon 
themselves,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  drama  consis- 
tent with  those,  that  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  curcumstances  indepen- 
dent of  their  will ;  out  of  which  circumstances  the  drama  itself  arose.  The 
circumstances  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  it  was  equally  out  of  his 
power  to  alter,  were  different,  and  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  allowed  a  far 
wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more  human  interest  Critics  are  too  apt 
to/orget,  that  rules  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  consequently,  where  the  ends 
are  different,  the  rules  must  be  likewise  sa  We  must  have  ascertained 
what  the  end  is,  before  we  can  determine  what  the  rules  ou£^t  to  lie. 

*  Poetical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

t  [See  the  Author's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  86,  and  generally  the 
fragments  of  his  lectures  and  notes  on  Shakspeare  oolleeted  in  that  volume 
-Si] 
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— grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite.* 

Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celehrated,  and  contrasting  the 
duration  of  his  works  with  that  of  his  personal  existence,  8hak- 
speare  adds : 

Your  name  from  henoe  immortal  life  shall  hare, 
Tho'  I  onoe  gone  to  all  the  world  must  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  me  hut  a  oommon  grave, 
When  you  entomhed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  he  my  gentle  Terse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
You  stiU  shall  live,  such  yirtue  hath  my  pen, 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  e'en  in  the  mouth  of  men. 

Sonnet  Lzzzi.f 

1  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred ;  but  Shakspeare's  readiness 
to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  plefio,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own 
equahty  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise, 
are  alike  manifested  in  another  Sonnet. 

Judging  under  this  impression,  I- did  not  hesitate  to  dedare  my  full  oonyic 
tion,  that  the  oonsummate  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  in  the  general 
eoDstruction,  bat  in  all  the  details,  of  his  dramas,  impressed  me  with  greater 
wonder,  than  eyen  the  might  of  his  gefiins,  or  the  depth  of  his  philosophy.* 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  I  hope  soon  to  publish ;  and  it  is  but  a  debt 
of  justice  to  myself  and  my  friends  to  notice,  that  the  first  course  of  lectures, 
which  differed  from  the  following  oourses  only,  by  occasionally  varying  the 
iUustrations  of  the  same  thoughts,  was  addressed  to  very  numerous,  and  I 
need  not  add,  respectable  audiences  at  the  Royal  Institution,  before  Mr. 
Sdilegel  gave  his  lectures  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna. 

*  Epist.  to  Augustus. 

f  [These  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  &et,  a  poem  of  so  many  stanzas 
of  fourteen  lines  each ;  and,  like  the  passion  which  inspired  them,  the  son- 
nets are  always  the  same,  with  a  variety  of  ezpression,~<x>ntinuous,  if  you 
regard  the  lover's  soul,—- diBtinot,  if  you  listen  to  him,  as  he  heaves  them 
aig^  after  sigh. 

These  sonnets,  like  The  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece^^are 
eharaeterised  by  boundless  fertility,  and  labored  condensation  of  thought, 
with  perfection  of  sweetness  in  rhythm  and  metre.  These  are  the  essentials 
in  the  budding  of  a  great  poet  Afterwards  habit  and  consdousness  of 
power  teach  more  eaae-^prcBeipitandutn  liberum  fpiritwn.  Table  Talk, 
VL  p.  468.— JR£ 

'  See  f  note  on  preceding  page. 
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Was  it  the  proad  full  sail  of  his  g^eat  vorse, 

Boimd  for  the  praise  of  all-too-precious  you, 

Hiat  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse^ 

Making  their  tomb»  the  womb  wherein  they  greir  t 

Was  it  bis  spirit^  by  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch  that  struck  me  dead  t 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  afiGable  familiar  ghost, 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 

As  victors  of  my  silence  can  not  boast; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence  I 

But  when  your  countenance  filled  up  his  line. 

Then  lacked  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine.  S.  ijoczvl 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  constitutionally  tender, 
delicate,  lAnd,  in  comparison  with  his  three  great  compeers,  I  had 
almost  said,  effeminate  ;  and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities,  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have  diffused  over 
all  his  compositions  "  a  melancholy  grace,"  and  have  drawn  forth 
occasional  strains,  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But 
nowhere  do  we  find  the  least  trace  pf  irritability,  and  still  less  of 
quarrelsome  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  self-possession,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems,  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  man  in  his  latter  days ; — ^poor,  sick,  old,  blind,  slan- 
dered, persecuted, — * 

Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, — 

in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party,  for 

*  [In  illustration  of  Milton's  magnanimity  of  patience  I  can  not  refrain 
from  quoting  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Leonard  Philoras,  the  Athenian : 

"  At  present  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
there  is  diflFused  around  me  nothing  but  darknesa,  or  darkness  mingled  and 
streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually 
immersed,  seems  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to 
white  than  black,  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little 
particle  of  light  as  through  a  chink.  And  though  this  may  perhaps  otSet 
to  your  physician  a  like  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  malady 
OM  quite  incurable  *,  and  I  often  reflect,  that  aa  the  wise  man  n/^fnnaiifthm 
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whom,  as  by  that  against  whom,  he  had  contended :  and  among 
men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  dis- 
tance ;  yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if 
additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of 
two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  nevertheless 


-argue  not 


Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  J 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up  and  steered 
Bight  onward 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his 
latter  day,  had  his  scomers  and  detractors  ;  and  even  in  his  day 
of  youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  un- 
known to  us,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his 
country.* 

days  of  darkness  are  destined  to  each  of  us,  the  darkness  which  I  experi- 
ence, less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is  owing  to  the  singular  good- 
ness of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  cheering 
salutations  of  friendship.  But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  prooeedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may 
not  any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  God  has  so  amply 
furnished  his  mind  and  his  conscience  with  eyes  f  While  He  so  tenderly 
provides  for  me,  while  He  so  graciously  leads  me  by  the  hand  and  conducts 
me  on  the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  his  pleasure,  sather  rejoice  than  repine  at 
being  blind.  And,  my  dear  Philaras,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I  wish 
you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a 
lynx" 

Westminster,  September  28, 1664. 

What  a  proof  is  it  of  the  firmness  of  Milton*8  mind  to  the  last  that,  when 
driven  into  a  late  marriage  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his  daughters,  who,  in- 
heriting, as  appears,  their  mother*s  unworthy  temper, — without  either  de- 
votion of  spirit  or  even  the  commoner  sense  of  duty, — tyrannized  over  liim 
in  his  days  of  darkness ;  though  blind  and  infirm  and  in  all  the  dependence 
which  blindness  brings,  he  could  yet  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  was  properly  indulgent  to  him,  that  he  should  accept  the 
royal  offer  of  the  restitution  of  his  place, — ^be^ause  he  must  "  live  and  die  an 
honest  man  /" 

See  Svnrunons's  Life  of  Milton,  confirmed  on  these  points  by  Todd,  in  his 
*>dition  of  the  great  man's  Poetical  Works  of  1  ^26. — S.  C] 

*  [•*  In  Miltotfs  mind  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute, — ^an  imagina- 
tion to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  prcsen<  were  interesting,  except  nH 
I'ar  r.7  ^<h3y  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal  in  which  and  for  which 
ho  li7€d ;  R  keen  love  of  truth,  which,  after  many  weary  pursuits,  found  a 
Wbor  in  u  sublimo  b'etening  to  the  still  voice  in  his  own  spirit,  and  u  hoen 

VOL.  lil.  U 
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I  am  well  a urare,  that  in  advanced  stages  of  Hteratuie,  when 
there  exist  many  and  excellent  models,  a  high  degree  of  talent 
combined  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of 
imagination,  will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius ; 
though  even  that  ancdogon  of  genius,  which,  in  certain  states  of 
society,  may  even  render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the  ab- 
solute reality  could  have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
mind  and  terqper  of  the  author  himself  Yet  even  in  instances 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  vdll  often  detect,  that  the  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  attributed  to  the  author's  genius  as  its 
cause,  did  really  originate  in  an  ill  conformation  of  body,  obtuse 
pain,  or  constitutional  defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is 
charged  to  the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  for  the  humanizing  influences 
of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credence  generally  given 
to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be  not,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  supported  by  experience  ?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  very 
difficult  solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely  dif- 
fused, there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  for  the  actual  powers,  and 
original  tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose  dearest 
wishes  are  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power,  be- 
come in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man  can 
know  one  thing  and  believe  the  opposite,  yet  assuredly  a  vain 
person  may  have  so  habitually  indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered 
in  the  attempt,  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself 

a  love  of  his  oountry,  which,  after  a  disappointment  still  more  depressiye, 
expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of  immortality. 
These  were,  these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  work 
as  the  Pai^adise  Lost  oould  be  conceived  and  accomplished.  By  a  life-long 
Ktudy,  Milton  had  known — 

— ^what  was  of  use  to  know. 
What  best  to  say  oould  say,  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  hjs  heart 
Contained  of  good,  wise,  fair  the  perfect  shape : 

and  he  left  (he  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming,  in  the 
Plaradise  Lost."    Leolures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  300. — Ed.} 
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one  of  his  own  proselytes.  Still,  as  this  counterfeit  and  artificial 
peiEuasion  must  difier,  even  in  the  person's  own  feelings,  from  a 
real  sense  of  inward  power,  what  can  he  more  natural,  than  that 
this  difierence  should  hetray  itself  in  suspicious  and  jealous  irri- 
tahility  ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  hollow,  may 
be  often  detected  by  its  shaking  and  trembling. 

But,  alas  !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  general  diflusion 
of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  more  lamentable  effects 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  such  as  are  abundant  to  explain, 
though  by  no  means  to  justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  best 
grounded  complaints  of  ij\iured  genius  are  rejected  as  frivolous, 
or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  our  language  might  (with  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
perfections of  a  simile)  be  compared  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeds, 
from  which  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could  construct 
even  the  rude  syrinx  ;  and  from  this  the  constructors  alone  could 
elicit  strains  of  music.  But  now,  partly  by  the  labors  of  succes- 
sive poets,  a;7d  in  part  by  the  more  artificial  state  of  society  and 
social  interco*arse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a  barrel- 
organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and  tune.  Thus  even 
the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight  the  many.  Sometimes  (for  it 
is  with  similes,  as  it  is  with  jests  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to 
suggest  another)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  our  language,  in  relation  to  literature,  by  a  press-room  of  larger 
and  smaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  present  Anglo-Galli- 
can  fashion  of  unconnected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but 
an  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuityj^to  vary  indefinitely,  and  yet  still 
produce  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will  be  so  like  it  as  to  do 
as  well.  Perhaps  better :  for  it  spares  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  thinking  ;  prevents"  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  indolence  ;  and 
secures  the  memory  from  aU  dai%er  of  an  intellectual  plethora. 
Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  demands  the  least  tal- 
ent or  information ;  and,  of  all  modes  of  literature,  the  manu' 
&cturing  of  poems.  The  difference  indeed  between  these  and 
tlie  works  of  genius  is  not  less  than  between  sol  Qgg  and  an  egg- 
shell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how  little  ex- 
am "nation  works  of  polite  literature  are  commonly  perused,  not 
ont  by  tho  mass  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  first-rate  ability,  tiU 
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some  accident  or  chance*  discuseion  have  roused  their  attention, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence  individuals  helow 
medixxsrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  than  in  acquired  knowledge ; 
nay,  bunglers  who  have  failed  in  the  lowest  mechanic  crafts,  and 
whose  presumption  is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 

*  In  the  ooiirse  of  one  of  my  Leotnres,  I  had  oooasion  to  point  out  the 
almost  faultless  position  and  choice  of  words,  in  Pope's  original  composi- 
tions, particularly  in  his  Satires  and  moral  Essays,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring them  with  his  translation  of  Homer,  which,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
regarding  as  the  main  source  of  our  p9eudo--poe\ic  diction.  And  this,  by- 
the-bye,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I  believe,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  and  elevates  the  taste 
of  the  public,  he  that  corrupts  it,  is  commonly  the  greatest  genius.  Among 
other  passages,  I  analyzed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by  word, 
the  popular  lines. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,  &c 

(Iliad,  B.  viii) 

much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent  article  on 
Chalmers's  British  Poets  in  the  Quarterly  Review.*  The  impression  on  the 
audience  in  general  was  sudden  and  evident :  and  a  number  of  enlightened 
and  highly  educated  persons,  who  at  different  times  afterwards  addressed 
me  on  the  subject,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious  should 
not  have  struck  them  before ;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged — (so  much 
>iad  they  been  accustomed,  in  reading  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
separate  images  and  phrases  successively,  without  asking  themselves 
(irhether  the  collective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense) — ^that  they  might 
in  all  probability  have  read  the  same  passage  again  twenty  times  with  un- 
diminished  admiration,  and  without  once  reflecting,  that 

^aivef  dpiTTpewia — 
(that  is,  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-eminently  bright) 
—-conveys  a  Just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight  sky :  while  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether,  in  the  lines, 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  rollj 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd    My  answer  was;  that, 
though  I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school  discipline,  and 
though  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the  same  then  aa  now,  I  had  yet 
experienced  the  same  sensations  myself,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been 

*  [The  article  to  which  the  Author  refers  was  written  by  Mr.  Southey, 
and  may  be  found  in  vol.  xl  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  480.  But  it  con- 
tains nothing  corresponding  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  remark,  whose  reference  is 
evidently  mistaken. — Sd] 
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leiudbility ;  men,  who  being  first  Bcribblers  from  idlenesB  and 
ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and  malevolence, — 
have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful  trade  in  the  employment  of 
the  booksellers,  nay,  have  raised  themselves  into  temporary  name 
and  reputation  with  the  public  at  large,  by  that  most  powerful 

newly  couched,  when,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  coayersation,  I  had  been  in- 
duced to  re-ezamine  wiUi  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy.  I 
had  long  before  detected  the  defects  in  The  Bard ;  but  the  Elegy  I  had  con- 
sidered as  proof  against  all  fiiir  attacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  not  read 
either  without  delight,  and  a  portion  of  enthusiasnL  At  all  events,  what- 
ever pleasure  I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  faults  in 
certain  passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me  by  the  additional  de- 
light with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

Another  instance  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks  occurs  to  me  in  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess.    Seward  first  traces  Fletdier's  lines ; 
More  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  the  dog 
Pursues  the  raging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapor  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death, 

(o  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  (BSt 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath ; 
Whose  baleful  barking  brings,  in  haste, 

Pines,  plagues,  and  dreary  death  I 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile  of  the  appearance  of 
Achilles'  mail  to  Priam  compared  with  the  Dog  Star  ;  literally  thus — 

**  For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made  an  evil  sign,  and 
brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to  wretched  mortals."'  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  as  a  description,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  whidi  (says 
Seward)  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope : 

Terrific  Glory  I  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death  1 

Now  here — (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bombast) — the  Dog  Star,  so 
called,  is  turned  into  a  real  dog,  a  very  odd  dog,  a  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
death-breathing,  red-air-tainting  dog :  and  the  whole  visual  likeness  is  lost, 
while  the  likeness  in  the  effects  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  exaggeration.  In 
Spenser  and  Fletcher  the  thought  is  justifiable :  for  the  images  are  at  least 
consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  mark  the  seasons  by 
this  allegory  of  visualized  puns. 


■  [XafiirpoTaroc  fiiv  d&  iari,  Kcucbv  6i  re  o^fia  TtroKrai, 
woi  re  ^ipei  noXXdv  irvperdv  deiXotai  Pporotaiv, 

Iliad  mL  80.— S.  0.] 
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of  all  adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  paasions 
of  mankind  *  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  scorn,  envy,  and  all 
malignant  propensities,  to  require  a  quick  change  of  objects,  such 
writers  are  sure,  so«.ner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of 
vanity  to  disappointment  and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  en- 
venomed feelings.  Even  during  their  short-lived  success,  sensi- 
ble in  spite  of  themselves  on  what  a  shifling  foundation  it  rests, 
they  resent  the  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the 
justest  censures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse  ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical,  the  more 
deadly  as  the  less  violent,  they  become  the  fit  instruments  of  lit- 
erary detraction  and  moral  slander.  They  are  then  no  longer 
to  be  questioned  without  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized,  in 
Andrew  Marvell's  phrase,  as  '*  synodical  individuals,"  to  speak 
of  themselves  plurali  majestatico .'  As  if  literature  formed  a 
caste,  like  that  of  the  Paras  in  Hindostan,  who,  however  mal- 
treated, must  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wronged  I  As  if  that, 
which  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  dye  to  slander,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  anonymous,  here  acted  only  to  make  the 
slanderer  inviolable  if  Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tem- 
pers of  individuals — (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 

*  Especially  in  this  age  of  personality,  this  age  of  literary  and*  political 
gossiping,  when  the  meanest  insects  are  worshiped  with  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  per- 
sonal malignity  in  the  tail ; — when  the  most  rapid  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  of  contemporary 
characters  named  in  the  patch-work  notes  (wliich  possess,  however,  the 
comparative  merit  of  being  more  poetical  than  the  text),  and  because,  to 
increase  the  stimulus,  the  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for 
whispers  and  conjectures.  [From  The  Friend,  Essay  V.  On  the  Errors  of 
Party  SpirU,  IL  p.  192.— S.  0.] 

f  If  it  were  worth  while  to  mix  together,  as  ingredients,  half  the  anec- 
dotes which  I  either  myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received  from 
men  incapable  of  intentional  falsehood,  concerning  the  characters,  qualificar 
tions,  and  motives  of  our  anonymous  critics,  whose  decisions  are  oracles  for 
our  reading  public ;  I  might  safely  borrow  the  words  of  the  apocryphal 
Daniel ;  "  Give  me  leave,  O  Sovereign  Publicj,  and  J  shall  slay  this  dragon 
mUiout  sword  or  staffs  For  the  compound  would  be  as  the  "pitch,  and  fat, 
and  hair,  tahich  Daniel  tooky  and  did  seethe  them  together,  and  made  Itanps 
thereof;  this  he  put  in  the  dragoiCs  mouth,  and  so  the  dragon  burst  in  nm- 
der:  and  JDaniel  said,  Lo,  thebe  are  the  Qods  te  wobshzp. 
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gemus) — ^tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their  denre  to 
appear  men  of  genius  ;  but  still  more  efiectively  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mere  counterfeits  both  of  talent  and  genius  ;  the  number 
too  being  so  incomparably  greater  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be, 
than  of  those  who  really  are  men  of  genius  ;  and  in  part  from 
the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less  partial  and  unjust  distinc- 
tion, made  by  the  pubHc  itself  between  literary  and  all  other 
property  ; — ^I  believe  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  considers 
an  imusual  irascibihty  concerning  the  reception  of  its  products 
as  characteiistic  of  genius. 

It  might  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  criticize  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public 
by  our  ribbon-weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  and  china- 
manufacturers  ;  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  take  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  lit- 
erary journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief, 
not  only  that  the  gerncs  irritabile  would  be  found  to  include  many 
other  species  besides  that  of  bards ;  but  that  the  irritability  of 
trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resentments  of  poets  into  mere 
shadow-fights  in  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only  rational 
object  of  human  interest  ?  Or  even  if  this  were  admitted,  has 
the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?  Or  is  it  a  rare,  or  culpable 
case,  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  should  be 
compelled  to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when  too  he 
has  perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire  and  undis- 
tracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ?  Or,  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at  once  sup- 
ports yid  betrays,  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue, — ^is  the  charac- 
ter and  property  of  the  man,  who  labors  for  our  intellectual 
pleasure,  less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling,  than  that 
of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ?  Sensibility  indeed,  both  quick 
and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic  feature,  but  may  be  deemed 
a  component  part,  of  genius.  But  it  is  not  less  an  essential  mark 
of  true  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other  causa 
more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  interests ;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  man  of  genius  lives  most  in  the  ideal  world. 
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in  which  the  present  is  still  constituted  by  the  future  or  the  past; 
and  because  his  feelings  have  been  habitually  associated  with 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  and  vivacity  of 
which  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  in  an  inverse  proportion. 
And  yet,  should  he  perchance  have  occasion  to  repel  some  false 
charge,  or  to  rectify  some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  liveliness  of  his 
manner  and  language,  whatever  is  the  subject,  for  the  efiects  of 
peculiar  irritation  from  its  accidental  relation  to  himself.'*'' 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  the  less  suspicious 
test  of  the  observations  of  others,  I  had  been  made  aware  of  any 
literary  testiness  or  jealousy ;  I  trust,  that  I  should  have  been, 
however,  neither  silly  nor  arrogant  enough  to  have  burthened  the 
imperfection  on  genius.  But  an  experience — (and  I  should  not 
need  documents  in  abundsmce  to  prove  my  words,  if  I  added) — a 
tried  experience  of  twenty  years,  has  taught  me,  that  the  original 
sin  of  my  character  consists  in  a  careless  indifierence  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  attacks  of  those  who'  influence  it ;  that  praise 
and  admiration  have  become  yearly  less  and  less  desirable,  except 
as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay  that  it  is  difficult  and  distressing  to 
me  to  think  with  any  interest  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of 
my  works,  important  as,  in  my  present  circumstances,  such  con- 
siderations must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  believe 
or  fancy,  that  the  qua?Uum  of  inteUectual  power  bestowed  on  me 
by  nature  or  education  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  habit 
of  my  feelings  ;  or  that  it  needed  any  other  parents  or  fosterers 

*  This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  deception,  by  the  telling  the  half 
of  a  fact,  and  omitting  the  other  half,  when  it  is  from  their  mutual  counter- 
action and  neutralization,  that  the  -whole  truth  arises,  as  a  tertitan  aliquid 
'Uffcrent  from  either.    Thus  in  Dryden's  fiunous  line 

Great  wit  (meaning  genius)  to  madnees  sure  is  near  allied 

Now  if  the  profound  sensibility,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  components 
of  genius,  were  alone  considered,  single  and  unbalanced,  it  might  be  fairly 
described  as  exposing  the  individual  to  a  greater  chance  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  but  then  a  more  than  usual  rapidity  of  association,  a  more  than  usual 
power  of  passing  from  thought  to  thought,  and  image  to  image,  is  a  compo- 
nent equally  essential;  and  in  the  due  modification  of  each  by  the  other  the 
genius  itself  consists ;  so  that  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  describe  the  earth, 
us  in  imminent  danger  of  exorbitating,  or  of  falling  into  the  sun,  according 
as  the  aseertor  of  the  absurdity  confined  his  attention  either  to  the  proj^xtila 
or  to  the  attractire  force  exclusively. 
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tban  constitutional  indolence,  aggrayated  into  languor  by  ill- 
health  ;  the  accumulating  embarrassments  of  procrastination ; 
the  mental  cowardice,  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
procrastination,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  con- 
verse on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  concerns  ourselves ;  in 
fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether  chargeable  on  my  faults 
or  my  fortunes,  which  leave  me  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evils 
comparatively  distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wrongs  I  leave  to  men  bom  under  hap- 
pier stars.  I  can  not  afibrd  it.  But  so  far  from  condemning 
those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  writer's  duty,  and  think  it  creditable 
to  his  heart,  to  feel  and  express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 
grossuess  of  the  provocation,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  profession  on  earth,  which  requires  an  attention  so 
early,  so  long,  or  so  unintermitting  as  that  of  poetry ;  and  indeed 
as  that  of  literary  composition  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all 
satLsiies  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  of  sound  logic.  How  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse  ia 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  failure  of  those,  who  have  attempteo 
poetry  late  in  life.  Where  then  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  devoted  his  whole  being  to  an  object,  which  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages  is  honorable  as  a  pursuit, 
and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what  of  all  that  relates  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  if  only  we  except  his  moral  character,  can 
have  fairer  claims  to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of 
self-defence,  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect  and  intel- 
lectual industry  ?  Prudence  itself  would  command  us  to  show, 
even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natural  sensibility  had  prevented  us 
from  feeling,  a  due  interest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  ofispring 
and  representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  a] as !  by 
woful  experience.  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands 
of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich 
obhvion.  The  greater  part  indeed  have  been  trod  under  foot, 
and  are  forgotten  ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth  into 
life,  some  to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still  more 
to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers  of  my  enemies,  of  them  that 
unprovoked  have  lain  in  wait  against  my  soul. 

Sic  vos,  non  vobis,  mellificatis,  apes  .'* 

*  [**  He  was  one  of  those  who  with  long  and  large  arm  stiU  ooUeeted  pre^ 
•OOB  armfbU,  in  whatever  direetioohe  pressed  forward,  yet  still  took  up  so 

z* 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


THE   AUTHOR  S  OBLIGATIONS   TO    CRITICS,    AMD   THE    PROBaBLE   OC- 
CASION  PRINCIPLES    OF    MODERN    CRITICISH MR.    S0UTHET*8 

WORKS   AND   CHARACTER. 

To  anonymouB  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  news-joumaLi 
of  various  nlame  and  rank,  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  a 
name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose-comment, 
I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two  thirds  of 
whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess.  For  when 
the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently,  in  so  many 
works,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of  these  works — 
(which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant  Extracts  and 
Anas,  form  nine  tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading  Public*) — 

much  more  than  he  oould  keep  together,  that  those  vrho  followed  him 
gleaned  more  from  his  continual  droppings  than  he  himself  brought  home; 
— ^nay,  made  stately  corn-ricks  therewith,  while  the  reaper  himself  was  still 
seen  only  with  his  armful  of  newly-cut  sheaTes."  "Works,  IV.  p.  12.— .fi5i] 

*  For  as  to  the  devotees  of  the  circulating  libraries,  I  diure  not  compli- 
ment their  pass-time,  or  rather  kill-time,  with  the  name  of  reading.  Call  it 
rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dreaming,  during  whieh  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer  furnishes  for  itself  nothing  but  lasiness,  and  a  little  mawkish  sensi- 
bility ;  while  the  whole  nuUeriel  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  supplied  ab  ex- 
tra by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obscura  manufactured  at  the  printing-office, 
which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and  transmits  the  moving  phantasms  of 
one  man's  delirium,  so  as  to  people  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred  other  hrains 
afflicted  with  the  same  trance  or  suspension  of  all  common  sense  and  all 
definite  purpose.  We  should  therefore  transfer  this  spedes  of  amosement, 
—(if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a  mtms,  who  were  never  in  their 
company,  or  relaxation  be  attributable  to  those,  whose  bows  are  never 
bent) — ^from  the  genuSt  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characterized 
by  the  power  of  reconciling  the  two  contrary  yet  co-existing  propensities 
Df  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth,  and  hatred  of  vacancy.  Ib 
addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in  prose  or  rhyme  (by  which  last  I 
neon  neithe**  rhythm  nor  metre)  this  genua  comprises  as  its  apeciea,  gaift> 
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can  not  but  be  familiar  with  the  name,  without  distinctly  remem- 
beiing  whether  it  was  introduced  for  eulogy  or  for  censure.  And 
this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if  (as  I  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing 
pefiodical  works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averroes'*  catalogue 
of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  memory.f  But  where 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect, 
that  there  must  be  something  more  than  usually  strong  and  ex- 
tensive in  a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so  mer- 
ciiess  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  Without  any  feeling 
of  anger  therefore — (for  which  indeed,  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
no  pretext) — ^I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  degree  of 
surprise,  that,  after  having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain 
class  of  iaults  which  I  had,  nothing  having  come  before  the 
judgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after  year,  quarter 
after  quarter,  month  after  month — (not  to  mention  sundry  petty 
periodicals  of  still  quicker  revolution,  "  or  weekly  or  diurnal") — 
have  been,  for  at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged 
forth  by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly  opposite,  and 
which  I  certainly  had  not.     How  shall  I  explain  this  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  I  certainly  can 
not  attribute  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to 
feelings  of  vindictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  former,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  were  so 

iDg,  Bwiugiiig,  or  swaying  on  a  chair  or  gate ;  spitting  over  a  bridge ;  smok- 
ing; snuff-taking;  Ute-d-tiie  quarrels  after  dinner  between  liusbond  and 
wife ;  conning  word  by  word  all  the  advertisements  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  a  public  house  on  a  rainy  day,  &e,  <fec  <&c. 

*  [The  true  polyonomous  appellative  of  Averroes  was  Abtil  Walid  Mo- 
hammed £bn  Achmed  Ebn  Mohammed  Ebn  Raachid.  He  was  born  at  Cor- 
dova about  1150,  and  died  in  Morocco  in  1206  or  1207. — Ed.] 

f  Ez.gr.  Pedicidos  e  eapilHs  exeerptos  in  arenam  jacere  incontuzon; 
eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gazing  on  the  douds,  and  {in  genere)  on  movable 
things  suspended  in  the  air ;  riding  among  a  multitude  of  cameb ;  frequent 
lau^er ;  listening  to  a  series  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdotes, — as  when 
(so  to  modernize  the  learned  Saracen's  meaning)  one  man's  droll  story  of  an 
Irishman  inevitably  occaaions  another's  droU  story  of  a  Scotchman,  which 
again,  by  the  same  sort  of  conjunction  disjunctive,  leads  to  some  etourderU 
of  a  Welshman,  and  that  again  to  some  sly  hit  of  a  Torkahireman ; — the 
habit  of  reading  tombstones  in  church-yards,  <fec.  By-the-bye,  this  cata^ 
logue,  strange  aa  it  may  appear,  is  not  insusceptible  of  n  sound  psyehologi- 
ttl  commentary. 
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before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have  had  little  other  ae- 
quaintance  with  literary  characters,  than  what  may  be  implied 
in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany. And  as  far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must^^e- 
lievo  that,  eyen  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  unfriendly 
disposition.  Neither  by  letter,  nor  in  conversation,  have  I  ever 
had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  common  social  interchange 
of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convictions 
fundamentaUy  different,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I  may  add,  the 
impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds  of  my  belief,  rather 
than  the  beUef  itself;  and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could 
establish  some  points  of  complete  sympathy,  some  grounds  com- 
mon to  both  sides,  from  which  to  conunence  its  explanation. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  charge  of  envy.  The 
few  pages  which  I  have  published,  are  of  too  distant  a  date, 
and  the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their 
having  been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  al- 
most said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  account ;  and 
the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  other, — ^verily  he  must  be 
envy-mad ! 

'  Lastly,  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason,  could  I  suspect  any 
animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelings  as  the  cause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaintance  with  literary  men  has 
been  limited  and  distant ;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute 
nor  controversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have,  with 
few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement. 
My  different  essays  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  published  at 
difierent  times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier, 
with  my  courses  o£  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  as  ap- 
plied to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,*  constitute  my  whole  publicity ; 

*  ["  Mr.  Coleridge's  courses  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  other  subjects 
between  1800  and  1819  -were  numerouSi  but  the  Editor  is  unable  to  record 
them  accurately.  They  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  London  Philosophical  Society,  Wil- 
lis's Booms,  and,  it  is  belieyed,  in  several  other  places  in  London.  The  sub- 
jects were  Shakspeare  and  the  Drama  generally,  particularly  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  the  history  of  English  and  Italian  Literature,  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  Education  of  Women,  connection  of  the  Fine  Arts  with  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  many  others  of  which  the  Editor 
can  learn  nothing  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  contributions 
to  the  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  character  of  Mr 
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the  only  occasions  on  which  I  cau2d  ofiend  any  meaiber  of  the  re- 
public of  letters.  With  one  sohtary  exception  in  which  my  words 
were  first  misstated  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individual, 
I  could  never  learn  that  I  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  ^y 
among  my  literary  contemporaries.  Having  announced  my  in- 
tention to  give  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits 
and  defects  of  English  poetry  in  its  di£[erent  eras  ;*  first,  from 
Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Drydsn  inclusively  to  Thomson ; 
and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present  day ;  I  changed  my  plan, 
and  confined  my  disquisition  to  the  fi)rmer  two  periods,  that  I 
might  furnish  no  possible  pretext  for  the  unthinking  to  miscon- 
strue, or  the  malignant  to  misapply  my  words,  and  having 
stamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pass  them  as  current 
coin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  axe  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies 
of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  too  frequent,  that  Bacon, 
Harrington,  Machiavel,  and  Spinoza,  are  not  read,  because  Hume, 
Gondillac,  and  Voltaire  are.  But  in  promiscuous  company  no 
prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  in  his 
own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself  with  praising  in 
his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  excellent.  If  I  should  ever  deem 
it  my  duty  at  all  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would 
oppose  them  in  books  which  could  be  weighed  and  answered,  in 
which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reasons  and  feelings,  with 
their  requisite  limits  and  modifications ;  not  in  irrecoverable  con- 
versation, where  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  attributed  by  some 
one  or  other  to  envy  and  discontent.  Besides  I  well  know,  and, 
I  trust,  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  igno- 
rant and. injudicious  who  extol  the  unworthy;  and  the  eulogies 
of  critics  without  taste  or  judgment  are  the  natural  reward  of 

Pitt  in  the  Morning  Poet  in  1800,  and  the  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Spanish 
War  in  the  Courier  in  1809.  What  the  Author  Bays  aa  to  these  exertions 
eonstituting  his  whole  publicity,  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly ;  for  besides 
The  Friend,  the  Remorse,  Christabel  and  his  other  Poems  published  before 
the  date  of  this  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  had  made  his  name  well  known  long 
before  by  his  courses  of  Lectures  at  Bristol  on  the  French  Revolution, 
Christianity,  Slavery,  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  were  printed 
^Bd.} 

*  [Thifl  alludes  to  the  Lectures  at  the  London  Philosophical  Society, 
whidi  began  on  the  IBtk  of  November  1811.—^ 
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autiiors  without  feeling  or  genius.    Sint  vmcuique  sua  pro* 
mia. 

How  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes,  am  I  to  ac- 
count for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of  which 
it  would  require  all  three  to  explain  ?  The  solution  seems  to  be 
this  : — /  taas  in  habits  of  intimacy  tvith  Mr.  Wordsioorih  and 
Mis  Souihey!  This,  however,  transfers  rather  than  removes 
the  difficulty.  Be  it,  that,  by  an  unconscionable  extension  of  the 
old  adage,  noscitur  a  socio^  my  literary  friends  are  never  under 
the  water-fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with  the 
spray ;  yet  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  them  ? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.  I  well  remember  the 
general  reception  of  his  earlier  publications  ;  namely,  the  poems 
published  with  Mr.  Lovell  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion ; 
the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc*  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are  extant,  and 
may  be  easily  referred  to  : — careless  lines,  inequality  in  the  merit 
of  the  different  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter  works)  a  predilection 
for  the  strange  and  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were  indeed 
sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  wanting  a 
party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  a  poet,  who,  with  all  the 
courage  of  uncorrupted  youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause, 
which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as  little  object 
ed  by  others,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  he  pre- 
ferred  careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  forethought,  or 
indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, except  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  Gluinc- 
tilian,  the  admirable  dialogue,  De  Oratorilms,  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Tacitus,  or  Strada's  Prolusions ;  if  indeed  natural  good 
sense  and  the  early  study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language 
had  not  infused  the  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  been 
fairly  deduced  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  writers, 
Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with  Thomas  Warton  than  with 

*  [The  joint  volume  appeared  in  1796.  Bion  was  Southey,  MoschuB,  Lor- 
eU.  It  contained  "  the  Betroepeot,"  in  its  original  form.  Joan  of  Are  ap- 
peared in  l^ae-^the  <"  two  volamfls"  in  1'79'7— teth  puUiahed  hy  Hr.  (MOa, 
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Dr.  JdbxLson.  Nor  Jo  I  mean  to  deny,  that  at  all  times  Mr. 
^oTittfcy  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  in  prc- 
f^rr'ng  an  excellent  ballad  in  the  hmnblest  style  of  poetry  to 
twenty  indifferent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest.  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been  characterized, 
each  more  strikingly  than  the  preceding,  but  by  greater  splendor, 
a  deeper  pathos,  profoimder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained 
dignity  of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be, 
but  whenever  the  time  shall  come,  when  aU  his  works  shall  be 
collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biographer,  I  trust  that 
an  appendix  of  excerpta  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  his  writ- 
ings, name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  from  the  pam- 
phlets and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an 
accompaniment.  Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  after- 
times  I  dare  not  hope  ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  readers  to  be  de- 
lighted with  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  calum- 
niate. And  such  readers  will  become  in  all  probability  more 
numerous,  in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  diflusion  of  literature 
shall  produce  an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  bring  with  it 
petulance  and  presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  reli- 
gious oracles  ;  as  literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venera- 
ble preceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive 
friends  ;  and,  as  their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to 
that  of  entertaining  companions  ;  and  at  present  they  seem  de- 
graded into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every 
self-elected,  yet  not  the  less  peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to 
write  from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to 
abide  the  decision  "of  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that 
reads  afrer  dinner." 

The  same  retrograde  movement  may  be  traced,  in  the  relation 
which  the  authors  themselves  have  assumed  towards  their  read- 
ers. From  the  lofty  address  of  Bacon  :  **  these  are  the  medita- 
tions of  Francis  of  Verulam,  which  that  posterity  should  be  pos- 
sessed of,  he  deemed  their  interest  :"t  or  from  dedication  to 

*  ["  I  never  heard  the  old  Bong  of  Perde  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
Dot  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trmnpet.**  Defenee  of  Foesie.—' 
Si.-\ 

f  [§  Franciaeui  de  Veruhmio  sic  eogxtavit ;  talemque  apud  u  rationem 
ingHtuiif  guam  vivewtibm  tt  poHerU  notam  fieri,  iptontm  interetm  pulavU 
Nov.  Org.— ^.] 
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Monarcli  or  Pontifi',  in  whicli  the  honor  giyen  wafi  asaeited  in 
equipoise  to  the  patronage  acknowledged  :  from  Pindar's 


-'cTr*  uXXoi- 


'(fi  <f  &XX01  fieyahii :  rd  d*  iox^TOv  icopv- 
"^Stoi  PaaiXivac  'UrfKirt 
vdirraive  iropatov. 
eltj  ai  re  t5tov 
{nl>S  xpovov  nareiVf  ifii 
re  Toaaade  viKo^poic 
dfuXelVt  TTpo^avTOv  ao^igv  Koff  'EX- 
"Xava^  iovra  iravrd,  Olticp.  Od.  1. 

there  was  a  gradual  sinking  in  the  etiquette  or  allowed  style  of  . 
pretension. 

Poets  and  Philosophers,  rendered  diffident  hy  their  very  num- 
bers, addressed  themselves  to  *' learned  readers ;"  then  aimed  to 
conciliate  the  graces  of  the  "candid  reader  ;"  till,  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collectiyely 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  addressed  as  tho 
Town  I  And  now,  finally,  all  men  being  supposed  able  to  read, 
and  all  readers  able  to  judge,  the  multitudinous  Public,  shaped 
into  personal  unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas  !  as  in  other  des- 
potisms, it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  invisible  ministers, 
whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses  seem, 
for  the  greater  part,  analogous  to  the  physical  qualification? 
which  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  Harem.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  St.  JNfepomuc  was  installed  the 
guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  had  fallen  over  one,  and  sunk 
out  of  sight ;  thus  too  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  been  first  pro- 
pitiated by  musicians,  because,  having  failed  in  her  own  at- 
tempts, she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art  and  all  its  successful 
professors.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to  de- 
liver my  convictions  more  at  large  concerning  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  influence  on  taste,  genius,  and  morality. 

In  the  Thalaba,  the  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently  in  the 
unique*  Cid,  in  the  Kehama,  and,  as  last,  so  best,  the  Roderick  ; 

*  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  unique ,  not  only  becauBe  I  know  no  work  of 
ihe  kind  in  our  language  (if  we  except  a  few  ehapters  of  the  old  translation 
of  Froiasart)— none,  which  uniting  the  eharms  of  romance  and  hiatory,  keeps 
tlie  imagination  so  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  yet  leaves  so  much  for  after- 
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SontheyhaB  giyen  abundant  proof,  se  cogitare  quam  sit  magnum 
dare  aliquid  in  manus  hominum :  nee  persuader e  sUd  posse, 
non  s<epe  tractandum  qtwd  placere  et  semper  et  omnibus  cupiaL* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  conceive,  that  Mr.  Southey  was  quit^ 
unable  to  comprehend,  wherein  could  conaist  the  crime  or  mifi- 
chief  of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more  playful  poems ;  or  to  speak 
more  generally,  compositions  which  would  be  enjoyed  or  passed 
over,  according  as  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance 
to  be  ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In  the  present 
age  perUura  parcere  chartce  is  emphatically  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand. The  merest  trifle  ho  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better 
claims  to  its  ink  and  paper  than  all  the  silly  criticisms  on  it, 
which  proved  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of  those, 
for  whom  the  trifle  was  written ;  and  than  all  the  grave  exhorta- 
tions to  a  greater  reverence  for  the  public — as  if  the  passive  page 
of  a  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impressed  on  it, 
instantly  assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, BO  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public  to  the  sore 
annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  personage.  But  what  gives  an 
additional  and  more  ludicrous  absurdity  to  these  lamentations  is 
the  curious  fact,  that  if  in  a  volume  of  poetry  the  critic  should 
find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especially  worthless, 
he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review ;  by  which,  on 
his  own  grounds,  he  wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  the  author, 
as  the  copies  of  a  fashionable  review  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  most  promi- 
nent instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hundred.  I  know  nothing 
that  surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter— (not  by  characteristic  defects ;  for  where  there  is  genius, 
these  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties  ;  but) — ^by  acci- 
dental failures  or  faulty  passages ;  except  the  impudence  of  de- 
fending it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  instructive  part,  of  criti- 
cism. Omit  or  pass  slightly  over  the  expression,  grace,  and 
grouping  of  Raflaers  figures ;  but  ridicule  in  detail  the  knitting- 
needles  and  broom-twigs,  that  are  to  represent  trees  in  his  back- 
reflection  ;  but  likewise,  and  chiefly,  because  it  is  a  compilation,  \7hich,  in 
the  various  exoelleacies  of  tranfilotion,  selaction,  oud  arraDgeinent,  required 
and  proves  greater  geniua  in  the  compiler;  as  living  in  the  present  state  of 
locdety,  than  in  the  original  composers. 
*  [Accommodated  from  Pliny  the  younger.    L.  vii.  £p,  17. — JSd  j 
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grounds  ;  and  never  let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gallipots  !  Ad- 
mit that  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso  pf  Milton  are  not  without 
merit ;  hut  repay  yourself  for  this  concession,  hy  reprinting  at 
l^gth  the  two  poems  on  the  University  Carrier !  As  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  Sonnets,  quote 

"  A  book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon ;" 

and  as  characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  literal 
translation  of  the  first  and  second  Psalm  !  In  order  to  justify 
yourself,  you  need  only  assert,  that  had  you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these 
might  seduce  the  attention  of  future  writers  firom  the  objects  of 
their  love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poems  and  pas- 
sages in  which  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himself. 

But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  principles,  and  with 
far  other  motives ;  till  in  the  place  of  arbitrary  dictation  and 
petulant  sneers,  the  reviewers  support  their  decisions  by  reference 
to  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man ;  reflecting  minds  will  pronounce  it  arro- 
gance in  them  thus  to  announce  themselves  to  men  of  letters,  as 
the  guides  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  the  purchaser  and 
mere  reader  it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.  He  who  tells  me  that 
there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing  which  I  should 
not  have  taken  for  granted  without  his  information.  But  he,  who 
points  out  and  elucidates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does 
indeed  give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  experience  would 
not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.  And  as  to  compositions 
which  the  authors  themselves  announce  with 

Hoc  ipsi  novimus  esse  nihilf* 

why  should  we  judge  by  a  difierent  rule  two  printed  works,  only  • 
because  the  one  author  is  alive,  and  the  other  in  his  grave  ? 
What  literary  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  re- 
fusing to  let  his  iriend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dressing 
gown  ?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  derived  an 
innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrums,  tri-syllable 
lines,  and  the  Hke,  of  Swiil  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours  of 
languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have 
been  useless  to  myself,  and  in  some  sort  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
*  [The  motto  prefixed  by  Mr.  Southey  to  his  Minor  Poema. — JSScL] 
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author.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  perversity  of 
judgment,  these  relaxations  of  his  genius  could  be  employed  to 
diminish  his  fame  as  the  writer  of  Gulliver,  or  the  Talo^of  a  Tub. 
Had  Mr.  Southey  writteil  twice  as  many  poems  of  inferior  merit, 
or  partial  interest,  as  have  enlivened  the  journals  of  the  day,  they 
would  have  added  to  his  honor  with  good  and  wise  men,  not 
merely  or  principally  as  proving  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  but 
as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that  mind,  which  even  in  its  levities 
never  dictated  a  line  which  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account. 
I  have  in  imagination  transferred  to  the  future  biographer  the 
duty  of  contrasting  Southey's  fixed  and  well-earned  iame,  with 
the  abuse  and  indefatigable  hostility  of  his  anonymous  critics  from 
his  early  youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.  But  I  can  not  think  so  ill 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that  these  critics  have  already 
taken  shame  to  themselves,  whether  they  consider  the  object  of 
their  abase  in  his  moral  or  his  literary  character.  For  reflect 
but  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements  !  He  stands 
second  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as  a  bibliographer . 
and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  popular  essayist— -(for  the  articles 
of  his  compositions  in  the  reviews  are,  for  the  greater  part,  essays 
on  subjects  of  deep  or  curious  interest  rather  than  criticisms  on 
particular  works) — I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who  has  con* 
veyed  so  much  information,  from  so  many  and'  such  recondite 
sources,  with  so  many  just  and  original  reflections,  in  a  style  so 
lively  and  poignant,  yet  so  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous ; 
no  one,  in  short,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so 
much  wit ;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so  much  life  and 
fancy.  His  prose  is  always  intelligible  and  always  entertaining. 
Li  poetry  he  has  attempted  almost  every  species  of  composition 
known  before,  and  he  has  added  new  ones  ;  and  if  we  except  the 
highest  lyric — (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even  of  the 
greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate) — ^he  has  attempted  every 
species  successfully ; — firom  the  political  song  of  the  day,  thrown 
off  in  the  playful  overflow  of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation, 
to  the  wild  ballad  ;  from  epistolary  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 
to  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation ;  from  the  pastoral 
charms  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba,  in  which  senti- 
ment and  imagery  have  given  permanence  even  to  the  excitement 
of  curiosity ;  and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  Kehama — (a  gallery 
tf  finished  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece,  in  which,  notwith* 
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standing,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the  briUianoe 
of  the  coloring  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery)^ 
to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc ;  and  lastly,  from  the 
Madoc  to  his  Roderick,  in  which,  retaining  all  his  former  excel- 
lencies of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  he  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here  then  shall  I  conclude  ?  No  !  The  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased, like  the  encomia  on  tombstones,  as  they  are  described  with 
religious  tenderness,  so 'are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy  in- 
deed, but  yet  with  rational  deduction.  There  are  men,  who  de- 
serve a  higher  record ;  men  with  whose  characters  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  of  posterity,  to  be 
made  acquainted  ;  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial  censure, 
and  even  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  with* 
out  ofience  to  the  courtesies  of  humanity ;  and  while  the  eulogist, 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
bis  baseness  in  the  contempt  which  brands  the  convicted  flatterer. 
Publicly  has  Mr.  Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who,  as  I  would 
fain  hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  hurled  fire-brands  against 
a  figure  of  their  own  imagination ;  publicly  have  his  talents  been 
depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as  publicly  do  I  therefore, 
who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Southey*s  almost  unexampled  felicity,  to  possess 
the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all  their  characteristic 
defects.  To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools 
and  universities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
nary praise  in  any  man  to  have  pasded  from  innocence  into  virtue, 
not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by  one  act  of 
intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin  to  intemperance.  That 
scheme  of  bead,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  himself,  and  challenges  his 
calumniators  to  disprove  ;•  this  will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow- 

*  [Ad  me  quod  aitinetj  te  testOTj  Deus,  mentis  intima  cogitationumque  om- 
nivm  indagatoTy  me  nvlliue  rei  (quanquam  hoe  apud  me  scepiua  et,  quam 
maxima  potui,  serio  quaeivif  ct  recessus  vitiS  omnes  exeusH,)  nuiUus  vel  reeena 
vel  olim  commissi  mihimet  eonseium  esse,  cujus  atroeitas  hane  mihi  pros  eceteris 
ealamitatem  creare,  aut  accersisse  meriio  poiuerit, — De£  Sec 

Tu  9erUiet  earn  esse  vitas  mea  et  apud  me  eonscietUiam,  it  apud  bonos  ex- 
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ooUei^&ns.  and  his  matnrer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned 
to  the  intimacy  of  theii  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as  again  rea- 
lized in  the  life  of  Eobert  Southey.  But  still  more  striking  to 
those,  who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experience  are  familiar 
with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear  the  poet's  match- 
less industry  and  perseyerance  in  his  pursuits ;  the  worthiness 
and  dignity  of  those  pursuits  ;  his  generous  submission  to  tasks  of 
transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make  other- 
wise ;  and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af- 
fection or  prudence,  he  should  yet  hare  made  for  himself  time 
and  power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  various  departments, 
than  almost  any  other  writer  has  done,  though  employed  wholly 
on  subjects  of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey  pos- 
sesses, and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  ho" master 
even  of  his 'virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tenor  of  his 
daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  might  be  envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business, 
loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits. 
Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure.  No 
less  punctual  in  trifies,  than  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  high- 
est duties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts 
which  irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate so  often  become  formidable  obstacles  both  to  happiness  and 
utility ;  while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and 
inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  those  around  him  or  connected 
with  him,  which  perfect  consistency,  and  (if  such  a  word  might 
be  firamed)  absolute  reliability ^  equally  in  small  as  in  ^eat  con- 
cerns, can  not  but  inspire  and  bestow  ;  when  this  too  is  softened 
without  being  weakened  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know 
few  men  who  so  well  deserve  the  character  which  an  ancient 
attributes  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  in 
as  much  as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law 
or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a  happy  nature,  which 
could  not  act  otlierwise.*     As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  mas- 

Utimaiioneni^  earn  este  et  prtHeriUB  fdueiam  et  reliqua  apem  bonaniy  ut  nihil 
Vhpedire  me,  aut  abaUrrere  ponit,  quo  minus  Jlagilia  tua,  ai  pergia  laeenerey 
Hiam  liberiua  adhitc  et  diligentius  persequar. — Del  cont.  Alex,  Morum. — JEi] 

•  [ homo  virtiUi  timillimus.  et  par  omnia  ingenio  Diis  quam  hominibua 

proj^ioTj  qui  nunquam  reete  fecit,  ut/acere  tfideretutt  ted  quia  aliierfocere 
non  voterat—VeH  Pattrc.  IL  35.— JKi.] 
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ter,  friend,  he  moves  "with  iirm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostenta 
tious,  and  alike  exemplary.  As  a  writer,  he  has  imifoimly  made 
his  talents  suhservient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  of  public 
virtue,  and  domestic  piety ;  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  national  independence  and  of  na- 
tional illumination.  When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey  the  poet  only, 
that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty  materials  for  the  latter. 
They  will  likewise  not  fall  to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  constant  friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  honorera 
among  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and  that  quacks  in  education, 
quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism  were  his  only  ene- 
mies.* 

*  It  ia  not  easy  to  estimate  the  effects  which  the  example  of  a  young  man 
OS  highly  distinguished  for  strict  purity  of  disposition  and  conduct,  as  for 
intellectual  power  and  literary  acquirements,  may  produce  on  those  of  the 
same  age  with  himself,  especially  ou  those  of  similar  pursuits  and  oongenial 
minds.  For  many  years,  my  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Southey 
have  been  pare,  and  at  long  intervals ;  but  I  dwell  with  unabated  pleasure 
on  the  strong  and  sudden,  yet  I  trust  not  fleeting,  influence,  which  mj  moral 
being  underwent  on  my  acquaintance  with  him  at  Oxford,  whither  I  hod 
gone  at  the  commencement  of  our  Cambridge  vacation  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
school-fellow.*  Not  indeed  oa  my  moral  or  religious  principles,  for  they 
had  never  been  oontaminated ;  but  in  awakening  the  sense  of  the  duty  and 
dignity  of  making  my  actions  accord  with  those  principles,  both  in  word 
and  deed.  The  irregularities  only  not  universal  among  the  young  men  of 
my  standing,  which  I  always  knew  to  be  wrong,  I  then  learned  to  feel  as 
degrading ;  learned  to  know  that  an  opposite  conduct,  which  was  at  that 
time  considered  by  us  as  the  easy  virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  prudence,  might 
originate  in  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disinterested  and  imagi- 
native. It  is  not,  however,  from  grateful  recollections  only,  that  I  have 
been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these  my  deliberate  sentiments  on  record ;  but 
in  some  sense  ns  a  debt  of  justice  to  the  man,  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
connected  with  mine  for  evil  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  As  a  specimen  I 
subjoin  part  of  a  note,  from  The  Beauties  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  in  which  hav- 
ing previously  informed  the  public  that  I  had  been  dishonored  at  Cam- 
bridge for  preaching  Deism,  at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  I  was  decried  as  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of  French 
phi-(or  to  speak  more  truly,  psi-)-losophy,  the  writer  concludes  with  these 
words :  **  since  this  time  he  has  left  his  native  country,  commenced  cittseu 
of  the  world,  left  his  poor  children  fatherless^  and  his  wife  destitttte.    Ex  hit 


*  [  Mr.  Coleridge  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Southey,  then  an  un* 
d«r^aduate  at  Boliol  College,  in  June,  1*794. — JSd.] 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


THB   LTSZCAI.   BALLADS  WITH   THE    PREFACE WBi.  WORDSWORTH  8 

EARLIER   POEMS — ON  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION THE  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  THE   DISTINCTION  IMPORTANT   TO    THE  FINE   ARTS. 

I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  in  view,  but  as  I  fancied 
to  myself  readers  wlio  would  respect  the  feelings  that  had  tempted 
me  from  the  main  road ;  so  I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few,  who 
will  warmly  sympathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Southey's  wri- 

dlsce  hUfriendSj  Lamb  and  Soothey."*  "With  severest  truth  it  may  be  as- 
Botcd,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  two  men  more  exemplary  in  their 
domestic  affections  than  those  whose  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length 
as  in  the  same  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  fugitive,  who 
had  left  his  children /a<A^/e»«,  and  hU  toi/e  deatiiute  I  Is  it  surprising,  that 
many  good  men  renudned  longer  than  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  have 
done  adverse  to  a  party,  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors 
of  such  atrodous  calumnies  !  QtKilU  es,  nMcio;  sedper  quotes  agiSf  scio  et 
doUo, 

*  [Of  this  now  harmless  injustice  Mr.  Talfourd  speaks  as  follows,  in  his 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life,  accompanying  the  delightful  Letters  of  Charles 
lAmfai  "  It  was  surely  rather  too  much,  even  for  partisans,  when  denoun- 
eiog  their  political  opponentB,"-^in  the  poem  of  the  *  New  Morality'  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Anti-Jacobin,') — "  as  men  who  *  dirt  on  private  worth  and 
virtae  threw,'  thus  to  slander  two  young  men  of  the  most  exemplary  char- 
aeter— one  of  an  almost  puritanical  exactness  of  demeanor  and  conduct — 
and  the  other  persevering  in  a  life  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  chequered  only  by 

*  frailties  of  a  sweet  nature,  which  endeared  him  even  to  those  who  wer« 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  necessary  to  appreciate  the  touching  example 
<»f  his  severer  virtues."    VoL  i.  p.  120. 

Hiis  passage  I  quote  not,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  refuting  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  of  1798,  but  for  its  warm  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  my  other's 
friend,  Mr.  Lamb.  Having  quoted  it,  I  can  not  but  observe,  as  regards  the 
terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  Mr.  Southej  (my  revered  imcle),  that  his 
piurity, — a  pureness  of  heart  and  spirit  far  beyond  any  that  mere  exacti- 
tade  of  demeanor  and  conduct  could  evidence  or  express, — ^was  utterly  un- 
ndzed,  as  to  me  it  seems,  with  puritonlim,  either  in  opinion  or  in  spirit. 
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tings  no  more  than  my  own  furnished  the  original  occasion  to 
this  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  to  the  clamors  against 
its  supposed  founders  and  proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  heliere  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads 
were  in  themselves  the  cause.  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  two 
volumes  so  entitled.*  A  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
these  confirms  me  in  the  helief,  that  the  omission  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine  tenths  of  the  criticism 
on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaration,  however,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  reader  has  taken  it  up,  as  he  would  any  other 
collection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjects  or  inter- 
ests from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  intermingled 
with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utters  in  his 
own  person  and  character  ;  with  the  proviso,  that  these  poems 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  had  his  attention 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  that  case,  as  actu- 
ally happened  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  the  lines  and 
passages  which  might  have  ofiended  the  general  taste,  would 
have  been  considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to  in- 
attention, not  to  perversity  of  judgment.  The  men  of  business 
who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  no- 
tices of  men  and  manners  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  little  poetry,  are  most 
stimulated  with  that  species  of  it,  which  seems  most  distant  from 
prose,  would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether. 

•  [See  arUe,  note,  p.  144.— .Sa.] 

Melj  we  not  say  that  the  deepest  and  most  pervading  purity  is  predusive 
ofpuritaniam  f  On  this  point  he  might  be  favorably  contrasted  with  Cow- 
per,  as  well  as  honorably  compared  to  him  in  moral  strictness,  and  perhaps 
raised  above  him  on  the  score  of  that  deeper  purity  which  is  a  satiUM 
rather  than  a  principle.  ^^ 

Of  Mr.  Lamb's  character  in  this  resfect  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription which  has  been  preserved  in  the  specimens  of  his  Table  Talk.  It 
was  of  Charles  Lamb  that  he  said,  "  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  gentle 
creature's  mind,  which  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  things  around 
him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pollution.  All 
things  are  shadows  to  him,  except  those  whick  move  his  affections." 

Some  further  account  of  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  found  in  the  Uographical  sup- 
plement at  the  end  of  the  volume. — S.  0. 
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Othen  more  catholic  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be 
moet  pleased  when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  them- 
selves with  deciding,  that  the  author  had  been  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  elevation  of  his  style  and  subject.  Not  a  few, 
perhaps,  might,  by  their  admiration  of  the  Lines  written  near 
Tintem  Abbey,  on  revisiting  the  Wye,  those  Left  upon  a  Yew 
Tree  Seat,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  and  Ruth,  have  been 
gradually  led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  The  Brothers,  the 
Hart^leap  Well,  and  whatever  other  poems  in  that  collection  may 
be  described  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  those  written  in 
the  highest  and  those  in  the  humblest  style ;  as  for  instance  be- 
tween the  Tintem  Abbey,  and  The  Thorn,  or  Simon  Lee.* 
Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  further  change,  and  still  remain 
unreconciled  to  the  colloquial  phrases,  or  the  imitations  of  them, 
that  are,  more  or  less,  scattered  through  the  class  last  mentioned  ; 
yet  even  from  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from  the  merit 
of  the  whole  work  ;  or,  what  is  sometimes  not  unpleasing  in  the 
publication  of  a  new  writer,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  natural 
tendency,  and  consequently  the  proper  direction  of  the  author's 
genius. 

In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,!  I  believe,  we  may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin 
of  the  unexampled  opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings 
have  been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  passages  in 
the  poems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  the  theory.  What  in  and  for  themselves  would  have 
been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least 
comparative  failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  announced  as 
intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  ftill  deliberation.  Thus 
the  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joined  with  those  which 
had  pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though  they  formed  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the  few  exceptions,  gave 
wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems  and  the 

*  [The  poems  here  mentioned  are  now  found  in  the  oolleeted  edition  of 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Works  as  follows :  H.  p.  161.  V.  p.  T— p.  J82.  IL  p. 
106.    I.  p.  109.    n.  p.  141— p.  124.    V.  p.  11.— Ed.] 

f  [This  Pre£EUM,  published  in  1800,  is  now  printed  II  p.  808.-— JUL] 
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poet.  In  all  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predis- 
poses the  mind  to  anger.  Not  ahle  to  deny  that  the  author  po8< 
sessed  hoth  genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they  felt  very  positive, 
— ^but  yet  were  not  quite  certain  that  he  might  not  be  in  the 
right,  and  they  themselves  in  the  wrong ;  an  unquiet  state  of 
mind,  which  seeks  alleviation  by  quarrelling  with  the  occasion  of 
it,  and  by  wondering  at  the  perverseness  of  the  man,  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade  them,  that 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ; 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  admiring  without 
judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  censure  without  reason.* 

•  In  opinions  of  long  continuance,  and  in  which  we  have  never  before 
been  molested  by  a  single  doubt,  to  be  suddenly  convinced  of  an  error,  U 
almost  like  being  convinced  of  a  fault.  There  is  a  state  of  mind,  which  \s 
the  direct  antithesis  of  that,  which  takes  place  when  we  make  a  bull.  The 
bull  mainly  consists  in  the  bringing  together  two  incompatible  thoughts, 
with  the  sensation,  but  without  the  sense,  of  their  connection.  The  psycho- 
logical condition,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  possibility,  of  this  state, 
being  such  disproportionate  vividnesa  of  two  distant  thoughts,  as  ex- 
tinguishes or  obscures  the  consciousness  of  the  intermediate  images  or  con- 
ceptions, or  wholly  abstracts  the  attention  from  them.  Thus  in  the  well- 
known  bull,  "  I  teas  a  fine  child,  but  they  changed  me;"  the  first  conception 
expressed  in  the  word  "  /,"  is  that  of  personal  identity — Ego  contemplans : 
the  second  expressed  in  the  word  " me"  is  the  visual  image  or  object  by 
which  the  mind  represents  to  itself  its  past  condition,  or  rather,  its  per- 
sonal identity  under  the  form  in  which  it  imagined  itself  previously  to  have 
exi8ted,-^^j^o  eontemplatus.  Now  the  change  of  one  visual  image  for 
another  involves  in  itself  no  absurdity,  and  becomes  absurd  only  by  its  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  whole  attention  beiug  successively  absorbed  in  each  singly,  so  as  not  to 
notice  the  interjacent  notion,  changed,  which  by  its  incongruity  with  the 
first  thought,  T,  constitutes  the  bull.  Add  only,  that  this  process  is  facili- 
tated by  the  ciroumstance  of  the  words  /,  and  me,  being  sometimes  cquiviv- 
lent,  and  sometimes  having  a  distinct  meaning ;  sometimes,  namely,  signi- 
fying the  act  of  self-oonsoiousness,  sometimes  the  external  image  in  and  by 
which  the  mind  represents  that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  symbol  of  its 
individuality.  Now  suppose  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  you  will  have  a 
distinct  sense  of  the  connection  between  two  conceptions,  without  that  sen« 
sation  of  such  connection  which  is  supplied  by  habit.  The  man  feels  as  if 
be  were  standing  on  his  head,  though  he  can  not  but  see  that  he  is  truly 
standing  on  his  feet.  This,  as  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course  have  a 
tendency  to  associate  itself  with  him  who  occasions  it ;  even  as  persons, 
who  have  been  by  painful  means  restored  from  derangement,  are  known  to 
feel  an  involuntary  Ji^Uke  towards  their  phy&ioian. 
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That  this  conjecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  from  the  noticeable  fact,  which  I  can  state  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  same  general  censure  has  been  grounded  by 
almost  every  difierent  person  on  some  difierent  poem.  Among 
those,  whose  candor  and  judgment  I  estimate  highly,  I  distinctly 
remember  six  who  expressed  their  objections  to  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads almost  in  the  same  words,  and  alU^ether  to  the  same  pur- 
port, at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems  had 
given  them  great  pleasure  ;  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the 
composition  which  one  cited  as  execrable,  another  quoted  as  his 
favorite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  could 
the  same  experiment  have  been  tried  wiUi  these  volumes,  as  was . 
made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  picture,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  :  the  parts  which  had  been  covered  by  black 
spots  on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  albo  lapide  notata 
on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  assuredly  hard  and  unjust  to  ^x 
the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  with  as  much 
aversion,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole 
work,  instead  of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much  blank 
paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller's  catalogue  ;  especially,  as  no  one 
pretended  to  have  found  in  them  any  immorality  or  indelicacy ; 
and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
so  many  light  or  inferior  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much 
alloy  in  a  weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong  sound  sense 
I  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to  revere,  making  the  usual 
complaints  to  me  concerning  both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  minor  poems;  I  admitted  that  there  were  some 
few  of  the  tales  and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  find  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been  recorded  in  metre.  I  men- 
tioned Alice  Fell*  as  an  instance ;  "  Nay,"  replied  my  friend 
with  more  than  usual  quickness  of  manner,  "  I  can  not  agree 
with  you  there  I — that,  I  own,  does  seem  to  rac  a  i%markably 
pleasing  poem."  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (for  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally  unqualified  to  the 
two  subsequent  volumes),  I  have  heard  at  different  times,  and 
from  diflerent  individuals,  every  single  poem  extolled  and  repro- 
bated, with  the  exception  of  those  of  loftier  kind,  which,  as  was 
•  [Poet.  Works,  P.  18.— Ja.] 
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before  obsenred,  seem  to  hare  won  umyenal  praise.  This  &ot 
of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in  my  censures,  had  not  a 
still  stronger  ground  been  furnished  by  the  strange  contrast  of  the 
heat  and  long  continuance  of  the  opposition,  with  the  nature  of 
the  faults  stated  as  justifying  it.  The  seductive  faults,  the  dulcia 
vitia  of  Cowley,  Marini,*  or  Darwin  might  reasonably  be  thought 
capable  of  corrupting  the  public  judgment /or  half  a  century,  and 
require  a  twenty  years'  war,  campaign  after  campaign,  in  order 
to  dethrone  the  usurper  and  re-establish  the  legitimate  taste.  But 
that  a  downright  simpleness,  under  the  afiectation  of  simplicity, 
prosaic  words  in  feeble  metre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases, 
-  and  a  preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or  at  best  trivial  associations 
and  characters,  should  succeed  in  forming  a  school  of  imitators,  a 
company  of  almost  religious  admirers,  and  this  too  among  young 
men  of  ardent  minds,  liberal  education,  and  not 

with  aoademio  laurelB  unbestowed ; 

and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetry,  which  is  char- 
acterized as  below  criticism,  should  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
well-nigh  engrossed  criticism,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only«  butt 
of  review,  magazine,  pamphlet,  poem,  and  paragraph ; — ^this  is 
indeed  matter  of  wonder.  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest 
«hould  stiU  continue  asf  undecided  as  that  between  Bacchus  and 

*  [John  Baptist  Marini  or  Marino,  a  celebrated  poet,  known  by  the  name 
of  II  Cavalier  Marino,  was  born  at  Naples,  Oct.  18,  1569,  died  in  the  same 
city,  March  21,  1626.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Adoniee,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIIL  and  first  published  at  P&ris  in  folio,  1651.  He  left 
many  other  poems,  among  them.  La  Strange  de  gV Innoeentit  Ven.  1688, 4to. 
and  Xa  lArOy  Rime  Amorose,  Maritime^  Botekereece,  A/o.  16to.  Yen.  1629. — 

ac] 

f  Without  however  the  apprehensions  attributed  to  the  Pagan  reformer 
of  the  poetic  republic  If  we  may  judge  from  the  preface  to  the  recent  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  Mr.  W.  would  have  answered  with  Xanthias — 

«   <h)  <r  d«c  ideiaac  rdv  ijfo^  tuv  fiiffmruv, 

KoX  Tdc  direi?MC ;  SAN.  6  ftd  AZ,  6^  k^pavrtoa} 

1  Rantt,  492-8. 

["  And  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  Poets  distinguished  by  this  prime 
quality,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention ;  yet  justified  by  recollection  of  the 
insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable,  and  the  presumptuous,  have  heaped 
upon  these  and  my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  poatarity  upon  myself^  I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if 
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the  frogs  in  Aristophaaea ;  when  the  former  descended  to  the 
reahns  of  the  departed  to  bring  back  the  spirit  of  old  aiul  genu- 
ine poesy; — 

A.  dXk'  i^oXota^  doTu  KoaS, 
66iv  ydp  if  <UA*,  rj  Kod^, 
olfiu^er  6  yap  /mi  fiiXei, 

X,    dk2^  ft^  KCKpa^ofieaOd 

Yf  drcoaov  ij  ^dpwy^  uv  fijidv 
Xavddvy  (Ji*  ifiipacr 
QpfKCKtKl^i  Kod^,  Kod^I 

A.     T8T(f)  yiip  &  viK^aere. 

A.    kd^  ft^  ifielc  ye  6tj  /** 
olShrore,  KeKpd^ofiai  ydp, 
Kfv  fie  diy,  dC  ^juiipaCf 
iaq  dv  {ffuiv  hrucpaiijau  toO  koo^  / 
X.    ^peKeKeKi^j  KaAS,  KOA'S  /» 

During  the  last^year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,  1794,  1 

And  here  let  me  hint  to  the  authors  of  the  numerous  parodies,  and  pre- 
tended imitations  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  that  at  once  to  conoeal  and 
conyey  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  semblance  of  folly  and  dulness,  as  is  done  in 
the  Clowns  and  Fools,  nay  even  in  the  Dogberry,  of  our  Shakspeare,  is 
doubtless  a  proof  of  genius,  or  at  all  events  of  satirio  talent ;  but  that  the 
attempt  to  ridicule  a  silly  and  childish  poem»  by  writing  anotiier  still  sillier 
and  still  more  childish,  can  only  prove  (if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all)  that  the 
parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead  than  the  original  writer,  and,  what  is 
far  worse,  a  malignant  coxcomb  to  boot  The  talent  for  mimicry  seems 
strongest  where  the  human  race  are  most  degraded.  The  poor,  naked  half- 
human  savages  of  New  Holland  were  found  excellent  mimics :  and,  in  civil- 
ized society,  minds  of  the  very  lowest  stamp  alone  satirize  by  oopying.  At 
least  the  diifference  which  must  blend  with  and  balance  the  likeness,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  just  imitation,  existing  here  merely  in  caricature,  detracts 
from  the  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  iota  to  the  credit  of  his  under- 
standing. 
•  [R<ma,  226-7,  267-66.— ^<i] 

the  notoriety  of  the  fact  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I  have  given 
in  these  imfiivorable  times,  evidence  of  exertiocd  of  this  faculty  upon  its 
worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  Man,  his  natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ;  which  have  the 
same  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to 
be  holden  in  undying  remembrance.'' — ^Preface  to  Wordsworth's  Poeras^ 
1816.— JUL] 
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became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  puhlication,  en- 
titled Descriptive  Sketches  ;*  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emer- 
gence of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more 
evidently  announced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular  lines  and  peri- 
ods, there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  comhined 
with  words  and  images  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms  rise  out  of 
a  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the  rich  fruit  is 
elaborating.  The  language  is  not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  hut 
at  times  knotty  and  contorted,  as  hy  its  own  impatient  strength ; 
while  the  novelty  and  struggling  crowd  of  images,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  difficulties  of  the  style,  demands  always  a 
greater  closeness  of  attention,  than  poetry — at  all  events,  than 
descriptive  poetry — ^has  a  right  to  claim.  It  not  seldom  there- 
fore justified  the  complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that  I  saw  an  emblem  of  the 
poem  itself,  and  of  the  author's  genius  as  it  was  then  displayed.^- 

Tis  storm ;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hour  tafaour, 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour ; 
The  sl^  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight : 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night ; 
Yet  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light  1 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm, 
Olances  the  fire-clad  eagle's  wheeling  form ; 
Eastward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs  that  o*er  the  lake  recline ; 
Those  Eastern  clifi&  a  hundred  streams  unfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold ; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shun 
The  ioeatf  that  bums  like  one  dUated  sun, 
Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  moimtains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire." 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  its  process  to  full  development,  under- 
goes as  many  changes  as  its  Greek  namesake,  the  butterfly.t 

»  [Pubtsbed  in  1798.— -Ri] 

f  The  Butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 

The  soul's  fiiir  emblem,  and  its  only  name — 

But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  trade 

Of  mortal  life  1    For  in  this  earthly  frame 

Ours  IB  the  reptile's  lot,  mUbh  toil,  much  blame, 

Manifold  motions  making  little  speed, 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed. 
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And  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  genius  clears  and  purifies  itself 
from  the  faults  and  errors  of  its  earliest  products  ;  faults  whicli, 
in  its  earliest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusive  and  confluent, 
because  as  heterogeneous  elements,  which  had  only  a  temporary' 
use,  they  constitute  the  very  ferment,  by  which  themselves  are 
carried  oK  Or  we  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which 
must  work  on  the  humors,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  future  recurrence.  I  was 
in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
Mr.  Wordsworth  personally,  and  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall 
hardly  forget  the  sudden  efiect  produced  on  my  mind,  by  his  reci- 
tation of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  remains  unpublished, 
but  of  which  the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those 
of  The  Female  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volimie 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.*  There  was  here  no  mark  of  strained 
thought,  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  turbulence  of  imagery ; 
and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself  well  described  in  his  Lines  on  re- 
visiting the  Wye,  manly  reflection  and  human  associations  had 
given  both  variety,  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  objects, 
which,  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  fi .st  love,  they  had 
seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  nor  permit.t     The  occasional  ob- 

*  [The  poem  to  which  reference  is  here  nu&de  was  intituled  "  An  Adven- 
ture on  Salisbury  Plain."  Mr.  Wordsworth  afterwards  broke  it  up,  and 
"  The  Female  Vagrant"  is  composed  out  of  it. — Ed] 

f  [For  nature  then 

(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  alL— I  fan  not  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — ^That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
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scurities,  which  had  risen  from  an  imperfect  control  over  the  re 
sonrces  of  his  native  language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  illogical  phrases, 
at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic,  which  hold  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  the  technique  of  ordinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less, 
a]loy  the  earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  attention 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthlessness  and  incon- 
gruity.*    I  did  not  perceive  any  thing  particular  in  the  mere 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  *,  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  idl  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  II  pp.  164-^.— ^.  J 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest  poems,  The  Evening  Walk 
and  the  Descriptive  Sketches,  is  more  free  from  this  latter  defect  than  most 
of  the  young  poets  hia  contemporaries.  It  may,  however,  be  exemplified, 
together  with  the  harsh  and  obscure  construction,  in  which  he  more  often 
offended,  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  *Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by. 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry ; 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodful  ear, 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray, 
And  apple  nckena  pale  in  summer's  ray; 
^*n  here  content  has  fixed  her  mniling  reign 
With  independence^  child  of  high  disdain." 

I  hope,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no  other  purposs 
than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  understood  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  not  republished  these  two  poems  entire.^ 


^  [The  passage  stands  thus  in  the  last  and  corrected  edition : — 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 
'Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 
Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  bleak  to  rear 
That  common  growth  of  earth  the  foodful  ear ; 
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style  of  the  poem  alluded  to  during  its  recitation,  except  indeed 
such  difference  as  was  not  separaBle  from  the  thought  and  man- 
ner ;  and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or  less,  re- 
calls to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style,  would  douhtless 
have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  more  frequent  descent  to 
the  phrases  of  ordinary  life,  than  could  without  an  ill  efiect  have 
been  hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common  defects,  or  to 
those  more  properly  his  own,  which  made  so  unusual  an  impres- 
sion on  my  feelings  inmiediately,  and  subsequently  on  my  judg- 
ment It  was  the  union  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought ; 
the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty in  modifying,  the  objects  observed  ;  and  above  all  the  origi- 
nal gifl  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the 
iepth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents,  and 
situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  custom  had  bedim- 
med  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  the  dew-drops. 

This  excellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  is 
more  or  less  predominant,  and  which  constitutes  the  character  of 
his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repeated 
meditations  led  me  first  to  suspect — (and  a  more  intimate  anal- 
ysis of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  functions, 
and  efilects  matured  my  conjecture  into  full  conviction) — that 
Fancy  and  Imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  difierent 
faculties,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  either 
two  names  with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  and 
higher  degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own,  easy 
to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  <pnyraaia 
than  the  Latin  imaginatio  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  so- 
cieties there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  im- 
conscious  good   sense  working   progressively  to  desynonymize* 

*  This  is  e£fected  either  by  giving  to  the  one  word  a  general,  and  to  the 
other  an  exdusive  use :  as  "  to  pnt  on  the  bock"  and  "  to  indorse  f  or  by  an 
actual  distinction  of  meanings,  aa  "  naturalist,"  and  "  physician  f  or  by  dif- 
ference of  relation,  as  "  F  and  "  Me"  (each  of  which  the  rustics  of  our  differ- 
ent provinces  still  use  in  all  tbe  cases  singular  of  the  first  personal  pro- 

Where  the  green  apple  shrivels  on  the  spray, 

And  pines  the  unripened  pear  in  summer's  kindliest  ray ; 

Even  bere  Content  has  fixed  her  smiUng  reign 

With  Independenoe,  child  of  high  Disdain.  L  p.  80.— JSUL] 
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those  words  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  which  the  oonflux 
of  dialects  supplied  to  the  mere  homogeneous  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  German  :  and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  ac- 
cidents of  translation  from  original  works  of  different  countries, 
occasion  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  to  he  proved  is,  that  two  conceptions  perfectly 
distinct  are  confused  under  one  and  the  same  word,  and — this 
done — ^to  appropriate  that  word  exclusively  to  the  one  meaning, 
and  the  synonyme,  should  there  he  one,  to  the  other.  But  if — 
(as  will  he  oflen  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences) — ^no  synonyme 
exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  horrow  a  word.  In  the  present 
instance  the  appropriation  has  already  hegun,  and  heen  legiti- 
mated in  the  derivative  adjective  :  Milton  had  a  highly  imagi- 
native, Cowley  a  -very  fanciful  mind.  If  therefore  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  estahlishing  the  actual  existence  of  two  faculties  gen- 
erally difierent,  the  nomenclature  would  he  at  once  determined. 
To  the  faculty  hy  which  I  had  characterized  Milton,  we  should 
confine  the  term  *  imagination  ;*  while  the  other  would  he  con 
tra-distingaished  as  'fancy.'  Now  were  it  once  fiilly  ascer 
tained,  that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that 
of  delirium  from  mania,^  or  Otway*s 

noun).  Even  the  mere  difference,  or  corruption,  in  the  prononciAtion  of 
the  Bame  word,  if  it  have  become  general,  -will  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
distinct  signification;  thus  "property"  and  " propriety f  the  latter  of 
whicb,  even  to  the  time  of  Charles  it  was  the  written  word  for  all  the 
senses  of  both.  There  is  a  sort  of  minim  immortal  among  the  animalcula 
infusoria^  which  has  not  naturallj  either  birth,  or  death,  absolute  begin- 
ning, or  absolute  end:  for  at  a  certain  period  a  small  point  appears  on  its 
back,  which  deepens  and  lengthens  till  the  creature  divides  into  two,  and 
the  same  process  recommences  in  each  of  the  halves  now  become  integral 
This  may  be  a  fanciful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  emblem  of  the  forma- 
tion of  words,  and  may  facilitate  the  ocmception,  how  immense  a  nomencla- 
ture may  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  sounds  by  rational  beings  in  a  so- 
cial state.  For  each  new  application,  or  excitement  of  the  same  sound,  will 
call  forth  a  different  sensation,  which  can  not  but  affect  the  pronunciation. 
The  after  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensation,  will 
modify  it  still  further ;  till  at  length  all  trace  of  the  original  likeness  is 
worn  away. 

"  ["  Tou  may  conceive  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  Fancy  and  the 
Imagination  in  this  way ; — ^that,  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the  reaaoa 
were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium  and  the  last  mania.  The 
fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  connection  natural  or  mora], 
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Lutes,  laurelsi  Beas  of  milk,  and  shipB  of  amber,* 
from  Shakspeare-6 

What  1  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  ?f 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the 'elements  ;  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  oonld  not  but  derive 
some  additional  and  important  light.  It  would  in  its  immediate 
effects  furnish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic ;  and 
ultimately  to  the  poet  himself  In  energetic  minds,  truth  soon 
changes  by  domestication  into  power  ;  and  from  directing  in  the 
discrimination  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  influenoive 
in  the  production.  To  admire  on  principle,  is  the  only  way  to 
imitate  without  loss  of  originality. 

but  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  some  accidental  ooinci- 
denoe ;  as  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Hudibras ; — 

The  Sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  Uaok  to  red  began  to  turn. 

The  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variety :  it  sees  all 
things  in  one,  ilpiu  nelV  una.  There  is  the  epio  imagination,  the  perfection 
of  which  is  in  Milton ;  and  the  dramatic,  of  which  Shakspeare  is  the  abso- 
lute  master.  The  first  gives  unity  by  throwing  back  into  the  distance ;  as 
after  the  magnificent  approach  of  the  Messiah  to  battle,  the  poet,  by  one 
touch  from  himself. 

Far  off  their  coming  shone 

makes  the  whole  one  image.  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  description 
of  the  entranced  Angels,  in  which  every  sort  of  image  from  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  air  is  introduced  to  diversify  and  illustrate,  the  reader  is 
brought  back  to  the  simple  image  by — 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded. 

The  dramatic  imagination  does  not  throw  back  but  brings  dose;  it 
stamps  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meamng,  as  in  Lear  through- 
out."   Table  Talk,  VL  p.  617. 

There  is  more  of  imagination  in  it — ^tbat  power  which  draws  all  things  to 
one, — ^which  makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attri- 
butes, subjects  and  their  accessories,  take  one  color  and  serve  to  one  effect  1 
lamb's  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth.    Prose  Works,  i.  pp.  189. — Ed-I 

[See  also  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface,  pp  29-30.— S.  C] 

•  [Venice  Preserved.    Act  v. — M.^ 

\  [Lear.    Act  iii.  sc  4.— 1.— ^d] 
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It  hu  been  already  hinted,  that  metaphysics  and  psychology 
have  long  been  my  hobby-hoise.  But  to  have  a  hobby-horse,  and 
to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  together,  that  they  pass 
almoi^  for  the  same.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  more 
good-humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  which  the  reader 
chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  confess  myself  uncertain, 
whether  the  satisfaction  from  the  perception  of  a  truth  new  to 
myself  may  not  have  been  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  conceit, 
that  it  would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  was  a  time, 
certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  myself,  in  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  been  the  first  of  my  countrymen,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  diverse  meaning  of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable, 
and  analyzed  the  faculties  to  which  they  should  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volume  of  synonymes*  I  have  not  yet 
seen  ;t  but  his  specification  of  the  terms  in  question  has  been 

•  ["  British  Synanymes  discriminated,  by  W.  Taylor."— JaL] 
f  I  ought  to  hare  added,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sheet  which  I  ac- 
cidentally met  with  at  the  printer's.  Even  from  this  scanty  specimen,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity,  of 
the  author.  That  his  distinctions  were  for  the  greater  part  unsatisfactory 
to  my  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  accuracy ;  but  it  may  possibly  be 
serviceable  to  him,  in  case  of  a  second  edition,  if  I  take  thia  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  query ;  whether  he  may  not  have  been  occasionally  misled, 
by  having  assumed,  as  to  me  he  appears  to  have  done,  the  non-existence  of 
any  absolute  synonymes  in  our  language  t  Now  I  can  not  but  think,  that 
there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posterity  to  distinguish  and  appro- 
priate, and  which  I  regard  as  so  much  reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother 
tongue.  When  two  distinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  one  or  more 
words— (and  suqh  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  is  progrea- 
sive  and  of  course  imperfect) — erroneous  consequences  will  be  drawn,  and 
what  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word  will  be  a£Srmed  as  true  in  toto.  Men 
of  research,  startled  by  the  consequences,  seek  in  the  things  themselves — 
(whether  in  or  out  of  the  mind) — for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  having 
discovered  the  difference,  remove  the  equivocation  either  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  two  or  more 
words,  which  had  before  been  used  promiscuously,  "mien  this  distinction 
has  been  so  naturalized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  language  does 
as  it  were  think  for  us — (like  the  sliding  rule  which  is  the  mechanic's  safe 
substitute  for  arithmetical  knowledge) — ^we  then  say,  that  it  is  evident  to 
common  sense.  Common  sense,  therefore,  differs  in  difTerent  ages.  What 
was  bom  and  christened  in  the  Schools  passes  by  degrees  into  the  world  at 
large,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  market  and  the  tea-ti^le.  At  least 
I  can  discover  no  other  meaning  of  the  term,  common  iente,  if  It  is  to  con- 
vey any  specific  difference  from  sense  and  judgment  in  genere^  and  where  it 
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clearly  shown  to  be  both  insufficient  and  erroneous  by  Mr.  Wozds- 
-worth  in  the  Preface  added  to  the  late  collection  of  his  Poems. 
The  explanation  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given,  will 
be  found  to  difier  from  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  our  objects  are 
difierent.     It  could  scarcely  indeed  happen  otherwise,  from  the 

10  not  lued  Bcbolastically  for  the  uniTersal  reason.  Thus  in  the  reign  of 
Cliarles  II  the  philosophic  world  was  called  to  arms  by  the  moral  sophisms 
ofHobbes,  and  the  ablest  writers  exerted  themselves  in  the  detection  of  an 
error,  which  a  school-boy  wotdd  now  be  able  to  oonfiite  by  the  mere  reool- 
leelion,  that  camptdtian  and  obligation  conveyed  two  ideas  perfectly  dis- 
parate, and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one,  had  been  ialsely  transferred 
to  the  other  by  a  mere  confusion  of  terms.* 

*  [See  Hobbes's  Treatise  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  (Eng.  Works.  IV. 
Sir  W.  Molesworth's  edit.)  The  term  obligation  is  not  used  by  Hobbes. 
His  position  is  that  some  actions  are  not  compelled,  but  that  all  are  ne- 
cessitated (pp.  261-2.)  "  Natural  efficacy  of  object*,"  he  says,  "  does  de- 
termine voluntary  agents,  and  necessitates  the  Will  and  consequently  the 
Action ;  but  for  moral  efficacy,  I  understand  not  what  he  means,  (p.  247.) 
— "  When  first  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  something,  to  which  im- 
mediately before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  his  will  is  not 
the  will  itself,  but  something  else  not  in  his  own  disposing.  So  that  whereas 
it  is  out  of  controversy  that  of  voluntary  actions  the  will  is  the  necessary 
cause,  and  by  this  which  is  said,  the  will  is  also  caused  by  other  things 
whereof  it  disposeth  not,  it  foUoweth  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  of 
them  necessary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated^  (p.  274.) 

A  voluntary  action,  therefore,  with  Hobbes,  is  an  action  necessarily  con- 
sequent on  or  identical  with,  the  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the 
understanding, — ^which  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the  understand- 
ing is  necessarily  determined  by  the  presentation  of  certain  "  external  ob- 
jects to  a  man  of  such  or  such  a  temperature."  (p.  267.)  Of  course  Obli- 
gation, or  a  law  of  Duty  grounded  on  conviction  of  a  universal  Right  and 
Wrong,  True  and  False,  has  no  place  in  Hobbes's  system ;  nor  can  that  sys- 
tem be  consistently  defended  against  the  charge  that  it  destroys  the  very 
foundations  of  all  morality  properly  underBt4X>d.  It  is  true  that  Hobbes 
himself  in  this  Treatise  denies  the  imputed  consequence ;  but  his  reasoning 
in  this  respect  is  so  weak, — depending  upon  a  cov^  use  of  the  terms  "  will" 
and  "  willingly"  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  that  necessarily  attached  to 
them  in  the  previous  positions, — ^that  it  can  not  but  be  suspected  that 
Hobbes  himself  felt  the  legitimacy  of  the  charge  that  upon  his  principles 
Morality,  in  any  shape  but  that  of  positive  Law,  was  an  empty  name. 
Practically,  what  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ? 

This  Treatise  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  of  all  Hobbes's  Works.  It 
contains  in  all  iU  naked  terrors  that  frightful  dogma,  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  with  scarcely  any  modification  but  in  form  been  reproduced  and  advo- 
cated with  sealons  reiteration  in  the  sermons  and  other  writings  of  thos« 
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advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent  conversation  with  him  on 
a  subject  to  which  a  iK)em  of  his  own  first  directed  my  attention, 
and  my  conclusions  concerning  which  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the  operation  of 
natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pur 
pose  to  consider  the  influences  of  fancy  and  imagination  as  they 
are  manifested  in  poetry,  and  from  the  different  effects  to  conclude 
their  diversity  in  kind  ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the 
seminal  principle,  and  then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  the  degree. 
My  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  branches  with 
their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the 
roots  as  far  as  they  lifl  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 

Yet  even  in  this  attempt  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  draw  riiore  largely  on  the  reader's  attention,  than  so  imme- 
thodical  a  miscellany  as  this  can  authorize  ;  when  in  such  a  work 
(the  Ecclesiastical  Policy)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judi- 
cious author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than 
for  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language, — and  though  he  wrote 
for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned  age, — saw  nevertheless  occasion 
to-  anticipate  and  guard  against  "complaints  of  obscurity,"  as 
often  as  he  was  to  trace  his  subject  "  to  the  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain."  "Which  (continues  he),  "  because  men  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  gi'eat  deal, 
than  acceptable  ;  and  the  matters  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of 
newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better  acquaii^ted  with  them)  dark 
and  intricate."*  I. would  gladly  therefore  spare  both  myself  and 
others  this  labor,  if  I  knew  how  without  it  to  present  an  intelli- 
gible statement  of  my  poetic  creed, — ^not  as  my  opinions,  which 
weigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductions  from  established  premises 

popular  diyiacs  who  have  so  largely  iufluenoed  the  public  mind  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  "  I  Bay,*"  says  Hobbea,  "  that  the  power  of  God  alone, 
without  other  helps,  is  sufficient  justification  of  any  action  he  doth."  (p 
249.)  "  Power  irresistible  justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  in 
whomsoever  it  be  found." — "  This  I  know ; — God  can  not  sin,  becatue  his 
doing  a  thing  makes  it  just,  and  consequently  no  Bin — end  therefore  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say,  God  can  sin :  but  to  say  God  can  so  order  the  world,  as  a 
sin  may  be  neeeBmrily  caused  thereby  in  a  man,  I  do  not  see  bow  it  is  any 
dishonor  to  Him."  (pp.  250-1.)  If  this  is  true,  God— the  &oo<i— differs 
from  Moloch  in  nothing  but  power. — Ed,'\ 
*  [B.  i,  ch.  i.  s.  2.— jSa:] 
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oonreyed  in  such  a  form  as  is  calculated  either  to  effect  a  funda- 
mental conviction  or  to  receive  a  fundamental  confutation.  If  I 
may  dare  once  more  adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  "They  unto 
■whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor,  which  they,  are 
not  willing  to  endure."*  Those  at  least,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for 
a  perversion  of  taste,  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attribu- 
ting strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their  own 
conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  me  not  to  refuse 
their  attention  to  my  own  statement  of  the  theory  which  I  do 
acknowledge  ;  or  shrink  jGrom  the  trouble  of  examining  the  groimd 
on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  ofier  in  its  justifi- 
cation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE   LAW   OP   ASSOCIATION ^ITS   mSTORT   TRACED   PROM 

ARISTOTLE    TO   HARTLEY. 

There  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been  impelled  as 
by  an  instinct  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  problem,  and 
who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to 
construct  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  Will.  Our 
various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements,  were  classed  as 
active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partaking  of  both.  A  still  finer 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  volimtary  and  the 
spontaneous.  In  our  perception  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely 
passive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  some  unknown  hand 
paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  Idealism,  may  be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with 
the  former,  or  Materialism  ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 

•  [B.  i.  ch.  i  B.  2.— jyL] 
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at  least  as  Tenerable  as  Gassendi*  or  Hobbes.f  These  conjee^ 
tures,  however,  concerning  the  mole  m  which  our  perceptions 
originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural  difierence  of  Things  and 
Thoughts.  In  the  former,  the  cause  appeared  wholly  external, 
while  in  the  latter,  sometimes  our  wiU  interfered  as  the  produ- 
cing or  determining  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed  to 
act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  conscious  efibrt  of 
the  will,  or  even  against  it.  Our  inward  experiences  were  tlms 
arranged  in  three  separate  classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the 
School-men  call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind  ;  the 
voluntary  ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the  middle  place 
between  both.  But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  meditate  on  any 
mode  of  action,  without  inquiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ; 
and  in  the  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist  and  natu- 
ral philosopher.  In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India  the 
analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  while 
experimental  research  was  still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For 
many,  very  many  centuries,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a 
new  truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect 
or  morals.  "With  regard,  however,  to  the  laws  that  direct  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  thought  and  the  principle  of  their  in- 
tellectual mechanism  there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  impor- 
tant exception  most  honorable  to  the  modems,  and  in  the  merit 
of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  largest  share.     Sir  James 

*  [Pierre  Oassendi,  a  philosopher  whose  lum  it  was  to  revive,  reform, 
and  improve  the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  who  wrote  against  Des  Cartes^ 
was  bom  in  1692,  at  Chaatersier  in  Provence,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1666. — 
S.C.] 

f  [Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  at  Malmesbury,  in  1688,  died  1679,  aged 
ninety-one.  His  works,  which  are  philosophical  and  political,  moral  and 
mathematical,  and  translations,  are  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Sir 
Wm.  Molesworth — the  Latin  works  in  five  vols.  8vo. ;  of  the  English,  nine 
vols.  8vo.,  have  appeared.  Cousin  observes  that  the  speculative  philosophy 
of  Hobbes,  who  was  a  materialist  in  doctrine,  has  not  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  practical  His  style  is  very  excellent,  condensed,  yet  with 
all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  diffuse  writing.  It  is  sharp  and  sparkliug  as  a 
diamond  Sir  James  Mackintosh  praises  it  highly  in  his  well-known  Dia 
sertation  on  the  Progress  of  £thi(»l  PhilDSophy.  He  says  of  it :  "Short, 
dear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language  never  Las  more  than  one  meaning,  which 
never  requires  a  second  thought  to  find."  See  his  whole  character  of  it  at 
p.  40.— S.  0.] 
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Mackintosh — (who,  amid  the  variet}  of  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments, is  not  of  less  repute  for  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his 
philosophical  inquiries  than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is 
said  to  render  their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive) — affirmed  in  the  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  association  as  established 
in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  original  impressions,  formed  the 
basis  of  all  true  psychology  ;  and  that  any  ontological  or  meta- 
phpical  science,  not  contained  in  such  (that  is,  an  empirical) 
psychology,  was  but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations. 
Of  this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he  declared 
Hobbes  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer,  while  its  full  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  intellectual  system  we  owed  to  Hartley  ;  who 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler  ;  the 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind  which  gravitation  is  to 
matter. 

Oi'  the  former  clause  in  this  assertion,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians,  including  their 
commentators,  tlic  School-men,  and  of  the  modem  British  and 
French  philosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Con- 
diUac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.-  So  wide  indeed  is  the 
chasm  between  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  philosophical  creed  and 
mine,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other :  and  to  bridge  it  over 
would  require  more  time,  skill,  and  power  than  I  believe  myself 
to  possess.  But  the  latter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a 
mere  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reasoning. 

First  then,  I  deny  Hobbes's  claim  in  toto ;  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work  De  Methodo,  preceded 
Hobbes's  De  Natura  Humana,  by  more  than  a  year.*     But 

♦  [Hobbes's  Treatise,  "  Human  Nature,"  written  by  him  in  English,  was 
published  in  1660,  although  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  is 
dated  in  1640.  Des  Cartes  (born  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  in  1696)  died  in 
Sweden,  to  which  country  he  had  been  called  by  Queeu  Christina,  in  1660. 
His  treatise,  De  Methodo,  %a8  origiually  written  in  French,  and  published 
in  1637  ;  the  Latin  version,  revised  and  augmented  by  Des  Cartes  himself, 
appeared  in  1644.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  contains  any  thing 
upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  incident,  to  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge afterwards  refers,  as  told  in  the  De  Metkodoy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Prineipia  PhUoaophiOy  Part  iv.  &  196.    This  latter  T-ork  was  published 
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what  is  of  much  more  importance,  Hobbes  builds  nothing  on  the 
principle  which  he  had  announced.  He  does  not  even  announce 
it,  as  diilering  in  any  respect  from  the  general  laws  of  material 
motion  and  impact :  nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  for  him  so  to  do, 
compatibly  with  his  system,  which  was  exclusively  material  and 
mechanical.  Far  other^'ise  is  it  with  Des  Cartes ;  greatly  as  he 
too  in  his  after- writings  (and  still  more  egregiously  his  followers 
De  la  Forge,  and  others)  obscured  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to 
explain  it  on  the  theory  of  nervous  fluids,  and  material  configura- 

in  1644.  But  neither  in  the  Principia  is  the  law  of  the  oontemporaneity 
of  imprcssioiiB  stated.  In  another  and  posthumous  work,  however,  Dracta- 
tus  de  Homing f  Part  v.  b.  73,  Des  Cartes  certainly  does,  in  a  short  inciden- 
tal paragraph,  mention  the  fact  and  the  ground  of  it : — 

Quinetiam  notandum  est,  quod  si  tantwn  aliqua  tjumnodi  foramina  reelu- 
derentur,  tU  A.  et  B.,  hoc  unum  in  causa  esse  posset,  ut  etiam  alia,  puia  C.  et 
D.  eodem  tempore  recludantur ;  prceeipue  si  sapius  omnia  simul  reclusa 
fuissenty  nee  solita  sint  una  sine  aliis  seorsum  aperiri.  Quod  ostendit,  quo 
paeto  recordatio  rei  unius  ezcitari  possit  per  recordaiionem  alterius,  qwB  ati- 
qttando  una  cum  ea  memoria  impressa  fuit.  Ut  si  videam  duos  oculos  cum 
nasOf  epntinuo  frontem,  et  os,  omnesque  alias  faciei  partes  imaginor,  quia 
assuetus  non  sum  unas  sine  aliis  videre.  Et  cum  video  ignem,  recordor 
colorem  ejus,  quern  viso  igne  percepi  aliquando. 

That  Ilobbes  was  not  the  discoverer  or  first  propounder  of  this  law  of 
nsjsociation  is,  indeed,  clear  enough ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  in- 
dc>btcd  to  Des  Cartes  for  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  adnutted  that 
he  states  the  rule  with  distinctness. 

"  The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to  another, 
IB  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are  produced 
by  sense."    II.  N.  c  iv.  2.    See  also  Leviathan,  Pt.  i  a  iil 

Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Hobbes  builds  notliing  on 
this  law.    He  at  least  clearly  saw  its  connection  with  speech. 

"  It  is  the  nature  almost  of  every  corporal  thing,  being  often  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  manner,  to  receive  continually  a  greater  and  greater  easi- 
ness and  aptitude  to  the  same  motion,  insomuch  as  in  time  the  same  be 
Cometh  so  habitual,  that  to  beget  it  there  needs  no  more  than  to  begin  it. 
The  passions  of  man,  as  they  are  the  beginning  of  voluntary  motions,  so  are 
they  the  beginning  of  spcedi,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  tongue.  And  men 
desiring  to  show  otliers  the  knowledge,  opinions,  conceptions,  and  passionB, 
which  arc  in  themselves,  and  to  that  end  having  invented  language,  have  by 
that  means  transferred  all  that  diBcursion  of  tBeir  mind  mentioned  in  the 
former  chapter,  by  the  motion  of  their  tongues,  into  di^ooursc  of  words: 
and  ra^to  now  ia  but  oratio,  for  the  most  part,  wherein  custom  hath  so 
great  a  power,  that  the  mind  suggesteth  only  the  first  word;  the  rest 
follow  habitually,  and  are  not  followed  by  the  mind,"  ±o,    H.  N.  c  v.  14 
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• 
tions.*  But,  in  his  interesting  work,  De  Methodo,  Des  Cartes 
relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  meditate  on  this 
suhject,  and  which  since  then  has  heen  oilen  noticed  and  em- 
ployed as  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who 
with  its  eyes  handaged  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  for  many  days  successively  of  pains, 
now  in  this  joint  and  now  in  that,  of  the  very  fingers  which  had 
been  cut  off.t  Des  Cartes  was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on 
the  uncertainty  with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to 
any  inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded  after  long  considera- 
tion to  establish  it  as  a  general  law  ;  that  contemporaneous  im- 
pressions, whether  images  or  sensations,  recall  each  other  me- 
chanically. On  this  principle,  as  a  ground-work,  he  built  up  the 
whole  system  of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
association.     He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  general  terms, 

*  [It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  more  indulgent 
here  to  Des  Cartes  than  the  truth  of  the  case  warrants.  The  IVaetatits  de 
Homine  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  great  "Work  of  which  he  gives  an  aecoimt 
in  his  De  Metkodo,  as  being  then  written ;  and  in  it  the  nervous  fluids  and 
material  configurations  are  displayed  as  precisely,  if  not  as  copiously,  as  by 
his  commentator  De  la  Forge  himself.  The  "  animal  spirits"  move  mind  and 
body.  See  De  Horn.  P.  iv.  s.  65,  <fec.  See  even  in  the  De  Melhodo  itself 
Denique  id  quod  hie  super  omnia  observari  meretur,  generatio  est  spirt tuum 
animalium,  qucs  out  insiar  venti  subtilissimiy  aut  poiius  flamnice  purissim^; 
qua  continue  e  torde  magna  copia  in  cerebrum  ascendens^  inde  per  nervos  in 
musados  penetrate  et  omnibus  membris  motum  dat,  dsc.  P.  80,  edit  1664. 
See  Spectator,  No.  417.  And  indeed  their  agency  is  distinctly  recogm'zed 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Principia,  in  which  the  story  of  the  child  is  rela- 
ted.~-i5y:] 

f  This  story  is  told  by  Des  Cartes  in  these  words  as  one  of  many  proo& 
that  animaniy  non  quatenus  est  in  singulis  membris^  sed  tantum  quatenus  est 
in  eerebroj  ea  qua  corpori  occidunt  in  singulis  membrist  nervorum  ope  sen- 
tire. — 

Cum  puella  euidam,  manum  gravi  morbo  affectam  habenti^  velarentur  octtii, 
quoties  ehirurgus  accedebat,  ne  eurationis  apparatu  turbaretur^  eiqtM^  post 
aliquot  dies  hrachium  ad  eubitum  ttsque,  ab  gangrenam  in  eo  serpentem,  fuis- 
set  amputatamy  et  panni  in  ejus  locum  ila  substituti^  ut  eo  se  privaiam  esse 
plane  ignoraret,  ipsa  interim  varios  dolores^  nunc  in  uno  e/us  manus  qua 
abscissa  erat  digito^  nunc  in  alio  se  sentire  querebatur.  Quod  sane  aliunde 
conHngere  non  poteraty  quam  ex  eo,  quod  nervi,  qui  prius  ex  cerebro  ad  ma- 
num descetidebanty  iuneque  in  braehio  juxla  eubitum  terminabantur^  eodem 
modo  ibi  moverentur^  ac  prius  moveri  debuissent  in  manUy  ad  sensum  hujus 
9d  iUiuSy  digiH  dolentis  antnus  in  cerebro  residenti  in^rimendum.  Prina 
T.  IQe.—^d] 
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• 
but  generic  images, — sunder  the  name  of  abstract  ideas, — aotaally 

existed,  and  in  what  consist  their  nature  and  power.  As  one 
word  may  become  the  general  exponent  of  many,  so  by  associa- 
tion a  simple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.*"  But  in  truth 
Hobbes  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discovery,  and  introduces 
this  law  of  association,  or  (in  his  own  language)  discursion  of 
mind,  as  an  admitted  fact,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which,  and 
this  by  causes  purely  physiological,  he  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  system  is  briefly  this  ;t  whenever  the  senses  are  impinged  on 
by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their  finer  particles,  there  results  a  corres 
pendent  motion  of  the  innermost  and  subtlest  organs.  This  mc 
tion  constitutes  a  representation^  and  there  remains  an  impressiof 
of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disposition  to  repeat  the  same  motion. 
Whenever  we  feel  several  objects  at  the  same  time,  the  impres- 
sions that  are  lefl  (or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas) 
are  linked  together.  Whenever  therefore  any  one  of  the  move- 
ments, which  constitute  a  complex  impression,  is  renewed  through 
the  senses,  the  others  succeed  mechanically.  It  follows  of  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  that  Hobbes,  as  well  as  Hartley  and  all  others 
who  derive  association  from  the  connection  and  interdependence 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  constitute  our 
thoughts,  must  have  reduced  all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  Time. 
But  even  the  merit  of  announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  pre- 
cision can  not  be  fairly  conceded  to  him.  For  the  objects  of  any 
two  ideast  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same  sensation  in  order 

•  [The  Editor  has  never  been  able  to  find  in  the  writinga  of  Des  Cartes 
any  thmg  coming  up  to  the  statement  in  the  text  Certainly  nothing  of  the 
sort  follows  the  paragraph  containing  the  story  of  the  amputated  hand. 
That  Des  Cartes  was  a  Nominalist  is  dear  from  the  following  passage : — 

Bt  optime  comprehendimuSf  quapacto  a  varia  magnitudine.figura  et  molu 
particularum  unius  corporia,  varii  tnotua  loealea  in  alio  eorpore  exciientur  ; 
nullo  autem  modo  possumm  inUlUgere,  quo  pacio  ab  iiadem  {magnitudine 
scilicet^  figura,  et  motu\  cUiquid  alitid  produeaturf  omnino  diversa  ab  ip8i$ 
naturcBt  quales  aunt  ilia  forma  tubztantialea  et  qualitatea  recUeSy  quat  in  re- 
biu  esse  multi  supponunt ;  nee  etiam  quo pacto pottea  iita  ^ualii'ateJt  atU/or- 
ina  vim  habeant  in  aliis  eorporihua  mottts  locales  exeitandi,  Princip.  iv. 
198.—^ 

f  [See  Human  Kature,    C.  ii.  111.    Leviathan  nbi  supra. — Ed."] 

X  I  here  use  the  word  idea  in  Mr.  Hume's  sense  on  account  of  its  general 
currency  amongst  the  English  meLaphysicianB ;  though  against  my  own 
judgment,  for  I  believe  that  the  vague  use  of  this  word  has  been  the  oauM 
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to  become  mutually  associable.  The  same  result  will  follow 
when  one  only  of  the  two  ideas  has  been  represented  by  the 
senses,  and  the  other  by  the  memory. 

of  much  error  and  more  confasion.  The  word,  Idfa,  in  its  original  sense  as 
used  by  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  Qoepel  of  St.  Matthew,  represented 
the  visual  abstraction  of  a  distant  object,  when  Ve  see  the  whole  without 
diBtingoishing  its  parts.*  Plato  adopted  it  as  a  technical  term,  and  as  the 
antithesis  to  elSuTuoVf  or  sensuous  image ;  the  transient  and  perishable  em- 
blem, or  mental  word,  of  the  idea.  Ideas  themselves  he  considered  as  mys- 
terious powers^  living,  seminal,  formative,  and  exempt  from  time.*  In  this 
sense  the  word  Idea  became  the  property  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it 
seldom  occurs  in  Aristotle,  without  some  such  phrase  annexed  to  it,  as  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  or  as  Plato  says.  Our  English  writers  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  or  somewhat  later,  employed  it  either  in  the  original 
sense,  or  Platonically,  or  in  a  sense  nearly  correspondent  to  our  present 
use  of  the  substantive,  Ideal ;  always  however  opposing  it,  more  or  less  to 
intage,  whether  of  present  or  absent  objects.  The  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  following  interesting  exemplification  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.  "  St.  Lewis  the  King  sent  Ivo  Bishop  of  Chartres  on  an  embassy, 
and  he  told,  that  he  met  a  grave  and  stately  matron  on  the  way  with  a  cen- 
ter of  fire  in  one  hand,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  observing 
her  to  have  a  melancholy,  religious,  and  phantastio  deportment  and  look, 

*  [ rdv  eldov 

Kpariovra  X^P^C  dhc^,  Pufzdv  nap'  'OXCfimov 
Kelvov  /card  ;t/wvov  /  I6ia  re  naViv 
&pq.  re  KeKpoftivov^—Clymp.  XL  (X.)  121. 

oi»  yiv6aKQV,  6n  roH  IXXovrov  irapix^  PeXriovac  dvSpoff 
Koi  TTtif  yvufirfv,  Kol  t^  ISiav, — ^Aristopb.  Plut  508-9. 

^  6iif  Idia  airov  6g  dorpan^,  koI  rd  lv6vfia  abrod  Aevicdv  i^^e^  ;t<<M'.—- > 
Matt  xzviii  Z,^E<L] 

»  [See  the  Timssus.  (Bekk.  m.  iL  28.)  5tov  ftht  oiv  &v  6  dijfuovpydc 
trpdc  Td  Karii  Taird.  ix^v  P^firov  del,  TOtovri,}  rivl  irpo(TXP<^fi^oc  napadeiy/iaTif 
T^  I6iav  aOrod  xai  dvpofuv  direpyd^ffrai,  KaXdv  i^  dvuyKffc  oUruc  dnoreXeia- 
dot  irdv.  But  the  word  I6ia  is  used  by  Plato  in  several  senses,  modified 
according  to  the  natures,  divine  or  human,  in  which  he  represents  the  ideas 
as  placed.  See  the  fine  moral  passage  in  the  Republic  (vii.  8.) — iv  r^  yvo- 
(FT^  reXevraia  If  rod  dyadoO  Idia  Kal  fiaytg  dpdadai,  d^iiaa  di  avXXoyiaria 
ehfoi  6c  dpa  wuai  navruv  aUrrf  dpOov  re  Koi  kcX^v  alria,  iv  re  dpart^  ^ 
Koi  rbv  TOvTov  Kvpiov  nKodaa,  iv  re  vojjti^  aitil  /cvpia  dX^Oeiav  Kai  vovv 
vapaaxoiUviiy  xal  6ti  del  tovttjv  IStlv  rdv  fuXXovra  ifn^povuf  npd^eiv  ^  I6ia 
^  dijftooi^. 

The  notes  appended  by  the  enthusiastic  Thomas  Taybr  to  his  transhition 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Ari»totle  are  full  of  learned  illustration  upon  this 
iolgeot— i^l 
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Long*  however  before  either  Hobbes  or  Des  Cartes  the  law  of 
association  had  been  defined,  and  its  important  functions  set  forth 

he  asked  her  what  those  symbols  meant,  and  wliat  she  meant  to  do  with 
her  fire  and  water ;  she  answered,  My  purpose  is  with  the  fire  to  burn 
paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  may 
serve  God  purely  for  the  love  of  God.  But  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spir- 
its which  love  virtue  so  metaphysically  as  to  abstract  from  her  all  smsibU 
compositiofUj  and  love  the  purity  of  the  ideaT^  Des  Cartes  having  intro- 
duced into  his  philosophy  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  material  idecu,— or  cer- 
tain configurations  of  the  brain,  which  were  as  so  many  moulds  to  the  in- 
fluxes of  the  external  world, — Locke  adopted  the  term,  but  extended  its 
signification  to  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind's  attention  or 
consciousness.*  Hume,  distinguishing  those  representations  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  a  present  object  from  those  reproduced  by  th« 
mind  itself,  designated  the  former  by  impressions,  and  confined  the  word 
idea  to  the  latter.^ 

*  [For  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph,  and  in  part  for  the  re- 
marks upon  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas  as  represented  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  indebted  to  the  very  interesting  and  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  J.  G.  E.  Maasz,  On  the  Imagination,  Versueh  uber  die 
Einbildungskrafty  pp.  843-4r-5-6.  A  copy  ot  this  work  (1797),  richly  an- 
notated on  the  margins  and  blank  spaces,  was  found  amongst  Mr.  Coleridge's 
books ;  and  in  so  "  immethodical  a  miscellany  of  literary  opinions"  as  this 
the  insertion  of  these  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"  In  Maasz's  introductory  chapters,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  my  mind  has 
been  perplexed  by  the  division  of  things  into  matter  {sensatio  ab  extra)  and 
form  (i.  e.  per-et-con-ceptio  ab  intra).  Now  as  Time  and  Space  are  evidently 
only  the  universals,  or  modi  eommuneSf  of  sensation  and  sensuous  Form, 
and  consequently  appertain  exclusively  to  the  sensuous  Einbildungshrafl 
('—Eiseinplasy^  7r?MTTeiv  tig  h))  which  we  call  Imagination,  Fancy,  Ac.  all 

^  [The  passage  here  ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor  I  can  not  find  in  his  works, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  light  upon  the  expression,  "  him  that  reads  in  mal- 
ice or  him  that  reads  after  dinner,"  also  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
in  any  of  his  writings. — S.  C] 

^  [*'  It  (Idea)  being  the  term  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  what- 
soever is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking."  Human  Under- 
stand. L  I  a  8. — Ed'\ 

s  ["  By  the  term.  Impression^  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  percep- 
tious,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And 
impressions  are  distinguished  from  Ideca^  which  are  the  less  lively  percep- 
tions, of  which  we  are  eonscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations 
or  movements  above-mentioned"  Inquiry  concerning  the  Hum,  Uhdert 
s.  2.—£'rf.] 
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by  Ludovicus  Vives.*  Phantasiat  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  by 
Vives  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprehension,  or  the  active 
function  of  the  mind ;  and  imaginatio  for  the  receptivity  (vis  re^ 

poor  and  inadequate  terms,  far  inferior  to  the  German  Einhildung^  the  Law 
of  Association  derived  ab  extra  from  the  contemporaneity  of  the  impres- 
sions, or  indeed  any  other  difference  of  the  characterless  Manifold  (dan  Man- 
vichfaltige)  except  that  of  plui  and  minus  of  impingence,  becomes  incoiu- 
prehensible,  if  not  absurd.  I  see  at  one  instant  of  time  a  Rose  and  a  Lily. 
— Chemistry  teaches  me  that  they  differ  only  in  form,  being  both  reducible 
to  the  same  elements.  K  then  form  be  not  ai^  external  active  power,  if  it 
be  wholly  transfused  into  the  object  by  the  esemplastio  or  imaginative 
faculty  of  the  percipient,  or  rather  creator,  where  and  wherein  shall  I  find 
the  ground  of  my  perception,  that  this  is  the  Rose  and  that  the  Lily.  In 
order  to  render  tiie  creative  activity  of  the  imagination  at  all  conceivable, 
we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  Ilarmonia  preutabilita  of  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz  :  in  which  case  the  automatism  of  the  Imagination  and  Judg- 
ment would  be  perception  in  the  same  sense  as  a  self-conscious  watch  would 
be  a  percipient  of  Time,  and  inclusively  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
and  stars.  But,  as  the  whole  is  but  a  choice  of  incomprehensibles,  till  the 
natural  doctrine  of  physical  influx,  or  modification  of  each  by  all,  have  been 
proved  absurd,  I  shall  still  prefer  it :  and  not  doubt,  that  the  pencil  of  rays 
forms  pictures  on  the  retina,  because  I  can  not  comprehend  how  this  picture 
can  excite  a  mental  fac-simile." 

Maasz,  Introd.  s.  1.  Denn  die  Merkmale,  wodurch  ein  Objekt  angesteJU 
toirdy  mussen  erUweder  individuelU  oder  gemcinsame  seyn, 

Coleridge.  "  Deceptive.  The  mark  in  itself  is  always  individual  By 
an  act  of  the  reflex  understanding  it  may  be  rendered  a  sign  or  general 
term.  The  word  Voratellung  has  been  as  often  mischievous  as  useful  in 
German  philosophy." — Ed.] 

*  [Originally  thus — "  by  Melancthon,  Ammcrbach,  and  L.  Vives ;  more 
especially  by  the  last  ;** — ^part  of  which  statement  appears  to  have  been  an 
imperfect  recollection  by  Mr.  0.  of  the  words  of  Maasz,  who,  after  observ- 
ing that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  spirit  of  inquiry  took  a  new  turn,  and 
that  men  then  came  forth  who  knew  the  value  of  empirical  psychology,  and 
took  pains  to  enforce  and  elucidate  its  truths,  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Among  the  first  to  whom  this  merit  belongs  were  Melancthon,  Ammer- 
bach,  and  Lud.  Vives,  whose  psychological  writings  were  published  all  to- 
gether by  Getzncr  (Zurich,  1662).  But  £ai*  the  most  was  done  by  Vives. 
He  has  brought  together  many  important  observations  upon  the  human 
soul,  and  made  striking  remarks  thereon.  More  especially  in  the  theory  of 
the  association  of  representations,  which  Melancthon  and  Ammerljoch  do 
not  bring  forward  at  all,  he  displays  no  ordinary  knowledge."  Trausl.  p.  343. 

Philip  Melancthon,  a  Reformer  in  Philosophy  as  well  as  in  Religion,  pub- 
lished, among  other  philosophical  works,  a  book  De  Animay  1540,  in  8vo. 

Vitus  Amnierbach,  a  learned  author  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Ii> 
golatodt, — was  born  at  Wedinguen  in  B.ivari^i,  and  died  in  1557  at  the  age 
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ceptiva)  of  impressioiiB,  or  for  the  passive  perception.*  The 
power  of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the  former  :  "  qua  sin- 
gida  et  simpliciter  acceperat  imagination  ea  conjungit  et  disjun- 
git  phantasiay\  And  the  law  by  which  the  thoughts  are  spon- 
taneously presented  follows  thus  :  "  qucR  simul  sunt  a  phantasia 
comprehensat  si  alterutrum  occurrat,  solet  secum  alterum  repre- 

of  fteventy.  He  also  pablished,  amongst  other  works,  one  on  the  Soul.— 
J)e  Anima,  lib.  iv.  Lugd.  Bat  1555,  8vo.  and  one  on  Natural  Philosophy — 
J)e  Philosophia  Naturally  lib  vi  8vo. 

John  Lewis  Vives  was  born  in  1492  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  died  at  Bruges, 
according  to  Thuanus,  in  1641 :  was  first  patronized  by  Henry  VIH.  of 
England,  who  made  him  preceptor  in  Latin  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  af- 
terwards persecuted  by  him  for  opposing  his  divorce.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Erasmus,  and  opponent  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  His  works,  which 
are  of  yarioua  kinds,  theological,  devotional,  grammatical,  critical,  as  well 
as  philosophical,  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1655,  in  two  vols.  foL  The 
Treatise  De  Anima  et  Vita  is  contained  in  voL  ii  pp.  497-698. — S.  C] 

*  [^Et  quetnadmodvm  in  altrice  faeultate  videre  est  ineiise  vim  qaandamf 
qwB  cibum  recipiaty  aliam  qua  contituaty  aliam  qua  confieiaty  quaque  dU- 
tribuat  et  dispenaet:  ita  in  animia  et  hominum  et  brutorum  est/unetio,  qusB 
imagines  sensibus  impressas  recipit,  quae  inde  Imaginativa  didtur :  est  quiB 
oontinet  hiec,  Memoria ;  quie  coniScit,  Phantasia:  quss distribuit  ad assensum 
aut  dissensum,  Extrimatriz.  Sunt  enim  »pirUalia  imagines  Deiy  corporalia 
vero  spirUalium  quadam  veluti  simulaehra :  ut  mirandum  non  rit,  ex  corpo- 
ralibus  spiritalia  colligiy  ceu  ab  umbria  aut  pieturis  corpora  expressa,  Imagi- 
natiTCB  actio  est  in  animo,  quss  oculi  in  oorpore,  recipere  imagines  intuendo: 
eatque  velut  orijteium  quoddam  vaaia,  quod  eat  Memoria,  Phantasia  vero 
eonjungit  et  disjungit  ea,  quae  singula  et  simplicia  Imaginatio  acceperat 
Equidem  haud  a^an  neaciuay  eon/undi  duo  hae  a  pleriaquSy  ut  Imajinationem 
Phantaaiamy  et  vice  veraa  kane  Imaginationein  nominenty  et  eandem  eaaefunc- 
tionem  quidam  arbitrentur.  8ed  nobia  turn  ad  rem  aptiuay  turn  ad  doeendum 
aeeommodatiua  viaum  eat  ita  partiri :  propterea  quod  aetionea  videmua  dia- 
iinetaay  unde  facultatea  eenaentur.  Tametai  nihil  erit  qtumdoque  periculiy  w 
istia  utamur  promiaeue.  Aeeedit  hia  aenauay  qui  ab  Ariatotele  eommunia 
dieitury  quo  judieantur  aenailia  absentia:  et  diaeemuntur  m,  qua  variorum 
aunt  aenauum  :  hie  aub  Imaginationem  et  Phantasiam  venire  poteaL  Phan- 
taaia est  mirifiee  expedita  et  libera:  quicquid  eollibitum  eaty fingit,  refingit, 
componity  divincity  diaaolvity  rea  diajunetissimas  eotmeetity  eonjunctiasimas  au- 
tern  longiaaime  aeparat.  Itaque  nisi  regatury  et  cohibeatur  a  ratione,  haud 
aecua  animum  percellit  ac  perturbat,  quam  procella  mare.  Jo.  Ludoyici 
Vivis,  De  Anima  et  Vita,    lib.  i  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  609.    Basil.  1565. — S.  0.] 

t  [Maasz,  p.  844.  Note.  Vives  De  Anim.  i.  s.  d.  cogn.  intern,  Phan- 
taaia  conjungit  et  disjungit  ea,  qua  singula  et  simpliciter,  acceperat  imagi' 
natio.  Imagination,  according  to  Vives,  says  Maasz,  is  the  capability  of 
perceiving  au  impression. — S.  0.] 
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senUurey*  To  time  thete&ire  he  subordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
citing cauees  of  association.  The  soul  proceeds  ''  a  causa  ad  ef- 
fectuntf  ab  hoc  ad  instrumentum,  a  parte  ad  tottMn  ;"t  thence 
to  the  place,  from  place  to  person,  and  from  this  to  whatever 
preceded  or  followed,  all  as  being  parts  of  a  total  impression,  each 
of  which  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  "  saltt^ 
vd  transitus  etiam  longissifnas"t  he  explains  by  the  same 
thought  having  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total  im- 
pressions. Thus  "  est  Scipiane  venio  in  cogitationem  potentice 
JhirciccR,  propter  victorias  efus  de  Asia,  in  qua  regnalxU  An- 
iiocku$yk 

But  from  Yives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his  doctrines, 
and  (as  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  the  remains  yet  extant  of  Greek 
philosophy)  as  to  the  first,  so  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  associative  principle,  namely,  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle ;  and  of  these  in  particular  to  the  treatises  De  Anima, 
and  ''  De  Memoria,'  which  last  belongs  to  the  series  of  Essays 
entitled  in  the  old  translations  Parva  Naturalia.W  In  as  much 
as  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added  to  his  doc- 
trines, they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced  either  error  or 
groundless  supposition. 

*  [De  Anima  i.  sect  d  cited  by  Maaaz  in  a  noto  ibid.  Viyea  proceeds 
thus — unde  sedes  ilia  existunt  in  artijicio  memoricB,  quippe  ad  atpectum  loei 
de  eo  henit  in  mentem,  quod  in  loco  teimiu  evenitse,  aut  ntum  esse :  quando 
etiam  cum  voce  aut  sono  dliquo  quippiani  contingit  latum,  eodem  sono  audita 
delectamur :  si  triste  tristainur.  Quod  in  bruti$  quoque  eat  annotate :  qua 
H  quo  9ono  voeata  gratum  aliquid  aceipiunt,  nirnmi  ad  eundem  eonum  facile 
ae  libenter  aceurrunt :  fin  cadantur,  sonitum  eundem  deincepe  reformidant,  ejn 
plagarum  reeordatione. — lib.  iL  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  619. — S.  0.] 

\  [De  Anima  ii.  sect.  d.  mem.  et  record. — Cited  by  Maasz  in  a  note,  Ibid. 
—S.  C] 

X  [Ibid — ibid  See  Maasz,  pp.  846-6.  That  the  springs  are  only  **  ap- 
parent" is  explained  by  Maasz,  commenting  on  the  words  of  Vives,  Sunt 
(in  phantasia)  trannitue  quidam  longissimif  immo  ealtue. — S.  C] 

§  [Cited  by  Maasz  from  the  same  place,  p.  346. — S.  C] 

i  [This  collection,  ra  fiiKpH  Ka?yOVfieva  ^oiKa,  which  is  connected  with 
tha  trenf  ise  in  three  books,  on  the  Soul  (as  Trendelenburg  distinctly  shows 
in  the  Preface  to  his  elaborate  commentary  on  that  work  of  Aristotle),  con- 
tains the  books  On  Sense  and  Things  Sensible,  On  Memory  and  Recoiled 
tion  On  Sleep,  On  Dreams,  On  Divination  in  Sleep  {Koff  ^ttvov),  On  Length 
and  Shortness  of  life,  On  Youth  and  Old  Age,  On  Bespiration,  and  Ob 
life  and  DeatL— S.  C] 

VOL.  m.  K 
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In  the  fint  place  it  is  to  be  obeenredi  that  Atistotle's  positioiui 
on  this  snbject  are  nnmixed  with  fiction.*  ,  The  wise  Stagyrit« 
speaks  of  no  successiYe  particles  propagating  motion  like  billiard- 
balls,  as  Hobbes  ;f  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
mate and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or  fil- 
trated by  ascension,  into  living  and  inteUigent  fluids,  that  etch 
and  re-etch  engravings  on  the  brain,  as  the  ^illowers  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  the  humoral  pathologists  in  general ;  nor  of  an  oscil- 
lating ether  which  was  to  eflect  the  same  service  for  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the  animal  spirits  per- 
form for  them  imder  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes,  as  Hartley  teaches 
— nor  finally  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers),  of  chemical  com 
positions  by  elective  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward  vision,  which 
rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  and  there,  disporting 
in  various  shapes, — as  the  balance  of  plus  and  minuSy  or  nega- 
tive and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-established, — images  out  both 
past  and  present.  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory  without  pre- 
tending to  an  h3^thesis ;  or  in  other  words  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  diflerent  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  othei 
without  supposition,  that  is,  a  fact  placed  under  a  njmiber  of 
facts,  as  their  common  support  and  explanation  :  though  in  the 
majority  of  instances  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better  de- 

*  [MaaM  has  also  said  (p.  845)  speaking  of  Vivea,  that,  though  he  set 
forth  correctly  the  theory  of  association,  he  yet  did  not  exhibit  it  with  such 
entire  purity  as  Aristotle.  Mr.  Ooleridge,  howeyer,  is  comparing  the  wise 
Stagyrite  with  Hobbes,  Des  Oartes,  Hartley  and  others — ^Maasz  is  comparing 
him  with  Vives— observing  that  this  author  not  only  came  after  Aristotle 
in  perceiving  and  expressing  the  general  law  of  imagination,  but,  what  is 
the  principal  thing,  did  not  state  the  theory  of  association  so  consistently 
and  purely  as  the  former,  because  he  made  exceptions  to  the  same,  which 
are  such  in  appearance  only :  though  he  thinks  it  may  bS  assumed  in  his 
favor,  that  his  language  is  incorrect  rather  than  his  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Ooleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objecting  to  the  physical  dreams, 
which  modem  metaphysicians  introduced  into  the  survey  of  psychological 
facts  delivered  by  the  sager  ancient.  He  imputes  to  them  an  error  in  prin- 
ciple, while  Maasz  remarks  upon  a  statement  at  variance  Mith  a  law  cor- 
rectly laid  down. — S.  C] 

f  [See  Human  Nature,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  Hobbes  does  not  use  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  Mr.  C.  describes  his  doctrine,  but  speaks  much  of  motions 
produced  in  the  brain  by  objects. — S.  C] 
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fenre  the  name  oi  ^onotfjaBig^  or  sufficHans,*  He  uses  indeed 
the  word  niftiaBigy  to  express  what  we  call  representations  or 
ideas,  but  he  carefully  distinguishes  them  from  material  motion, 
designating  the  latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  bp  roncp 
xoxd  xdTToi'.t  On  the  contrary  in  his  treatise  De  Anima,  he  ex- 
cludes place  and  motion  from  all  the  operations  of  thought, 
whether  representations  or  volitions,  as  attributes  utterly  and  ab- 
surdly heterogeneous.! 

The  general  law  of  association,  or,  more  accurately,  the  com- 
mon condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which 
they  may  be  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle  is  this.^     Ideas 

*  [Th^  discussion  of  Maasz  on  the  part  performed  by  Aristotle  in  ex- 
plaining the  general  law  of  the  Imagination  extends  from  p.  SI  9  to  p.  886, 
from  sect.  90  to  94  induaiyely. — S.  C] 

f  [See  Maasz,  p.  821.  He  refers  generally  to  the  treatise  De  Anima, 
lib.  ii  cap.  iii.  and  in  particular  to  the  words  in  s.  8,  'Evioig  Si  irpdc  tovtoic 
imdpx^^  1^^  '^^  f^^f^  T01TOV  kivtitlkov.  "  But  some,  beside  these  things,  have 
also  the  faculty  of  motion  according  to  place." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  first  book  the  subject  of  motion, 
fcard  roTToi/,  is  discussed,  and  the  opinions  of  other  philosophers  that  it  is 
properly  attributable  to  the  soul  refuted.  Sections  3  and  4  of  Lib.  i.  cap. 
iil  speak  distinctly  on  this  point :  and  so  do  sections  8-11  of  cap.  iy.  In  the 
latter  the  philosopher  says :  *'That  the  soul  can  not  possibly  be  harmony, 
neither  can  bo  turned  about  in  a  circle  is  manifest,  from  the  aforesaid.  But 
that  it  may  be  r^taoved  per  aceidens — contingently, — may  so  move  itself, 
even  as  we  have  declared,  U  possible :  inasmuch  as  that,  in  which  it  is,  is 
capable  of  being  moved,  and  that  (in  which  it  is)  may  be  moved  by  the  soul : 
but  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  according  to 
pUwe." 

Maasz  discusses  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term  niv^air  in  sections  91-2,  pp. 
821-888.  He  observes  that  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  Greek  philosophers 
to  use  the  word  for  changes  of  the  soul,  and  that  Plato,  for  example,  says 
expressly,  kIvtigi^  Kara  re  i^rvx^  i^ol  xard  auftOf  in  the  Theietetus,  §  27. 
(Opera  Bekker.  Lond.  Sumpt.  R  Priestley,  1826.  Vol.  iii  p.  412.)— S.  C] 

J  [I.  c.  8  in  initio,  laac  ytip  ob  fiovov  tpeiido^  kari  rd  Tijv  oiailxv  aini^c 
Toiavrriv  elvcut  oiav  ^aolv  ol  ^yovrec  ^mj^  tlvai  rd  kivovv  iavrd,  ^  dwo- 
ftevcv  KivetVt  dAA'  iv  ri  ruv  dSwdrav  rd  ibirdpxetv  obrTj  Kivrimv, — Cited  by 
Maasz,  p.  zn.—Ed. 

[For  perhaps  not  only  it  is  fidse  that  the  being  of  the  soul  is  such  as  they 
suppose,  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  thing  which  moves  or  is  able  to  move  itself; 
but  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  motion  can  not  possibly  belong. 
Translation.-— S.  0.] 

§  [See  Maasz,  pp.  824-5-6.  In  proof  that  Aristotle  had  a  right  concep- 
tion of  the  common  law  of  Association,  though  he  did  not  call  it  by  that 
name,  and  had  not  disoovered  aU  its  frnitfolnesa.  he  cites  from  the  treatisa 
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by  having  been  together  acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other ; 
or  every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  representation  of 
which  it  had  been  a  part.*  In  the  practical  determinaticm  of  this 
common  principle  to  particular  recollections,  he  adnoits  five 
agents  or  occasioning  causes ;  1st,  connection  in  time,  whether 
simultaneous,  preceding,  or  successive ;  2d,  vicinity  or  connec- 
tion in  space  ;  3d,  interdependence  or  necessary  connection,  as 

De  Manoria,  cap.  ii  the  followiog  sentenoes : — avft^alvovm,  ^  al  dvofivi^aetCt 
hreid^  w^vKtv  ii  Ktvtfffic  i^e  fievkoBoL  fierd  i^vde — thus  traoBlated  or  para- 
phrased by  Maasz — "  The  Represeiitations  oome  after  one  another  to  the 
consciousness,  when  the  changes"  (or  movements)  "  of  the  soul  thereto  be- 
longing are  of  such  a  nature  that  one  arises  after  the  other."  (I  belieVe  the 
stricter  rendering  to  be — Reoollectionii  take  plaoe  beoause  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  mind  that  its  motions  foUow^one  aoother.}*^xa  Id6vrer  6Kal^  {taXkw 
fivijfiovevofievy  ^  irepa  iroXXaxic. 

— '*  But  such  a  connection  among  the  changes  of  the  soul,  whereby  one 
succeeds  another,  arises,  though  it  be  not  necessary,  through  a  kind  of  cus- 
tom. '  For  the  production  of  this,  however,  it  is  sufficient^  if  we  have  only 
once  perceived  the  objects  of  the  representation  together."  (This  is  a  oolr 
lection  from  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  than  their  direct  sense,  which 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  "  The  sequence  of  the  mental  motions  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  oue,  and  this,  as  is  evident^  must  always  take  plaoe ;  sometimes 
it  is  one  that  arises  from  custom,  and  this  takes  place  only  for  the  most 
part.  Some  men,  by  once  thinking  of  a  thing,  acquire  a  habit  more  than 
others  by  <il^inTring  ever  so  often.  Therefore  we  remember  9ome  things,  th4U 
we  have  seen  btU  once,  better  than  other  things^  thai  we  have  eeen  many  a 
time.'') 

"  Still  plainer,  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  sp^ldu  the  place  which  follows  the 
above ;  as  thus :  brav  oiv  uvafUfiv^ffK^fjieda,  Kwovfie&a  tuv  irporipov  riva 
tuvrjaeciVf  lug  av  Kivrfd^cifieVf  fied'  ffv  iKeivtj  kuiOe. — "  A  representation  is 
called  up  (we  remember  it),  as  soon  as  changes  of  the  soul  arise^  with  which 
that"  (change  or  movement)  *'  belonging  to  the  said  representation  has  been 
associated"-— S.  C.] 

*  [See  Maasz,  p.  826.  "  Thus,  representations  which  have  been  tc^ther, 
call  forth  each  other,  or :  Every  partial  representation  awakens  its  total 
representation." 

"  This  rule  holds  good  for  the  succession  of  representations  generally,  as 
well  when  we  reflect  upon  a  thing  and  strive  to  remember  it,  as  when 
that  is  not  the  case ;  it  avails,  as  I  have  just  now  expressed,  for  the  volun- 
tary and  involimtary  series  of  imaginations.  This  Aristotle  expressly  as- 
serts, and  hereby  we  see,  in  what  universality  he  had  conceived  the  law  of 
association."  He  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  following  sentence  from  the 
treatise  De  Memoria,  cap.  ii.  Zyrovai  fitv  ojv  o6T(fty  koI  fjt^  (fj-nnhfrec  (P 
oliTug  dvofUfJiv^aKOVTCU,  brav  fu&  tripuv  Kiviqaiv  ikeivif  yivtiToi.  In  this 
way  men  try  to  recollect^  and,  when  not  trying,  it  is  thus  they  remember; 
some  particular  movement  (of  mind)  arising  after  some  other.— ^  C] 
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oaofleandefiect;  4th|  likeness ;  and  5th,  contrast.*  As  an  additional 
solution  of  the  occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of 
reproduction  he  proves,  that  movements  or  ideas  possessing  one 
or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had  passed  through  the  mind 
as  intermediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to  recall  other  parts  of  the 
same  total  impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  requi- 
site for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we  may  aptly  express  it,  after 
con6ciougne88.t  In  association  then  consists  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  reproduction  of  impressions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Psy- 
chology.    It  is  the  universal  law  of  the  passive  fancy  and  me- 

*  [MoAsz  (at  p.  827)  shows  that  Aristotle  gives  "  four  distiDct  rules  for 
AsBOciation'' — ^that  is  to  say,  oonneetioii  in  time,  in  space,  resemUaDoe,  and 
oppooition  or  contrast — ^in  proof  of  which  he  dtes  the  following  passage-^ 
(Ji^  ICO?  rd  ^e^f  OijpevofJiev  vorjaavreg  dirb  rod  vw,  ij  dTJ^av  nvdf,  koI  d^ 
6ftoiov,  fj  ivavTiov,  fj  tov  avveyyv^,  Aid  tovto  yiverai  ij  dvdfnnjattu  'There- 
fore in  trying  to  remember  we  search  (our  miods)  in  regular  order, 
procee^ng  from  the  present  or  some  other  time  (to  the  time  in  which  what 
we  want  to  recoUect  occurred) ;  or  from  something  like,  or  directly  oppo- 
site, or  near  in  place. — De  Mem,  cap.  it 

At  pp.  27-8,  Maasz  writes  thus :  "  That  B.  should  be  really  immediately 
associated  with  A.  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  whole  representation  B. 
should  have  been  together  with  the  whole  representation  A. ;  if  only  some 
mark  of  A^  say  M.,  has  been  associated  with  some  mark  of  B.,  that  is  suffi- 
eient.  If  then  A.  being  given,  m.  is  consequently  represented,  n.  is  like- 
wise associated  therewith,  becaiXse  both  have  been  already  together ;  and 
then  with  ti.  are  associated  the  remaining  marks  belonging  to  B.  because 
these  have  been  already  together  with  m.  in  the  representation  B.  Thus 
the  whole  representation  B.  is  called  up  through  A."  **  This  seems  to  me  a 
proof;"  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  passage,  "  that  like- 
ness, OS  co-ordinate  with,  but  not  always  subordinate  to,  Hme,  exerts  an 
influence  per  te  on  the  association.  Thus  too  as  to  Cause  and  Effect ; — ^they 
ean  not  of  course  be  separated  from  Contemporaneity,  but  yet  they  act  dis- 
linctly  from  it.  Thus  too.  Contrast,  and  even  Order.  In  shtM^t,  whatever 
makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  will  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  recall  these  rather  than  others.  Contemporaneity  seems 
to  me  the  common  condition  under  which  all  the  determining  powers  act 
rather  than  itself  the  effective  law.  Maasz  sometimes  forgets, — as  Hartley 
seems  never  to  have  remembered, — ^that  all  our  Images  are  abstractions 
and  that  in  many  cases  of  likeness  the  association  is  merely  an  act  of  recog- 
nition."—i/A  note— S.  C] 

f  [This  is  set  forth  at  some  length  by  Maasz,  whose  expositions  of  the 
present  subject  Mr.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  mixed  up  in  his  mind  with 
those  of  Aristotle.    See  Verweh  iiber  dU  Sinbildungikrafi,  p.  27.— S.  C] 
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chanical  memory ;   that  which  supplies  to  all  other  faculties 
their  ohjects,  to  all  thought  the  elements  of  its  materials. 

Ill  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinaa 
on  the  Parva  Naturalia  of  Aristotle,  I  was  struck  at  once  with 
its  close  resemhlance  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Association.  The 
main  thoughts  were  the  same  in  hoth,  the  order  of  the  thoughts 
was  the  same,  and  even  the  illustration  difiered  only  by  Hume's 
occasional  substitution  of  more  modem  examples.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  who 
admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed 
too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence  ;  but  they  thought 
it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  An- 
gelic Doctor  worth  turning  over.  But  some  time  afler  Mr.  Payne 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having  heard  that  he  had  in  his 
Lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  ou  this  canonized  philosopher ; 
but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hume,  and  had  here  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of 
reference  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Parva  Naturalia,  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore-mentioned  I* 

*  [This  Commentary  of  Aquinas  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Venice  in  1698-4,  and  in  the  Antwerp  edi- 
tion of  1612,  end  of  torn.  iii.  It  surrounds  two  translations  of  the  text,  one 
of  which  is  the  Antiqua  Trandaiio. 

When  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  "  Hume's  Essay  on  Association,''  as  closely  resem- 
bling it,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind,  not  merely  the  short  section  on 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  but  generally  whatever  relates  to  the  subject  in 
the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  from  sections  ii.  to  vii  in- 
clusively. The  simiUr  thoughts  and  ancient  illustrations  are  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  commentary  which  belongs  to  the  treatise  De  Manoria 
ei  Remitiiscentia  (the  second  of  the  Farva  Naturcdia),  particularly  in  sec- 
tious  V.  and  vL  pp.  26-6  of  the  Antwerp  edit 

There  the  principles  of  connection  amongst  ideas,  and  "  the  method  and 
regularity"  with  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  are  set  forth 
at  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of  memory  and 
describing  our  mental  processes  in  voluntary  recollection  and  unintentional 
remembrance.  I  think,  however,  that  the  likeness  to  Hume's  treatise, 
wherein  Association  of  Ideas  is  subordinate  and.  introductory  to  another 
speculation,  which  it  was  the  author's  principal  aim  to  bring  forward,  may 
have  been  somewhat  magnified  in  Mr.  C.'s  mind  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  commentary,  in  addition  to  what  it  sets  forth  on  connections  of  ideaoi 
dwells  much  on  certain  other  topics  which  are  dwelt  upon  also  in  the  In- 
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It  remaiiiB  then  for  mei  fint  to  state  wherein  Hartley  differs 
from  Aristotle  ;  then,  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of  my  conviction, 
that  he  difiered  only  to  err  ;  and  next  as  the  result,  to  show,  by 
what  influences  of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  associative  power 
becomes  either  memory  or  fancy ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  appro- 

quiry-  -asy  the  inflneDce  of  ciutom  io  prodadng  mental  habits  and  beooming 
a  sort  of  second,  nature ;  the  livelineM  and  ibroe  o{  phatUatmata,  or  images 
impresaed  on  the  mind  by  sensible  things ;  and  the  distinctness  and  order- 
liness of  mathematical  theorems.  These  topics  Hume  handles  somewhat 
differently  firom  Aquinas,  as  his  drift  was  different ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  older  disquisition  may  have  suggested  his  thoughts  on  these  points* 
though  it  can  not  have  exactly  formed  them. 

It  IB  rather  remarkaUe,  if  Hume  had  indeed  read  this  commentary  be- 
fore composing  his  own  work,  that  he  should  have  expressed  himself  thus 
at  p.  22 : — "  Tliough  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that  different 
ideas  are  connected  together,  J  do  not  find  that  any  philowpher^  Juu  attempted 
to  envmerate  or  clou  all  the  principlee  of  Auoeiationf  a  subject,  however, 
that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity."  Aquinas,  in  the  commentary,  does  cer- 
tainly attempt  to  enumerate  them,  though  he  does  not  classify  them  exactly 
as  Hume  and  other  modern  philosophers  have  done.  He  does  not  make 
Cause  and  Effect  a  principle  of  Association  oTer  and  above  Contiguity  in 
Time  and  Place ;  and  he  mentions,  as  a  separate  influence,  direct  Dissimi- 
larity or  Contrast,  which  Htune  refers  to  Causation  and  Resemblance,  as  a 
mixture  of  the  two :  in  both  which  particulars  he  does  but  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  his  text 

I  will  just  add  that,  in  commenting  on  iwo  sentences  of  Aristotle,  quoted 
in  a  former  note, — explaining  why  srane  men  remember,  and  some  things 
are  remembered,  better  than  others  under  similar  circumstances  of  associa- 
tion,— Aquinas  observes,  that  this  may  happen  through  closer  attention 
and  profounder  knowledge,  because  whatever  we  most  earnestly  attend  to 
remains  most  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  again,  in  accounting 
for  fiUse  and  imperfect  remembrance,  he  states  the  converse  fact,  that  by 
distraction  of  the  imagination  the  mental  impression  b  weakened.  Lecta. 
V.  a.  and  vi.  h.  lliese  remarks  tend  the  same  way  with  those  in  the  Bio- 
graphia,  toward  the  end  of  chap,  vil  concerning  the  superior  vividness  of 
certain  parts  of  a  total  impression,  and  the  power  of  the  will  to  give  vivid 
nees  to  any  object  whatsoever  by  intensifying  the  attention.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
aim  was  to  ibow  that  these  agents  or  occasioning  causes  of  particular 
thoughts  which  have  been  specified,  are  themselves  subject  to  a  deeper 
law, — to  the  detennination  of  the  will,  reason,  judgment,  understanding. — 

ac] 

[It  was  not  till  the  new  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press  that  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  nott,  relating  to  chap.  v.  of  the  B.  L.  at  the  end  of  the  Dis- 
sertation on  the  progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  in 
which  the  author  speaks  as  follows :  "  I  have  already  acknowledged  the 
striking  resemblance  of  Mr.  Hume*s  principles  of  Association  to  those  of 
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* 
priate  the  remaining  offices  of  the  mind  to  the  reaaon,  and  the 

imagination.  With  my  hest  efforts  to  he  as  perspicuous  as  the 
nature  of  language  will  permit  on  such  a  suhject;  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my  readers,  while 
I  thus  go  "  sounding  on  my  dim  and  perilous  way." 

Aristotle."  After  showiDg  that  the  story  of  Mr.  Hume  was  a  mistake,  and 
how  the  mistake  arose,  he  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  certain  that  *  *  •  * 
Aristotle  explnins  recollection  as  depending  on  a  general  law, — ^that  the 
idea  of  an  object  will  remind  us  of  the  objects  which  immediately  preceded 
'  or  followed  when  originally  perceived  But  what  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not 
told  us  is,  that  the  Stagyrite  confines  the  application  of  this  Uw  exdtmvely 
to  the  phenomena  of  recollection  alone,  without  any  glimpse  of  a  more  gen- 
eral operation  extending  to  all  connections  of  thought  and  feeling, — a  won- 
derful proof,  indeed,  even  so  limited,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great  philooo- 
pher,  but  which  for  many  ages  continued  barren  of  further  consequences." 
Perhaps  Mr.  0.  thought,  as  Maasa  appears  to  have  done,  that  to  discover 
the  associative  principle  in  respect  of  memory  was  obviously  to  discover 
the  general  law  of  mental  association,  since  all  connections  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  dependent  on  memory.  It  is  difficult  to  c(»iceive  a  man  writing 
a  treatise  on  Memory  and  Recollection  without  hitting  on  this  law  of  asso- 
ciation, by  observing  the  manner  in  which  he  hunts  in  his  mind  for  any 
thing  forgotten :  but  perhaps  this  remark  savors  of  simplicity,  for  simpU 
folks,  when  a  truth  is  once  dearly  presented  to  them,  can  never  again  ao 
abstract  their  minds  from  it  as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  being  un- 
recognized. "The  illustrations  of  Aquinas,"  Sir  James  adds,  ** throw 
light  on  the  original  doctrine,  and  show  that  it  was  uneolarged  in  his  time, 
dbe."  (Yet  Aquinas  almost  touches  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  when  he  says 
reminiecentia  habet  similitvdinem  cujuadam  eyUo^ismi,  quare  ficut  in  tytlo- 
gUtno  pervenitur  ad  conelttsi&nem  ex  tUiguibus  prineipii$,  ita  etiam  in  r4- 
miniecendo  aliquie  quodammodo  eyllogixatt  ifec)  "Thoee  of  L.  Vives,  aa 
quoted  by  Mr.  0.,  extend  no  farther." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  will  compare  the  parts  of  Hobbes  on  Human  No- 
tftrcy  which  relate  to  this  subject,  with  those  which  explain  general  terma, 
he  will  perceive  that  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  builds  on  these  two 
foundations  a  general  theory  of  the  human  understanding,  of  whidi  rm- 
soning  is  (mly  a  particular  case.**  This  has  been  already  admitted  in  note  2. 
Sir  James  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  chap,  v.,  which  begins  thus :  "  Sea- 
ing  the  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  are  caused  *  *  *  by  the  soa- 
ccssion  they  had  one  to  another  when  they  were  produced  by  the  senaea," 
<bc  He  points  out  the  forgetful  statements  of  Mr.  C.  respecting  th« 
J)e  Methodoy  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  Hobbes,'  and  Hume  might 

I  The  language  of  Hobbes  has  somewhat  of  a  Peripatetical  wund,  and 
when  he  discourses  of  the  motione  of  the  mind,  reminds  one  of  the  Aristo- 
telian oommentatof'— CoMM  auUm  reminiteendi  eat  ordo  motuum,  qui  reiinr 
quuntur  in  anima  ex  prima  impre$9icne  efuM,  quod  prima  eq>preh«ndimMti 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THAT  HA&TLET's  8T8TEM,  AS  FAR  AS  IT  DIFFESS  FROM  THAT  OF 
ARISTOTLE,  IS  NEITHER  TENABLE  IN  THEORY,  NOR  FOUNDED  IN 
FACTS. 

Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  h3rpothet]cal  oscilla- 
ting ether  of  the  nerves,*  which  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  his  system  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little. 
This,  with  all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been  already  soiE- 
ciently  exposed  by  the  younger  KeimaruB,t  Maasz,  and  others,  as 
outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechanics  in  a  scheme,  the  merit 
of  which  consists  in  its  being  meohanical.t  Whether  any  other 
philosophy  be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 

each  have  been  unooDBcions  that  the  doctrine  of  association  wa&  not  origi< 
Dally  his  own.  Either,  I  should  think,  had  quite  sagacity  enough  to  dis< 
eo^er  it  for  himself ;  but  the  question  is  whether  Hobbes  was  more  saga- 
eioufl  on  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  preceding  philosopher. 

Sir  James  makes  an  interesting  reply  to  Mr.  G.*s  remark  that  he  was  un- 
able to  bridge  oyer  the  chasm  between  their  philosophical  creeds,  which 
I  do  not  quote  only  from  want  of  space.  That  Sir  James  was  one  of 
Mr.  Q.'b  most  intelligent  readers  is  undeniable ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  quite 
eoDduaiTe  against  the  Qerman  doctrines, — either  as  to  their  internal  char- 
acter or  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  enunciated, — ^that  they  found  no 
CBtranee  into  his  mind ;  or  at  least  no  welcome  there,  or  entire  approval ; 
tor  are  not  all  new  doctrines,  even  such  as  are  ultimately  established,  op- 
poaed,  on  their  first  promulgation,  by  some  of  the  strongest-headed  persons 
of  theagef— S.G.] 

*  [Hartley,  Ohterv.  on  Man,  c  L  s.  1.  props.  4  and  6. — McL] 

f  [John  Albert  H.  Reimarus.— -jSUI    See.Note  in  the  Appendix.— S.  0.] 

X  [See  Maasx,  pp.  41-2.—^ 

Sir  James  says  "  the  term  OrjptCu  is  as  significant  as  if  it  had  been  cboesn 
hf  Hobbes."  This  term  may  have  led  Hobbes  to  talk  abont  "hunting," 
"trMSBg."  and  '^  ranging,''  in  the  Human  Nature, 
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the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be  called  philoio- 
phy  ;  are  questions  for  another  place.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  as  long  as  we  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we 
mupt  bewilder  ourselves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the 
adyta  of  causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye 
(the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoras  by  his  numeral,  and 
Plato  by  his  musical,  symbols,  and  both  by  geometric  discipline, 
aimed  at,  as  the  first  Tr^oTra/^fiu/va^of  the  mind) — ^under  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless  because  invisible  things  are  not 
the  objects  of  vision;  and  metaphysical  systems,  for  the  most 
part,  become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our 
visual  organs  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations  let  one  suffice.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  object 
A  becomes  associable  with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  from  the  ex 
temal  object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-produce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original  impression  fix>m 
M  was  essentially  difierent  fix>m  the  impression  A  :  unless  there- 
ibre  difierent  causes  may  produce  the  same  efiect,  the  vibration 
a  could  never  produce  the  vibration  m  :  and  this  therefore  could 
never  be  the  means,  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated.*  To 
understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that 
the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  system,  nothing  more  than 
their  appropriate  configurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion 
of  the  fancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas,  in  any 
chain  of  association,  as  so  many  differently  colored  billiard-balls 
in  contact,  so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the 
first  or  white  ball,  the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through  the 
red,  green,  blue  and  black,  and  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  No  ! 
we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which  constitutes  the  white 
ball,  to  constitute  the  red  or  black  ,*  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to 
constitute  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  sensations  from  the  objects  A 
and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrations  a 
and  m,  and  therefore  a  need  only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-pro- 
duce m.t  Now  we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of 
such  a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve,  which  yet  seems  scarcely 
*  [Moasz,  pp.  82-8.— JSa:]  f  [Maaai,  p  88.— iRi] 
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less  absnid  than  to  say,  that  a  weather-oock  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  turning  to  the  east,  from  the  wind  having  been  so  long  in  that 
'  quarter :  for  if  it  be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circum- 
stance of  life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  ? 
And  what  is  the  nerve,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  in  the 
pot  as  the  first  ingredient  of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt, 
turnips,  and  mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  *But  if  we  waive  this, 
and  pre-suppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposition  ;  two 
cases  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and 
correspondent  oscillation,  or  this  is  not  the  case.  J£  the  latter  be 
the  truth,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions  ;  for  then, 
every  nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  motion  of  any 
other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will  be  no  ground  or  cause 
present,  why  exactly  the  oscillation  m  should  arise,  rather  ^an 
any  other  to  which  it  was  equaUy  pre-disposed.  But  if  we  take 
the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then  every 
nerve  must  be  capable  of  propagating  its  motion  into  many  othei 
nerves ;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibra- 
tion m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hutley's  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
uncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  by  Priestley,  with  the 
omission  of  the  material  hypothesis.t  But  Hartley  was  too  great 
a  man,'  too  coherent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done,  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other  parts  of  his 
system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  system,  once  removed 
from  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but 
the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.     Thus  the  principle 

•  [For  the  rest  of  tliia  paragraph  see  Maasz,  pp.  88-4. — JBcLll 

f  [Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Hnman  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  the  Assooia- 
tion  of  Ideas ;  with  Essays  relating  to  the  suly'eot  of  it  By  Joseph  Priest 
ley,  LL.D.  FJLS.  London,  1116, 

Priestley  explains  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  in  his  first  In- 
troductory Essay ;  the  object  of  his  publication,  as  he  states  in  the  Preface, 
b  to  exhibit  Hartley's  theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  aa  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  a$tociation  of  ideoi  only,  apart  from  the  system  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious knowledge,  originally  connected  with  it,  which  rendered  the  work 
too  extensive, — and  the  material  foundation  of  theory,  which  rendered  it  too 
difficult  and  intricate, — ^for  general  reading. 

"  Haller  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  attributes  properties 
to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  are  totidly  in- 
compatible with  their  nature."    Quoted  from  Kees's  Encya  Art  Hartley. 

-ac] 
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of  contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  common  con- 
dition of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  constrained  to 
represent  as  heing  itself  the  sole  law.*  For  to  what  law  can  the 
action  of  material  atoms  he  snhject,  but  that  of  proximity  in 
place  ?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  he  subjectedi  hut  that 
of  time  ?  Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will,  the 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the 
determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  be  represented  as 
its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  effects.  Conceive,  for 
instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying  and  running 
into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to  blow  from  the 
opening  of  the  moimtains.  The  temporary  union  of  several  cur^ 
rents  in  one,  so  as  to  form  the  main  current  of  the  moment,  would 
present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  will. 

Had  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  would  have 
been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  between  the  despot- 
ism of  outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive 
memory.  Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most  phil- 
osophical form,  namely,  that  every  partial  representation  recalls 
the  total  representation  of  which  it  was  a  part  ;t  and  the  law  he- 
comes  nugatory,  were  it  only  for  its  universality.  In  practice  it 
would  indeed  be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  immense 
must  he  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  church ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  such 
total  impressions.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  in- 
terference of  the  will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences  must  result.  Either  the  ideas,  or  reliques  of  such 
impression,  will  exactly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself, 
which  would  be  absolute  ddirivmi :  or  any  one  part  of  that  impres- 
sion might  recall  any  other  part,  and — (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, there  must  exist  in  every  total  impression,  some  one  or 

•  [Hartley,  Observ.  on  Han,  chap.  i.  a.  iL  prop.  10. — Ed."] 
f  [At  p.  29,  Maaaz  thus  expresses  the  oomnum  law  of  Assodatioii :  "  Wil> 
a  giyeii  representation  all"  (representations)  "  can  be  associated,  -which  b^ 
long  with  it  to  a  total  repreeentatjon,  bat  those  wdy  immedUUely  ;  or,  as  i* 
also  said,  Every  representation  calls  back  into  the  mind  its  total  represen- 
tation." *'  Ratiier,''  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  margin,  *'  t«  eapMe,  vrviir 
given  condUiana,  of  recalling;  or  else  our  whole  life  would  be  diyided  ha 
tween  the  detpotism  of  ontward  impressions  and  that  of  senseless  meoMry 
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more  parts,  which  are  components  of  some  other  following  total 
impression,  and  so  on  c^  ififinitttm)  ^—any  part  of  any  impres- 
sion mi^t  recall  any  part  of  any  other,  without  a  cause  present 
to  determine  what  it  should  he.  For  to  hiing  in  the  will,  or  rear 
son,  as  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  as  at  once  causes  and 
efiects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in  their  pretended  evidences  of 
a  God,  hairing  first  demanded  organization,  as  the  sole  cause  and 
ground  of  intellect,  will  then  coolly  demand  the  pre-ezistenee  of 
intellect,  as  the  cause  and  ground- work  of  oigamzation.  There 
is  in  truth  hut  one  state  to  which  this  theory  applies  at  all, 
namely,  that  of  complete  light-headedness ;  and  even  to  this  it 
applies  but  partially,  because  the  will  and  reason  are  perhaps 
never  wholly  suspended. 

A  case  of  this  kind  oocunred  in  a  Eoman  Catholic  town  in  Ger- 
many a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,*  and  had  not 
then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young 
woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  according 
to  the  asseverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned 
devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, in  very  pompous  tones  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  known  fact 
that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic.  Voltaire  humorously  ad- 
vises the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with  medical  men ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputation,  if  he  had  taken 
this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his  statement 
many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town, 
and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  fiK>m  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  fi>r  itself,  but 
with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a 
small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible  ;  the  remainder 
eeemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy 
was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever 
been  a  harmless,  simple  creature  ;  but  she  was  evidently  labor- 
ing under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been 
resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  difierent  families,  no  so- 
•  [In  B'ebruapy,  1799.— jRi] 
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lution  presented  itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  deter- 
mined to  trace  her  past  life  step  hy  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapahle  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  length 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  place,  where  her  parents  had  hved : 
travelled  thither,  found  them  dead,  hut  an  uncle  surviving ;  and 
from  him  learned,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained 
with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good 
man.  With  great  di£iculty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young 
medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had 
lived  witii  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  efiects. 
She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her  venerable  uncle  had 
been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ; 
that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's 
death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were 
then,  of  course,  made  conceming  the  pastor's  habits;  and  the  so- 
lution of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared, 
that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  yean,  to  walk  up  and 
down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in  the  niece's  possession. 
She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  Hebraist. 
Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings, 
together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the 
physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  those 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could 
remain  in  any  rational  mind  conceming  the  true  origin  of  the 
impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  can  not  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state 
of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  tiian  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact 
(and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributes  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  in 
themselves  imperishable ;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a 
difierent  and  apportioned  organization, — the  body  celestial  in- 
stead of  the  body  terrestrial, — ^to  bring  before  every  human  soul 
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the  ooUective  experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this, 
this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  which  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a 
single  thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain ' 
of  causes,  with  all  the  links  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
the  free-will,  our  only  absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-pres 
ent.  But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a 
Loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject,  warned  from  within  and  from 
without,  that  it  is  profanation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries  to*; 
fi^di  ipariaadBtaiPf  &e  xaXdy  jb  Trig  ^*tfaiocrO>rji  xal  awp^foaivtfg 
nQ6a9movj  uol  Sta  ia7tB(fog  Ste  itjog  tirm  xaldi.  T6  ydiq  &(j^y  nq6g 
Td  6i(fk(utfOv  avyyevkg  xal  dftoloy  nonjadfAaror  dal  ini^&XUiv  t^  Olq, 
od  ^d^  ih  nihnoja  aWep  6(fi6aXfi6g  ^Xioy,  ^Xioeidiig  ftii  yeyapijfiivog' 
oWi  t6  xaldy  flj'  Wj  y^vx^y  f*^  naX'^l  yavofiiifri* — "  to  those  to  whpse 
imagination  it  has  never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  is  the 
countenance  of  justice  and  wisdom ;  and  that  neither  the  morn- 
ing nor  the  evening  star  are  so  fair.  For  in  order  to  direct  the 
view  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  should  have  made  him- 
self congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could 
the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soli- 
form,*'  {%.  e.  pre-configured  to  light  by  a  similarity  of  essence 
with  that  cf  light)  "  neither  can  a  soul  not  beautiful  attain  to 
an  intuition  of  beauty." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   THE   MECESSAItT   CONSEQUENCES    OF    THE    HABTLEIAN    THEORT 

OF     THE    OBIGINAL   MISTAKE     OR  EQUIVOCATION    WHICH   PRO- 

CURED  rrS   ADMISSION — ^MEMORIA   TECHNICA. 

We  will  pass  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  a  law — ^if 

law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself  be  the  slave  of  chances 

^;-with  even  that  appearance  of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the 

outward  phenomena  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 

*  [Plotinut.    Eon.  I.  lib.  Ti  u.  4  and  9.--JRi] 
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coiucioiusnefls.  We  will  agree  to  foiget  this  fot  the  moment,  m 
order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  suhordination  of  final  to  efii- 
cient  causes  in  the  human  heing,  which  flows  of  necessity  from 
the  assumption,  that  the  will  and,  with  the  will,  all  acts  of 
thought  and  attention  are  parts  and  products  of  this  hlind  me- 
chanism, instead  of  heing  distinct  powers,  the  function  of  which 
it  is  to  control,  determine,  and  modify  the  phantasmal  6haos  of 
association.  The  soul  heoomes  a  more  ens  lagicum;  for,  as  a 
real  separable  being,  it  would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous 
than  the  Grimalkins  in  the  cat-harpsichord,  described  in  the 
Spectator.  For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process ;  but,  in 
Hartley's  •  scheme,  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be  pinched  or 
stroked,  while  the  very  squeals  or  puxxing  are  produced  by  an 
agency  wholly  independent  and  alien.  It  involves  all  the  diffi- 
culties, all  the  incomprehensibility  (if  it  be  not  indeed,  &g  i/notys 
doxii,  the  absurdity),  of  intercommunion  between  substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of  the  conve- 
nient consequences  that  bribed  the  judgment  to  the  admission  of 
the  Dualistic  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuum  of 
the  Hartleian  process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  restdtt  as  a  tune,  the  common  pro- 
duct of  the  breeze  and  the  harp :  though  this  again  is  the  mere 
remotion  of  one  absurdity  to  make  way  for  another,  equally  pre* 
posterous.  For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 
esse  of  which  is  percipi  ? — an  ens  rationale,  which  pre-supposes 
the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ?  The  razor's  edge  be- 
comes a  saw  to  the  armed  vision ;  and  the  delicious  melodies  of 
Furcell  or  Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer, 
whose  partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than 
ours.  But  this  obstacle  too  let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  sur- 
mounted, and  "  at  one  bound  high  overleap  all  bound."  Yet  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  pres- 
ent soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  as  truly  said  to  be 
written  by  St.  Paul's  churchy  as.  by  me  :  for  it  is  the  mere  motion 
of  my  muscles  and  nerves ;  and  these  again  are  set  in  motion 
from  external  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  causes  stand 
themselves  in  interdependent  connection  vnth  every  thing  that 
exists  or  has  existed.  Thus  the  whole  universe  co-operates  to 
produce  the  minutest  stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  my- 
self, and  I  alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  the 
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causeless  and  efiectlees  beholding  of  it  when  it  is  done.  Yet 
scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding  :  for  it  is  neither  an  act  nor 
an  effect ;  but  an  impossible  creation  of  a  somethmg-nothing  out 
of  its  very  contrary  !  It  is  the  mere  quidudlver  plating  behind 
a  looking-glass  ;  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  poor  worthless  I ! 
The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  intercourse,  dissolved 
into  its  elements,  is  reduced  to  extension,  motion,  degrees  of  ve> 
locity,  and  those  diminished  copies  of  coniigurative  motion,  which 
form  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  notions.  Of  such  phi- 
losophy well  might  Butler  say — 

The  metapfaysic's  but  a  puppet  motion 
That  goes  with  screws,  the  notion  of  a  notion ; 
The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 
Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 
That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  trieks. 
And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 
That  eounterobangee  whatsoe'er  it  calls 
By  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  false ; 
Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 
By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth.* 

The  inventor  of  the  watch,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  did  not  in 
reality  invent  it ;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  the 
only  true  artist,  were  unfolding  themselves.  So  labst  it  have 
been  too  with  my  friend  Allston,  when  he  sketched  his  picture 
of  the  dead  man  revived  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.f 

•  [Ifiscellaneous  ThoughtB.^.£U:] 

f  [This  expression  of  regard  for  the  great  painter  of  America  may  well 
justify  the  publication  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  which  Mr.  All- 
BtoD,  a  master  of  either  pencil,  did  the  Editor  the  honor  to  send  to  him : 

SONNET 

ON  THE  LATE  SAKDEL  TAYLOR   OOLERIDGX. 

And  thou  art  gone — ^moet  loy'd,  most  honored  Friend  I 
,  No— never  more  thy  gentle  roice  shall  blend 

"With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones, — 
-     Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones. 
The  heart  and  intellect.    And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  Thee  gaze  on  that  un^athom'd  deep, 
The  human  soul ; — as  when,  push*d  off  the  shore, 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  thro'  the  darkness  sw.eep. 
Itself  the  while  so  bright  1    For  ofb  we  seem'd 
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So  must  it  have  been  with  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byron,  when 
the  one  fiuicied  himself  compoBing  his  Rodericki  and  the  other 
his  Childe  Harold.  The  same  must  hold  good  of  all  systems 
of  philosophy ;  of  all  arts,  governments,  wars  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  in  short,  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  6ver 
will  be  produced.  For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the 
afiections  and  passions  that  are  at  work  in  as  far  as  they  are 
sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy,  that  we  act  from  rational 
resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or  from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or 
generosity.  In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  something" 
fiothing-everythingt  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and  knows 
nothing  of  all  that  itself  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  articulated  motions  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  other  than 
merely  to  appear  to  itself  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  phcenom- 
CTia  of  the  association ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their  reality  from 
the  primary  sensations  ;  and  the  sensations  again  all  their  reality 
from  the  impressions  ah  extra;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangi- 
ble, can  exist  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name  and 
attributes.  If  in  ourselves  there  be  jio  such  faculties  as  those  of 
the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason,  we  must  either  have  an  innate 
idea  of  them,  which  would  overthrow  the  whole  system  ;  or  we 
can  have  no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degraded 
the  notion  of  cause  and  eflect  into  a  blind  product  of  delusion 
and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  proceeding  life  {nisus  vitalis) 
associated  with  the  images  of  the  memory  ;*  this  same  process 
must  be  repeated  to  the  equal  degradation  of  every  fundamental 
idea  in  ethics  or  theology. 

Far,  very  far  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odium  of  these 
consequences  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  first  formed,  or 
have  since  adopted  the  system  !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the 
excellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that,  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence 

Ab  on  some  starless  sea — all  dark  above. 

All  dark  below — ^yet,  onward  as  we  drove. 

To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  us  streamed. 

But  he  who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 

Of  all  he  lov'd :— Thy  living  Truths  are  left 

Cambridge  Port,  Massaehuaetts,  Ameriea. — ^JS^] 

•  [See  Inquiry  eoneeming  the  Human  Understanding.    Soot  vil. — Md.'l 
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and  attributes  of  God,  with  which  his  second  volume  conunences, 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principle  or  results  of  the  first. 
Nay,  he  assumes,  as  his  foundations,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  his  first  volume,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and 
to  the  atmosphere.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is, 
with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  independent  of  his  peculiar 
system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  faith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies, 
is  a  collective  energy,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being  ;  that 
its  living  sensarium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of  the 
understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned  unless  they  have  pro- . 
ceeded  fix)m  the  heart.  But  whether  they  be  such,  no  man  can 
be  certain  in  the  case  of  another,  scarcely  perhaps  even  in  his 
own.  Hence  it  fellows  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
perchance  determine  what  is  a  heresy  ;  but  God  only  can  know 
who  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 
that  opinions  fimdamentally  false  are  harmless.  A  hundred 
causes  may  co-exist  to  form  one  complex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting 
of  the  adder  remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who  have 
taken  up  the  evil  thing,  and  it  hurted  them  not.  Some  indeed 
there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  unfortunate  neighbor  nation  at 
least,  who  have  embraced  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  its 
moral  and  religious  consequences ;  some^- 

who  deem  themselves  most  free, 


When  they  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  ascent, 
Proud  in  their  meanness ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase^ 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
Belf-workin|i^  tools,  uncaus'd  effects,  and  all 
ITiose  blind  omniscients,  those  almighty  slaves, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  God  I* 

Such  men  need  discipline,  not  argtiment ;  they  must  be  made 
better  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser. 

The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attempting 
to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms,  by  the  magic  of  which 
such  a  faith  could  find  admission  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler 
creed.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  so- 
phism as  their  common  genus ;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of 
*  [Destiny  of  Nations.    Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  88.— Aa:i 
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a  things  for  its  eauaes  and  eBtence  ,  and  the  process,  hy  which  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  faculty,  for  the  faculty  itself.  The 
air  1  breathe  is  the  condition  of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could 
never  have  learned  that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing ; 
yet  having  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre-existed  in 
order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possible.  Let  us  cross-exam- 
ine Hartley's  scheme  under  the  guidance  of  this  distinction  ;  and 
we  shall  discover  that  contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Conr 
ttnui*)  is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  phenomena  considered 
as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought  the  same,  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  to  locomotion.  In  every  voluntary  movement 
we  first  counteract  gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
It  must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counteracted, 
and  which,  by  its  re-action,  may  aid  the  force  that  is  exerted  to 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do  when  we  leap.  We  first 
resist  the  gravitating  power  by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then 
by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  light 
on  the  spot,  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  ourselves. 
Now  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is  composing  ;  or,  to 
take  a  still  more  conmion  case,  while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a 
name ;  and  he  will  find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most 
of  my  readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water-insect  on  the  sur- 
face of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spotted  shadow  fringed 
with  prismatic  colors  on  the  sunny  bottom  of  the  brook  ;  and 
will  have  noticed,  how  the  little  animal  wins  its  way  up  against 
the  stream  by  alternative  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion, 
now  resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order  to 
gather  strength  and  a  momentary  ftdcrum  for  a  further  propul- 

*  [This  priociple  of  a  continutmif  ceite  belU  loi  de  fa  eoniinuiti,  as  Leib- 
nitz calls  it  in  bis  lively  style,  which  b  even  gay  for  that  of  a  deep  philos- 
opher, intent  on  disoovering  the  oomposition  of  the  Universe,  was  intro- 
duced by  him  and  first  announced,  as  he  mentions  himself,  in  the  Nouwlle* 
da  la  Repuhliq'ite  den  Lettres  de  Mr,  Bayhy  which  forms  Art.  xxiv.  of  Erd- 
mann's  edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  JSxtrait  d'une  Lettre  cL  Mr. 
Bayle,  <&e.  He  dwells  upon  this  law  in  many  of  his  philosophioal  writings. 
*'  G'est  une  de  mes  grandee  nuudmes,"  says  he,  "  et  des  plus  y^rifi^es,  que  la 
nature  tie  fait  jamaU  des  sauU.^  (Natura  non  offit  saltatitru)  **  «rappellois 
cebi  la  loi  de  la  continuity,  <&&,  et  Tusage  de  oette  lois  est  tr^  considerable 
dans  ]a  Physique."  Nwweaux  JSsmoU.  Avant  propos,  p.  198,  of  Erdmann's 
editr-S.  O.] 
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This  ifl  no  unapt  emblem  of  the  mind's  self-experience  in 
the  act  of  thinking.  There  are  evidently  two  powers  at  work, 
which  relatively  to  each  other  are  active  and  passive  ;  and  this  is 
not  possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at  once  both 
active  and  passive.*  In  philosophical  language,  we  must  denomi- 
nate this  intermediate  faculty  in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations, 
the  biAOiNATiDN.t  But,  in  common  langoage,  and  especially  on 
the  sulyject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a  superior  de- 
gree of  the  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  voluntary  control  over  it. 
Contemporaneity,  then,  being  the  common  condition  of  all  the 
laws  of  association,  and  a  component  element  in  the  materia 
subjecta,  the  parts  of  which  are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be 
co-present  with  aU.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  off  on  an  incautious  mind  this  constant  companion  of  each, 
for  the  essential  substance  of  all.  But  if  we  appeal  to  our  own 
consciousness,  we  shall  find  that  even  time  itself,  as  the  cause  of 
a  particular  act  of  association,  is  distinct  from  contemporaneity, 
as  the  condition  of  all  association.  Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
happen,  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooseberries,  because  I  at  the 
same  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooseberries  as  the  sauce.  The  first 
syllable  of  the  latter  word,  being  that  which  had  co-existed  with 
the  image  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose.  In 
the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise  before  me, 
though  i  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  together.  In  the  first  two 
instances,  I  am  conscious  that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the 
dronmstance,  that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  equally 
conscious  am  I  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the  joint 
operation  of  likeness  and  contrast.  So  it  is  with  cause  and  efiect ; 
so  too  with  order.  So  I  am  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  was 
proximity  in  time,  or  continuity  in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to 
recall  B.  on  the  mention  of  A.     They  can  not  be  indeed  separa- 

*  [SohfiUing  desoribea  an  aotivity  and  pftssiyity  'wfakh  reciprocally  pre- 
suppose, or  are  eoHdi*um§d  'through,  one  another.  Bnt  he  is  endearoriog 
to  solve  the  proUem  hov  the  I  beholds  itself  as  perceptive.  Tranne,  Id, 
p.  186,  etpoMun.— a  C] 

f  [Maaiaz  thus  defines  the  Imagination  at  p.  2 :  '*  Bat  all  repreeentatiooa 
and  modifications  of  the  sense"  (reoeptiTity  of  ImpreseionB),  "  which  are 
not  really  m  it,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  an  object,  must  be  produced 
through  an  active  faculty  of  the  same,  wldeh  is  distinguished  from  tha 
Senses,  and  may  be  called  the  Imagination  in  the  widest  seosa    TraosL— 

aa] 
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ted  from  contemporaneity  ;  for  that  i^ould  be  to  separate  them 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  consciousneas  ia  indeed  identical 
with  time  considered  in  its  essence.  I  mean  time  per  se,  as  con- 
tra-distinguished from  our  notion  of  time ;  for  this  is  always 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  opposite  of  time,  is 
therefore  its  measure.*"  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  two 
objects  at  the  same  moment^  and  the  accident  of  seeing  them  in 
the  same  place  are  two  distinct  or  distinguishable  causes :  and 
the  true  practical  general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  what- 
ever makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  pref- 
erence to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition 
of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and 
philosophical  term)  of  continuity.  But  the  will  itself  by  confin- 
ing and  intensifyingf  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness 
or  distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  hence  we 
may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent 
schemes  which  promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality 
can  only,  produce  a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genus  ;  philosophical  knowledge 
of  facts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  eHect ;  a  cheerful  and 
communicative  temper  disposing  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  by 
the  other  ;  a  quiet  conscience  ;  a  condition  fr^e  from  anxieties; 
sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remem- 
brance) a  healthy  digestion ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 

*  [ScheUing  teaches  that  the  most  original  measure  of  Time  is  Space,  of 
Space  Time ;  and  that  both  are  opposed  to  each  other  for  this  reason  that 
they  mutually  limit  one  another.  Transsc.  Id  Tflbbgen,  1800,  pp.  216-17. 
Sec  also  Idem,  826-6.— S.  C] 

f  I  am  aware,  that  this  word  occurs  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  nor 
in  any  daseical  writer.  But  the  word,  to  intend,  which  Newton  and  others 
before  him  employ  in  this  sense,  is  now  so  completely  appropriated  to 
another  meaning,  tiiat  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambiguity :  while  to  para* 
phrase  the  sense,  as  by  render  intefue,  would  often  break  up  the  sentence 
and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  position  of  the  words  with  the  jogieal 
position  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  composition,  and  more 
especially  desirable  in  a  close  philosophical  investigation.  I  have  therefortt 
hasarded  the  word  intensify;  though,  I  confess,  it  soirnds  ancouth  to  niy 
own  oar. 
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CHAPTER  yill. 

THE  SYSTEM  OP  DUALISM  INTRODUCED  BY  DES  CARTES — REFINED 
FIRST  BY  SPINOZA  AND  AFTERWARDS  BY  LEIBNITZ  INTO  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  HARMONIA  PR^STABELITA HYLOZOISM MATERIAL- 
ISM  NONE    OP    THESE    SYSTEMS,    OR    ANY    POSSIBLE    THEORY   OP 

ASSOCIATION,    SUPPLIES    OR    SUPERSEDES   A   THEORY  OP   PERCEP- 
TION,   OR   EXPLAINS    THE    FORMATION   OF    THE   ASSOCIABLE. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philosc 
pher,  who  introduced  the  absolute  and  essential  heterogeneity  of 
the  soul  as  intelligence,  and  the  body,  as  matter .^^  The  assump- 
tion, and  the  form  of  speaking  have  remained,  though  the  denial 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  extension,  on  which 
denial  the  whole  system  of  Dualism  is  grounded,  has  been  long 
exploded.  For  since  impenetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode 
of  resistance ;  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an  act 
or  power,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  spirit  ;t  and  body 
and  spirit  are  therefore  no  longer  absolutely  heterogeneous,  but 
may  without  any  absurdity  be  supposed  to  be  different  modes,  or 
degrees  in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  this  possi- 
bility, however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  advert.  The  soul  was 
a  thinkings  substance,  and  body  a  space'JUlifig  substance.  Yet 
the  apparent  action  of  each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the 
philosopher  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  no  less  heavily  on  the  other 

♦  [Principia  Philosophia,  P.  i.  §§  62-8,  68-4.— S.  0.] 
f  [Compare  with  Schclling'a  Ahhandlungen  zur  Brlauterung  des  Idtal- 
ismus  der  WtMentehafigfehre — PhilosophiBdie  Schriften.  Londshut,  1809. 
(Sea  note  infra.)  Ck>inpare  also  with  what  Leibnitz  lays  down  on  tbiB  point 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper  JDe  Prima  PhilotophicB  JSmendatione — 
which  forms  Art  xxxiv.  of  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  works,  BeroL  1840,  and 
with  the  Nowjeaux  Easais  (lir.  ii  c.  zxi.  §  2,  Erdmann,  p.  250),  where  he 
says  that  matter  has  not  only  mobility,  which  is  the  receptivity  or  capacity 
ol  movement,  but  also  resistance,  which  cothprehends  impenetrability  and 
ineriiai'-Q.  0.1 
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hand  prefised  the  eyident  truth,  that  the  law  of  causality  holds 
only  between  homogeneous  things,  that  is,  things  having  some 
common  property ;  and  can  not  extend  from  one  world  into 
another,  its  contrary.*  A  close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  less 
absurd  than  the  question  whether  a  man's  afiection  for  his  wife 
lay  North-east,  or  South-west  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  his 
child.  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pre-established  harmony  ;t  which 
he  certainly  borrowed  from  Spinoza,  who  had  himself  taken  the 
hint  from  Des  Cartes's  animal  machines^  was  in  its  common  in- 

*  [System  dea  transaeendetUalen  JdealismuSf  pp.  112-118.  See  the  next 
note  but  two. — S.  0.] 

f  [This  theory  Leibnitz  unfolds  in  his  8y9time  nouveau  de  la  nature  et  da 
la  cammunieaHon  des  eubetaneee^  1696.  0pp.  ed.  Erdnuum,  p.  124,  in'  his 
EclaireiseemtM  du  noitveau  aysthne,  L  IL  and  IIL  Ibid.  pp.  181-3, 4. 
Replique  aux  ReJlexioM  de  Bayle,  <&c  1702.  Ibid.  183.  He  speaks  of  it 
also  in  bis  Jfonadoloffie,  1714,  ibid.  702,  and  many  of  bis  other  writings. 
Gtottfried  "Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1746,  died  Nor. 
14,  1716.  This  great  man,  whose  intellectual  powers  and  attainments  were 
so  yarious  and  considerable  th%t  he  has  been  ranked  among  the  uniyersal 
geniuses  of  the  world,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  founder  of  that 
modern  school  of  philosophy  which  succeeded  to  the  scholastic  He  seems 
to  haye  united  the  profundity  of  a  German  in  the  matter  of  his  disquisitions, 
with  something  of  the  Frenchman's  polish  and  lightness  of  touch  in  the 
manner  of  them ;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure,  by  his 
Teutonic  birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  use  of  the  French  language  on  the 
other.^S.  0.] 

X  [Speeimina  Fhiloeophife^^Diag,  de  Meth.  §  y.  pp.  SO-S,  edit  1664.  Des 
Cartes  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  hold  that  brute  creatures  are  mere 
atUomata,  set  in  motion  by  animal  spirits  acting  on  the  nerves  and  miiscles 
—because  such  a  yiew  widens  the  interval  betwixt  man  and  the  6e€Lat8  that 
perish,  Wesley  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  suppose  that  they  have  souls 
capable  of  salvation.  Leibnitz  comments  upon  the  Cartesian  notion  on  this 
subject,  in  his  essay  De  Anima  BnUorum^  wherein  he  distinguishes  ad- 
mirably between  the  intelligence  of  brutes  and  the  reasonable  souls  of  men. 
(g  14.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  pp.  464-6.)  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks  upon  Wesley's 
opinion  in  a  note  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Southey's  life  of  Wesley, 
chap.  XX.  Des  Cartes  compares  the  souk  or  quasi -souls  of  brutes  to  a  well- 
made  watch,  arguing  from  the  uniformity,  certainty,  and  limitedness  of 
their  actions,  that  nature  acts  in  them  according  to  the  disposition  of  their 
organs.  Leibnitz — (in  his  7\roisilme  JSclaircissemeni,  and  elsewhere)— K»m- 
pares  the  body  and  soul  of  man  to  two  well-made  watches,  which  perfectly 
agree  with  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  latter,  while  he  was  re- 
futing his  predecessor's  opinion  as  a  whole,  may  have  borrowed  something 
from  it  The  likeness  to  Spinoza's  doctrine  is  more  recondite,  but  may  be 
traced  in  Part  ii  of  the  Ethics,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  mind.-'i-^  0 J 
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teiprtttation  too  strange  to  survive  the  inventor-— too  repugnant 
to  our  common  sense  ;  which  is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  judicial 
voice  in  the  courts  of  scientific  philosophy  ;  hut  whose  whispers 
still  exert  a  strong  secret  influence.  Even  Wolf,  the  admirer 
and  illustrious  systematizer  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  contents 
himself  with  defending  the  possihility  of  the  idea,  but  does  not 
adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  death  ol 
all  rational  ph3^1ogy,  and  indeed  of  all  physical  science ;  for 
that  requires  a  limitation  of  terms,  and  can  not  consist  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities. 
Besides,  it  answers  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  a  difficulty  can 
be  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  we  can  acquire  a  clearer  notion 
of  our  soul  by  being  told  that  we  have  a  million  of  souls,  and 
that  every  atom  of  our  bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more 
prudent  is  it  to  admit  the  difficulty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it 
lie  at  rest.  There  is  a  sediment  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  c^ar  and  transp<u-ent.  The 
Hylozoist  only  shakes  it  up,  and  renders  the  whole  turbid. 

But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  despair  concerning  any  important  problem  until,  as  in 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been 
demonstrated.  How  the  esse  assuiped  as  originally  distinct 
from  the  scire,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it  ;*  how  being  can 

*  [A  pttBMtge  in  the  Tnnme,  Id.  pp.  11^18-14^  oontoins  many  tbcK^ghts 
broogiit  forward  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  this  and  the  three  following  pages.  A 
translaUoo  of  it  is  tobjoined,  with  the  borrowed  paseageB  marked  in  italies. 
Hie  last  sentence  ia  borrowed  in  chapter  iz.  of  K  L. 

*'The  act,  through  which  the  I  limits  itself  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
BclfHsonsdoiiinefls,  at  which,  as  the  ezplanation-groond  of  all  LimitedneBa 
(jBagrawftrtwym)  we  come  to  a  stand,  and  for  this  reason,  that  how  any  affec- 
tion from  without  can  transform  itself  into  a  representing  or  knowing  is 
absolutely  inconoeiYabla  doppoeing  ey^  that  an  object  could  work  upon 
the  I,  as  on  an  object,  still  swsh  an  afieotion  could  only  bring  forth  some- 
thing homogeneous,  that  is  only  an  ohjeotiTe  determinateness  {BetiimmUeyn) 
over  agun.  Thus  how  on  original  ^Mii0r  can  convert  itself  into  a  JCnomiTtp 
would  only  be  conceivable  in  case  :t  could  be  shown  that  even  Representatiou 
itself  (die  VortUihrng  adbti)  is  a  kind  of  Being ;  which  is  indeed  the  expla- 
nation of  Materialism,  a  $yHem  thai  would  be  a  boon  to  the  philouopher^  if  it 
really  perfonned  what  it  promieee.  But  MaUrialitm,  eueh  ae  it  kae  hitherto 
been,  i*,wholly  unintelligible;  make  it  intelligible,  ana  it  ie  no  longer  dietinr 
guiihed  in  reality  frmn  traneeendental  Idealism,    To  explain  thinkiMg  ae  a 

VOL. in.  L 
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transform  tself  into  a  knowitr^,  becomes  conceivable  on  one  only 
condition ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  vis  represenUUiva, 
or  ths  Sentient,  is  itself  a  species  of  being :  that  is,  either  as  a 
property  or  attribute,  or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  snbsistence.  The 
former — that  thinking  is  a  property  of  matter  under  particular 
conditions, — is,  indeed  the  assumption  of  materialism ;  a  system 
which  could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  philosopher,  if  only  it 
actually  per£)rmed  what  it  promises.  But  how  any  afiection 
from  without  can  metamorphose  itself  into  perception  or  will,  the 
materialist  has  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible  as  he 
found  it,  but  has  aggravated  it  into  a  comprehensible  absurdity. 
For,  grant  that  an  object  from  without  could  act  upon  the  con- 
scious sdfi  as  on  a  consubstantial  object ;  yet  such  an  afiection 
could  only  engender  something  homogeneous  with  itself.  Motion 
could  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no  Inward,  We  re- 
move one  surface,  but  to  meet  with  another.*  We  can  but  divide 
a  particle  into  particles  ;  and  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself 

material  pl^penomenon  U  onlypomble  in  thiswatf,  that  we  reduce  matter  iUelf 
to  a  spectre, — to  the  mere  modification  of  an  Intettigenee  vhoae  common 
funetione  are  thinking  and  matter,  OonseqaeDtly  Materialism  itself  ib  car- 
ried back  to  the  Intelligent  {doe  IntMgente)  as  the  original.  And  assuredly 
just  as  little  can  we  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  explain  Being  out  of  Knowing, 
BO  as  to  represent  the  former  as  the  product  of  the  latter ;  seeing  that  be- 
twixt the  two  no  casual  relationship  is  possible,  and  they  oould  never  meet 
together,  were  they  not  originally  one  in  the  L  Being  (Matter),  considered 
as  productive,  is  a.  Knowing ;  Knowing  considered  as  product,  a  Being.  If 
Knowing  is  productiye  in  general,  it  must  be  wholly  and  throughout  pro- 
ductive, not  in  part  only.  Nothing  can  come  firom  without  into  the  Knowing, 
for  all  that  is  is  identical  with  the  Knowing,  and  without  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
If  the  one  Factor  of  Representation  lies  in  the  I,  so  must  the  other  also ; 
for  in  the  object  the  two  are  inseparable.  Let  it  be  tnppoaed,for  example^ 
that  the  etuff  (or  material)  belongs  to  the  things,  it  foUows  that  this  stuff,  be- 
fore it  arrives  at  the  I,  at  least  in  the  tremeition  from  the  thing  to  the  reprc 
sentation,  must  be  formless,  which  urithout  doubt  is  inconceivable," — S.  C] 

*  Abhandlungen.  Phil,  Sehrift.'pp.  240-241.  Translation.  **  What  mat 
ter,  that  is  the  oH^eet  of  the  external  intuition,  is,  we  may  analyse  forever — 
may  divide  it  mechanically  or  chemically :  we  never  get  further  thetn  to  the 
surfaces  of  bodies.  That  alone  in  matter  whidi  is  indestructible  is  its  in- 
dwelling power,  which  discovers  itself  to  feeling  through  impenetrability.  But 
this  is  a  power  which  goes  merely  ad  extra — only  works  contrary  to  the 
outward  impact ;  thus  it  is  no  power  that  returns  into  itself  Only  a  power 
that  returns  into  itself  makes  to  itself  an  Inward.  Thenoe  to  matter  belongs 
no  Inward  But  the  representing  being  beholds  an  inner  worH  TluB  it 
not  poosiUe  ezeept  through  an  activity  which  gives  to  itself  its  own  sphere, 
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the  properties  of  the  material  uniyeise.*  Let  any  reflecting 
mind  make  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the  evidence  of 
our  sensuous  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis  that  in  any  given 
perception  there  is  a  something  which  has  been  communicated 
to  it  by  an  impact,  or  an  impression  ab  extra.     In  the  first  place, 

or,  in  other  words,  returns  into  itself  But  no  activity  goes  back  into  itself^ 
which  does  not,  on  this  very  account  and  at  the  same  time,  also  go  outward. 
There  is  no  sphere  without  limitation^  but  just  as  little  is  there  limitation 
without  space,  which  is  Emited." 

See  also  SchelUng^s  Ideem  zu  eitur  Philoaophie  der  NatUr,  Introd.  2d 
edit  Landdiut,  1803,  p.  22.--S.  C] 

*  [For  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  thi?  paragraph  see  Schelling's 
Tran99e.  Id,  pp.  149-60.    Compare  also  with  Ideen,  Introd.  p.  22. 

Sdbelling  concludes  the  former  passage  in  the  Transsc.  Id.  as  follows : 
TransL  "  The  most  consistent  proceeding  of  J)ogmatism"^tbBt  is,  the  old 
method  of  determining  upon  supersensible  objects  without  a  previous  in- 
quiry  into  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  faculties  by  which  the  inquiry  is  to 
be  carried  on, — ^without  "  a  pre-inquisition  into  the  mind")—"  is  to  have 
ffeoourse  to  the  mysterious  for  the  origin  of  representations  -of  external 
things,  and  to  speak  thereof  as  of  a  rerel^^ioD,  which  renders  all  further 
explanation  impossible ;  or  to  make  the  inoonceivable  origination  of  a  thing 
so  dissimilar  in  kind,  as  the  representation  from  the  impulse  of  an  outward 
object,  conceivable  through  a  power,  to  which,  as  to  the  Deity  (the  only 
immediate  object  of  our  knowledge,  according  to  that  system),  even  the 
impossible  is  possible." 

Schelling  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  such  doctrine  as  that  which  is 
thos  stated  by  Professor  Stewart :  '^  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  physiologists,  that  th^  influence  of  the  will  over  the  body  is 
a  mystery,  whi<^  has  never  yet  been  unfolded ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  person  who  had  courage  to  lay  completely 
aside  all  the  common  hypothetical  language  concerning  perception,  and  to 
exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  &et. 
To  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  statement  amount  f  Merely  to 
this ;  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  sense  hy  external  objects,  are  followed  by  correspondent  sensa- 
tions ;  and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they 
denote),  are  followed  by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the 
bodies  by  which  the  impressions  are  made ;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess are  equally  incomprehensible;  and  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove 
to  the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation 
may  bo  both  arbitrary :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
our  sensations  may  be  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  correspondent  per- 
ceptions are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consideration  of  these  sen- 
sations, which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  li^t  on  the  manner  in 
which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  body 
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by  the  impact  on  the  percipient,  or  ens  representanSy  not  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  only  its  action  or  efiect,  "will  pass  into  the  same. 
Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrationsi  pass  into  the  metal  of 
the  bell.  Now  in  our  immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere 
power  or  act  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  which  is  imme- 
diately present.  We  might  indeed  attempt  to  explain  this  result 
.  by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclusions ;  but  that,  first,  the 
very  faculty  of  deducing  and  ctmcluding  would  equally  demand 
an  explanation ;  and  secondly,  that  there  exists  in  fact  no  such 
mtermediations  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a  Sjrllogism, 
which  is  present  to  our  consciousness.  Or  would  we  explain 
this  supervention  of  the  object  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive 
faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse  proceeded, 
assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate  and  wjholly  possess  the  soul. 

And  like  a  God  by  spiritual  art,  * 

Be  all  in  all,  and  aU  in  every  part.* 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here  ?  And  what  is  become  of 
the  wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  mar- 
vels by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight  and  motion  ?  The  most  con- 
sistent proceeding  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into 

From  this  view  of  the  Bubjeot  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  objeets  them 
telvea,  and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objeots,  that  the  mind  per 
ieives ;  and  that,  although,  by  the  eoostitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensa- 
fcions  are  rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is 
just  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
bspired  with  them,  without  any  oonoomitant  senaati0n8  whatever."-^Ele- 
aients  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  69-70. 

Such  statements,  in  the  view  of  the  Transcendentalist,  involve  a  oontrar 
diction — ^namely,  that  the  soul  can  penetrate,  by  perception,  into  that 
which  is  withoui  itself:  or  that  the  human  soul,  by  divine  power,  has  pres- 
ent to  it,  or  takes  in  essential  properties  not  of  mind,  bat  of  something  alien 
from  mind  and  directly  contrary  to  it ;  which  is  impossible.  The  exploded 
hypothesis  of  species  and  images  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  the  eontradio- 
tion;  the  doctrine  found  wanting  by  Schelling  shows  the  futility  of  that  at- 
tempt ;  but  in  assuming  the  real  outness  or  separateness  of  the  objects  of 
perception — ^that  they  are,  as  tldngs  in  themselveB,  apart  from  and  extrin* 
sic  to  our  mind,  appears  to  set  up  the  oontradiotian  again,  or  at  least  to 
keep  it  up.->-S.  C] 

*  TAltered  from  Cowley's  All  over  Lore.    IL-— JUL] 
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the  common  rank  of  souL-and-bodyists  ;  to  affect  the  mysteriouB, 
and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation  given,  and  not  to  he 
understood,  which  it  would  he  profane  to  examine  too  closely. 
Datur  non  inteUigitur,  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  hy  mira- 
cles, and  a  faith  not  commanded  hy  the  conscience,  a  philosoj^er 
may  venture  to  pass  hy,  without  suspecting  himself  of  any  irreli- 
gious tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  heen  generally  taught,  it  is  utterly 
unintelligihle,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes  to  the  propensity  so 
common  among  men,  to  mistake  distinct  images  for  clear  concep- 
tions ;  and  vice  versa,  to  reject  as  inconceivahle  whatever  from 
its  own  nature  is  unimaginahle.  But  as  soon  as  it  hecomes  in- 
telligible, it  ceases  to  he  materialism.  In  order  to  explain  think" 
ingj  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter 
into  a  mere  modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  func- 
tion of  o^T^^eartng  BXidi  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his 
controversy  with  Price.  He  stripped  matter  of  all  its  material 
properties ;  substituted  spiritual  powe^ ;  and  when  we  expected 
to  find  a  hody,  behold  !  we  had  nothing  hut  its  ghost — the  appa- 
rition of  a  defunct  substance  !  . 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because  it  will  (if 
God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treated  of  at  large  and  sys- 
tematically in  a  work,  which  I  have  many  years  been  preparing, 
on  the  Productive  Logos  human  and  divine ;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my  present  subject  requires 
it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  de- 
mands and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  imager 
to  be  associated. — 2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  worW 
exactly  .correspondent  to  those  images  or  modifications  of  our  own 
being,  whicK  alone,  according  to  this  system,  we  actually  behold, 
is  as  thorough  idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally,  per- 
haps in  a  more  perfect  degree,  removes  all  reality  and  immediate- 
ness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a  dream-world  of  phantoms 
and  spectres,*  the  inexplicable  swarm  and  equivocal  generation 
of  motions  in  our  own  brains. — 3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither 
involves  the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity,  of  a  mechan- 

*  [See  Ahhandlungen,  Phil  Schrift,  p.  217.  "The  Idealist  in  this  sense 
it  left  lonely  and  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  spectre^.  For  him  there  is  nothing  immediate,  and  Intuition  itself,  ,in 
'which  spirit  and  ol^ect  meet,  is  to  him  but  a  dead  thought.**  Transl. — S.  0.] 
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ism  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the  percipient,  which  at  the  more 
than  magic  touch  of  the  impulse  from  without  is  to  create  anew 
for  itself  the  correspondent  object.  The  formation  of  a  copy  is 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence  of  an  original ;  the  copyist 
of  Raffaers  Transfiguration  must  repeat  more  or  less  perfectly 
the  process  of  Rafiael.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought 
from  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of 
light,  if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  diflSculty.* 
We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin  creed  of  the  tortoise 
that  supported  the  bear,  that  supported  the  elephant,  that  sup- 
ported the  world,  to  the  tune  of  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built."  The  sic  Deo  placitum  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient  reason  ;  but  an 
answer  to  the  Whence  and  Why  is  no  answer  \o  the  How,  which 
alone  is  the  physiologist's  concern.  It  is  a  sophisma  pigrum,  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillanimity,  which  lifts 
up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  fancy  and  commands  us  to  fall  down  and 
worship  it,  as  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,  an  ancile  or  paUadi%t/m 
fallen  from  heaven.  By  the  very  same  argument  the  supporters 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system  might  have  rebuffed  the  Newtonian, 
and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self-complacent  grinf  have  appealed 
to  common  sense,  whether  the  sun  did  not  move  and  the  earth 
stand  still. 

*  [The  reafioniDg  here  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Idecn.  Introd  pp. 
22-8.  SchelliDg  says — "  You  cariously  inquire  how  the  lights  radiated  back 
from  bodies,  works  on  your  optic  nerves ;  also  how  the  image  inverted  on 
the  rUinOj  appears  in  your  soul  not  inverted  but  straight  But  Again,  what 
is  that  in  you  which  itself  sees  this  image  on  the  retina,  and  inquires  how 
it  can  have  come  into  the  souL  Evidently  something  whieh  so  fiir  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  outward  impression  and  to  which,  however,  this  impres- 
sion is  not  unknown.  How  then  came  the  impression  to  this  region  of  your 
soul,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  entirely  free  and  independent  of  impres- 
sions t  If  you  interpose  between  the  affection  of  your  nerves,  your  brain 
and  so  forth,  and  the  representation  of  an  outward  thing  ever  so  many  in- 
tervening links,  you  do  but  cheat  yourself:  for  the  passage  over  from  body 
to  soul  can  not,  according  to  your  peculiar  representations"  (mode  of  per- 
ceiving), "  take  place  continuously,  but  only  through  a  leap, — ^which  yet  you 
proiMwe  to  pvoid*"  Transl.  Compare  this  chapter  with  the  remarks  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Dualists  in  Ideen.  57. — Ed!\ 

t  And  Coxcombs  v^anquish  Berkeley  by  a  grin.* 

'  [Dr.  John  Brown's  Essay  oe  Satire  (which  was  published  in  voL  li  of 
WATburtonV  edit,  of  Pope,  and  in  voL  ill  of  Dodsley's  CollectionJ,  Part  IL  L 
»»4.— g.  o.| 
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CHAPTER  IL 

n  PHILOSOPHY  POSSIBLE  AS  A   8CIEN0E,  AND  WHAT  AEB  ITS  CONDI- 
TIONS ? GIORDANO    BKUNO ^LITEEART    A&ISTOC&AOY,    OR    THE 

existence'  of    a    tacit   compact   AUONO    the    learned   AS    A 

PRIVILEGED   ORDER THE   AUTHOR's  OBLIGATIONS   TO   THE   IfYS- 

XICS TO   IMMANUEL    KANT — THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE 

LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KANT's  WRITINGS,  AND  A  VINDICA- 
TION OF  PRUDENCE  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  PHILOSOPHY — ^FICHTE's 
ATTEMPT^  TO    COMPLETE    THE   CRITICAL    SYSTEM — ^ITS    PARTIAL 

SUCCESS   AND  ULTIMATE   FAILURE OBLIGATIONS   TO  SCHELLING  I 

AND  AMONG  ENGLISH  WRITERS  TO  SAUMAREZ. 

After  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could  find  in  none  of  them 
an  abiding  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  myself;  is  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  as  different  firom  mere  history  and  historic 
dassificatioD,  possible  ?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary  con- 
ditions ?  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  practicable  employ- 
ment for  the  human  mind  was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  clasp 
sify.  But  I  soon  fejt,  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against 
this  wilful  resignation  of  intellect ;  and  as  soon  did  I  find,  that 
the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences  and  cleared  of  all  in- 
consistencies was  not  less  impracticable  than  contra-natural. 
Assume  in  its  full  extent  the  position,  nihil  in  ifitdlectu  quod  non 
ffitts  in  sensu,  assume  it  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prater 
ipsum  intdlecttwi,^  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  the  position 

*  ["  On  m'oppoBcra  oet  aziome,  re^  parmi  leg  Fhiloeophes :  que  rien 
n'est  dans  Y&me  qui  ne  vieone  des  sens.  MaiB  il  fant  exoepter  T&me  m4me 
et  see  a£Eiections.  Nihil  eat  in  inUlUetu,  quod  nonfuerit  in  aennt,  extdpe: 
niti  ipw  intelleetui.  Or  TAme  renferme  I'^tre,  la  subetanee,  Tmi,  le  m^e,  la 
eauBe,  la  perception,  le  raisonnement,  et  quantity  d'sntree  notions  que  les 
I  ne  aaurdent  donner.    Oela  a'aoeorde  asses  avee  yotre  Autenr  de  Tei 
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i  understood  by  Hartley  and  Condillac :  and  then  what  Hame 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession  concerning 
cause  and  efiect,  will  apply  with  equal  and  crushing  force  to  all 
the  other  eleven  categorical  forms,*  and  the  logical  functions  cor* 
responding  to  them.  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw ; — 
or  build  without  cement  ?  We  learn  all  things  indeed  by  occa^ 
sion  of  experience ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned  force  us  inward 
on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  render 
experience  itself  possible.  The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essay  (if 
the  supposed  error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 

qui  oherche  una  boime  partie  des  Id6es  dauB  la  reflexion  de  Tesprit  sur  sa 
propre  nature." — Ncuveaux  Euait  aur  VEnUtidement  Humaint  Uy.  iL  c.  1 . 
Erdmaim,  p.  223.  LeibDitz  refutes  Locke,  as  oommonly  underBtood,  on  hia 
own  Bhowing,  and  he  maintained  that  if  ideaa  oome  to  ub  only  by  BenBation 
or  reflection,  thia  is  to  be  understood  of  their  actual  perceptioa,  but  that 
they  are  in  ub  before  they  are  perceived  See  also  his  Jiejlexi<m9  rar  IJSuai 
de  Zocke— Art  zli  and  Medit4KHime9  de  eogfdHone,  veritate,  et  uJeit,  Art  ix. 
of  Erdmann'B  edition  of  his  works. — S.  0.] 

*  Videlicet ;  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Mode,  each  consisting  of 
three  Bubdiyisioos.  See  Kritik  der  reinm  Vemunft}  See  too  the  judicious 
remarks  on  Locke  and  Hume.* 

>  [Pp.  104  and  110-11,  voL  ii  Works.    Leipzig,  1888.— Jgi] 

*  [Ih  pp.  126-6.  "  The  celebrated  Locke,  from  want  of  this  consideration, 
and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  in  experi- 
ence, has  also  derived  them  from  experience;  and  moreover  he  proceeded 
so  inoonsequently,  that  he  yentured  therewith  upon  attempts  at  cognitions, 
which  far  transcend  all  limits  of  experience.  Hume  acknowledged  that,  in 
order  to  the  last,  these  conceptions  must  necessarily  have  their  origin  d 
priori.  Bat»  as  he  could  not  explain  how  it  is  that  the  understanding  should 
think  conceptions,  not  in  themsdyes  united  in  the  understanding,  yet  aa 
neceeearily  united  in  the  object, — and  not  hitting  upon  this,  that  probably 
the  understanding  by  means  of  these  (d  priori)  conceptions  was  itself  the 
author  of  the  experience,  wherein  its  objects  are  found— h^was  forced  to 
derive  these  conceptions  from  experience,  that  is  to  say,  frt>m  sutjeotiye 
necessity  arising  from  frequent  association  in  experience,  erroneously  con- 
sidered to  be  otgectiye : — ^I  mean  from  habit :  although  afterwards  he  acted 
very  consistently  in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  with  these  conceptions 
and  the  principles  to  which  they  give  birth  to  transcend  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience. Howeyer  the  empirical  derivation,  on  which  both  Locke  and 
Hume  fell,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  reality  of  those  scientific  cognitions 
a  priori  which  we  possess,  namely,  pure  Mathematics  and  General  Physics, 
and  is  therefore  refuted  by  the  &ct" — Ed,  See  also  the  whole  Section  en< 
titled,  Utbergang  cmt  trantcendentdUf^  Deduction  der  Kategorien,  pp.  128-d. 
— S.O.]  • 
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thing  of  straw,  an  absurdity  which,  no  man  ever  did,  or  indeed 
ever  could,  believe)  is  formed  on  a  adq^iOfia  sxe^l^riiif^oBUii,^  and 
involves  the  old  mistake  of  Gum  hoc  :  ergo,  propter  hoc. 

The  term.  Philosophy,  defines  itself  as  an  affectionate  seeking 
after  the  truth ;  but  Truth  is  the  correlative  of  Being.  This 
again  is  no  way  conceivable,  but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate, 
that  both  are  (ib  initiot  identical  and  co-inherent ;  that  intelli- 
gence and  being  are  reciprocally  each  other's  substrate.  I  pre- 
sumed that  this  was  a  possible  conception  (t.  e.  that  it  involved 
no  logical  inconsonance),  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  scholastic  definition  of  the  Supreme  Beings  as  acttcs  puris- 
simus  sine  vUa  potenticditate,  was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Theology,  both  by  the  Pontifician  and  the  Eeformed  divines. 
The  early  study  of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  with  the  commentaries 
and  the  Theologia  Platonica  of  the  illustrious  Florentine  ;t  of 
Proclus,t  and  Gemistius  Pletho ;}  and  at  a  later  period  of  the 
De  Immenso  et  InnumeraUli.W  and  the  "  De  la  causa,  principio 
et  v/nOy*  of  the  philosopher  of  Nola,  who  could  boast  of  a  Sir 
PhOip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville  among  his  patrons,  and  whom 
the  idolaters  of  Rome  burnt  as  an  atheist  in  the  year  1600  ;  had 
all  contributed  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  reception  and  wel- 
coming of  the  Cogito  quia  Sum,  et  Sum  quia  Cogito;  a  philos- 
ophy of  seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and 
therefore  presumptively  the  most  natural. 

Why  need  I  be  afraid  ?  Say  rather  how  dare  I  be  ashamed 
of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  Behmen  ?1F     Many,  indeed, 

*  [See  Maasz,  tUn  tHpra,  p.  866. — JSdJ] 

f  [Marailii  ilcini  Theologia  Flaioniea,  uu  de  immortaiitaie  animortim 
ae  ceUma  felieiiate,    Fidntu  waa  born  at  Florence,  1438,  and  died  in  1490. 

— jgai] 

X  [ProcloB  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  412,  and  died  in  486.— ^cL] 

^  [G.  Gemistins  Pletho,  a  Oonstantinopolitan.  He  came  to  Florence  in 
1488.    De  Flatonica  atqtte  ArUtoUlica  philowphia  differefUia.Sd.] 

I  [De  Innunurairilibus,  Inmenao  et  Infigurabili,  uu  de  Univerto  et  Mun 
dis,  libh  viii— S.  C. 

T.  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  at  Rome  on  the  17th  of  February,  1699* 
1600.  See  note  in  The  Friend,  IL  p.  110,  for  some  account  of  the  titlet 
of  his  works.  He  particularly  mentions  Sidney  in  that  curious  work,  La 
Cena  de  la  Ceneri. — Ed,"] 

%  Boehm  was  bom  near  Goerlitz  in  Upper  Lusatia  in  1675.  The  ele- 
ments of  hia  theology  may  be  collected  from  his  Aurora,  and  bis  treatiM 
"On  the  Three  PrinciplcB  of  the  IMvine  Essence."     A  little  book  about 

L* 
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and  gross  were  his  delusions  ;  and  such  as  furnish  frequent  and 
ample  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  ig- 
norant shoemaker,  who  had  dared  think  for  himself  But  while 
we  remember  that  these  delusions  were  such,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated from  his  utter  want  of  all  intellectual  discipline,  and  from 
his  ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  latter  defect  he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians of  his  age.  Neither  with  books  nor  with  book-learned 
men  was  he  conversant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  intellec- 
tual powers  were  never  stimulated  into  feverous  energy  by 
crowds  of  proselytes,  or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob 
Bebmen  was  an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely 
distinguished,  but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic.  While 
I  in  ^art  translate  the  following  observations  from  a  contempo- 
rary writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that  • 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my 
own,  which  were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
given  to  the  world  ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my 
own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  publication  ;  but  still 
more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where  coincidence 
only  was  possible.* 

mystic  writere,  TKeologia  Myttica  Idea  Oeneralior^  mentioDB  that  the  son 
of  Gr.  Richter,  the  minister  of  Goerlitz,  who  wrote  and  preaehed  against 
Boehm  and  silenced  him  for  seven  years  by  procuring  an  order  against  him 
from  the  senate  of  the  city,  after  the  decease  of  both  the  persecutor  and 
the  persecuted,  undertook  to  answer,  for  the  honor  of  Iiis  father's  memory, 
an  effective  reply  of  the  theosophist  to  a  violent  publication  against  his 
doctrine  from  the  pen  of  his  pastor.  But  that,  contrary  to  all  ezpectar 
tion,  on  reading  and  considering  the  books  of  our  author,  ho  not  only  aban- 
doned his  intention,  but  was  constrained  by  conscience  to  take  up  the  pen 
on  his  side,  against  hia  own  father.  Boehm  was  a  Lutheran,  and  died  in 
the  communion  of  that  church,  in  1624.  His  most  &mous  English  follower 
was  John  Pordage,  a  physician,  born  in  1625,  who  tried  to  reduce  his  thcos- 
ophy  to  a  system,  declaring  himself  to  have  recognized  the  truth  of  it  by 
revelations  made  to  himsel£  He  published  several  works  in  favor  of  ^ 
Behmen'i  opinions,  which  were  read  in  Germany,  and  are  said  to  have  be- 
oome  the  standard  books  of  all  enthusiasts. — S.  C.] 

*  [By  "  the  following  observations"  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  those  contained 
in  the  two  next  paragraphs,  as  fieir  as  th  i  words  "  William  Law,"  part  of 
which  are  freely  translated  from  pages  164^6  of  Schelling^s  Darlegung 
dea  vahren  VerhdUnisaes  dtr  NaUirphilotopkie  zu  der  verbe$aerten  HehU- 
mhm  Lehre,  TuJbingen,  1806. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiBtory  of  philosophy,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  can  not  hut  admit  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  sort  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among 
the  learned,  not  to.  pass  heyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative 
science.  Tho  privilege  of  firee  thought,  so  highly  extoUed,  has 
at  no  time  heen  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  this 
limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  heyond  it  has  ever  heen  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of 
genius  among  the  learned  class,  who  actualiy  did  overstep  this 
boundary,  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so  done. 
Therefore  the  true  depth  of  science,. and  the  penetration  to  the 
inmost  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circumference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple,  whom  unstilled  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul- 
liency of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling 
and  living  ground  of  all  things.  These,  then,  because  their  names 
had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  phantasts  ;  not  only  those,  whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imagi- 
nations had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  but  the  truly 
inspired  likewise,  the  originals  themselves.  And  this  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  hum- 
ble and  obscure  occupations.  When,  and  £rom  whom  among  the 
literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology  re- 

The  whole  of  the  fir^t  paragraph  is  thus  taken  from  ScheUing,  except 
the  last  sentenoe  but  one,  and  the  third  elauae  of  the  fourtL 

For  parts  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  he  was  indebted 
to  the  following  sentence  of  the  DarUgung,  pp.  165-6. 

"  So  now  too  may  Herr  Kchte  apeak  of  these  enthusiasts  with  the  moat 
heartfelt  scliblar'e  pride,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  exalts  him- 
self BO  altogether  above  them,  imlesa  it  ia  because  lie  can  write  orthpgraphi- 
cally,  can  form  periods,  and  haa  the  fashions  of  authorship  at  command ; 
while  they,  according  to  their  sunplioity,  just  as  they  found  it,  so  gave  it 
utterance.  No  one,  thinks  Herr  Fichte,  that  is  not  already  wiser  than 
these  men,  could  learn  any  thing  from  the  perusal  of  their  writings ;  and 
BO  he  thinks  himself  much  wiser  than  they:  nevertheless  Herr  Fichte 
might  give  his  whole  rhetoric,  if  in  all  his  books  put  together  he  had 
shown  the  spirit  and  heart-fulness,  which  often  a  single  page  of  many  so* 
called  enthusiasts  discovers."    Translation. — S.  0.] 
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pedited,,  I  thank  t?tee  O  Father  f  Lard  of  Heaven  and  Earth  f  be- 
cause  thou  hast  hid  these  tJUngsfrom  the  wise  and  prudent ^  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,*  No;  the  haughty  priests  of  learn- 
ing not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and  ^larts  of  science  all 
who  had  dared  draw  living  waters  from  the  fountain,  but  drove 
them  out  of  the  very  Temple,  which  meantime  the  buyers,  and 
sdlerSy  and  money-changers  were  sofiered  to  make  a  den  of 
thieves. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  substantial  ground 
for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those  literati,  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  scorn  of  Behmen,  ThaulemSif 

*  St  Luke  X,  21. 

f  [I  have  ventared  to  aabstitizte  **  Tlanleras"  ibr  "  De  Tltoyras"  in  the 
text,  having  I'eason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  name  was  a  mistake  or  mis- 
print for  the  former. 

John  Thanlerus  or  Tanlerus,  sometimes  ealled  Dr.  Thaulerus,  was  a  oele- 
hratedmystio  divine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  is  uncertain.  He  hecame  a  monk  of  the  IX>mmican  order,  and  died  at 
Strasbourg,  according  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tomh^  on  the  l^th  of  May,  1861. 

He  wrote  several  books  of  divinity  in  his  own  native  language ;  the  origi- 
nal edition  is  very  rarely  found,  bat  they  w»e  translated  into  lAtin  by  Sa- 
rius,  and  published  at  Cologne  in  1648.  Among  them  are  Ezerdses  on  the 
life  and  F&ssion  of  Christ,  Institutions  and  Sermons.  Hie  Theologia  Oer- 
maniea,  also  entitled,  in  the  Knglish  translation,  a  little  Golden  Manual,  has 
been  ascribed  to  him. 

Yery  different  judgments  have  been  formed  of  the  character  and  value  of 
his  writings,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  respect  to  mystical  productioDS, 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  glowing  fusion,  and 
therefore  capable  of  summing  different  appearances,  according  to  the  moulds 
of  mind  into  which  they  are  receiyed.  Some  behold  in  them  heresy  and 
fanaticism ;  some  hold  them  good  in  substance  but  too  capable  of  perversion ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  many  authors  of  weight  and  note,  both  Romanist 
and  Protestant^  especially  the  Utter,  as  Amd,  MAUer,  Melanothan,  and  oth- 
ers, have  commended  them  highly  and  unreservedly.  Bloeiua  the  Abbot 
styled  their  author  a  sincere  maintainer  of  the  Catholic  foith.  By  Luther 
this  Mystic  is  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  very  similar  to  that  manifested  by  Schel- 
ling  and  Coleridge  respecting  the  illiterate  enthusiasts,  whom  they  uphold 
against  the  **  liieraH  by  profession."  *'  I  know,''  says  he,  **  that  this  Doctor  is 
unknown  to  the  schools  of  Diyinee,  and  therefore  perhaps  much  despised ;  but 
I  have  found  in  him,  though  his  writings  are  all  in  the  German  language, 
more  soUd  and  true  divinity  than  is  found  in  all  the  Doctors  of  all  the  Uni- 
versities, or  than  can  be  found  in  their  opinions."  (Luther,  torn.  L  Latin. 
Jenens.,  page  86,  9,  apud  Heupeliam,  folio  B.  verso.)  Dr.  Henry  More's 
opinion  of  him  is  thus  giva>  in  tha  06Q.  Biog.  Pietionary,  whence  this  ae- 
oovint,  witli  the  quotation  frcm  Lutbsr,  is  taken : 
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Oeoige  Fox,  and  others  ;  unless  it  be,  that  they  could  write  or- 
thographically,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fashions  of  au- 
thorship almost  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends,  while  the  latter,  in 
simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words  immediate  echoes  of  their 
feelings.  Hence  the  frequency  of  these  phrases  among  them, 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 
as  for  instance,  "  It  loas  delivered  unto  me  ;** — "  I  strove  not  to 
ipe&k  ;"— "  I  said,  ItciU  be  silent ;"— "  But  the  toord  teas  in 
my  heart  as  a  burning  fire;'' — **and  I  cotdd  not  forbear ." 
Hence  too  the  unwillingness  to  give  ofience  ;  hence  the  foresight, 
and  the  dread  of  the  clamors,  which  would  be  raised  against 
them,  so  frequently  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
expressed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only  book,  with 
which  they  were  familiar.*  *'  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  become  a 
man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  contention, — ^I  love  peace  :  the  souls 
of  men  are  dear  unto  me  :  yet  because  I  seek  for  light  every  one 
of  them  doth  curse  me !''  0  !  it  requires  deeper  feeling,  and  a 
stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of  those,  to  whom 
reasoning  and  fluent  expressions  have  been  as  a  trade  learnt  in 
boyhood,  to  conceive  willi  what  might,  with  what  inward  striv- 
ings and  commotion,  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth 
takes  possession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His  medita- 
tions are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the  eternal,  or  the  ever- 
lasting ;  for  "  the  world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

**  Bat  amongst  aU  the  writingB  of  this  kind  there  wbb  none  which  bo  af- 
feoted  him,  as  that  little  bool^  with  which  Lather  was  so  prodigiouBly 
pleased,  entitled, '  ThMiogiea  Ghtmaniea;*  though  he  disoovered  in  it,  even 
at  that  time,  several  marks  of  a  deep  melancholy,  and  no  small  errors  in 
matters  of  philosophy.  'Bnt  that,'  says  our  author,  'which  he  doth  so 
mightOy  inculcate,  viz.  thai  we  thould  thoroughly  put  nff  and  extingtUth  our 
own  proper  wiU,  that  being  thue  dtad  to  oureelvee,  we  mag  live  al&ne  to  God, 
and  do  all  things  whateoeoer  by  hU  ingtinet  and  plenary  permiseion,  was  so 
eonnatural,  as  it  were,  and  agreeable  to  my  most  intimate  reason  and  oon- 
scienee,  that  I  could  not  of  any  thing  whatsoever  be  more  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly oonrinced'  "—a  C] 

*  An  American  Indian  with  little  variety  of  images,  and  a  still  scantier 
stodc  of  language,  is  obliged  to  turn  his  few  words  to  many  purposes,  by 
likenesses  so  dear  and  analogies  so  remote  as  to  give  his  language  the  sem- 
blance and  character  of  lyric  poetry  interspersed  with  grotesques.  Some- 
thing not  unlike  this  was  the  case  of  such  men  as  Behmen  and  Fox  with  re- 
gard to  the  BifaAe.  It  was  their  sole  armory  of  expressions,  their  only  organ 
of  thoughtb 
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Need  we  then  be  Burprised,  that,  under  an  excitement  at  onco  to 
strong  and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathize  with 
the  struggles  of  his  mind  ;  or  that  he  should  at  times  be  so  far 
deluded,  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  his  nerves, 
and  the  co-existing  spectres  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  s3naail)ols  of 
the  truths  which  were  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been 
plausibly  observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of  these  igno- 
rant Mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with  him  a  spirit  and  judg- 
ment superior  to  that  of  the  writers  themselves  : 

And  what  he  brings,  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  ?* 

— a  sophism,  which  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton,  is  unworthy 
of  Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  the  awful  Person,  in  whose 
mouth  he  has  placed  it  ?  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make, 
as  suggested  by  my  own  experience,  that  iheie  exist  folios  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much  fulness  of  heart  and 
intellect,  as  burst  forth  in  many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox, 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  even  of  Behmen'g  commentator,  the  pious 
and  fervid  William  Law.f 

•  [Paradise  Rcgamed,  B.  iv.  1.  826.— a  OJ 

f  [William  Law  was  born  at  King's  Oliffe,  Northamptonshire,  in  1588, 
lied  April  9,  1761.  A  list  of  seventeen  religious  works  written  by  him  ia 
pTen  in  the  Gent  Mag.  Nov.  1800.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  hia  life  he 
adopted  *<  the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Behmen,"  which  tinctured  his  later 
writings;  and  of  that  author's  works  he  prepared  an  English  edition. 
(Behmen's,  Jacob,  Works,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  Author,  with 
figures  illustrating  his  principles.  Left  by  the  Rev.  William  Law,  M.A. 
London,  1764-81.    4  vols.  4to.) 

Mr.  Southey  has  the  following  passage  on  Law  m  his  Life  of  Wesley: 

"  About  this  time  Wesley  be<»me  personally  acquainted  with  William 
Law,  a  man  whose  writings  completed  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  trear 
tise  Dt  Imitatione  Christiy  had  begun.  When  first  he  visited  him,  he  war 
prepared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duty  as  too  elevpited  to  be  at- 
tainable ;  but  Law  silenced  fuid  satisfied  him  by  replying,  *  We  shall  do  well 
to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  perfection,  if  we  may  thereby  at  least  at- 
tain to  mediocrity.'  Law  is  a  powerful  writer :  it  is  said  that  few  books 
have  ever  made  so  many  religious  enthusiasts  at  hia  Ghristian  Perfection 
and  his  Serious  Call :  indeed,  the  youth  who  should  read  them  without  being 
perilously  affected,  must  have  either  a  light  mind  or  an  unusually  strong 
one.    But  Law  himself,  who  has  shaken  so  many  intellects,  saerifified  hia 
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The  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  I  cherish  toward  these  men, 
has  caused  me  to  digress  ibrther  than  I  had  foreseen  or  proposed ; 
but  to  have  passed  them  over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  my 
literary  life  and  opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  de- 
nial of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writings  of 
these  M3r8tic8  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind  from 
being  imprisoned  within  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  sys* 
tem.  They  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head ; 
gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death, 
and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which 
a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not 
penetrated,  if  they  were  to  afibrd  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter. 
If  they  were  too  often  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me  by  day,  yet 
they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irreligious  Pan- 
theism, I  well  know.     The  Ethics  of  Spinoza,*  may,  or  may  not, 

own  at  laBt  to  the  reverids  and  rhapaodies  of  Jacob  Belmien.  Perhaps  tho 
art  of  engraving  was  never  applied  to  a  more  extraordinary  purpose,  nor  in 
a  more  extraordinary  manner,  than  when  the  nonsense  of  tiie  German  shoe- 
maker was  elucidated  in  a  series  of  prints  after  IaVs  designs,  representing 
the  anatomy  of  the  spiritual  man.  His  own  happiness,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly not  diminished  by  the  change :  the  system  of  the  ascetic  is  dark  and 
cheerless ;  but  mysticism  lives  in  a  sunshine  of  its  own,  and  dreams  of  the 
light  of  heaven ;  while  the  visions  of  the  ascetic  are  such  as  the  fear  of  the 
devil  produces,  rather  than  the  love  of  God."    Vol.!  pp.  57-8. 

The  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wesley  contains  numerous 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  Among  these  are  two,  explaining  and  de- 
fending some  of  the  German  shoemaker's  and  his  commentator's  sense  or 
"nonsense.**— S.  C] 

*  [Ethica  ordine  geometrieo  demonatratiX.  Barach  or  Benedict  de  Spinosa 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  24,  1682,  was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew; 
died  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  21,  16'77. 

Oouain  positively  denies  the  charge  of  atheism,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  laid,  against  Spinoza,  declaring  it  to  have  originated  in  personal  animos 
ity,  as  did  a  similar  one  against  Wolf  He  affirms  that  Spinoza's  is  by  no 
means,  either  in  terms,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  author,  an  atheistic  system, 
but  rather  a  pantheism  (formal'and  not  material  like  that  of  the  Eleatics) 
containing  and  unfolding  a  high  and  worthy  notion  of  God  *^  Oe  n'est  q}i*k 
une  6poque  r^cente,"  says  he,  "  qu'on  a  commence  &  traiter  avec  plus  de  jot- 
tiee  la  personne  et  la  doctrine  de  ce  grand  homme,  st  en  ni6me  temps  on  a 
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be  an  instance.  But  at  no  time  could  I  believe,  that  in  itsdfand 
es$e?ttiaUy  it  is  incompatible  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed  : 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  The 
writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Koemgsberg,  the  founder  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  more  than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigora- 
ted and  disciplined  my  understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and  subtlety, 
yet  solidity  and  importance  of  the  distinctions ;  the  adamantine 
chain  of  the  logic  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add — (paradox  as  it 
wiU  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Immanuel 
Kant  from  Ueviewers  and  Frenchmen) — ^the  clearness  and  evi- 

d6ooayert,  par  la  m6thode  critique  (the  method  of  Kant),  le  odt6  foible  du 
Bjstdme."  Spinoza  must  indeed  have  been  a  most  elaborate  hypocrite  if  he 
waB  consclonaly  and  intentionally  an  atheist  How  strange  it  appears  that 
ObristianB,  who  are  oommanded  to  hope  and  beUere  all  things  fayorably  of 
others,  should  have  such  an  appetite  for  discovering  unbelief  and  misbelief 
even  in  those  who  manifest  no  evil  heart  or  godless  temper !  It  would 
seem  as  if  some  men's  faith  could  not  be  kept  aUye  and  properly  exercised, 
unless,  like  the  passionate  Lord  in  the  play,  it  were 

allowed  a  carcass  to  insult  on,* 

the  yile  body,  to  wit,  of  some  other  man's  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

"  I  have  often  thou^t,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Noble's  Ap- 
peal, "of  writing  a  work  to  be  entitled  Vindicue Heterodoxa^  nve  eeUbritan 
ftirorum  -rrapadoyfMTl^QVTQv  defenno;  that  is,  Vindication  of  G-reat  Men  un- 
justly branded ;  and  at  such  times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye 
have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen,  Benedict  Spinoza»  and  Emanuel 
Swedenborg." 

Still  it  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  ultimater  opinion,  that  Spinoza's  system  ex 
duded  or  wanted  the  true  ground  of  faith  in  Qod  as  the  Supreme  Xntelli- 
gence  and  Absolute  Will,  to  whom  man  owes  religious  fealty.  He  speaks 
thus  in  The  Friend,  Essay  zi.  II.  p.  470. 

**  The  ineyitable  result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  intellect 
refuses  to  acknowledge  a  higher  or  deeper  ground  than  it  can  itself  supply, 
and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  is — ^and 
from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spinoza  to  the  ScheUings, 
Okens,  and  their  adherents  of  the  present  day,  ever  has  been — ^pantheism 
under  one  or  other  of  its  modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  differs  from  the 
rest,  not  in  its  consequences,  which  are  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all 
alike  are  practically  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the  striving  of  the 
philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences  from  his  own  mind" — S.  C] 

^  This  line,  from  "Hie  Nice  Valor  or  The  Passionate  Madman  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher)  I  first  saw  quoted  by  Mr.  SouUiey  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray. 
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dflDce,  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason ;  and  Critique  of  the 
Judgment ;  of  the  Metaphyuoal  Elements  df  Natural  Philosophy ; 
and  of  his  Beligion  within  the  hounda  of  Pure  Season,  took 
possession  of  me  as  with  a  giant's  hand.*  After  fifteen  years* 
ftuniliarity  with  them,  I  still  read  these  and  aU  his  other  produo- 
tions  with  undiminished  dehght  and  increasing  admiration.  The 
few  passages  that  remained  ohscure  to  me,  after  due  efibrts  of 
thought  (as  the  chapter  on  original  aj)percey)tion\),  and  the  ap- 

*  [Th«  Critique  of  ibe  pure  Reaaoo,  KriHkdmr  mum  Fmitm/t,  oeeapies 
Tol.  ii  of  the  ooUeotive  edition  of  the  works  of  Ejiat  in  ten  vole.  Iieipzig, 
1888.  It  first  appeared  in  1181.  The  Critique  of  the  Judgment,  Kritih 
der  Urtheilskrafty  1790,  is  contained  in  voL  yii.  The  Met  El  of  N.  Philos- 
ophy, MetaphyHtehM  Anfangigrv/nde  d&r  Jftxtururiuefuchaft,  1786,  may  be 
4ooDd  in  YoL  viiL  at  p.  439.  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  pure  Reascni 
— lUligion  innerhalb  der  Oreruten  der  blosen  V^mwtfl,  1798,  in  vol  ri. 
p.  169. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  bom  at  Koeoigsberg  in  1724,  was  appointed  Rector 
of  t3ic  University  there  in  1786,  after  having  declined  repeated  offers  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  of^a  Professorship  in  the  Universities  of  Jena,  Erlan- 
gen,  luttau,  and  Halle,  with  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor ;  and  died  at  his 
native  place,  nearly  80  years  old,  Feb.  12,  1804.— S.  C. 

The  following  note  is  pencilled  in  ^»  C's  oopy  of  Schelling's  Philo9' 
€tphitek«  Sehriften,  but  the  date  does  not  appear. 

"  I  believe  in  my  depth  of  being,  that  the  three  great  works  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  are, — ^Baoon's  Novum  Organum,  and  his  other 
works,  as  Dbt  as  they  are  commentaries  on  it : — Spinoza's  Ethieaf  with  his 
Letters  and  other  pieces,  as  fiu:  as  they  are  comiaients  on,  his  Ethics :  and 
Kant's  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  his  other  works  as  conmientaries 
on,  and  applications  of  the  same." — Ed.'\ 

f  [KrUik  d&r  rnnsn  Vemunft.  Transsa  Elementarlehre  IL  Th.  1,  Abth- 
i.  Buch.  2,  Hauptst  2,  Abschn.  Tnmaso.  Deduction  der  reinen  Yerstandes- 
begri£^  §  16  Von  der  ursprunglieh-syntKetitehfen  £mh&U  dtr  Apperception, 
Works,  Leipzig,  1888,  vol  iL  p.  129.  Apperception  is  treated  of;  or  refer- 
red to  generally,  throughout  the  division  of  the  work  entitled.  Transcen- 
dental Deduction  of  the  pure  oonceptioDs  of  the  Understandmg,  ending  at 
p.  168. 

Apperception  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Willieb,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Crit- 
ical Philosophy,  p.  148. 

*  ApperceptioQ  or  Consciousness,  or  the  &culty  of  becoming  conscious, 


1.  In  general,  the  same  as  representation,  or  the  faculty  of  representing: 

2.  In  particular,  the  representation  as  distinct  firom  the  subject  that  rep- 
resents, and  from  the  object  that  is  represented,  ^ 

8.  Self'tonaeioutneiay  for  which  we  have  two  faculties, 
a.  The  empirieal,  the  intemal  sense,  t.  e.  the  conseioosness  of  our  state 
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parent  contradictions  which  occur,  I  soon  found  were  hints  and 
insinuations  referring  fo  ideas,  which  Kaitt  either  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  considered  as  consistently  left 
behind,  in  a  pure  analysis,  not  of  human  nature  in  totOj  hut  of  the 
speculative  intellect  alone.  Here  therefore  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  reflection,  or  natural  consciousneai : 
while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permitted  to  assume  a  higher 
ground  (the  autonomy  of  the  wiU)  as  a  postulate,  deducihle  from 
the  unconditional  command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience.  He  had 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange  compound  of  lawless  debauchery 
and  priest-ridden  superstition  :  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
little  inclination,  in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes, 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf.*  The  expulsion  of  the  first 
among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to  complete  his  system, 
from  the  University  of  Jena,  with  the  confiscation  and  prohibit\on 
of  the  obnoxious  work  by  the  joint  efibrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony 
and  Hanover,  supplied  experimental  proof,  th&t  the  venerabfe  old 
man's  caution  was  not  groimdless.  In  spite  therefore  of  his  own 
declarations,  I  could  never  believe,  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  meant  no  more  by  his  Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  itself, 
than  his  mere  words  express ;  or  that  in  his  own  conception  he 
confined  the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  nuUeriale  of  our  sensations, 

at  any  time  of  our  obaervationa    This  Ib  as  aubjeet  to  ehange  aa  the 
obBeryatioDB  themselyee ;  oonaidered  in  itaeU;  it  ia  not  oonfined  to 
any  one  place,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  identity  of  the  tubjeot  ' 
b»  The  iranteendeiU4dy  pore,  original,  «.  e,  the  oonaoiousness  of  the  iden- 
tity of  onrselvea,  with  all  the  variety  of  empirical  conaciousnesa.    It 
is  that  aelf-consciouaneea,  irhich  generatee  the  bare  idea  '  7,'  or  *  I 
think,*  aa  being  the  shnple  correlatiye  of  all  other  ideaa^  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  miity  and  necessary  connection." 
See  also  Niteeh's  General  and  Introductory  View  of  Frofesaor  Kant'a 
Principles,  a  very  clear  summary,  pp.  111-118. — S.  C] 

«  [Christian  Wolf,  the  most  celebrated  supporter  of  the  aohool  of  Leib- 
nitz, was  born  at  Breslau  in  1619.  In  1707  he  became  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  Halle ;  waa  accused  of  atheism  by  his  envious  coUeagQes,  was 
driven  from  his  employ  by  their  cabals  in  1728,  and  went  to  teach  at  Mar- 
burg, as  Professor  of  Philosophy ;  he  was  afterwards  honorably  recalled  to 
Halle  in  1740,  and  died  at  that  town,  April  9,  1764.  From  Victor  Cousin's 
Manuel  de  VHitUnr^  de  la  PhiloaophU,  u.  178-4.-3.  C] 
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t  matter  without  form,  which  is  doubtless  inooneeivable.*  I 
entertained  doubts  likewise,  whether,  in  his  own  mind,  he  even 
laid  aU  the  stress,  which  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  moral  postu- 
lates.t 

An  idea,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  can  not  be  conveyed 
but  by  a  symbol ;  and,  except  in  geometry,  all  symbols  of  neces- 
sity involve  an  apparent  contradiction.t  ^^v^ob  uvpaiola^v :  and 
for  those  who  could  not  pierce  through  this  symbolic  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  intended.  Questions  which  can  not  be  fully 
answered  without  exposing  the  respondent  to  personal  danger,  are 

•  [Transsc  Id,  p.  114. 

The  reader  may  compare  this  passage  with  Schelling's  remarks  on  the 
doctrine  of  Eomt,  in  the  third  tract  of  the  Phil.  Schrifl.  pp.  276-6,  the  title 
of  which  has  already  been  given,  and  to  which  Mr.  0.  himself  refers  his 
readers  in  chap.  xii. 

In  the  hitroduction  to  the  Jdeen,  Schelling  says  of  the  Kantian  philos- 
ophy, on  this  particular  point,  that)  as  acute  men  have  objected,  "  it  makes 
all  conceptions  of  cause  and  effect  arise  in  our  mind, — ^in  our  representations 
alone ;  and  yet  the  representations  themselves  again,  according  to  the  law 
of  causality,  operate  upon  us  through  outward  things." — Note  at  p.  10. 

Thus  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  deprives  us  of  Nature  (or  an  objective 
world)  altogether,  giving  us,  instead  of  it,  a  seeming  copy  of  such  a  world 
in  each  individual  mind : — ^the  Idealism  of  Kant — Ttoo  literally  underHooa 
on  one  point) — cleaves  us  Nature,  but  reduces  her  to  a  blank, — ^an  unseen 
cause  of  all  we  se«  teitfumt  us,  althougli  cause,  by  his  own  showing,  exists 
only  viihin  us : — the  system  of  Locke  cuts  Nature  in  two — lets  her  retain 
one  half  of  her  constituent  properties,  while  it  makes  her  but  the  unknown 
cause  in  us  of  the  other  half: — the  Scotch  system  (in  the  opiuion  of  the 
Transcendentalist),  equally  with  the  two  last-mentioned,  cuts  us  off  from 
Nature  while  it  brings  Nature  to  bear  upon  us  as  closely  as  possible ;  it 
affirms  an  evident  absurdity,  and  calls  it  a  hidden  mystery  ;  it  tries  to  be 
cautious,  yet  is  incautious  enough  to  assume  the  whole  matter  in  debate, 
namely,  that  the  objective  and  the  subjective  systems  are  distinct  from, 
and  extrinsic  to,  one  another ;  it  teaches  us  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  by 
shutting  our  eyes :  but  eyes  were  made  to  be  open  and  not  to  be  shut, — 
except  for  the  sake  of  rest ;  when  we  unclose  them  again  there  is  the  same 
difficulty,  staring  us  full  in  the  face. — S.  C] 

f  [Kant's  doctrine  on  this  head -is  fully  explained  in  his  Foundation  for 
the  Metaphytique  of  Moraltt,  first  published  in  1786,  and  Critique  of  the 
Practical  Reaeon^llSS.    Works,  voL  iv.—^.  C] 

f  [*'  Now  this  snpersensuous  ground  of  all  that  is  sensuous,  Kant  sym- 
bolized by  the  expression  thinge  in  themeelve* — ^whieh,  like  all  other  sym- 
liolic  expressions,  contains  in  itself  a  contradiction,  because  it  seeks  to  rep- 
resent the  unoonditioned  through  a  conditioned,  to  make  the  infinite  finite." 
Abhaiidlungen,  PkiL  SehrifL  pp.  276-7.— S.  O.] 
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not  entitled  to  a  fair  answer  ;  and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would 
in  many  cases  furnish  the  very  advantage,  which  the  adversary 
is  insidiously  seeking  after.  Veracity  does  not  consist  in  saying, 
hut  in  the  intention  of  communicating,  truth  ;  and  the  philosopher 
who  can  not  utter  the  whole  truth  without  conveymg  falsehood, 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  pas- 
sions, is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mythically  or 
equivocally.  When  Kant  therefore  was  importuned  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  his  commentators  himself,  hy  declaring  what  he  meant, 
how  could  he  decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  with  less  offence, 
than  hy  simply  replying,  *'  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  at  the  age 
of  near  four-score,  I  have  something  else,  and  more  important  to 
do,  than  to  write  a  commentary  on  my  own  works." 

Fichte's  Wissensckaftdehre,*  or  Lore  of  Ultimate  Science, 
was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  ;  and  hy  commencing  with 
an  act,  instead  of  a  thing  or  substance,  Fichte  assuredly  gave 
the  first  mortal  hlow  to  Spinozism,  as  taught  hy  Spinoza  him- 
self;  and  supplied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and 
of  a  metaphysique  truly  systematic  (t.  e,  having  its  spring  and 
principle  within  itself).  But  this  fundamental  idea  he  overbuilt 
with  a  heavy  mass  of  mere  notions,  and  psychological  acts  of 
arbitrary  reflection.     Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crudef 

*  [J.  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  May,  1762,  at  Bamme 
nau,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  died  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  occupied  a  Pro 
fea8or*B  chair  in  the  recently  founded  University,  Jan.  29,  1814.  TTie 
Wistenschajldehre  was  first  published  at  Weimar  in  1796 ;  afterwards 
in  an  enlarged  edition  at  Jena,  1798.  Y.  Cousin's  Manuel,  iL  272,  289. 
— S.  0.] 

t  The  following  burlesque  on  the  Rchtean  Egoitmus  may,  perhaps,  be 
amusing  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  system,  and  to  those  who  are  im- 
acquainted  with  it,  may  convey  as  tolerable  a  likeness  of  Hchte's  idealism 
as  can  be  expected  from  an  avowed  caricature. 

The  Categorical  Imperative,  or  the  annunciation  of  the  new  Teutonic 
God,  'ErOENKAinAN :  a  dithyrambic  Ode,  by  Querkopp  Von  ELUBsncK, 
Grammarian,  and  Subreetor  in  Oymnatic*  *  * 

Mh  /  Dei  vie$$  permt,  ipse  Divua, 

(Speak  English,  Friend !)  the  Goo  ImperoHwu^ 

Here  on  this  market-cross  aloud  I  cry : 

1,1,11  I  itself  II 

The  form  and  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why. 

The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  lugli» 

The  inside  and  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
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egoismus,  a  boastful  and  hypentoic  hostility  to  Nature,  as  life- 
less, godless,  and  altogether  unholy  ;  while  his  religion  consisted 
in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  Ordo  ordinans,  which  we  were 
permitted  exoterice  to  call  God  ;  and  his  etkic$  in  an  ascetic, 
and  almost  monkish,  mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and 
desires* 

I,  you  aod  he,  aod  he,  yoa  and  I, 
All  seals  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself  1 1 

AUIitselfll 

(Fools  I  a  trace  with  this  starting  I) 

All  my  I!  aUmyll 
He's  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Martin  I 
Thos  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tone ;  * 

In  robe  of  stiffest  state,  that  sooffed  at  beauty, 
A  pronoun-yerb  imperatiye  he  shone — 
llieQ  sahstantire  and  plural-siogular  grown 
He  thus  spake  on  1    Behold  in  I  alone 
(For  ethics  boast  a  syntax  of  their  own) 
Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye. 
In  0 1  I,  you,  the  Tocatiye  of  duty  I 
I  of  the  world's  whole  LeidoQii  the  rootl 
Of  the  whole  oniyerse  of  touch,  sound,  si^t 
The  genitive  aod  ablative  to  b^ot : 
The  accusative  of  wrong,  the  nom'native  of  right» 
And  in  all  cases  the  case  absolute  I 
^elf-construed,  I  all  other  moods  decline : 
ImperatiPre,  from  nothing  we  derive  us ; 
Yet  as  A  super-postulate  of  mine, 
Unoonstrued  antecedence  I  assign 
To  X,  T,  Z,  the  God  Infmtimu  / 

•  [Tliis  account  of  Fichte's  iheory^  however  just,  may  convey  to  some 
readers  a  very  unjust  ootion  of  the  man  and  of  his  teaching  in  general  It 
may  lead  them  to  imagine  him  cold,  hard,  and  dry,  and,  in  his  turn  of  mind, 
rather  of  the  earth  earthy^  than  heavenward  tending ;  whereas  he  seems  to 
hare  been  an  ardent  spiritualist,  *'  a  clear,  calm  enthusiast  f  and  whatever 
Ida  S3rstem  may  have  been,  as  mere  metaphysics,  yet  in  his  thoughts  on  the 
DEyine  Idea,  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  point,  as  far  as  feeling  is  concerned, 
and  all  that  under  God's  grace  inspires  the  heart  and  moulds  the  plan  and 
coarse  of  action,  with  those  who  tdk,  in  orthodox  phraseology,  of  the  lAfe 
of  Ood  in  the  wul  of  man,  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  spoken  of  Fichte  in  the  "  Hero 
Worship,**  and  some  of  his  striking  Essays,  with  his  usual  force  and  felicity, 
and  power  of  casting  an  interest,  either  in  the  way  of  creation  or  of  repre- 
seotatton,  around  certain  characters — ^investing,  as  it  were,  with  a  royal 
>obe  of  glowing  language  and  high  attributions,  whomsoever  it  delights 
Um  to  honor.  But  the  best  illustration  of  Fichte's  teaching  is  to  be  found 
klaslila    *'Nbnianof  his  time,"— says  Mr.  Smitfa,  who  has  lately  published 
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In  Schelling's  JNatur-FhUosophie,*  and  the  Systetn  des  trafiis 

a  tranfllaiioii  of  his  work  On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author — "  few  perhaps  of  anj  time,  exercised  a  more  powerful  Bpirit> 
stirring  influenoe  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-oountrymen.  Hie  ceaseless 
effort  of  his  life  was  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  diyinitj  of  their  own 
nature — ^to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  true  and  real 
life — to  teach  them  to  look  upon  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unreality,  and 
thus  to  lead  them  to  constant  effort  after  the  highest  Ideal  of  purity,  vir- 
tue, independence,  and  self-deniaL  To  this  ennobling 'enterprise  he  conse- 
crated his  being,  ^  Truly  indeed  has  he  be^  described  by  one  of  our 
own  country's  brightest  ornaments,  as  a  'colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  stand- 
ing erect  and  clear,  like  a  Oato  Major  among  d^enerate  men  ;  fit  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty^md  virtue 
in  the  groves  of  Academe.'  But  the  sublimity  of  his  intellect  casts  no  shade 
on  the  soft  current  of  his  affections,  which  flows,  pure  and  unbroken,  thifough 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  enrich,  fertilise,  and  adorn  it  We  prixe 
his  philosophy  deeply ;  it  is  to  ns  an  invaluable  possession,  for  it  seems  th* 
noblest  exposition  to  which  we  have  yet  listened,  of  human  nature  and  di- 
vine truth ;  but  with  reverent  thankfulness  we  acknowledge  a  still  higher 
debt,  for  he  has  left  behind  him  the  best  gift  which  man  can  bequeath  to 
man — a  brave,  heroic,  human  life." 

« In  the  first  churchyard  firom  the  Oranienburg  gate  of  Berlin  stands  a 
tall  obelisk  with  this  inscription : — 

The  teachers  shall  shine 
As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness     • 
As  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  ^ 

It  marks  the  grave  of  Fichte.  The  fiiithful  partner  of  hjs  life  sleeps  at  his 
feet" 

Fichte  married  a  niece  of  Elopetook,  a  high-minded  woman,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  son,  the  author  of  writings  on  religious  philosophy  of  some 
interest  Cousin  speaks  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Idealism  of  Fichte 
ezerdsed  over  his  contemporaries,  and  its  serious  direction  toward  anti- 
sensualistic  doctrines,  impressed  on  many  minds  by  the  masculine  eloquence, 
which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  author's  talent.  But  he  affirms 
that  Fichte's  theory  finally  shared  the  common  destiny  of  aU  systems,  and 
proved  unable  to  acquire  a  general  authority  in  philosophy.  Pp.  113-116. 
— S.O.] 

*  [On  this  title  of  Schelling's,  Mr.  C.  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
marginal  note  in  the  Phil,  Sehrift. 

I  can  not  approve  Schelling's  choice  of  the  proper  name,  Natur-Philoao' 
phie ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  iis^ess  paradox;  in  the  second 
place,  selected  to  make  the  difference  between  his  own  «ystem  and  that  of 
his  old  master  Fichte  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  because  the  phrase  has 
been  long  and  uoiversaUy  appropriated  to  the  )mowle4ge  which  does  not 
include  the  peculia  of  Man  *,  that  is,  to  Physiology.    The  identity  of  tha 
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toendentalen  Idealismtis,*  I  first  found  a  genial  coincidence  vitli 
raucli  that  I  had  toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  assistance 
in  what  I  had  yet  to  do. 

I  ha^e  introduced  this  statement,  as  appropriate  to  the  narrative 
nature  of  this  sketch ;  yet  rather  in  reference  to  the  work  which 
I  have  announced  in  a  preceding  page,  than  to  my  present  subject. 
It  would  be  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself,  were  I  to  warn 
my  future  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even  similarity 
of  phrase,  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain  proof  that  the  passage 
has  been  borrowed  firom  Schelling,  or  that  the  conceptions  were 
originally  learnt  from  hihi.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  dramatic 
lectures  of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  from  the^ 
same  motive  of  self-defence  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
many  of  the  most  striking  resemblances,  indeed  all  the  main  and 
fundamental  ideas,  were  bom  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 

one  with  the  other  is  made  to  appear  as  the  result  of  the  system ;  but  for 
its  title,  that  is,  its  proper  or  appropriated  name,  qui  bene  distinffiiitf  bene 
docet.-^,  T.  C. 

Fiehte  speaks  thus  of  the  NcOur-PhUoeophie  in  the  second  of  his  series  of 
Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  containing  the  definition  of  the  Di- 
rine  Idea.  "  Hence  we  should  not  be  blinded  nor  led  astray  by  a  philoso- 
phy assuming  the  name  of  naiuralj  which  pretends  to  excel  aU  former  phi- 
losophy by  striving  to  derate  Nature  into  absolute  being  and  into  the  place 
of  God  In  all  ages  the  theoretioal  errors,  as  well  as  the  moral  corruptions 
of  humanity,  have  arisen  from  falsely  bestowing  the  name  of  life  on  that 
which  in  itself  possesses  neither  absolute  nor  even  finite  being,  and  seeking 
for  life  and  its  enjoyments  in  that  which  in  itself  is  dead  Very  fiir  there- 
fore from  being  a  step  towards  truth,  that  philosophy  is  only  a  return  to 
old  and  already  most  widely  spread  error."  Translation  hj  Mr.  Smith. — 
S.  0.] 

*  [Friedr.  Wilh.  Joseph  Schelling  was  bom  at  Leonberg  in  Wurtemberg 
on  the  27th  of  January,  I'l^S.  Ho  was  Professor  at  Erlangen  in  1829 ; 
since  that  time  he  has  moved  about  During  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
lecturing  at  Berlin,  where  he  holds  a  Professorship,  and  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  show  the  consistency  of  his  philosophical  views  wilh  a  religious  llie- 
ism :  how  fiir  successfully  or  otherwise,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  believe,  not  so 
as  to  silence  the  great  body  of  ol]jectore. 

Schelling's  Ideen  au  einer  Philoaopkie  der  Natur  {UTaiuT-Pkiloeophie), 
was  first  published  at  Leipzig  in  1797 ;  a  second  edition  entirely  recast,  ap- 
peared at  Landshut,  in  1803.  The  Byttem.  deM  TVaneaeendentalen  Idealitmue 
was  published  at  T&bingen  in  1800.  The  early  age  at  which  Schelling  put 
forth  his  profound  speculations,  dispUying  so  deep  an  insight  into  former 
philosophies,  and  so  much  general  imowledge,  renders  them  ojie  of  the  in 
tellectaal  wonders  of  the  worlds — 8.  0.] 
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had  ever  seen  a  angle  page  of  the  German  Philosopher ;  and  I 
might  indeed  affirm  with  truth,  before  the  more  important  works 
of  Schelling  had  been  written,  or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is 
this  coincidence  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  We  had  studied  in 
the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  hy  the  same  preparatory  phi- 
losophy, namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ;  we  had  both  equal  obli- 
gations to  the  polar  logic  and  dynamic  philosophy  of  Giordano 
Bruno ;  and  Schelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
avowed  that  same  afiectionate  reverence  for  the  labors  of  Beh 
men,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  formed  at  a  much  earliei 
period.*  The  coincidence  of  Schelling's  system  with  certain  gen- 
eral ideas  of  Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere  coinci- 
dence ;  while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct.  His  needs 
give  to  Behmen  only  ieelings  of  sympathy  ;  while  I  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid  !  that  I  should  be  suspected  of  a 
wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  Schelling  for  the  honors  so  une- 
quivocally his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius,  but 
as  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful improver  of  the  Dynamicf   System  which,   b^un  by 

*  [  ArchdeaooQ  EEare  says  in  regard  to  this  Btatement :  "  ScheUing^B  pam 
phlet"  (in  which  this  avowal  is  oootamed),  "had  appeared  eleyea  years  be- 
fore ;  but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till  the  peace ;  and 
Coleridge,  having  read  it  bat  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a  recent  publi- 
cation."—S.  C] 

f  It  would  be  an  act  of  high  and  almost  criminal  injustice  to  pass  over 
m  silence  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Saomarez,^  a  gentleman  equally  well 
known  as  a  medical  man  and  as  a  philanthropist,  but  who  demands  notice 
on  the  present  occasion  as  the  author  of  "  A  new  System  of  Physiology"  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  published  1797;  and  in  1812  of  "An  Examination  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  Philosophy  which  now  prevail"  in  on6 
volume,  entitled,  '*  The  Principles  of  physiological  and  physical  Science." 

*  [Ridiard  Saumarex  was  a  native  of  (l^uemsey,  and  became  Surgeon  to 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  London.  He  published  A  Di9§erUUion  on  the  Uni- 
verse in  general,  and  on  the  proeeseum  of  the  ElemenU  in  partieuUar,  Lond 
1706,  8vo. — ^A  new  System  of  Physiology,  comprehending  the  Iaws  by 
which  animated  beings  in  general,  and  the  human  species  in  particular,  are 
governed  ^in  their  several  states  of  health  and  diaease.  Lend.  1798,  2  vols. 
8vo. — Principles  and  Ends  of  Philosophy.  1811,  8vo.— ^l^inciples  of  Physi- 
ological and  Physical  Science,  comprehending  the  ends  for  which  animated 
beings  were  created.  LondL  1812,  8vo. — Orations  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  1818,  8vo.-— Observations  on  Generation  and 
the  Principles  of  Life.    Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  IL  p.  242.    1799.— S.  0.] 
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Bruno,  was  re-intrbduced  (in  a  more  philosophical  form,  and 
ireed  firom  all  its  impurities  and  visionary  accompaniments)  by 
Kant ;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessary  growth  of  his 
own  system.  Kant's  followers,  however,  on  whom  (for  the 
greater  part)  their  master's  doak  had  fallen  without,  or  with  a 
very  scanty  portion  of,  his  spirit,  had  adopted  his  dynamic  ideas, 
only  as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  exception  of 
one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  can  not  he  withheld  from 
Fichte,  to  Schelling  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant victoriess^f  this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be 
happiness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  rendering  the 
system  itself  intelligible  to  my  countrymen,  and  in  the  application 
of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  pur- 
poses.    Whether  a  work  is  the  ofispring  of  a  man's  own  spirit, 

Hie  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  style  or  arrangement ; 
and  there  is  a  greater  necesaity  of  distingmahing  the  principleB  of  the  au- 
thor's pMloeophy  from  hia  coi^jectures  concerning  c^or,  the  atmoepherio 
matter,  comets,  <fec.  which,  whether  just  or  erroneous,  are  by  no  means  ne- 
oes8ai*y  eoDsequenoes  of  that  philoeophy.  Tet  even  in  this  department  of 
this  volume,  which  I  regard  as  comparatiTely  the  inferior  work,  the  reason- 
ings by  which  Hr.  Saumarez  invalidates  the  immanence  of  an  infinite  power 
in  any  finite  substance  are  the  offspring  of  no  common  mind ;  and  the  ex- 
periment (^  the  expansibility  of  the  air  is  at  least  plausible  and  highly  in- 
genious. But  the  merit,  which  will  secure  both  to  the  book  and  to  the 
writer  a  high  and  honorable  name  with  posterity,  consists  in  the  masterly 
force  of  reasoning,  and  the  copiousness  of  induction,  with  which  he  haa  as- 
sailed, and  (in  my  opinion)  subverted  the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  system 
in  physiology ;  established  not  only  the  existence  of  final  causes,  but  their 
necessity  and  efficiency  in  every  system  that  merits  the  name  of  philosoph- 
ical; and,  substituting  life  and  progressive  powec  for  the  contradictory 
inert  foree^  has  a  right  to  be  known  and  remembered  as  the  first  instaurator 
of  the  dynamic  philosophy  in  England.  The  author's  views,  as  fiur  as  eon- 
cems  himself,  are  unborrowed  and  completely  his  own,  as  he  neither  pos- 
sessed, nor  do  his  writings  discover,  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Kant,  in  which  the  germs  of  the  philosophy  exist ;  and  his  volumes  were 
published  many  years  before  the  full  development  of  these  germs  by  Scbel- 
Ung.  Mr.  Saumarez's  detection\>f  the  Braunonian  system  was  no  light  or 
ordinary  service  at  the  time ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any 
subject  a  confutation  so  thoroughly  satisfaotory.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time 
to  have  stated  the  fact ;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  have  already 
announced  on  the  Logos,  I  have  exhibited  in  detail  the  merits  of  this  writer, 
and  genuine  philosopher,  who  needed  only  have  taken  his  foundations 
somewhat  deeper  and  wider  to  have  superseded  a  oonaiderable  part  of  my 
labors. 

VOL.  m  M 
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and  the  product  of  original  thinking,  will  he  difloovered  by  those 
who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  better  tests  than  the  mere 
reference  to  dates.  For  readers  in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be 
found  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  mine,  that  vesembles,  or  coin- 
cides with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though  con- 
temporary, be  whoUy  attributed  to  him :  providedi  that  the  ab- 
sence of  distinct  references  to  his  books,  which  I  could  not  at  all 
times  make  with  truth  as  designating  citations  or  thoughts  actu- 
ally derived  from  him  ;  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  gen- 
eral acknowledgment,  be  superfluous ;  be  not  chi^|^  on  me  as 
an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiarism.  I  have  not 
indeed  {ekeu  !  res  angusta  domi  /)  been  hitherto  able  to  procure 
more  than  two  of  his  bookS)  viz.  the  1st  volume  of  his  collected 
Tracts,*  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism ;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte,t  the  spirit 
of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incongruous  with  the  prin- 
ciples, and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance  afibrded  to  an  an- 
tithesis) displayed*  the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
love.  I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist :  I  care  not  from 
whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the 
words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  "  Albeit,  I  must  confess  to  be 
half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  iu  most 
men's  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded  or 
not  to  be  understood."} 

And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a  cluster  of  cita- 
tions, which  as  taken  from  books,  not  in  common  use,  may  con* 

*  [F.  W.  J.  SohelUng'B  Philotophitehe  Schriflen,  Brster  Band.  (First 
volume.)    Landshnt,  1809.^-S.  0.] 

f  [This  is  the  Darlegung  referred  to  in  a  prerious  note.  The  mutusl 
oensures  of  Fiohte  and  Schelling,  and  their  quarrels  about  Nature  and 
the  nature  of  Nature,  are  harsh  breaks  in  the  bri^t  current  of  their 
writings. 

There  ie  to  my  mind  a  great  metaphysic^  Bublimity  in  the  first  part  of 
Fichte's  Beitimmung  det  Mentchefit  especially  the  passage  beginning  In 
jedem  Momente  ihrer  Dauer  ist  Naiwr  ein  xu9ammmhangende8  Oawte^  and 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  from  the  words  Dm  Princip  der  TkaUghetty  p.  11. 
Very  imaginative  is  the  grand  glimpse  these  passages  give  of  the  intercon-  , 
nected  movements  of  the  universe,  presenting  to  the  mind  universality  in 
unity,  and  a  seeming  infinitude  of  the  finite.— 3.  C] 

X  [Ifilton's  Reason  of  Ohurch  Qovernment  urged  against  Prelaty.  Dook 
il  chap,  i — S.  C] 
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tribute  to  the  reader's  aniu$emeiit,  as  a  voluntary  before  a  ser- 
mon : — "  JDolet  ndhi  quidem  ddiciis  literarum  inesca&s  subito 
Jam  hondfies  adeo  esse,  preesertim  qui  Christianos  se  proJUentur, 
et  Ugere  nisi  quod  ad  delectationemybct^,  sustineant  nihil :  tmde 
et  disciplina  severiores  et  phUosophia  ipsa  Jam  fere  prorsus 
etiam  a  doctis  neghguntur.  Quod  quidem  propositum  studi- 
orum,  nisi  mature  corrigitur,  tarn  magnum  rebus  incommoduan 
dabit,  quam  dedit  barbaries  dim.  Pertinax  res  barbaries  est, 
fateor :  sed  minus  potest  tamen,  quam  iUq  moUities  et  persuasa 
prudentia  literarum,  si  ratione  care^,  saptentice  virtutisque  specie 
mortales  misere  circumducens,  Swxedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror, 
haud  iia  multo  post,  pro  rusticana  seculi  nostri  ruditate  capta- 
trix  ilia  communi-loquentia  robur  animi  virilis  omne,  omnem 
virttUem  masculam,  projiigatwra,  nisi  cavetur^* 

A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has  been  in  fulfihoaent  from  the 
year  1680,  to  the  present,  1815.  By  persuasa  prudentia,  Gry- 
nsBus  means  self-complacent  common  sense  as  opposed  to  science 
and  philosophic  reason. 

Est  medius  ordo,  et  velut  equestris,  ingeniorum  quidem  saga 
cium,  et  commodorum  rebus  humanis,  non  tamen  inprimam 
magnitudinem  patentium.  Eorum  hominum,  ut  sic  dicam, 
major  anruma  est,  Sedulum  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuescere 
labori,  et  imagine  prudentisD  et  modestis  tegere  angustiores 
partes  captus,  dum  exercitationem  ac  vsum,quoisti  in  civilibus 
rdnis  pcllent,  pro  natura  et  magnitudine  ingenii  jderique  acci- 
piunt.f 

"  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  forced  to  leave  such 
methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to  be  the  fittest,  and  being 
overruled  by  the  patient's  impatiency,  are  fain  to  try  the  best 
they  can :  in  like  sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with 

*  [From  **  Symon  Grynsus's  premonition  to  the  candid  reader,  prefixed 
to  FieinnB^B  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1667."  See  The 
Friend,  Essay  iii  IL  p.  S3,  where  also  the  same  passage  is  quoted  In 
the  original,  as  I  learn  from  the  Editor's  note  in  that  plaoe,  ffulam  stands 
for  delectaiionem, — S.  C] 

t  [Barclay's  Argents,  lihi  i  Leyden,  1680,  12mo.  pp.  68-4,  with  some 
omissions.  The  original,  after  astuescere  lab&ri,  runs  thus :  et  imagini  8a^ 
pieiUia  parere,  tegere  angustiores  partes  ingenii.  ffae  neque  summum  luh 
minem  desiderant,  et  sola  interdum  sunt  qua  in  laudatis  Procmibus  tuspieioM, 
Ut  vd  abesse  vitia  pro  vittute  eit ;  vel  non  invidiosuB  prudentia  riwui  i% 
Oeeanifamam  se  diffundat,  dum  exereitationem,  <l&0.— S.  0.] 
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this  present  age,  full  of  tongae  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we 
would  {if  our  subject  permitted  it)  yield  to  the  stream  thereof. 
That  way  we  would  be  contented  to  prove  our  thesis,  which 
being  the  worse  in  itself,  is  i|otwithstanding  now  by  reason  of 
common  imbecility  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked.'** 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the  oontroTendal 
age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust  discipline  of  the  scholastic 
logic,  pardonably  taay  a  writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a 
scanty  audience  for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  communicated  nor  received  without  efibrt  of  thought,  as  well 
as  patience  of  attention. 

**  Che  s'io  non  erro  al  caloolar  de'  punti. 
Tar  ch'  Attinina  Stella  a  noi  predominl^ 
El  Somaro  el  Gafitron  si  sian  oonginntL 
n  tempo  d'Apuleio  piu  noa  si  nomini : 
Ohe  se  allora  un  sol  huom  semfaraya  nn  Aaino^ 
Hille  Aaini  a'  miei  dl  raasembran  hwHninirt 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  Mr.  0.  speaks  of  SShelling'B  philosophy  as  if  ii 
had  his  entire  approbation,  and  liad  been  adopted  by  him  in  its  whole  ez- 
teijiL  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  soon  after  the  composition  of  the  B.  L.,  he  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  system,  considered  as  a  fuidamental  and  compre- 
hensiye  scheme,  intended  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  God  to  the  World  and 
Man.  He  objected  to  it  as  essentially'pantheistic,  though  the  author  has 
positively  disclaimed  thisTcproach,  and  made  great  efforts  to  free  his  sys- 
tem from  the  appearance  of  deserving  it.  To  Mr.  G.  however,  it  appeared, 
as  originally  set  forth,  to  hibor  under  deep  deficiencies— to  be  radically  in- 
consistent with  a  belief  in  God,  as  Himself  Moral  and  hitelligent — as  be- 
yond and  above  the  world — as  the  Supreme  Mind  to  which  the  human  mind 
owes  homage  and  fealty — ^inconsistent  with  any  just  view  and  deep  sense  of 
the  moral  and  spiritujd  being  of  man.  The  imposing  grandeur  of  this  phi- 
losophy, beheld  from  a  distance,  the  narrowness  into  which  it  shrinks  on  a 
nearer  view,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Gousin  in  his  clear  trenchant  style.  "  La 
philosophic  de  Schelling  se  reoommande  par  Voriginalitd  de  son  point  de 
Tue,  la  profondeur  du  travail,  la  consequence  des  parties,  et  llmmense  por- 
t6e  des  applications.    Elle  rallie  i  une  seule  id6e  tons  les  dtres  de  la  nature. 

*  [Slightly  altered,  with  omissions,  from  Hooker's  Eooles.  Polity,  K  i.  c. 
»iii  s.  2.— S.  0  ] 
1 8<Uir9  di  Salvator  Rota,  [tonL  L  p.  34.    Za  ifuMca,  Sat  L  L 10.— &  a] 
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Pn*  U  elle  6oarte  les  berri^es  qn'on  ayoit  donn^eB  k  la  connaiawmee  hu- 
maine,  Boutenant  la  possibility  pour  lliomme  non  plus  seulement  d'uoe  rep- 
r^sentatioii  subjective,  mais  d'une  oonnaissance  objective  et  scientifique, 
d'une  science  d^termin^e  de  Dieu  et  des  choses  diyines,  k  ce  tire  que  Fesprit 
humain  et  la  substance  de  Tdtre  sont  primitiyement  identiques.  Cette  phi- 
lusopbie  embraase  le  oerde  entier  des  oonnaiseaDces  sp^enlatives,"  Ac  Tlien 
he  states  the  diffienlties  whieh  beset  the  scheme,  and  after  suggesting  sct- 
eral  root  objeetioiis,  he  exclaims :  "  Quel  horome  enfin  pent  avoir  la  t£m6- 
raire  pretention  de  renfermer  la  nature  de  la  Divinity  dans  Vidce  de  Tiden- 
tite  absolue  V*  He  had  previously  observed,  "  La  forme  de  ce  sjstdme  est 
moins  sdentifique  en  r6alit£  qu'en  apparence.  Son  probl^me  6toit  de  d6- 
duire,  par  une  demonstration  r6elle  (par  construction),  le  fini  de  Tinflni  et 
de  Fabeolu,  le  particulier  de  runiverscL  Or  ee  probleme  n*est  point  rcsolu 
et  ne  peut  tHreT  And  he  concludes — "  En  un  mot,  le  syst^me  tout  cnticr 
n'est)  ft  proprement  parler,  qu'nne  po^sie  del'esprit  humain,  s^duisante  par 
son  apparente  facility  pour  tout  ezpliquer,  et  par  sa  manidre  de  construire 
la  nature." 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  able^  judge,  that  Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  sys- 
tem, after  long  reflection  upon  it,  coincided,  as  to  its  general  character  and  re 
suit,  with  that  of  Victor  Cousin,  deeply  as  he  must  have  felt  obliged  to  the 
author  for  much  that  it  contains.  Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
ever  applying  his  thoughts  to  the  development  of  a  philosophy  whieh 
should  more  satisfactorily  perform  what  Schelling's  splendid  scheme  of 
madem  Platonism  had  seemed  to  promise,  a  solution  of  tiie  most  important 
problems,  which  are  presented  to  human  contemplation,  or  at  least  an  an- 
swer to  them  sufficient  to  set  the  human  mind  at  rest.  He  sought  to  con- 
struct a  system  really  and  rationally  religious  *,  and  since,  in  his  philosophi- 
cal inqairies,  he  "  neither  could  nor  dared  throw  off  a  strong  and  awful 
prepossession  in  favor"^  of  that  great  main  outline  of  doctrine  which  came 
to  us  from  the  first,  in  company  with  the  highest  and  purest  moral  teach- 
ings which  the  world  has  yet  seen-;  which  was  felt  after,  if  not  found,  by 
the  best  and  greatest  minds  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  which  haa 
been  received  in  substance,  with  whatever  variations  of  form  and  language, 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  ever  sioce,  and  had  actually  been 
to  himself  the  vehicle  of  all  the  light  and  life  of  the  higher  and  deeper  kind, 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  his  earthly  career ; — he  therefore  set 
out  with  the  desire  to  construct  a  philosophical  system  in  which  Christianity, 
— based  on  the  Tri-une  being  of  Qod,  and  embracing  a  Primal  Fall  and 
Universal  Redemption, — Christianity  ideal,  spiritual,  eternal,  but  likewise 
and  necessarily  historical, — ^realiied  and  manifested  in  time, — should  be 
shown  forth  as  accordant,  or  rather  as  one  with  ideas  of  reason,  and  the 
demands  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  speculative  mind,  of  the  heart,  con- 
science, reason,  should  all  be  satisfied  and  reconciled  in  one  bond  of  peace. 
See  what  has  been  said  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  C.'s  latter  years  in  the  Pre&ce. 

,     ^  This  is  said  in  regard  to  the  Bible  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit.  Works,  V.  p.  679 
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I  am  not  awe,  howeyer,  that  he,  at  aaj  time,  altered  or  set  ande  the 
doctrine  of  SchelUng  put  forth  in  the  present  work  on  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man,  with  their  mutual  relations ;  or  indeed  that  he  disoovered  any 
poeitiye  error  or  incompatibility  with  higher  truth  in  sudi  parts  of  his  sja- 
tem  as  ^e  adopted  in  the  Biographia  literaria,  and  which  he  belieyed  him- 
self in  the  nudn  to  have  anticipated.^ 

*  [It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  contained  in  this  paragi'aph 
with  the  preceding  remark,  that  Coleridge  finally  regarded  the  system  of 
ScheUing  as  "  essentially  pantheistic."  The  doctrine  of  Schelling  put  forth 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria  on  the  "  mutual  relations  of  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man"  is,  that  there  is  aboriginally  an  identity  of  substance  between 
them,  and  that  both  are  merely  different  modifications  of  one  and  the  some 
Essence  or  Being.  According  to  this  system— commonly  called  the  System 
of  Identity — ^that  which  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  Nature,  in  the  other  aspect 
is  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  power  and  prerogative  of  the  philosophic,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  spontaneous  or  common,  consciousness^  to  see  this 
identity,  and  thus  to  reduce  back  all  the  maifffoldness  both  in  the  spheres 
of  Nature  and  Spirit  to  the  absolute  and  primary  unity  whence  it  all  ema- 
nated and  which  it  all  is — ^to  the  One  Substance,  in  the  phraseology  of 
Spinoza;  to  the  Absolute  Subject-Object,  in  the  phraseology  of  Schelling; 
to  the  Absolute  Conception,  in  the  phraseology  of  Hegei 

Now  we  see  not  on  what  possible  ground  Schelling  can  be  charged  with 
Panthebm,  if  not  on  that  of  this  doctrine  of  the  original  Identity  of  sA- 
ject  and  Object  It  certainly  is  the  ground  on  which  both  his  and  Hegel's 
systems  are  now  generally  regarded  as  pantheistic,  and  is  the  doctrine  by 
which  the  later  German  philosophy  differs  from  the  earlier  toio  genere. 
Kant  left  the  Subject  and  Object  apart  from  each  other,  [contemplating 
them  back  of  consciousness  t.  e.,]  and  it  is  the  standing  objection  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Identity  to  the  Critical  philosophy,  that  it  does  not  reduce  all  things 
to  that  unity  which  Reason  and  Science  are  constantly  seeking  for,  while  it 
is  the  constant  reply  of  the  latter  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  of  all 
things  to  the  merely  speculative  and  wholly  abstract  unity  of  a  unit,  for 
the  good  reason  that  there  t<  no  such  unit  In  other  words,  the  Dogmatism 
of  the  pantheist  affirming  a  single  substance  of  which  both  God  and  the 
World  (so-called)  are  alike  modifications,  is  met  by  the  Dogmatism  of  the 
theist  affirming  a  supra-mundane  and  spiritual  Being,  who  creates  the  world 
out  of  nothing — thus  affirming  a  primary  and  a  secondary  substance,  the 
latter  tmmanent  in  the  former  it  is  true,  but  neither  ^manent  from  it,  nor 
identical  with  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  Identity  admits  distinction  in  the  one 
universal  substance,  and  only  denies  division  or  literal  duality.  But  a  mere 
distinction  in  one  and  the  same  Essence  does  not  constitute  another  Being. 
To  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^the  dis- 
tinctions that  exist  in  the  one  single  Essence  of  the  Godhead  do  not  consti- 
tute three  Beings.  The  distinctions  are  eonsubetaotia],  and  are  in  one  sub-* 
stance  only.    If  therefore  the  distincticm  between  God  and  the  World  it 
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In  the  Table  Talk  he  is  reported  to  hare  said,  "  The  metaphysical  dtsqui- 
ntion  at  the  end  of  the  yolome  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  is  unform- 
ed and  immature ; — it  contains  the  fragments  of  Uie  truth,  but  it  is  not  fully 
thought  out  It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infinitely  more  pro- 
found my  yiews  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  dearer  they  are  withaL  The 
circle  is  completing;  the  idea  la  coming  round  to,  and  to  be,  the  common 
sense."  VLp.620. 

Some  little  insight  into  the  progress  of  his  reflections  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  on  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  by  Schelling,  will  perhaps 
be  derived  from  his  remarks  on  several  tracts  in  that  author's  PhUotophUchs 
Sckrifierij  which  I  hare  thought  it  flSst  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  Tolmne. 
— S.O.] 


not  metaphysically  real  and  grounded  in  a  daa£ty  of  Essence— 4f  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  aXXo  km  aX^  aad  not  merely  oXXop  xai  (Moc — it  is  no  suoh 
distinction  as  Theism  affirms,  and  Religion  must  affirm,  between  the  Creator 
and  Creation.  It  would  be  impossible  that  the  self-consciousness  of  Gk>d 
and  that  of  man  should  be  totally  diverse  from  each  other  (and  they  must 
be  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  relations  and  affections  of  Religion)  if  the 
spiritual  essence  which  underlies  each,  when  traced  to  its  lowest  metaphysi- 
<al  ground,  is  one  and  identically  the  same.  ' 

We  are  aware  of  the  alleged  difficulty  of  aocounUng  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  objective,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  identity  of  substance  be- 
tween it  and  the  subjective  intelligence^  and  of  the  couiidence  with  which  it 
is  assumed  that  the  mystery  of  knowing  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  is  shown 
that  all  consciousness  is  in  reality  self-consciousneBs.  How  the  problem 
will  ultimately  be  solved,  and  how  much  Coleridge  and  Schelling  have  con- 
tributed towards  the  true  solution,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  to  na 
very  plain  that  neither  of  these  minds  ultimately  rested  in  the  doctrine  of 
Identity  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  true  theory  of  perception.  At  any 
rate,  all  such  teaching  of  Coleridge  as  that  the  moral  Reason  is  the  highest 
form  of  Reason,  and  that  no  merely  speculative  decisions  can  set  aside  those 
of  Conseienee,  are  in  the  very  vein  and  spirit  of  the  Critical  philosophy, 
and  a  protest  against  a  theory  which  obliterates  all  the  fixed  lines  and  im- 
mutable distinctions  of  Theism.  Such  tieaching  could  not  have  eome  from 
a  mind  included  in  the  slowly-evolving  and  blindly-groping  processes  of  the 
philosophy  of  Identity. — Am,  ^] 
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A  CHAPTEK  OP  DIGBSSSIQir  AND  ANIMDOTES,  AS  AN  INTERLUDE  PRE- 
CEDING  THAT  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  OENESES  OP  THE  DEAGINATIOr 
OR  PLASTIC  POWER— ON  PEDANTRY  AND  PEDANTIC  EXPRESSI0N3 
— ^ADVICE  TO  TOUNO  AUTHORS  RESFECTINO  PUBLICATION — ^VARIOUS 
ANECDOTES  OP  THE  AUTHOR's  LITERARY  LIFE,  AND  THE  PROGRESS 
OP  HIS  OPINIONS  IN  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

"  EsEMPLASTic.  The  word  is  not  in  JohnBon,  nor  have  I  met 
with  it  elsewhere."  Neither  have  I !  I  constructed  it  myself 
from  the  Greek  words,  elg  iw  nldrrstr,  to  shape  into  one  ;*  he- 
cause,  having  to  convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new  term 
would  hoth  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word,  imagination. 
" But  this  is  pedantry!"  Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  K  I  am 
-  not  misinformed,  pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable 
to  the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  might  not  be  rep- 
robated by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other 
terms  but  such  as  occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  em* 
ployed  in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  wiih  no  greater  precision, 
is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who  either  over-rating 
the  acquirements  of  his  auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  fanliliarity 
with  technical  or  scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory ;  even  though 
the  latter  pedant  instead  of  desiring  his  wife  to  make  the  tea 
should  bid  her  add  to  the  qttant.  suff,  of  thea  Sinensis  the  oxydo 

*  list  da$  Band  die  lehendige  In-EiD»-Bildiuig  des  JBinen  mil  dem  Vtden, 
If  the  bond  is  the  MYvag  formation-itUo-one  of  the  one  with  the  maay.  Dar- 
legung,  pp.  61-2.  Schelling  also  talks  of  the  absolute,  perfect  In-Eifu-Bil- 
dung  of  the  Real  aad  Ideal,  toward  the  end  of  his  Varlesungeni  itber  di* 
Methode  de$  Aeademitehen  Siudium — ^p.  818. — S.  0.] 
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of  hydrogen  saturated  with  caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and 
in  truth  somewhat  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lohhy,  hoth  smell  equally  of  the  shop,  yat 
the  odor  from  the  Russian  hinding  of  good  old  authentic-looking 
folios  and  quartos  is  less  annoying  than  the  steams  from  the 
tayem  or  hagnio.  Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar 
should  hetray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  fox  hrush  of  learned 
vanity,  than  the  sans  culaUerie  of  a  contemptuous  ignorance, 
that  assumes  a  merit  from  mutilation  in  the  self-consoling  sneer 
at  the  pompons  incumhrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesft>n  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean  the  student's 
attention  from  the  degrees  of  things,  which  alone  form  the  vo- 
cabulary of  common  life,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind  abstracted 
from  degree.  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be 
startled  at  the  disquisitions  on  the  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and 
fixible  light.  In  such  discourse  the  instructor  has  no  other  alter- 
native than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan 
adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia  ])*  or  to  introduce  new 
terms,  after  the  example  of  LinniBUS,  and  the  framers  of  the  pres- 
ent chemical  nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer- 
able, were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  twofold  exertion  of 
thought  in  one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader,  or  hearer,  is 
required  not  only  to  learn  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition ; 
but  to  unlearn,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual 
meaning ;  a  far  more  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  and  for  which 
the  mere  semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seems  to  me  an  inade- 
quate compensation.  Where,  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall 
an  appropriate  term  thiit  had  without  sufficient  reason  become 
obsolete,  it  is  doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin  anew. 
Thus  to  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  perception, 
considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  I  have  adopted  from 
our  elder  classics  the  word  senstcous  ;  because  senstud  is  not  at 
present  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a  moral  dis- 
tinction ;  while  sensiHve  and  sensible  would  each  convey  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sanderson, 
Milton  and  others,  in  designating  the  immediateness  of  any  act 

*  [Eraoniifl  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  life  was  published 
Load.  l'794-6,  2  voU.  4to.  There  was  another  edition  in  4  vols.  Sro.  in 
ISOl.—S.  0.] 
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or  object  of  knowledge  by  the  ^nnd  intuUion,  naed  sometimei 
sabjectively,  Bometinies  objectively,  even  aa  we  use  the  wdd, 
thoaght ;  now  as  the  thought,  or  act  of  thinking,  and  now  aa  a 
thought,  or  the  object  of  onr  reflection ;  and  we  do  this  without 
confusion  or  obacuiity.  The  very  words,  objective  and  subfeetive^ 
of  suoh  constant  recunence  in  the  schools  of  yore,  I  have  ventured 
to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not  so  btiefly  or  conveniently  by 
any  more  fafniliar  terms  distinguish  the  pereipere  firom  the  per- 
dpi.  Lastly,  I  have  cautiously  discriminAted  the  terms,  the 
reason,  and  the  undentanding,  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and  philoaopihen,  before  the 
Eevdution.  * 

— —  both  life^  and  sente, 

Fancy  and  undcrstaiiding;  wheoee  Aa  aoiil 

Beaflon  receives,  and  reaaoa  is  her  being, 

Biseorsiye  or  intuitive :  discourse* 

Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 

DiiSering  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  samcf 

I  say,  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable  :  for  I  hid 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  a£  the  im- 
portance, nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  in- 
dispensable condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculation  in 
metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish  this  distinction 
was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend  ;t  if  eren  in  a  biography  oi 
my  own  literary  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work,  which 
was  printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had 
been  well  for  the  unfortunate  author,  if  it  had  remained  in  mann- 
i«!ript.  I  have  even  at  this  time  bitter  cause  for  remembering 
that,  which  a  number  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trifling  motive 
for  foigetting.  This  eflusion  might  have  been  spared ;  but  I 
would  fain  flatter  myself,  that  Che  reader  will  be  less  anstere 

*  But  for  sundry  notes  on  Shakspeare,  and  other  pieces  which  have 
ihUen  in  my  way,  I  should  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  dU- 
course  here,  or  elsewhere  does  not  mean  what  we  now  call  disooursing ;  bat 
the  diacursiofi  of  the  mind,  the  prooesaee  of  generalisatioii  and  anbaumptioii, 
of  deduction  and  conclusion.  Thus,  Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  diaear- 
sive ;  while  Geometry  is  always  and  essentially  intuitive. 

t  [Paradise  Lost.    Book  v.  L  486.— S.  0.] 

X  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  refers  to  The  Friend  as  it  first  eame  out  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  1809-10.  See  the  Bipg.  Supplement  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. — S.  C] 
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than  an  oriental  profeflBor  of  the  bastinado,  who  during  an  at- 
tempt to  extort  per  argumerUum  baculinufn  a  full  ootddmsum 
from  a  culprit,  interrupted  his  ontory  of  pain  by  reminding  him, 
that  it  was  "  a  mere  digression !''  ''  All  1^  noise.  Sir !  is  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  questions !"  "  Ah ! 
but,"  replied  the  sufierer,  **  it  is  the  most  pertinent  reply  in  nature 
to  your  blows." 

An  imprudent  man  of  common  goodness  of  heart  can  not  but 
wish  to  turn  even  his  impmdenees  to  the  benefit  of  others,  as 
far  as  this  is  poMible.  If  theiefoe  any  one  of  the  readers  of 
this  semi-narratiTe  should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical 
work,  I  wam%im,  in  the  first  place,  against  trusting  in  the  num- 
ber of  names  on  his  subscription-list.  For  he  can  not  be  certain 
that  the  names  were  put  down  by  sufficient  authority ;  or,  should 
that  be  ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they 
were  not  extorted  by  some  over^ealous  fidend's  importunity; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name,  merely  from 
want  of  courage  to  answer,  no  ;  and  with  the  intention  of  drop- 
ping the  work  as  soon  as  posdble.  One  gentleman  procured  me 
nearly  a  hundred  names  for  Thb  Friend,  and  not  only  took  Se- 
quent opportunities  to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass, 
but  labored  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of  the  obligation, 
I  was  under  to  the  subscribers  ;  for  (aa  he  very  pMinently  ad- 
monished me),  '*  fifty-two  shillings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be 
bestowed  on  one  individual,  where  there  were  so  many  objects  of 
charity  with  strong  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent." 
Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw  up  the  publication  before 
the  fourth  number,  without  any  notice;  though  it  was  well 
known  to  them,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  the 
slowness  and  irregularity  of  the  conveyance,  I  was  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  stamped  paper  for  at  least  eight  weeks  before- 
hand ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in  five-pence  previously  to 
its  arrival  at  my  printer's  ;  though  the  subscription  money  was 
not  to  be  received  till  the  twenty-first  week  after  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  work ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  impracticable  for  me  to  receive  the  money  for  two  or  three 
numbers  without  paying'  an  equal  sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one  fact  among 
many.  On  my  list  of  subscribers,  among  a  considerable  number 
lof  names  equally  flattering,  was  that  of  an  Earl  of  Cork,  with 
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hii  address.  He  might  as  well  have  been  an  Earl  of  Bottle, 
for  anght  I  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  reveience  the 
peerage  in  abstracto,  rather  than  in  amcretis.  Of  ooune  Thb 
Fksbkd  was  regnlarly  sent  as  far,  if  I  remember  right,  as  the 
eighteenth  number  ;  that  is,  till  a  fortnight  before  the  sabsciip- 
tion  was  to  be  paid.  And  lo !  jnst  at  this  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly 
than  courteous  for  my  impudence  in  direding  my  pamphlets  to 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  work !  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  numbeis  of  which,  however,  his  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  pretain,  robably  for  the  culinary  or  post-culinary  conveniences 
of  his  servants.  * 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  othexs  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  pubhshing  a  work  by  the  trade.  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  to  the  purchaser  it  was  in^£krent,  whether  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
government ;  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door,  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
It  is  hard,  I  own,  to  have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  coUeoting 
and  arranging  the  materials  ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling  that 
could  be  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  life  had  been  furnished, 
in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them 
or  of  acquiring  facts  at  the  fountain-head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper, 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  like,  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
beyond  what  the  trade  would  have  paid  ;  and  then  after  all  to 
give  thirty  per  cent,  not  of  the  net  profits,  but  of  the  gross  results 
of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  books  shelf  or 
warehouse-room,  and  permit  his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over 
the  counter  to  those  who  may  ask  for  them  ;  and  this  too  copy 
by  copy,  although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  scien- 
tific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is  sold,  off  All 
this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship,  and  one,  to  which  the 
products  of  industry  in  no  other  mode  of  exertion  are  subject. 
Yet  even  this  is  better,  far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way 
to  unite  the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copyright,  at  least  of  one  or  more 
editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  ofier.  By  few  only  can 
a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ;  but  fifty  pounds  and  ease  of 
mind  are  of  more  real  advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the 
ohance  of  five  hundred  with  the  certainty  of  insiilt  and  degrading 
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anxieties.  *I  shall  have  been  grieyously  misunderstood,  if  this 
statement  should  be  interpreted  as  written  with  the  desire  of  de* 
traoting  from  the  character  of  booksellers  or  publishers.  The 
individuals  did  not  make  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  trade,  but, 
as  in  eveiy  other  trade,  take  them  as  they  find  them.  Till  the 
evil  can  be  proved  to  be  removable,  and  without  the  substitution 
of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience,  it  were  neither  wise  nor 
manly  even  to  complain  of  it.  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for 
speaking,  or  even  for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  oppro- 
briously  of  the  tradesmen,  as  individuals,  would  be  something 
worse  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly ;  it  would  be  immoral 
and  calumnious.  My  motives  point  in  a  far  difierent  direction, 
and  to  far  other  objects,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who  many  years  ago 
went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the  regrets  and  blesaingB  of  his 
flock,  published  at  his  own  expense  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled, 
A  KEw  Theost  of  Eedemftion.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  The  MonthlIt  or  Csitioal  Keview,  I  forget  which ; 
and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the  good  old  man's  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  ex- 
claim) in  the  second  edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anonymous  critic. 
Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed  by  without  any  tidings  from 
the  bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  work,  and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  the  author 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the  ac- 
counts were  written  for ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they 
were  presented  by  the  rider  for  the  house,  in  person.  My  old 
friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  holding  the  scroll  with  no  very 
firm  hand,  began — "  Paper,  so  much:  0  moderate  enough — ^not 
at  all  beyond  my  expectation  !  Printing,  so  much :  well !  mod- 
erate enough  I  Stitching,  covers,  advertisements,  carriage,  and 
so  forth,  so  much,'* — Still  nothing  amiss.  SeUeridge  (for  orthog- 
raphy is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bookseller's  literary  acquire- 
ments)  £3  3s.  *'  Bless  me !  only  three  guineas  fi)r  the  what 
d'ye  call  it— the  seUeridge?"  "No  more,  Sir  I"  repUed  the 
rider.  "  Nay,  but  that  is  too  moderate  !"  rejoined  my  old  friend. 
"  Only  three  guineas  for  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work  in 
two  volumes  ?"     "  0,  Sir  I"  (cries  the  young  traveller)  "  you 
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have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  none  of  them  sold; 
they  have  been  sent  back  from  London  long  ago  ;  and  this  £3  Ss. 
is  for  the  cellaridge,  or  warehouse-room  in  our  book-cellar."  The 
work  was  in  consequence  preferred  firom  the  ominous  cellar  of 
the  publisher's  to  the  author's  garret ;  and,  on  presenting  a  copy 
to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman  used  to  tell  the  anecdote 
with  gr^at  humor  and  still  greater  good-nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far  more  than 
equal  sufferer  for  it,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  authorship.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  £rst  year  from  the  time,  that  in  an  in- 
auspicious hour  I  left  the  friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy  giove 
of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  (College,  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded 
by  sundry  philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists  to  set  on  £>ot  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  The  Watchkan,  that,  according  to  the 
general  motto  of  the  work,  cdl  might  know  the  truth,  and  that 
the  truth  might  make  us  free  /\  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the 
stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
supposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be  publitiied 
on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed, and  price  only  four-pence.  Accordingly  with  a  flaming 
prospectus, — "  Knowledge  is  Power"  "  To  cry  the  state  of  the 
pohtical  atmosphere," — and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
North,  fiom  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  toTms,  as 
an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  wadstooat,  that  not 
a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.  For  I  was 
hi  that  time  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (that  is  €ul  nor- 
vnam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion  ; 
more  accurately,  I  was  a  Psilanthropist,  one  of  those -who  believe 
our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the 
main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion. 
0  !  never  can  I  remember  those  days  with  either  shame  or  regret. 
For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  disinterested.  My  opinions  were 
indeed  in  many  and  most  important  points  erroneous ;  but  my 
heart  was  single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then  seemed  cheap  to 
me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.     I  can  not  even  accuse  myself 

*  [See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographical  Supplement. — S.  C] 

f  [Michaehnas  Term,  1794,  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Oambridge.    The  first 

number  of  The  Watchman  appeared  March  1, 1796.    See  Biog.  Sap.--S.  C] 
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of  having  been  actuated  by  ranity  ;  for  m  the  expansion  of  my 
enthusiasm  I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham;*  and  my  first 
attack  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.  He 
was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so  predominant  over 
breadth,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundery 
poker.  0  that  face  !  a  face  xoct'  Bfiqmatv  \  I  have  it  before  me 
at  this  moment.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pingui-nites- 
cent,  cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin 
gunpowder  ^ye-brows,  that  looked  like  a  scorched  afte^-math  from 
a  last  week's  shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  color  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage,  which 
I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck, — ^the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole 
figure, — slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat  ,*  while  the  oountenonca 
lank,  dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  funows, 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through  a  used 
gridiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron !  But  he  was  one  of  the 
thorough-bred,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  second  beast  in  The  Bjevelations,  that  spake  as  a 
dragon,  A  person,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  addressed,  was  my  introducer.  It  was  a  new  event  in 
my  life,  my  first  stroke'  in  the  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of 
an  author,  yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
My  companion  after  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a  multitude  of 
hums  and  has  abandoned  the  cause  to  his  client ;  and  I  commen- 
ced an  harangue  of  half  an  hour  to  Phileleutheros,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  varying  my  notes,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  elo- 
quence, firom  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  I  described, 
I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning  with  the  captivity  of 
nations  I  ended  with  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium,  finish- 
ing the  whole  with  some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glori 
ous  state  out  of  the  Religious  Musings  : 


•  Such  delights 


As  float  to  earth,  permitted  yisitanta  I 
When  in  some  hour  of  Bolemn  jubilee 


*  [Hub  tour  was  made  in  January,  1796.    See  Biog.  Sap.— 43. 0.] 
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Hm  iDMHTe  gates  of  PandiM  are  tluwwn 

Wide  o^a,  and  forth  come  in  fragmenta  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies, 
And  odors  snatched  from  beds  of  amaranth. 
And  thej,  that  from  the  crystal  rirer  of  life 
Spring  np  on  fireshened  wing,  ambrosial  gales  I* 

My  toper  man  of  lights  listened  with  peiseverant  and  praise- 
worthy patience,  though,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  on  complain- 
ing of  certain  gales  that  were  not  altogether  ambrosial,  it  was  a 
melting  day  with  him.  "  And  what,  Sir,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  might  the  cost  be  ?"  "  Only  four-pence,"  — (0  !  how  I 
felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four-pence  !) — 
*<only  four-pence,  Sir,  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every 
eighth  day." — "  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  And  how  much,  did  you  say,  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money  ?" — "  Thirty-two  pages.  Sir  !  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed."— "  Thirty  and  two  pages  ?  Bless  me !  why  except  what  I 
does  in  a  family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
reads,  Sir !  all  the  year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one,  as  any  man 
in  Brummagem,  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them  sort  of 
things,  but  as  to  this, — ^no  ofience,  I  hope,  Sir, — I  must  beg  to  be 
excused." 

So  ended  my  first  canvass :  from  causes  that  I  shall  presently^ 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 
place  at  Manchester  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in 
cottons.  He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and,  having  perused 
it,  measured  me  from  head  to  foot  and  again  from  foot  to  head, 
and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing.  I  pre 
sented  my  prospectus  to  him.  He  rapidly  skimmed  and  hummed 
over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing page ;  crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then  most  deliberately  and  significantly  rubbed  and 
smoothed  one  part  against  the  other  ;  and  lastly  putting  it  into 
his  pocket  turned  his  back  on  me  with  an  "  over-run  with  these 
articles  !*'  and.  so  without  another  syllable  retired  into  his  count- 
ing-house.    And,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable  amusement. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.     On  re- 
turning baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I 
•  TReligioiM  Musings.    Poet  Works,  YIL  pp.  80.  81.— a  Q] 
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dined  vith  the  tradesman  who  had  introduced  me  to  him  After 
dinner  he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  other  illunUnati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected,  both  be- 
cause I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  minister  and 
his  firiends,  and  because  I  had  never  smoked  except  once  or  twice 
in  my  life-time,  and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oro- 
nooko.  On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equal- 
ly mild,  and  seeing  too  that  it  was  of  a  yellow  color, — ^not  for 
getting  the  lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always  experienced  in 
saying,  '*  No,"  and  in  abstaining  from  what  the  peopte  about  me 
were  doing, — ^I  took  half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  half  of  the 
bole  with  salt.  I  was  soon  however  compelled  to  resign  it,  in 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressfiil  feeling  in  my  eyes, 
which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must,  I  knew, 
have  been  the  efi!ect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  after,  deeming  my- 
self recovered,  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engagement ;  but  the  walk 
and  ihe  firesh  air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and,  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing-room,  and  opened  a  small 
pacquet  of  letters,  which  he  had  received  from  Bristol  for  me, 
ere  I  sank  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep. 
Fortunately  I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
conftised  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion.  For  here 
and  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall  that  is  white-washing,  deathy 
pale,  and  with  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  it 
from  my  forehead,  while  one  after  another  there  dropped  in  the 
difierent  gentlemen,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  firom  fifteen  to  twenty. 
As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a  short  time,  I  at  length 
awoke  from  insensibility,  and  looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim. 
By  way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the  gentlemen 
began  the  conversation,  with  "Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day, 
Mr.  Coleridge  ?"  "  Sir  !"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  "  I  am  far 
ftom  convinced,  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to  read  either 
newspapers  or  any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  so .  ludicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather, 
incongruous  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  known  to  have 
visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist  me  in  which  they  were  aD 
then  met,  produced  an  involuntary  and  general  burst  of  laugh- 
ter ;  and  seldom  indeed  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  hours, 
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as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that  laugh  till  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never,  perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and 
numerous  a  party,  have  I  since  heard  conversation  sustained 
with  such  animation,  enriched  -with  such  variety  of  information, 
and  enlivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  and  af> 
terwards  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from  proceeding  with 
my  scheme  ;  assured  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  yet  most  flat- 
tering expressions,  that  neither  was  the  employment  fit  for  me, 
nor  I  fit  for  the  employment.  Yet,  if  I  determined  on  persever- 
ing in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
cure Bubscrihers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  appli- 
cations in  person,  but  carry  on  the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same 
hospitable  reception,  the  same  dissuasion,  and,  that  &iling,  the 
same  kind  exertions  in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  Manchester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield, — ^indeed,  at  every  place  in  which 
I  took  up  my  sojourn.  I  oflen  recall  with  aflectionate  pleasure 
the  many  respectable  men  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  them,  not  a  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name 
among  my  fiiends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite 
even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism  or  even  of 
democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  left  on  record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numbers  of 
The  Friend.* 

From  this  remarkable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly  a  thousand 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of  The  Watchuan  ;  yet  more  than 
half  convinced,  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  persevered  in  it ;  for  I  was 
at  that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  of 
being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode  of  con- 
duct to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of  presumptive 
proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty. 
Accordingly,  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in 
London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  which,  I  have  been  informed,  for  I  did  not  see  them 
myself,  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of  the  lottery  pufls.  But  alas  ! 
the  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the 
day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  number  an 
essay  against  fast^lays,  with  a  most  censurable  application  of  a 
text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  near  five  hundrod  of  my 

*  [EeaayB  Y.  and  VX,  IL  pp.  187-207.  Sm  also  EMy  XVL,  IL  pp.  800- 
«ai.— a  0.1 
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fabaeriben  at  one  blow.  In  the  two  following  numbers  I  made 
enemi^a  of  all  my  Jacobin  and  democratic  patroius ;  for,  disgogted 
by  their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals  with 
French  psUosophy  ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that  charity  ought  to 
begin  nearest  home ;  instead  of  abusing  the  government  and 
the  Aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  d  me,  I 
levelled  my  attacks  at  ''modem  patriotism/'  and  even  ventured 
to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  motives  of  ministers 
might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was  then  the  fiuhion 
to  call  them,  the  gagging  bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves  would 
produce  an  effect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom, 
as  far  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  declaim- 
ing on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  had  never  bottomed, 
and  from  "  pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading 
for  them."  At  the  same  time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  na* 
tional  education  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  Gospel^ere  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  melioration.  Thus 
by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was  published,  I  had  the 'morti- 
fication— (but  why  should  I  say  this,  when  in  truth  I  cared  too 
little  for  any  thing  that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at 
all  mortified  about  it  ?) — of  seeing  the  preceding  numbers  exposed 
in  sundry  old  iron  shops  for  a  penny  a  piece.  At  the  ninth  num- 
ber I  dropt  the  work.     But  from  the  London  publisher  I  could 

not  obtain  a  shilling  ;  he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance. 

From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  delays  as 
rendered  that  little  worth  nothing  ;  and  I  should  have  been  in 
evitably  throvni  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused  to 
wait  even  for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no 
means  affluent,  a  dear  friend,*  who  attached  himself  to  tee  from 
my  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend  with  a 
fidelity  unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  apparent  neg- 
lect ;  a  friend  from  whom  I  never  received  an  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and  afiTec- 
tionate. 

Consdentiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  yet 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and  impo- 
tence of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England,  prin- 

•  [Josiah  "Wade.  See  the  Biographical  Supplement,  where  this  gentle- 
man  is  again  spoken  of. — S.  0.] 
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oiples  which  I  held  in  ahhonrenoe — (for  it  was  part  of  my  po- 
litical creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  individual  by 
making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by  his 
Goyemment,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen) — a  vehement  Anti- 
Ministerialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  ve- 
hement: Anti-Gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an  Anti-Jacolun, 
J  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,*  and  provided  for  my  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Morning  Paper.f  I 
saw  plainly,  that  literature  was  not  a  profession,  by  which  I  could 
expect  to  live ;  for  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  that,  what- 
ever my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popular 
writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves, 
they  were  almost  equi-distant  from  all  the  three  prominent  par- 
ties, the  Pittites,  the  Foxites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  un- 
salable aature  of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  one 
morning  from  our  own  servant  girl.  For  happening  to  rise  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her  putting  an  extravagant 
quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and 
mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness;  '*  La,  Sir!"  (replied 
poor  Nanny)  "  why,  it  is  only  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and 
psychology ;  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this  time  of 
Hartley's  EssiiT  on  Man,}  that  I  gave  his  name  to  my  first-bom. 
In  addition  to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbor,  whose  guden  joined 
on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose  firiendship 
had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing  Stowey  for  my  residence,^ 

•  [In  January,  1797.-5. 0.] 

f  [The«Morning  Post  See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Bic^aphical 
Supplement. — S.  C.] 

X  [Obsebvationb  on  Man,  his  F&aice,  hib  Dutt,  and  his  Erpsai*noN8,  m 
two  parts,  8vo.  pubUahed  in  1748.  Dr.  Hartley,  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Armley, 
near  Leeds,  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  August,  1706,  died  at  Bath  in  1757. — 
8.  0.] 

g  [The  late  Thomas  Poole — "  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  now  in  his  harvest 
field,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  the  Rickmans  and  Ri- 
cardos  of  the  age ;  at  another  time  with  Davy,  Wollaston,  and  the  Wedg- 
woods ;  now  with  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  other  friends  not  unheard  of 
in  the  repa)>]ic  of  letters ;  now  in  the  drawing-ro<Mns  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  village  benefit  society; 
-and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  place  heiTas  intended  for,  and  taldnijf 
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I  was  BO  fortunate  as  to  acquire,  shortly  after  my  settlement  there* 
an  inyalaable  blessing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of  one,  to 
-whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reyerence,  whether  I  regarded 
him  as  a  jtoety  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.*     His  conversation  ex- 

the  part  to  which  his  tafltes,  talents,  and  attainments  gave  him  an  admitted 
right  And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  individualizing, 
trait  of  my  friend's  character.  It  is  almost  overlooked  in  the  originali^ 
and  racineM  of  his  intellect;  in  the  life,  freshness,  and  practical  ralne  of 
hia  reiiia|||a  and  notices,  truths  plucked  as  they  are  growing,  and  deliyered 
to  you  imn  the  dew  on  them,  the  £ur  earnings  of  an  observing  eye,  armed 
and  kept  on  the  watch  by  thought  and  meditation ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
integrity  or  entireness  of  his  being  (integrum  et  ritte  cera  va«),  the  steadi- 
ness of  bis  attachments,  and  the  activity  and  persistency  of  a  benevolence, 
which  so  graciously  presses  a  warm  temper  into  the  service  of  a  yet  warmer 
heart,  and  so  lights  up  the  little  flawaand  imperfections  incident  to  human- 
ity in  its  choicest  specimens,  that  were  their  removal  at  the  option  of  his 
friends  (and  few  have  or  deserve  to  have  so  many),  not  a  man  among  them 
but  would  vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is."  Kote  to  the  Church  and  State,  Y L 
p.  88.— S.  0. 

*  [The  reader  will  recognize  at  once  in  this  revered  philosopher  and 
poet,  that 

Friend  of  the  wise  and  teacher  of  the  good 
*irhose  great  name  has  been  so  frequently  joined  with  the  name  of  OoleridgCb 
«ver  since  their  association  with  eiush  other  in  the  lovely  region  of  Quantock. 
ft  was  in  those  days  that  after  hearing  his 

Song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 

To  their  own  music  chanted, 

uy  father  thus  addressed  him : 

O  great  bard,    ^ 
£re  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  stead&st  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence  I    They  both  in  power  and  act 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  thef  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archiveiB  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet,  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes. 
From  the  lines  to  Wiluam  Wordswoeth,  composed  after  his  recitation 

of  a  poem  on  the  growth  of  an  Individual  Mind.— Poet  Works,  VIL  pp. 

169,  160.— &  0.] 
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tended  to  almost  all  subjects,  except  physics  and  politics ;  -wi^ 
the  latter  he  never  troubled  himself.  Yet  neither  my  retirement 
nor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the  day  could 
secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  suspicion  and  obloquy, 
which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but  extended  to  my  excellent  friend,  ■ 
whose  perfect  innocence  was  even  Adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 
One  of  the  many  busy  sycophants  of  that  day,-^I  here  use  the 
word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch  vfho  flatters  the 
prevailing  party  by  informing  against  his  neighbors,  aadet  pre- 
tence that  they  are  exporters  of  prohibited  figs  or  fancies, — for 
the  moral  application  of  the  term  it  matters  not  which) — one  of 
these  sycophantic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politicTof  the 
neighborhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  remark :  "  As  to  Cole- 
ridge, there  is  not  so  mVich  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain 

that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  but  that !  he  is  the 

dark  traitor.  You  never  hear  jhm  say  a  syllable  on  the  stibject^ 
Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined  all  Europe 
into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants,  by  alternate  blows 
and  caresses ;  now  that  Englishmen  of  all  classes  are  restored  to 
their  old  English  notions  and  feelings  ;  it  will  with  difficulty  be 
credited,  how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed  and 
exerted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation — (the  too  constant  at- 
tendant on  party  zeal) — during  the  restless  interim  from  1793  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  or  the  year 
before  the  truce  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
of  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation  and  humbled 
by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become  languid.  The  same 
causes,  that  inclined  the  nation  to  peace,  disposed  the  individuals 
to  reconciliation.  Both  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  .  The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  character 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated  both  its  moral 
and  its  physical  resources.  The  experiment  was  made  at  the 
price  of  great,  almost,  we  may  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices ; 
and  wise  men  foresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct 
and  ostensible  olject.  Yet  it  was  purchased  dieaply,  and  real- 
ized an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  possible,  of  still  more  vital 
importance.  For  it  brought  about  a  national  unanimity  unex- 
ampled in  our  history  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Provi- 
dence, never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done  their 
parts,  soon  provided  a  common  jfbct^  in  the  cause  of  Spaia, 
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which  made  ub  all  onoe  more  Englishmen  hy  at  once  gratifying 
and  correcting  the  predilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere 
leverers  of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by  its 
alliance  -with  that  of  freedom  ;  while  the  honest  zealots  of  the 
people  could  not  but  admit,  that  freedom  itself  assumed  a  more 
winning  form,  humanized  by  lo3ralty  and  consecrated  by  religious 
principle.  The  youthful  enthusiasts  who,  flattered  by  the  morn- 
ing rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast  of  expo- 
triaXing  their  hopes  and  fears,  now,  disciplined  by  the  succeed- 
ing storms  and  sobered  by  increase  of  years,  had  been  taught  to 
prize  and  honor  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of 
national  independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  pre-requi- 
site  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain  too  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward  ex- 
pectations, yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.  The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well ; 
and  there  were,  doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it. 
K  superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let  in  their 
wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and  the  second  growth  may  prove  the 
stronger  and  the  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At 
all  events,  to  tis  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.  The  people 
of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  received  their  rewards. 
Long  may  we  continue  to  deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been 
too  generally  the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  dlTbelong- 
ing  to  another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  have 
been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  "  We  fought  from  heaven  ; 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Stsera."  If  then  una- 
nimity grounded  on  moral  feelings  has  been  among  the  least 
equivocal  sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his  life 
and  the  utmost  efibrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment 
of  principles.  For  by  these  all  opinion  must  be  ultimately  tried ; 
and  (as  the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions)  on  the 
knowledge  of  these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting,  . 
must  be  grounded.  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts  this  assertion, 
refer  only  to  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund  Burke  at  the 
commencemeiit  of  the  American  war,  and  compare  them  with 
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his  speeches  and  writizigs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Freneh 
revolution.  He  will  find  the  principles  exactly  the  same  and 
the  deductions  the  same  ;  hut  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite in  the  one  case  from  those  drawn  in  the  other ;  yet  in 
both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults. Whence  gained  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?  Whence 
arose  the  striking  difierence,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him  and  by  those 
who  voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  found  at  the  time  of  their  fint  publication  ;  while  those  of 
his  illustrious  confederates  are  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only  to 
furnish  proofs,  that  the  same  conclusion,  which  one  man  had  de- 
duced scientificaUy,  may  be  brought  out  by  another  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actuaUy  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  attribute  this  difierence  to 
deficiency  qf  talent  on  the  part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  expe- 
rience, or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is, 
that  Edmund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to  the 
laws  that  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  pos- 
sibility. He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scien- 
tific stadesman  ;  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  priuciple  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its 
oracles  supplies  the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  only 
test  of  its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refinements 
appeared  to  his  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the  cultivated  classes 
throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  he 


•  went  on  refining, 


And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.* 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  .to  me)  give  evi- 
dence, that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like  man- 
ner, not  only  the  debates  in  parliament,  not  only  our  proclama- 
tions and' state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals,  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund  Burko. 

•  [Ooldsimth's  RetaliaUon.— a  0.]      * 
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Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  himself,  if  either  by  recol- 
lection or  reference  he  wiU  compare  the  opposition  newspapers 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  five  or  six  following  years 
of  the  French  revolution  with  the  sentiments,  and  grounds  of  ar- 
gument assumed  in  the  same  class  of  journals  at  present,  and 
for  some  years  past. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  which  the  writings  of  Burke 
exorcised  :from  the  higher  and  fipom  the  literary  classes,  may  not, 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the 
underground  chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have  given  my 
r«pinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of  them,  in  my  letters  to 
Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by  his  charge  to  the  Wexford  grand 
jury,  and  published  in  the  Courier.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps  of  feud  and 
slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds,  in  cultivated  society. 

Far  difierent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anecdotes  have 
carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of  some  zealous  Quidnunc 
met  with  so  congenial  a  soil  in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dog- 
berry of  our  neighborhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down 
firom  the  government  pour  surveillance  of  myself  and  friend. 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abundance,  but  variety  of  these 
"  honorable  men''  at  the  disposal  of  Ministers  :  for  this  proved  a 
very  honest  fellow.  After  three  weeks'  truly  Indian  perseverance 
in  tracking  us  (for  we  were  commonly  together),  during  all  which 
time  seldom  were  we  out  of  doors,  but  he  contrived  to  be  within 
hearing, — (and  all  the  while  utterly  unsuspected ;  how  indeed 
could  such  a  suspicion  enter  our  fancies  ?) — ^he  not  only  rejected 
Sir  Dogberry's  request  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer, 
but  declared  to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  could  discover  to  the 
contrary,  as  any  in  His  Majesty's  dominions.  He  had  repeat- 
edly hid  himself,  he  said,  for  hours  together  behind  a  bank  at 
the  sea-side  (our  favorite  seat),  and  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion. At  first  he  fancied,  that  we  were  aware  of  our  danger ; 
for  he  often  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Nozy,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a  remarkable  feature  be- 
longing to  him  ;  but  he  was  speedily  convinced  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  book  and  lived  long  ago.  Our 
*  [They  appeared  in  Noyember  and  December  of  1814. — S.  0.] 
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talk  ran  most  upon  books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  each 
other  to  look  at  tkis^  and  to  listen  to  that;  but  he  could  not 
catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  had  joined  me  on  the 
road ;  (this  occurred,  as  I  was  returning  home  alone  from  my 
friend's  house,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  my  own  cot- 
tage,) and,  passing  himself  off  as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  and  talked  of  purpose  in  a  democrat  way 
in  order  to  draw  me  out.  The  result,  it  appears,  not  only  con- 
vinced him  that  I  was  no  friend  of  jacobinism ;  but  (he  added), 
I  had  **  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  such  a  silly  as  well  as  wicked 
thing,  that  he  felt  ashamed  though  he  had  only  put  it  on"  I 
distinctly  remembered,  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  im- 
mediately on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveDer  with  his 
Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer ;  and  so  little  did 
I  suspect  the  true  object  of  my  "  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I  ex- 
pressed with  no  small  pleasure  my  hope  and  belief,  that  the  con- 
versation had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcontent. 
This  incident  therefore  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report,  which  through  a  friendly  medium  came  to  me  from  the 
master  of  the  village  inn,  who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the 
Government  gentleman  in  his  best  manner,  but  above  all  to  be 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  house.  At  length 
he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to  accompany  his  guest  at 
the  final  interview;  and,  afler  the  absolving  sufirage  of  the  gen- 
deman  honored  taith  the  confidence  of  Ministers,  answered,  as 
follows,  to  the  following  queries  ?  D.  Well,  landlord !  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?     L.  I  see  him  often  pass 

by  with  maister ,  my  landlord  {that  is,  the  oumer  of  the 

house),  and  sometimes  with  the  new-comers  at  Holford  ;*  but  I 
never  said  a  word  to  him  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not 
know,  that  he  has  distributed  papers  and  hand-bills  of  a  seditious 
nature  among  the  common  people  ?  L.  No,  your  Honor !  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  D.  Have  you  not  seen  this  Mr. 
Coleridge,  or  heard  of,  his  haranguing  and  talking  to  knots  and 
clusters  of  the  inhabitants  ? — ^What  are  you  grinning  at,  Sir  ?  L. 
Beg  your  Honor's  pardon  !  but  I  was  only  thinking,  how  they'd 
have  stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  your  Honor ! 
they  would  not  have  understood  a  word  he  said.     When  our 

*  [Holford  is  the  village  near  Alfoxtou,  where  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Miss 
Wordsworth  resided. — S.  C] 
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Vicar  was  here,  Dr.  L.T  the  master  of  the  great  school  and  Canoa 
of  Windsor,  there  was  a  great  dinner  party  at  maister  i  's ; 
and  one  of  the  fanners,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and  the 
Doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other  for  an  hour  to- 
gether after  dinner.  D.  Answer  the  question.  Sir  I  does  he  ever 
harangue  the  people  ?  L.  I  hope,  your  Honor  an't  angry  with 
ine.  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking 
with  any  one,  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate,  and  the  strange 
gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  Channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  pa- 
pers in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L. 
Why,  as  to  that,  your  Honor !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure,  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  I 
have  heard — ^D.  Speak  out,  man  !  don't  be  airaid,  you  are  doing 
your  duty  to  your  King  and  Government.  What  have  you  heard  ? 
L.  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  Honor  !  as  how  that  he  is  a  Foet,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  put  Q^uantock  and  all  about  here  in  print ; 
and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose  that  the  strange  gen- 
tleman has  some  consarn  in  the  business." — So  ended  this  formi- 
dable  inquisition,  the  latter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place  in  my 
literary  life.  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirable 
poem  of  The  Task,  that  the  subject,  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
work,  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the 
three  or  four  first  pages,  and  that,  throughout  the  poem,  the  con- 
nections are  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transitions  abrupt  and 
arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject,  that  should  give  equal  room 
and  freedom  for  description,  incident,  and  impassioned  reflections 
on  men,  nature,  and  society,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  natural  connec- 
tion to  the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject  I  con- 
ceived myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced  from  its  source  in 
the  hills  among  the  yeUow-red  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped 
tuils  of  bent,  to  the  first  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  become 
audible,  and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat  and 
turf  bam,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered  ;  to 
the  sheepfold ;  to  the  first  cultivated  plot  of  ground ;  to  the 
lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath ;  to  the 
hamlet,  the  villages,  the  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and 
the  sea-port.  My  walks  therefore  were  almost  daily  on  the  top 
*  [Dr.  Langford.— S.  0.] 
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of  duantock.  and  among  its  sloping  coombes.  With  my  pencil 
and  memorandum-book  in  my  hand,  I  was  making  studies,  ba 
the  artists  call  them,  and  oflen  moulding  my  thoughts  into  verse, 
with  the  objects  and  imagery  immediately  before  my  senses. 
Many  circumstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  The 
Brook.  Had  I  finished  the  work,  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  to  have  dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of 
public  safety  as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
was  to  have  supplied  the  French  Government  in  aid  of  their 
plans  of  invasion.  And  these  too  for  a  tract  of  coast  that,  from 
Glovedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely  permits  the  approach  of  a  fish- 
ing-boat ! 

AU  my  experience  from  my  first  entrance  into  life  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  is  in  favor  of  the  warning  maxim,  that  the  man,  who 
opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  religious  zealots  of  his  age,'is  safer 
from  their  obloquy  than  he  who  difiers  from*  them  but  in  one  or 
two  points,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  public  questions, 
which  is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fanaticism,  the  par- 
tisan has  more  sympathy  with  an  intemperate  opposite  than  with 
a  moderate  fiiend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may 
it  continue  !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important  mer- 
its, our  present  Bible  societies  and  other  numerous  associations  for 
national  or  charitable  objects,  may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  activity  and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hy- 
perboles and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the  poison-tree  is 
not  dead,  though  the  sap  may  for  a  season  have  subsided  to  its 
roots.  At  least  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  such  a  notion  of  our  en- 
tire security,  as  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best 
feelings.  I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in  the 
promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension  of  sects  ;  and 
acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost  said)  of  treachery,  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally  kind  dispositions  and  exem- 
plary conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  adyta  of 
human  nature;  and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a 
master  hand  to  bud  forth  afresh  and  produce  the  old  fruits.     The 
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horror  of  the  Peasants'  war  in  Grermany,  and  the  direful  effects 
of  the  Anahaptists*  tenets  (which  differed  only  from  those  of 
jacohinism  hy  the  substitution  of  theological  for  philosophical 
jargon),  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  afiright.  Yet  little 
more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  efiectfve 
memory  of  these  events.  The  same  principles  with  similar 
though  less  dreadful  consequences  were  again  at  work  from  the 
imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restoration  of  his  son. 
The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating  fanaticism  by  persecution  pro- 
duced a  civil  war.  The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant  grounds 
for  asserting,  that  "  Presb3rter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  large  I"* 
One  good  result,  thank  heaven  !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
that  the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a  season, 
*'  and  a  seal  set  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nation  no 
more."f  But  no  !  The  ball  of  persecution  was  taken  up  with 
undiminished  vigor  by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  prin- 
ciple that,  under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  had  turned  cathe- 
drals into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies  of  art  and  ances- 
tral piety,  and  hunted  the  brightest  ornaments  of  learning  and 
religion  into  holes  and  corners,  now  marched  under  episcopal 
banners,  and,  having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  England,  emptied 
its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  Covenanters  of  Scotland  4 
A  merciful  providence  at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join 
against  a  common  enemy.  A  wise  government  followed ;  and 
the  established  church  became,  and  now  is,  not  only  the  brightest 
example,  but  our  best  and  only  sure  bulwark,  of  toleration ! — ^the 
true  and  indispensable  bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  perse- 
cuting zeal — Esto  perpetua  ! 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded ;  or  rather,  the  exhaustion 
had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague  which  was  symptomatized 
by  indifference  among  the  many,  and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or 
skepticism  in  the  educated  classes.  At  length  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of  sectarian  and  democratic 

*  [Line  20  of  the  irregular  sonnet  On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conscienea 
under  the  Long  Parliament.    Todd*8  Milton,  voL  vi  pp.  92-7. — S.  0.] 
f  Beyelation  zz.  8. 
X  See  Laing'9  History  of  BeMmd.-^Walter  Scott  $  bards,  ballads,  Ae. 
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fanaticisms,  were  transferred  to  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the 
noblesse,  and  the  luxury,  intrigues  and  favoritisms  of  the  conti- 
nental courts.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostentatious 
garh  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose  triumphant  and 
efiected  the  French  Revolution.  And  have  we  not  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  detes- 
table maxims  and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollections  of  demo- 
cratic phreniy  ;  had  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those  recollections ; 
and  that  a  favorable  occurrence  of  occasions  was  alone  wanting 
to  waken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  political  heaven  ?* 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  whidh  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  hope  had  kept  my  enthusiasm  in  check,  but  still  more 
from  the  habits  and  influences  of  a  classical  education  and  aca- 
demic pursuits,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  literary  and  political  adventures  before  my  mind 
sank  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust  and  despondency,  both  with 
regard  to  the  disputes  and  the  parties  disputant.  With  more 
than  poetic  feeling  I  exclaimed  : 

The  senfiual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
ShiYcs  by  their  own  compulsion !     In  mad  game 
They  break 'their  manacles,  to  wear  thenam« 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chaio. 
O  Liberty  1  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour ; 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  pomp,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power ! 
Alike  from  all,  however  they  praise  thee, 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boastful  mune  delays  thee) 
From  Superstition's  harpy  millions 
And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  cherub  pinions, 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds  and  playmate  of  the  waves  !f 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot  of  Cluantock, 
and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  foundations  of  re- 

*  [See  The  Friend,  sect  1,  Ou  the  Priaciples  of  Political  Knowledge. 
Esaaj  iii.  IL  pp.  166-171.— S.  C] 

f  [Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  106.  Mr.  0.  here  substitutes  "Superstition"  for 
"  Priestcraft,"  and  *'  cherub"  for  •«  subtle"  in  the  last  line  but  one.— S.  Q] 
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ligion  and  moraLs.     Here  I  found  myself  all  afloat.     Doubts 
rushed  in ;  broke  upon  me  '*from  the  fpuntains  of  the  great 
deep,**  and  fell  **from  the  toindows  of  heaven''     The  fontal 
truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  books  of  Revelation  alike  con- 
tributed to  the  flood  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an 
Ararat,  and  rested.    The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to 
me  to  be  as  necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the  geometrical  figures  by 
which   space  is  limited.      I  was  pleased  with  the   Cartesian 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ideas 
by  involving  its  reality ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.    I  began 
then  \x>  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  outward  existence  of 
any  thing  ?     Of  this  sheet  of  paper  for  instance,  as  a  thing  in 
'  itself,  separate  from  the  phcenomenim  or  image  in  my  perception. 
I  saw,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  such  proof  is  impossible ;  and 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not  objects  of  the  senses,  the 
existence  is  assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  firom  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  itself, — ^by  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt 
it,  not  firom  any  absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary.     Still  the  existence  of  a  Being,  the  ground  of  all  ex- 
istence, was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  moral  creator,  and  gov- 
ernor.    "  In  the  position,  that  all  reality  is  either  contained  in 
the  necessary  being  as  an  attribute^  exists  through  him,  as  its 
groundy  it  remains  undecided  whether  the-  properties  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
former  or  only  in  the  latter  sense  ;  as  inherent  attributes,  or  only 
as  amsequences  that  have  existence  in  other  things  through 
him.*     Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then  notwithstanding  all  the 
pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  Eternal  First  from 
the  sufficiency,  unity,  and  independence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread 
ground  of  the  universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  far  short  of  that, 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of  God.     For, 
without  any  knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  own,  it  would 
only  be  a  blind  necessary  ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits ; 
and  thus  would  be  distinguished  from  the  fate  of  certain  ancient 
philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being  more  definitely  and   * 
intelligibly  described."! 

*  Thus  organization,  and  motion,  are  regarded  as  frwn  God,  not  in  Qod. 

f  [From  Lnmanael  Kanf  s  treatise  entitled  Der  eintig  mdgliche  BeweU' 

trund  zu  einer  JDemonstraium  fur  dot  Damn  OdtUt,    1.  Abth.  4,  Betr.  8 
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For  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  reconcile  personality 
with  infinity  ;  and  my  head  was  with  Spinoza,  though  my  whole 
heart  remained  with  Paul  and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned 
upon  me,  even  before  I  had  met  with  the  GamQCE  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light.  If  the  mere  intellect  could 
make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  and  intelligent  first  cause,  it 
might  yet  supply  a  demonstration,  that  no  legitimate  aigum^it 
could  be  drawn  firom  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what 
is  this  more  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wisdom— (more 
properly  translated  by  the  powers  of  reasoning) — ^no  man  ever 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  What  more  than  the  sub- 
limest,  and  probably  the  oldest,  book  on  earth  has  taught  us, 

Silver  and  gold  mao  Bcarcheth  out : 

Bringeth  the  ore  out  of  the  earth,  and  darknesa  into  light 

But  where  findeth  he  wisdom  t 
Where  is  the  phice  of  understanding  t 

The  abyss  crieth ;  it  is  not  in  me  I 
Ooean  echoeth  back ;  not  in  me  I 

Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  t 
Where  dwelleth  understauding  f 

Hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  living: 
Kept  secret  from  Uie  fowls  of  heaven  1 

Hell  and  death  answer ; 

We  have  heard  the  rumor  thereof  from  aiitf  1 

OoD  marketh  out  the  road  to  it ; 
QoD  knoweth  its  abiding  phiee  I 

He  beholdeth  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  surveyeth  what  is  beneath  the  heavens  1 

And  as  he  weighed  out  the  winds,  and  measured  the  sea 

And  appointed  laws  to  the  rain, 

And  a  path  to  the  thunder, 

A  path  to  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  I 

Then  did  he  see  it. 

And  he  counted  it ; 

He  searched  into  the  depth  thereof 

And  with  a  line  did  he  oompass  it  round  1 

Anmerkung,  first  published  in  1768.  Works,  vol  vL  p.  42.  2^  0  gave 
the  abbreviated  name  of  this  treatise,  and  referred  it  to  the  Fv»»ifAftf 
aehrifien.  Zweiter  Band  §  102  and  103.— a  C] 
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Bnt  to  man  he  fuid, 

Tlie  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom  for  thee  I 

And  to  avoid  evil, 

That  is  thy  understanding.* 

I  became  convinced,  that  religion,  as  both  the  corner-stone  and 
the  key-8tone  of  morality,  must  hare  a  moral  origin ;  so  far  at 
least,  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  could  not,  like  the  truths 
of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  its  fundamental  truth  would  be 
snch  as  might  be  denied ;  though  only,  by  the  fool,  and  even  by 
the  fool  from  the  madness  of  the  heart  alone  I 

The  question  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  a 
God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  universe  by  his  essence,  but 
afl  its  maker  and  judge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to 
stand  thus.  The  sciential  reason,  the  objects  of  which  are  purely 
theoretical,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  semblance 
are  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  then 
becomes  an  effective  ally  by  exposing  the  false  show  of  demonstra- 
tion, or  by  evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.!  The  tmderstanding  meantime 
suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  belief.  "Nature 
excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings 
almost  necessitate  it ;  and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
commands  it.  The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it,  are  in  its 
favor ;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  but  its  own  sublimity. 
It  could  not  be  intellectually  more  evident  without  becoming 
morally  less  effective ;  without  counteracting  its  own  end  by 
sacrificing  the  life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless 
because  compulsory  assent.     The  belief  of  a  God  and  a  ftitnre 

•  Job,  chap,  xxviii. 

f  Wherever  A  =  B,  and  A  is  no^  =  B,  are  equally  demonstrable,  the 
premise  in  each  undeniable,  the  Induction  evident,  and  the  conclusion  legiti- 
mate— the  result  must  be,  either  that  contraries  can  both  be  true  (which  is 
absurd),  or  that  the  fiunilty  and  forms  of  reasoning  employed  are  inapplica 
ble>to  the  subject — t.  e.  that  there  is  a  fierdpaaic  elg  &XXo  yhoc.  Thus,  the 
attributes  of  Space  and  Hme  applied  to  Spirit  are  heterogeneous — and  the 
proof  of  this  is,  that  by  admitting  them  explieite  or  impHeite  contraries  may 
t>e  demonstrated  true — t.  e.  that  the  same,  taken  in  the  some  sense,  is  true 
and  not  true. — ^That  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  Time  and  a  tx>und  in 
Space ;  and  That  the  world  had  not  a  beginning  and  has  no  limit ; — ^That  a 
self-originating  act  is,  and  is  not  possible,  are  instances. 
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Btate  (if  a  passive  acquiescence  may  be  flattered  with  the  nama 
of  belief),  does  not  indeed  always  beget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good 
heart  so  naturally  begets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 
must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  from  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.* 

From  these  premises  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions. First,  that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existence  of 
an  infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator,  we  are  Hot  allowed  to 
ground  the  irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  aiguments 
which  would  equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which  we  had 
allowed  to  be  real.  Secondly,  that  whatever  is  deducible  from 
the  admission  of  a  seLf-comprehending  and  creative  spirit  maybe 
legitimately  used  in  proof  of  the  possilnlity  of  any  furtibier  mystery 
concerning  the  divine  nature.  Fossibilitatem  mysteriarum, 
(  Trinitatis,  ^c.)  contra  instdtus  Infiddttnn  et  Hcereticorum  a 
contradictianibus  vindico  ;  hand  quidem  veritatem,  qua  revdor 
tione  sola  stabiliri  possit ;  says  Leibnitz  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke 

*  [*'  I  believe  that  the  notion  of  Gtod  is  esseatial  to  the  human  mind ;  that 
it  is  called  forth  into  distinct  ooDsoiousness  principally  by  the  conscience^ 
and  auziliarly  by  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  outward 
creation.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  to  my  reason,  that  the  existence  of  Qod  is 
absolutely  and  necessarily  insusceptiUe  of  a  scientific  demonstration,  and 
that  Scripture  has  so  represented  it  For  it  oonmiands  us  to  believe  in  one 
Ood  lam  tha  Lord  thy  God:  thou  ihalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me. 
Now  all  oommondment  necessarily  relates  to  the  will;  whereas  all  scientific 
demonstration  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  is  apodictic  or  demonstrative 
only  as  far  as  it  is  compulsory  on  the  mind,  volenteni^  nolentem^  Lit.  Rem. 
y.  pp.  16,  Id.  '*  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Gk)dhead  would 
have  been  a  necessary  idea  of  my  speculative  reason,  jdedueed  from,  the 
necessary  postulate  of  an  intelligent  creator,  whose  ideas^  being  anterior  to 
tlie  things,  must  be  more  actual  than  those  things,  even  as  those  things  are 
more  actual  than  our  images  derived  from  them ;  and  who,  as  intelligent, 
must  have  had  co-eternally  an  adequate  idea  of  himself  in  and  through 
which  he  created  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  But  this  would  only 
have  been  a  speculative  idea,  like  those  of  circles  and  other  mathematical 
figures,  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by  the  practical  reason  to  attribute 
reality.  Solely  in  consequence  of  our  Redemption  does  the  Trinity  bec9me 
a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  as  real  is  commanded  by  our  conscience." 
V.  p.  17.  The  same  distinction  between  the  belief  of  mere  intellectual  posi- 
tions or  logical  notions  in  religion  and  the  reception  of  living  substantive 
ideas  correspondent  to  them,  is  set  forth,  and  that  religious  faith  consists 
in  the  latter  alone  is  argued  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  Comment  on  Aphor- 
ism IL  On  that  which  ii  indeed  Spiritual  Relijion,  I.  pp.  207-228.— S.  0.] 
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He  then  adds  the  following  just  and  important  remark.  "  In 
vain  will  tradition  or  texts  of  scripture  be  adduced  in  support  of 
a  doctrine,  donee  clava  invpossUnliUUis  et  contradictionisemam- 
Ims  horum  Herculum  extorta  fuerit.  For  the  heretic  will  still 
reply,  that  texts,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  above 
as  directly  agaifist  all  reason,  must  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
Herod  is  a  fox,  and  so  forth."* 

These  principles  I  hel^,  phtiosophicaUffy  while  in  respect  of  re- 
vealed religion  I  remained  a  zealous  Unitarian.  I  considered  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  a  fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of 
(rod,  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural  religion.  But 
seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  or  moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to 
the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  admission  of  the  Logos,  as  hy- 
postasized  (that  is,  neither  a  mere  attribute,  nor  a  personification) 
in  no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Redemption  by  the  cross  ;  which  I  could  neither  reconcOe  in 
reason  with  the  impassiveness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  in  my 
moral  feelings  with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt  and  the  vicarious  expiation 
of  guilt.  A  more  thorough  revolution  in  my  philosophic  princi- 
ples, and  a  deeper  insight  into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  not  doubt,  that  the  difference  of  my  meta- 
physical notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  contributed 
to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ ;  even  as 
according  to  his  own  confession  the  books  of  certain  Platonic 
philosophers  (Jibri  quorundam  Platonicorum)  commenced  the 
rescue  of  St.  Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  ManichaBan  heresy.f 

*  [I  have  looked  through  several  oollectiooB  of  letters  and  other  writings 
of  Leibnitz,  besides  the  oollection  of  his  works  by  Dutens,  and  that  of  all 
his  philosophical  works  by  Erdmann,  but  have  not  met  with  this  letter. 
The  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  by  Baspe^  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Eastner,  Amst  et  I^ps.  1765, 1  have  never  seen. — S.  C] 

f  [El  primo  volens^  d:e.  Confess,  vii  18.  And  thou  willing  first  to  show 
me,  how  Thou  ruiitest  the  prottdy  but  givett  grace  unto  the  htmible^  and  by 
how  great  an  act  of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hadst  traced  out  to  men  the  way  .of 
humility,  in  that  Thy  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men : — ^Thou 
procuredst  for  me  by  means  of  one  puffed  up  with  moet  unnatural  pride, 
certain  books  of  the  Platonists,  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin.  And 
therein  I  read,  not  indeed  in  the  very  words,  but  to  the  very  same  purpose^ 
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While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  gracious  providence 
for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  the  generous  and 
munificent  patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedg 
wood  enabled  me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.*  In 
stead  of  troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  juvo 
nile  compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  better  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  store  my  own  head  with  the  wisdom  of  others.  I  made 
the  best  use  of  my  time  and  means  ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
period  of  my  life  on  which  I  can  look  back  with  such  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Afler  acquiring  a  tolerable  sufficiency  in  the  Grer- 
man  language!  at  Ratzeburg,  which  with  my  voyage  and  jour- 

eoforoed  by  many  and  divers  reasons,  that  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,  Ac.  (A  former  trans- 
lation revised  by  the  Rev.  R  B.  Posey,  D.D.) 

Ferrexi  ergo  ad  8implici(mum,  ie.  Gcnfess.  vixi.  8.  To  SimpUeianat 
then  I  wept,  the  father  of  Ambroae  (a  Bishop  now)  in  receiving  thy  grace, 
and  whom  Ambrose  truly  loved  as  a  father.  To  him  I  related  the  mazes 
of  my  wanderings.  But  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  read  certain  books 
of  the  Flatonists,  which  Yictorinus,  sometime  Rhetoric  Professor  of  Roma 
(who  had  died  a  Christian,  as  I  had  heard),  had  translated  into  l4itin,  he 
testified  his  joy  that  I  had  not  fallen  upon  the  writings  of  other  philoso- 
phers, full  of  faUaeies  and  deeeiU^  after  the  rudiments  ofihU  w>rld,  whereas 
the  Platonists  many  ways  led  to  the  belief  in  God  and  his  Word.  ( Ut 
supra,}— 'Edl 

*  [Mr.  C.  left  England  on  the  Idth  of  September,  1798,  when  he  sailed 
from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Hamburgh,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister. — S.  0.] 

f  To  those  who  design  to  acquire  the  language  of  a  country  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  it  may  be  useful,  if  I  mention  the  incalculable  advantage  which  I 
derived  from  learning  all  the  words,  that  could  possibly  be  so  learned,  with 
the  objects  before  me,  and  without  the  intermediation  of  the  English  terms. 
It  was  a  regular  part  of  my  morning  studies  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  my 
residence  at  Ratzeburg,  to  accompany  the  good  and  kind  old  pastor,  with 
whom  I  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  through  gardens,  form-yard,  <&c 
and  to  call  every,  the  minutest,  thing  by  its  German  name.  Advertise- 
ments, fiirces,  jest-books,  and  the  conversation  of  children  while  I  was  at 
play  with  them,  contributed  their  share  to  a  more  home-like  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  than  I  could  have  acquired  from  works  of  poUte  litera- 
ture alone,  or  even  from  polite  society.  There  is  a  passage  of  hearty  sound 
sense  in  Luther's  German  Letter  on  interpretation,  to  the  translation  of 
which  I  shall  prefix,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  German,  yet  are 
not  likely  to  have  dipped  often  in  the  massive  folios  of  the  heroic  reformer, 
the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic  words  of  the  original  "  Denn  man  tnu»M 
^nieht  die  Buehstaben  in  der  Lateinisehen  Spraeke  fragen  vtie  man  fdll 
Deutech  reden;  sondern  man  mt,M  die  MtUter  im  Hawte  die  Kinder  anfden 
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ney  thither  I  have  described  in  The  Friend,*  1  proceeded  through 
Hanover  to  Gottingen.  ^ 

Here  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  the 
morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,  under  Blumen- 
bach,  Or  name  as  dear  to  every  Englishman  who  has  studied  at 
that  university,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout 
Europe  !  Eichhom*s  lectmres  on  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
peated to  me  from  notes  by  a  student  from  Ratzeburg,  a  young 
man  of  sound  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
believe,  a  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But 
my  chief  efibrts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  literature.  From  Professor  Tychsen  I 
received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilasf  as  sufficed 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  same  philosophical  linguist,  I  read  through)  Ottfried's 

Oaueriy  den  gemeinen  Mann  ixaf  dem  Markte^  darum  fragen  :  und  denael- 
higen  auf  das  Maul  teken  vie  ftie  reden,  und  darnacit  dolmetsehen.  80  verate- 
hen  ne  e$  de^in,  und  merken  doss  man  Deutsch  unit  ihnen  redetP 

Translation. 

For  one  must  not  ask  the  letters  in  the  Latin  tongue,  how  one  ought  to 
speak  Qerman ;  but  one  must  ask  the  mother  in  the  house,  the  children  in 
the  hmes  and  lUleys,  the  common  man  in  the  market,  concerning  this ;  yea, 
and  look  at  the  moves  of  their  mouths  while  they  are  talking,  and  thereaf- 
ter interpret  They  understand  you  then,  and  mark  that  pne  talks  Germai^ 
with  them.* 

»  [See  the  Second  Landing-place.    Essay  iii.  p.  833. — S.  0.1 

f  [See  note  D.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0.] 

X  This  paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  occasional  passages  of  considerable  poetic  merit.  There 
is  a  flow,  and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  following  lines  (at  the  conclusion 
of  Chapter  XL)  which,  even  in  the  translation,  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  fail 
to  interest  the  reader.  Ottf ried  is  describing  the  circumstances  immediately 
following  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

She  gave  with  joy  her  virgin-breast ; 
She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 

*  [Archdeacon  Hare  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  that  this  passage 
occurs  in  a  Sendbruf  vom  Dolmetiehefi  der  heiligen  Schrift^  written  to  Wen- 
cesslans  Link,  when  Luther  was  in  the  Castle  of  Coburg,  during  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1680 :  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  yoL  xxi.  of  Walch's  edit  of 
Lather's  works,  p.  818.  The  words  wie  die  SeeL  ihun,  after  Deutech  reden^ 
were  doubtless  omitted  Intentionally. — S.  C] 
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metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  most  important  19- 
mains  of  the  Theotiscan,  or  the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutonic 
language  from  the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  the  Swabian 

Which  suckled  that  divineet  babe  1 

Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 

Which  the  Saviour  infant  Idss'd ; 

And  blessed,  blessed  was  the  mother 

Who  wrapp'd  his  limbs  in  BwaddUag-dothefl^ 

Singing  placed  him  on  her  lap. 

Hung  o'er  him  with  her  looks  of  love, 

And  soothed  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 

Blessed  1  for  she  sheltered  him 

From  the  damp  and  chilling  air ; 

Blessed,  blessed !  for  she  lay 

With  such  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed, 

Close  as  babes  and  mothers  lie  1 

Blessed,  blessed  eyermore, 

With  her  virgin-lips  she  kiss'd, 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  the  babe  divine, 

Her  babe  divine  the  virgin-mother  1 

There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  sing  her  praise. 

Mighty  mother,  virgin  pure, 

In  the  darkness  and  the  night 

For  us  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord  I' 

Most  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the  effect,  when  the  feelings  are  wrought 
«above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  belief  of  something  mysterious,  while  all 
the  images  are  purely  natural.  Then  it  is,  that  religion  and  poetry  strike 
deepest. 

*  [Otfridi  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  xl  1 78-108,  contained  in  Schilter's  Thesat^ 
r%u  Antiquitatum  TeiUonicanim,  pp.  50-61.  The  translation  is  a  little  eosf 
densed  but  fedthful  in  sense.  I  shall  give  a  few  couplets  of  the  original  to 
show  the  rhyme  and  metre. 

Tho  hot  si  mit  gilusti 
thio  kindisgun  brusti, 

*        «        «        »  . 

£r  n*ist  in  erdringe 
tber  ira  lob  irsingeu 

*  •        m  ,     m        « 

Dag  man  ni  rinit, 

ouh  sunna  ni  b&Bciniti 
nier  is  io  Hbringe, 

tho  er  C8  faiginne.->-S.  0.] 
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period.*  Of  this  period — (the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  analo« 
gons  to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leaves  the  philosophic 
student  in  douht,  whether  the  language  has  not  since  then  lost 
more  in  sweetness  and  flexibility,  than  it  has  gained  in  conden- 
sation and  copiousness) — ^I  read  with  sedulous  Accuracy  the 
MinnestTiger  (or  singers  of  love,  the  Provencal  poets  of  the  Swa- 
bian  court)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  and  then  labored  through 
sufficient  specimens  of  the  nhZ'iter  singers^  their  degenerate  suc- 
cessors ;  not  however  without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude, 
yet  interesting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg.! 
Of  this  man's  genius  five  folio  volumes  with  double  columns  are 
oxtant  in  print,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  manuscript ;  yet 
the  indefatigable  bard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  he 
never  made  a  ^shoe  the  less,  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  large 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  and  many  more,  we  have 
instances  of  the  dose  connection  of  poetic  genius  with  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least 
will  not  be  outraged,  if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest 
shoemaker  (a  trade  by-the-bye  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
philosophers  and  poets).  His  poem  entitled  The  Mornino  Stab, 
was  the  very  first  publication  that  appeared  in  praise  and  support 
of  Luther ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has  been 
deservedly  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages,  was 
commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches,  whenever  the  heroic 
reformer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  German  language  commenced.  I  mean 
the  language  as  it  is  at  present  written ;  that  which  is  called  the 
High  German  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  from  the  Ober- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  High-German  is  indeed  a  lingua  communis,  not  actually 
the  native  language  of  any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy 
of  all  the  dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  the  most  copi- 
ous and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  European  tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death  the  German 
was  inundated  with  pedantic  barbarisms.     A  few  volumes  of 

*  [See  note  E  in  the  Appendix.— S.  C] 
f  [See  note  F  in  tie  Appendix.—^.  0.] 
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this  period  I  read  through  from  motives  of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  fantastic,  than  the  very  appear- 
ance  of  their  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin  word 
with  a  Germanized  ending,  the  Latin  portion  heing  always 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the  last  syllable  the  German 
character  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Opitz  arose,  whose  genius  more 
nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than  any  other  poet,  who  at 
present  occurs  to  my  recollection.*  In  the  opinion  of  Lessing, 
the  most  acute  of  critics,  and  of  Adelung,  the  first  of  Lexicogra- 
phers, Opitz,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only  re- 
stored the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of  pure  diction. 
A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  question ;  but  after  repeated 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Opitz  my  feelings  justified  the  verdict, 
and  I  seemed  to  have  acquired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what 
is  genuine  in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  sera,  which  commenced  with  GeUert,  Klopstock. 
Ramler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  speak.t  Wit^ 
the  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful 
not  to  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  al- 
ready said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  requiref 
concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose  works,  for  the  greater 
part,  I  became  acquainted  with  at  a  far  later  period4 

Soon  afler  my  return  from  Germany^  I  was  solicited  to  under- 
take the  literary  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Post  ;|| 
and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  condition  that  the  paper 
should  thenceforwards  bo  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  an- 
nounced principles,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  obliged  nor  re- 
quested to  deviate  from  them  in  favor  of  any  party  or  any  event. 
In  consequence,  that  Journal  became  and  for  many  years  contin- 
ued anti-ministerial  indeed,  yet  with  a  very  qualilied  approbation 
of  the  opposition,  and  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal  both 

*  [See  note  G.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 

t  [See  note  H.  ib.— S.  C] 

i  [See  note  I  in  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 

§  [Mr.  Coleridge  arriyed  in  London  from  Gkrmany  on  the  2'7th  of  No- 
rembcr,  1799.-^.  0.] 

I  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  Biographical  Supplement  for 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  edited  the  Morning  Post  from  August  1796  to 
August  1808,  on  this  part  of  the  B.L  from  the  present  paragraph  to  tbaf 
ending  in  page  8ll,inclu8irely. — S.  0.} 
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anti- Jacobin  and  anti-Gallican.  To  this  hour  I  can  not  find  rea- 
son to  approve  of  the  first  war  either  in  its  commencement  or  its 
conduct.  Nor  can  I  understand,  with  what  reason  either  Mr. 
Percival  (whom  I  am  singular  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and 
wisest  minister  of  this  reign),  nor  the  present  Administration,  can 
be  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  love  of  their 
country,  and  perseverant  hostility  to  French  principles  and  French 
ambition,  are  indeed  honorable  qualities  common  to  them  and  to 
their  predecessor.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the  evidence 
of  facts  can  render  any  question  of  history,  that  the  successes  of 
the  Percival  and  of  the  existing  ministry  have  been  owing  to  their 
having  pursued  measures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  force  to  one  ob- 
ject ;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  policy,  so  far  at  least 
as  neitlier  to  goad  nor  bribe  the  continental  courts  into  war,  till 
the  convictions  of  their  subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their 
own  seeking ;  and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reli- 
ance on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  tha!  loyalty 
which  is  linked  to  the  very*  heart  of  the  nation  by  the  system  of 
credit  and  the  interdependence  of  property. 

*  Lord  Orenyille  has  lately  reasserted  (in  the  House  of  Lords)  the  immi- 
nent dimger  of  a  revolution  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  against  -France. 
I  douht  not,  that  his  Lordship  is  sincere :  and  it  must  be  flattering  to  his 
feelings  to  believe  it.  But  where  are  the  evidences  of  the  danger,  to  which 
a  future  historian  can  appeal  ?  Or  must  he  rest  on  an  assertion  t  Let  me 
be  permitted  to  extract  a  passage  on  the  subject  from  Ths  Friend.  "  I 
have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  lawless,  the  anti-Jaoobins 
proposed  to  suspend  the  law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  stat- 
ute to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  sun,  that  spies  and  inform 
ers  might  tyrannize  and  escape  in  the  ominous  darkness.  Ohl  if  these 
mistaken  men,  intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic  of 
property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chi^f  agents  in  exciting,  had 
ever  lived  in  a  country  where  there  really  existed  a  general  disposition  to 
change  and  rebellion  1  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily ;  or  through 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  revolution ;  or  even  alas  I  through  too 
many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  island ;  they  could  not  but  have  shrunk 
from  their  own  declarations  concerning  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at 
that  time  predominant  throughout  Great  Britain.  There  .was  a  time — 
(Heaven  grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by !) — ^when  by  crossing  a 
narrow  strait,  they  might  have  learned  the  true  symptoms  of  approaching 
danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and  idle 
rant  of  such  sedifcion,  as  shrank  appalled  from  the  sight  of  a  constable,  for 
the  dire  murmuring  and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Morning  Post 
proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most  im- 
portant ohjects,  in  consequence  of  its  heing  generally  considered 
as  moderately  anti-ministerial,  than  if  it  had  heen  the  avowed 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should 
lead  them  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  that  date,  may  find  a 
small  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  hy  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or  leading  paragraphs  had 
been  sent  from  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  and  unusual  increase 
in  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Post  is  a  sufficient  pledge,  that  genuine 

earthquake  of  national  dificord.  Not  only  in  coffee-houBes  and  public  thea 
tres,  but  even  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  ad- 
vocates of  existing  Government  defend  their  cause  in  the  language  and  with 
the  tone  of  men,  who  are  oonscious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  Bnt  in 
England,  when  the  alarm  was  at  its  highest  there  was  not  a  city,  no,  not  a 
town  or  village,  in  which  a  man  suspected  of  holding  democratic  principles 
coidd  move  abroad  without  receiving  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred 
in  which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation  were  on  the 
side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church.  But  why  need  I  appeal 
to  these  invidious  facts  f  Torn  over  the  pages  of  history  and  seek  for  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  effected  without  the  concurrence 
of  cither  the  nobles,  or  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any  coun- 
try, in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant,  and 
where  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  were  interlinked  I  Examine  the  rev- 
olution of  the  Belgio  provinces  under  Philip  IL ;  the  civil  wars  of  France 
in  the  preceding  generation ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or 
the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
|K)S8ible  not  to  perceive  that  in  England  from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens 
.here  were  neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confederacies,  against 
which  the  existing'  laws  had  not  provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an 
ample  punishment.  But  alas  1  the  panic  of  property  had  been  struck  in 
the  first  instance  for  party  purposes ;  and  when  it  became  general,  its 
propagators  caught  it  themselves  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie; 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Borrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  their 
own  bellowing.  The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  attention 
was  concentrated  on  a  monster,  which  could  not  survive  the  convulsions,  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth,— even  the  ^ilightened  Burke  himself  too 
often  talking  and  rejisoning,  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  anarchy  had 
been  a  possible  thing  1  Thus  while  we  were  warring  against  French  doc- 
trines, we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means  by  which  we  attempted  to 
overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  far  more  formidar 
ble  evil  of  French  ambition.  like  children  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping 
of  a  cur,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vidous  war-horse."  Works. 
IL  pp.  199-200. 
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impartiality,  with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent,  will  se- 
cure the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  min- 
isterial patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and 
enlightened  adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles  previously 
announced,  and  faithfully  referred  to  in  support  of  every  judg- 
ment on  men  and  events  ;  not  indiscriminate  abuse,  not  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  editor's  own  malignant  passions,  and  still  less,  if 
that  be  possible,  a  determination  to  make  money  by  flattering  the 
envy  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit  of 
the  half-witted  vulgar;  a  determination  almost  flendish,  but 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  boastfully  avowed  by  one 
man,  the  most  notorious  of  these  mob-sycophants  !  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Addington  administration  to  the  present 
day,  whatever  I  have  written  in  The  Morning  Post,  or  (after 
that  paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors)  in  The  Courier,* 
has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  Government. 

Things  of  this  nature  scarce  survive  that  night 
That  gives  them  birth ;  they  perish  in  the  sight ; 
Cast  hy  BO  far  from  after-life^  that  there 
Oan  scarcely  aught  be  said,  but  that  ihey  vfere  /f 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief  of  partial 
firiends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Most 
assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to  my  fortune  or  my  reputation. 
The  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week. 
From  government  or  the  friends  of  government  I  not  only  never 
received  remuneration,  nor  ever  expected  it ;  but  I  was  •  never 
honored  with  a  single  acknowledgment,  or  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret 
I  am  not  indeed  silly  enough  to  take  as  any  thing  more  than  a 

*  [Mr.  Coleridge  began  to  write  for  The  Courier  in  1811.  One  series  of 
Essays,  mentionfed  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  had  published  in  that  Paper  in 
1809.  He  wrote  for  the  Morning  Post  in  1800  and  1802,  but  not  regularly 
or  throughout  each  of  those  years.    See  the  Biog.  Supplement. — S.  C] 

t  [From  the  prologue  to  "  The  Royal  Slave,"  a  Tragi-comedy  by  William 
Glartwi*ight. 

The  author  of  this  play  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  L  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  died  of  the  camp  disease,  in  1643,  according  to  Wood's  Athen. 
Ox.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  beside  The  Royal  Slave, 
The  Ordinary,  a  Comedy ;  The  Lady  Errant,  a  Tragi-comedy ;  The  Siege, 
or  Love's  Convert,  a  Tragi-comedy ;  and  Poems,  all  which  were  printed  to< 
gether  in  1651.--S.  C] 
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violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  assertion  that  the 
late  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  prematurely  applied)  was 
a  war  produced  by  the  Morning  Post ;  or  I  should  be  proud  tc 
have  the  words  inscribed  on  my  tomb.*  As  little  do  I  regard  the 
circumstance,  that  I  was  a  specified  object  of  Bonaparte's  re^ 
sentment  during  my  residence  in  Italy  in  consequence  of  those 
essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly,  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the 

*  [In  the  autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Ooleridge  pabhshed  in  the  Morning  Post 
two  long  letters  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  the  fourth,  and 
the  second  on  the  ninth,  of  November. 

These  Letters  are  not  only  Anti-Gallican  and  Anti-Jacobin,  but  strongly 
Anti-Napoleon.  They  breathe  the  same  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
then  master  of  France,,  the  same  disdain  of  the  **  upstart  Corsican,"  not 
simply  or  chiefly  as  an  invader  of  hereditary  rights,  but  as  an  unprincipled 
despot  and  oppressor  of  liberty,  whom  force  of  circumstance  more  than  in- 
herent power  had  raised  on  high, — disdain  unmitigated  by  a  shade  either 
of  admiration  or  fear, — ^which  continued  to  be  his  line  of  sentiment  on  that 
subject  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Fox  were 
displeased  with  the  letters  on  hi»  account,  because  they  reflected  on  him 
for  a  departure  from  sound  Anglicanism  in  his  later  policy,  and  expressed 
the  deeper  regret  on  this  head,  because  his  character,  as  previously  mani- 
fested, had  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  "  genuine  Englishman.**  The  writer  was 
reproached  with  inconsistency,  because  he  had  once  been  the  satirist  of 
Pitt  and  the  eulogist  of  Fox.  Whether  or  no  these  censures  were  deserved, 
whether  the  langiuige  of  the  Letters  was  indeed,  as  even  his  friend  Lamb 
pronoanced  it,  "  a  gentlemanly  ushering  in  of  most  arrogant  charges,"  or 
only  such  plain,  bold  speaking  as  becomes  an  English  subject, — an  erection 
of  strong  blame  upon  a  groundwork  of  real  earnest  praise ; — ^whether  or 
no  its  tone  and  import  argue  any  essential  inconsistency  in  a  former  eulo- 
gbt  of  Fox,  whom  it  declares  to  have  "  a  just  claim  on  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  his  country  for  his  counsels  and  exertions  during  the  whole 
oontinuance  of  the  ominous"  revolutionary  war ;  or  a  satirist  of  Pitt,  wheu 
it  affirms  that  the  Jacobinical  party  in  England  had  never  been  truly  for- 
midable "  unless  it  were  during  the  Jacobinical  career  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parti- 
sans** at  the  close  of  the  contest  with  America ; — these  are  questions,  which 
will  be  answered  more  justly  and  dispassionately  hereafter,  by  many  even 
now,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1802.  "  tTpon  the  whole,**  says  Mr.  De- 
quincey,  in  reference  to  my  father's  change  of  sides  in  politics,  "  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  few  events  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  life  were  better  calculated  to 
place  his  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  point  of  view.**  An 
extract  from  Mr.  Dequincey's  defence  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  political  consis- 
tency, and  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  his  politisal  writings,  in  allusion 
to  what  is  said  of  "  Bonaparte*s  resentment**  in  this  paragraph  of  the  EL  L. 
will  appear  in  the  Appendix,  note  J. — S.  C] 
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Prussian  Plenipotentiaiy,  who  at  that  time  was  the  minig- 
ter  of  the  Prussian  court  at  Rome ;  and  indirectly,  through 
his  secretary,  by  Cardinal  Fesch  himself.  Nor  do  I  lay 
any  greater  weight  on  the  confirming  fact,  that  an  order  for 
my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  which  danger  I  was 
rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Benedictine,  and  the  gra- 
cious connivance  of  that  good  old  man,  the  present  Pope.* 
For  the  late  tyrant's  vindictive  appetite  was  omnivorous,  and 
preyed  equally  on  a  Due  d'Enghien,t  and  the  writer  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  Lake  a  true  vulture,^  Napoleon,  with  an  eye 
not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  coarse  in  his  ravin, 
could  descend  from  the  most  dazzling  heights  to  pounce  on  the 
leveret  in  the  brake,  or  even  on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grass. 
But  I  do  derive  a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  my 
essays  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  the  ques- 
tions and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  in  giving 
a  dignity  to  particular  measures  by  tracing  their  policy  or  impel 
icy  to  permanent  principles,  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  the 
application  of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's 
writings  indeed  the  germs  of  almost  all  political  truths  may  be 
found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  first 
explicitly  defined  and  analyzed  the  nature  of  Jacobinism  ;  and 
Ihat  in  distinguishing  the  Jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  demo- 
crat, and  the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  word  from  re- 
maining a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their  guard  many 
honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against  Jacobinism, 

*  [*'  Rather  unexpectedly  he  had  a  visit  early  one  morning  from  a  noble 
Benedictine  with  a  passport  signed  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  facilitate  his  de- 
parture. He  left  him  a  carriage,  and  an  admonition  for  instant  flight, 
which  was  promptly  obeyed  by  Coleridge.  Hastening  to  Leghorn,  he  dis- 
covered an  American  vessel  rwidy  to  sail  for  England,  on  board  of  which 
he  embarked"    life  of  Coleridge,  by  James  Glllnmn,  pp.  180-1. — S.  C] 

f  I  seldom  think  of  the  murder  of  this  illustrious  Prince  without  recol- 
lecting the  lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus  : 


'  super  ipsiuB  mgens 


Instat  fama  viri,  virtusque  baud  l»ta  tyranno ;  '^ 

Ergo  anteire  metus,  juvenemque  exstinguere  pergit 

Argonaut,  i.  Sft. 
Bffp^  6i  Koi  Tdv  xvva  KtU  tj)v  dopxada,    - 
Kdt  Tdv  ^yudv,  KtU  rd  ruv  ravpuv  yhoc. 

Manuel  Phile,  De  Animal.  Froprietai,  sect  i.  L  12. 
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admitted  or  supported  principles  from  which  the  worst  parts  of 
that  system  may  be  legitimately  deduced.  That  these  are  not 
necessary  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  owe  to  that 
fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature,  which  permits  the  heart 
to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  understanding.  The  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  consular  Government  and  its  pretended  constitu- 
tion, and  the  proof  given  by  me  that  it  was  a  consummate  des- 
potism in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  even  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  whieh  had  previously  extolled  this  constitu- 
tion as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  and  regulated  liberty.  On  every 
great  occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover  in  past  history  the 
event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it.  I  procured,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  contemporary  historians,  memorialists,  and 
pamphleteers.  Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  difierence 
from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance  favored  the  former  or  the 
latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  difier- 
ent.  In  the  series  of  essays  entitled  "A  comparison ^(^  France 
under  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  first  Ceesars,"*  and  in 
those  which  followed  "On  the  probable  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons, "t  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  affirm,  by  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  many  intelligent  men,  that,  were  the  dates  wanting,  it 
might  have  been  suspected  that  the  essays  had  been  written 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  The  same  plan  I  pursued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  "with  the  same 
success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Philip  II. 
as  the  ground- work  of  the  comparison.}  I  have  mentioned  this 
from  no  motives  of,  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  especially  if  it 
be  considered,  how  often  and  grossly  I  have  been  attacked  for 

•  [Compariflon  of  the  present  state  of  France,  "with  that  of  Rome  under 
Julius  and  Augustus  Csesar.  Morning  Post,  Sep.  21,  coutiaued  on  Sep.  25, 
and  on  Oct.  2,  1802.— S.  0.] 

f  [Morning  Post,  1802. — Ed.  This  article  On  the  circumstances  that  ap- 
pear espedaUj  to  favor  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  at  this  present  time, 
was  published  on  the  12th  of  October.  It  came  after  two  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge on  the  a&irs  of  France,  the  first  of  which  appeared  Oct.  5,  and  was 
followed  on  the  2lBt  by  an  essay  of  his,  entitled,  Once  a  Jacobin  always  a 
Jacobin :  an  extrkct  from  which  was  inserted  in  The  Friend. — S.  C] 

X  [£ight  letters  on  the  Spaniards,  which  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  the 
7tli,  8th,  9th,  15th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  days  of  December,  1809,  and  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1810.— S.  0.] 
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scnlimcnts  which  I  had  exerted  my  best  po-^t  rs  to  eenfrte  an/ 
expoBC,  and  how  grievously  these  charges  acted  to  ray  di'vidvan- 
tage  while  I  was  in  Malta.  Or  rather  they  woaM  have  dont 
BO,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of  a  settled 
establishment  in  that  island.  But  I  have  mentioned  it  from  th^ 
full  persuasion  that,  armed  with  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  his 
tory  and  the  human  mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  judg 
ment  concerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event,  il'  h^ 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  documents  of  the  past, 
together  with  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  present,  and  if  h9 
have  a  philosophic  tact  for  what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  an<3 
in  most  instances  therefore  for  such  facts  as  the  dignity  of  history 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modern  compilers,  by  th( 
C5ourtesy  of  the  age  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  must  be  a  painful  thought  to  any  man 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made  literature  his  profession. 
I  should  therefore  rather  condole  than  be  angry  with  the  mind, 
which  could  attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  van- 
ity or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my  political  essays  (either 
whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
papers,  but  in  the  federal  journals  throughout  America.  I  re- 
garded it  as  some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  mc  shortly  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  unhappy  war  with  America,  not 
only  the  sentiments  were  adopted,  but  in  some  instances  the  very 
language,*  in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state  papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives  nor  all  conjointly  would  have  im- 
pelled me  to  a  statement  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feelings, 
had  not  my  character  been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustifia- 
ble intrusion  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favored  with  un- 
usual opportunities  of  improving  them,  had  nevertheless  suffered 
them  to  rust  away  without  any  efficient  exertion,  either  for  his 
own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if  the  composi- 
tions, which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the  most 
certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the  least  flattering  to 
an  author's  self-love,  had  been  published  in  books,  they  would 
have  filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes,  though  every  pas- 
sage of  merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.     My  prose  wri- 
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tings  have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand  on  the 
attention  ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  mode  of  arriving 
at  truths ;  with  heating  the  ground  for  that  which  might  have 
been  run  down  by  the  eye  ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  con- 
struction of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  love  of 
paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pretended  to  have 
found  in  my  compositions  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that 
shrunk  from  the  toil  of  thinking.  No  one  has  charged  me  with 
tricking  out  in  other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hash- 
ing up  anew  the  crambenjam  decies  coctam  of  English  litera- 
ture or  philosophy.  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day,  the 
acquisition  or  investigation  of  which  had  not  cost  me  the  previous 
labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the  stream  of 
intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  ?  Is  the  diflusion  of  truth  to  be 
estimated  by  publications ;  or  publications  by  the  truth,  which 
they  difiuse  or  at  least  contain  ?  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable 
warmth  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation,  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  .widest  circulation,  not  only  reg- 
istered in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodical  literature,  but  by  fre- 
quency of  repetition  has  become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  liter- 
ary circles,  and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollections  ought  to  have 
suggested  t.  contrary  testimony.  Would  that  the  criterion  of  a 
scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  moral  value  of  the  truths, 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circu- 
lation ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom  by  his  con- 
versation or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity,  and  supplied 
with  the  germs  of  their  after-growth  !  A  distinguished  rank 
might  not  indeed;  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my  exertions ;  but  I 
should  dare  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal. I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  au- 
diences, which  at  different  times  and  in  diiferent  places  honored 
my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attendance,  whether  the  points  of 
view  from  which  the  subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether 
the  grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such,  as  they  had  heard  or 
read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  previous  publications.  I 
can  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  complete  success  of  the 
Eemo&se  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  did  not  give  me 
as  great  or  as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation  that  the 
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pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces  familiar  to  me,  though  of 
iudiyiduals  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing,  but  that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  coiurses 
of  lectures.  It  is  an  excellent  tfiough  perhaps  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be  as  well  "  in 
for  a  pound  as  for  a  penny. *^  To  those,  who  from  ignorance  of 
the  serious  injury  I  have  received  from  this  rumor  of  having: 
dreamed  aWay  my  life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly 
remember  at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a  sketch  of 
my  literary  life ;  or  to  those,  who  from  their  own  feelings,  or 
the  gratification  they  derive  from  thinking  contemptuously  of 
others,  would  like  JoVs  comforters  attribute  these  complaints, 
extorted  from  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or  pre- 
sumptuous vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  such  ample  mate- 
rials, that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  withholding  the  remainder.  I 
will  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who 
from  their  long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum- 
stances are  best  qualified  to  decide  or  be  my  judges,  whether  the 
restitution  of  the  suum  cuique  would  increase  or  detract  from  my 
literary  reputation.  In  this  exculpation  I  hope  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to.  the 
claims,  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time  or  my  tal- 
ents. By  what  I  have  efiected,  am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  fellow- 
men  ;  what  I  could  have  done,  is  a  question  for  my  own  con- 
science. On  my  own  account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient 
reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect  of 
concentering  my  powers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent 
work.  But  to  verse  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  the 
voice  of  mourning  for 

Keen  pangs  of  Love,  aTrakeniDg  aa  a  baba 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willed  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — ^but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  eoftm,  for  the  self-same  grave  1* 

»  [Poet.  Works,  VII.  p.  l^O.—Ed.} 
VOL.  in  0 
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These  will  exist,  for  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the  poetie 
strains,  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called  forth.  In  those 
only,  gentle  reader, 

AflfbctuB  animi  yarioe,  bellumqae  sequaoiB 
PerlegiB  invidioB,  curasque  reyolyis  ^nanes, 
Qnas  homiliB  tenera  Btyliu  olim  effadit  in  aera 
Perlegia  et  laorymaa,  et  qaod  pharetratua  acata 
Ole  puer  puero  feoit  mihi  euapide  tuIdub. 
Omnia  paulatim  consumit  longior^aBtas, 
Yirendoque  aimol  morimur,  rapimurque  manendo. 
Ipse  zniM  oollatus  enim  non  ille  videbor ; 
"Btodb  alia  est,  moreaqne  alii,  nova  mentis  imago, 
Vox  aliudque  aooat— ^amque  obaeryatio  vitsB 
Holta  dedit — ^lugere  nihil,  ferre  omnia;  jamque 
Panlatim  laorymaa  rerum  ezperientia  terait* 


CHAPTER  XL 

AN    AFFECTIONATE    EXHOUTATION   TO   THOSE   WHO   IN   EARLT   LIFE 
FEEL   THEMSELVES   DISPOSED   TO  BECbME   AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread's,  that  no 
man  does  any  thing  from  a  single  motive.  The  separate  mo- 
tives, or  rather  moods  of  mind,  which  produced  the  preceding 
reflections  and  anecdotes  have  heen  laid  open  to  the  reader  in 
each  separate  instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those^ 
who  at  the  present  time  may  be  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar 
to  my  own  at  my  first  entrance  into  life,  has  been  the  constant 
accompaniment,  and  (as  it  were)  the  under-song  of  all  my  feel- 
ings. Whiteheadt  exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laureateship 
addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  Charge,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  of  his  works. t  With 
.no  other  privilege  than  that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  wishes, 
I  would  adress  an  afliectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthfnl  literati, 
grounded  on  my  own  experience.     It  will  be  but  short ;  for  the 

*  [Epist.  Fr.  PetrarobsB  JAh.  i.  Barbato  Salmonen$if  0pp.  Basil,  1554, 
voLiLp.T6.— 8.0] 

f  [See  Appendix,  note  J. — S.  C]  {  [See  Appendix,  note  K — S.  0.] 
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begiiming,  middle,  and  end  converge  to  one  charge  :  never  fmr- 
sue  literature  as  a  trade.  Witli  the  exception  of  one  extraordi- 
nary man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all  an  in- 
dividual of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  without  9i.projemon,  that  is, 
some  regular  employment,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  carried  on  so  far  mechaTtioaUy 
that  an  average  qtuintum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual 
exertion  are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.  Three  hours  of 
leisure,  unannoyed  hy  any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  to 
with  delight  as  a  change  and  recreation,  will  suffice  to  realize  in 
literature  a  larger  product  of  what  is  truly  genial,  than  weeks  of 
compulsion.  Money,  and  immediate  reputation  form  only  an  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing them  by  any  given  exertion  will  oilen  prove  a  stimulant  to 
Jndustry ;  but  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them  will  in  all  works 
of  genius  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives  by  ex- 
cess reverse  their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and 
stupefy  the  mind.  For  it  is  one  contradistinction  of  genius  from 
talent,  that  its  predominant  end  is  always  comprised  in  the 
means  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points,  which  establish  an 
analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.  Now  though  talents  may 
exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  can  not  exist,  certainly  not 
manifest  itself,  without  talents,  I  would  advise  every  scholar,  who 
feels  the  genial  power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  di- 
vision between  the  two,  as  that  he  should  devote  his  talents  to 
the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  his  genius  to  objects  of  his  tranquil  and  unbiassed 
choice ;  while  the  consciousness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike 
by  the  sincere  desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
*'  My  dear  young  friend"  (I  would  say),  **  suppose  yourself  estab- 
lished in  any  honorable  occupation.  From  the  manufactory  or 
counting-house,  from  the  law-court,  or  from  having  visited  your 
last  patient,  you  return  at  evening, 

Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 

Is  sweetest * 

n['        .  I  . 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjojonents,  with  the  very 
countenances  of  your  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 

*  [From  the  poem  to  WiUiiim  Wordsworth.    Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  161 
8.0.1 
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voice  of  veloome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  knowledge  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  yon  retire  into 
your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  so  many  ven- 
erable friends  with  whom  you  can  converse.  Youj  own  spirit 
scarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds, 
that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for  you  !  Even  your  writing- 
desk  with  its  blank  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  will  ap- 
pear as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelings  as 
well  as  thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a 
chain  of  iron,  which  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future  and 
the  remote  oy  recalling  the  claims  and  fceUngs  of  the  peremptory 
present.  But  why  should  I  say  retire  ?  The  habits  of  active 
life  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  study  of  the  world  wiU  tend 
to  give  you  such  self-command,  that  the  presence  'of  your  family 
will  be  no  interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence,  or  undisturbing 
voices  of  a  wife  or  sister  wiU  be  Uke  a  restorative  atmosphere,  or 
soft  music  which  moulds  a  dream  without  becoming  its  object 
If  facts  are  required  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
performances  in  hterature  with  fuU  and  independent  employ- 
ment, the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  among  the  ancients; 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later 
and  contemporary  instances,  Darwin  and  B^MCoe,  are  at  once  de- 
cisive of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  sufficiency  of 
self-control  for  the  imitation  of  those  examples ;  though  strict 
scrutiny  should  always  be  made,  whether  indolence,  restlessness, 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratification,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  the  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  for 
the  purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the  Church  presents  to  every 
man  of  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish 
a  rational  hope  of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  lit- 
erary utility  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional  duties.* 
Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  introduction 
of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  where 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  freedom 

*  [All  that  follows,  as  far  aa  "  expected  to  withhold  five"  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  with  but  very  little  diifereaoe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chiir<^ 
and  State,  VL  70-72.— S.  0.] 
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of  tlie  government  to  double  all  its  salutary  powers  by  the  re- 
moval of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a  pure  m.orality. 
the  mere  fragments  of  which 

the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  reoeived 

In  brief  sententioas  prUepts  ;* 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and  attributes, 
which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn  and  deemed  it  still  more 
difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these  should  have  become  the  almost 
hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and 
the  workshop  ;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  they  sound  as  common 
place,  is  a  phcenomenon  which  must  withhold  all  but  minds  of 
the  most  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing  the  services  even  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  reading  desk.  Yet  those,  who  confine  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  established  Church  to  its  public  offices,  oo-n  hardly 
be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect.  That  to  every 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  transplanted  a  germ  of 
civilization ;  that  in  the  remotest  villages  there  is  a  nucleus, 
round  which  the  capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystallize  and 
brighten ;  a  model  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  imitation  ;  this,  the  unobtrusive, 
continuous  agency  of  a  protestant  church  establishment,  this  it 
is,  which  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  who  would  fain 
unite  the  love  of  peace  with  the  faith  in  the  progressive  meliora- 
tion of  mankind,  can  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  It  can  not 
be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  tvith  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls :  for 
the  price  of  loisdom  is  above  rubies.lf  The  clergj^raan  is  with 
his  parishioners  and  among  them ;  he  is  neither  in  the  clois- 
tered cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  family- 
man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the  mansion  of  the 
rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the  frequent  visitor  of 
the  farm-house  and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  by  marriage. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or  at  best  of  the  short 
ightedness.,  which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know 

*  Paradise  Regained.    Book  iv.  L  261.        f  P^b  xxyiii.  16,  18.— S.  C.l 
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few  more  sinking  than  the  clamors  of  the  faimen  against  Chnrcfa 
property.  Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  inev- 
itably at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the 
case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  some 
sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family,  that  may  have  a 
member  educated  for  the  Church,  or  a  daughter  that  may  marry 
a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable,  it  is  in 
fact  the  only  species  of  landed^roperty,  that  is  essentially  moving 
and  circulative.  That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who  will 
pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that  the 
inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species ;  or 
that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing 
the  latter  to  become  either  Trullibers  or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  what- 
ever reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign,  the  true  cause 
is  this  :  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson,  but  can  not  cheat  the 
steward  ;  and  that  they  are  disappointed,  if  they  should  have 
been  able  to  withhold  only  two  pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim, 
having  expected  to  withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  establish- 
ment presents  a  patronage  at  once  so  effective  and  unburden- 
some,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  the  like  or  equal  in 
any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country.  There  is  scarce  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  without  some  bearing  on  the 
various  critical,  historical,  philosophical  and  moral  truths,  in  which 
the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergyman ;  no  one  pursuit 
worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may  not  be  followed  without 
incongruity.  To  give  the  history  of  the  Bible  as  a  hook,  would 
oe  little  less  than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the 
literature  and  science,  that  we  now  possess.  The  very  decorum 
which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favorable  to  the  best  purposes  of 
genius,  and  tends  to  counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally, 
that  man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibilit}%  who  would  not  find  an 
incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  burning  lights,  which  in 
a  long  series  have  illustrated  the  church  of  England ;  who  would 
not  hear  from  within  an  echo  to  the  Voice  from  their  sacred 
shrines, 

Et  Pater  .^neas  et  ayuuculus  excitat  Hector.* 

•  [iBneid  ill  848.— S.  0.] 
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Bat,  wbatever  be  the  profession  or  trade  cImmmil,  the  advan 
tages  are  many  and  important,  compared  with  the  state  of  a  mere 
literary  man,  -who  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works 
for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  ^  life.  In  the  former,  a  man 
lives  in^sympathy  with  the  worid,  in  which  he  lives.  At  least 
he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  tact  for  the  knowledge  of  that, 
with  which  men  in  general  can  sympathize.  He  learns  to  man- 
Vige  his  genius  more  prudently  and  efficaciously.  His  powers 
and  acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration ;  for 
they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectations  of  others.  He  is  some- 
thing besides  an  author,  and  is  not  therefore  considered  merely 
as  an  author.  The  hearts  of  men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of 
their  own  class  ;  and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the 
conversational  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is  not  at- 
tributed to  pride,  nor  his  oommunioativeness  to  vanity.*  To  these 
advantages  I  will  venture  to  add  a  superior  chance  of  happiness 
in  domestic  life,  were  it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  fer  the  man  to 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is  meri- 
torious for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most  part  within  it.  But 
this  subject  involves  points  of  consideration  so  num^ous  and  so 
delicate,  and  would  not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  doc- 
uments from  the  biography  of  literary  men,  that  I  now  merely 
aUude  to  it  in  transitu.  When  the  same  circumstance  has  oc- 
curred at  very  different  times  to  very  dijSerent  persons,  all  of 
whom  have  some  one  thing  in  common  ;  there  is  reason  to  sup- 

*  [These  lines  in  The  Danger  of  writing  Verse,  by  Whitehead,  describe 
Uie  trials  of  the  professed  and  noted  author  from  the  inteosity  with  which 
the  gaze  of  others  is  fixed  upon  him : 

**  His  acts,  his  words,  his  thoughts  no  more  his  own, 
!Each  folly  bhizoned  and  eaoh  frailty  known. 
Is  he  reserydV — ^his  sense  is  so  refin'd 
It  ne'er  descends  to  trifle  with  mankind. 
Open  and  free  9 — they  find  the  secret  cause 
Is  vanity ;  he  oom-ts  the  world's  applause. 
Nay,  though  he  speak  not,  somethhig  still  is  saen. 
Each  change  of  fiice  betrays  a  fiuilt  within. 
If  grace,  *ias  spleen ;  he  smiles  but  to  deride ; 
And  downright  awkwardness  in  him  is  pride. 
Thus  must  he  steer  through  fisime's  uncertain  seas. 
Now  sunk  by  censure,  and  now  puflTd  by  praise ; 
Contempt  with  envy  strangely  mix'd  endure, 
Fear'd  where  caresa'd,  and  jeidouB  though  8eoare."--S.  C] 
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piofie  that  Bach  ciTcnmBtance  is  not  merely  attribatabie  to  Ihm 
j)ersons  concerned,  but  is  in  some  measnre  occasioned  by  the  one 
point  in  common  to  them  all.  Instead  of  the  vehanent  and 
almost  slanderons  dehortation  from  maniage,  which  the  Mtsogyne^ 
Boccaccio*  addresses  to  literary  men,  I  would  substitnte  thd  simple 
advice :  be  not  merdy  a  man  of  letters  !  Let  literature  be  an 
honorable  augmentcUion  to  your  arms ;  but  not  constitute  the 
coat,  or  fill  the  escntcheon  ! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course  answer  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  requesting  the  youthiul  objector  (as  I  have 
already  done  on  a  former  occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self- 
examination,  whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work ; 
whether  spirits,  "  not  of  healthy'  and  with  whispers  '*  not  from 
lieaveny'  may  not  be  walking  in  the  ttailight  of  his  conscious- 
ness. Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  a  dis- 
tinct, iutelligible  form  ;  let  him  be  certain,  that  he  has  read  with 
a  docile  mind  and  favorable  dispositions  the  best  and  most  funda« 
mental  works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  had  both  mind  and 
heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  many 
renowned  cRaracters,  who  had  doubted  like  himself,  and  whose 
researches  had  ended  in  the  dear  conviction,  that  their  doubts 
had  been  groundless,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  counter- 
weight. Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if  among  his  contem- 
poraries elder  than  himself  he  should  meet  with  one,  who,  with 
similar  powers,  and  feelings  as  acute  as  his  own,  had  entertained 
the  same  scruples ;  had  acted  upon  them  ;  and  who  by  afler- 
research  (when  the  step  was,  alas  !  irretrievable,  but  for  that  very 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had  discovered  him- 
self to  have  quarrelled  with  received  opinions  only  to  embrace 
errors,  to  have  lefl  the  direction  tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high 
road  of  honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth,  where 
when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy,  his  best  good 
fortune  was  finally  to  have  found  his  way  out  again,  too  late  for 
prudence,  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth  !  Time 
spent  in  such  delay  is  time  won  :  for  manhood  in  the  mean  time 
is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge,  strength  of 
judgment,  and-above  all,  temperance  of  feelings.  And  even  if 
these  should  effect  no  change,  yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent 
the  final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  the  in- 
*  Vita  e  OoHumi  di  Dtmtx    [See  Appendix,  note  M— ^  O.] 
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ward  censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity,  by  which  it  had  been 
precipitated.  It  woold  be  a  sort  of  irreligion,  and  scarcely  less 
than  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  believe,  that  there  is  any  estab- 
lished and  reputable  profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man 
may  not  continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor  ;  and  doubtless 
there  is  likewise  none,  which  may  not  at  times  present  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary.  But  wofully  will  that  man  find  himself 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to 
speak  more  plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  members 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than  the  Church, 
the  law,  or  the  difierent  branches  of  commerce.  But  I  have 
treated  sufficiently  on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter 
of  this  volume.  I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  a 
short  extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have  added  to 
the  illustrious  list  of  those,  who  have  combined  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  Muses,  not  only  with  the  faithful  discharge,  but 
with  the  highest  honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  estab- 
lished profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a  note 
below.*  "  Am  sorgfdltigsten,  meiden  sie  die  AtUorschaft.  Zu 
fruh  Oder  unmdssig  gebraucht,  macht  sie  den  KopfttrUste  und 
dcts  Herz  leer ;  wenn  sie  auch  sonst  keine  HMe  Fclgen  gdbe, 
Ein  Menscht  der  nur  lieset  um  zu  drucken,  lieset  wahrschein- 
lich  ubd;  und  wer  jeden  Gedanken,  der  ihm  aufstosst,  durch 
Feder  und  Fresse  versendet,  hat  sie  in  kurzer  Zeit  aUe  versandt, 
und  wird  bald  ein  blosser  Diener  der  Bruckerey,  ein  Buchsta- 
bensetzer  loerden.^ 

TRANSLATION.* 

"  With  the  greatest  possible  solicitade  avoid  authorship.  Too  early  or 
immoderately  employed,  it  makes  the-4iead  waste  and  the  heart  empty; 
even  werfi  there  no  other  worse  eonsequences.  A  person,  who  reads  only 
to  print,  in  all  probability  reads  amiss ;  and  he,  who  sends  away  through 
the  pen  and  the  press  every  thought,  the  moment  it  occurs  to  him,  will 
in  a  short  time  have  s^t  all  away,  and  will  become  a  mere  journeyman  of 
the  printing-office,  a  eompoaitor.** 

To  which  I  may  add  from  myself,  that  what  medical  physiologists  affirm 
of  certain  secretions  applies  equally  to  our  thoughts ;  tiiey  too  must  be 
taken  up  again  into  the  circulation,  and  be  again  and  again  re-secreted  in 
oi*der  to  insure  a  healthful  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  its  intellectual 
oftpring.' 

t  See  Appendix.    (Note  N.) 


'  See  Appendix.    (Note  O.) 
o* 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

A  CHAPTEE    OF    BEQUESTS    AND    FKEMOITITIONS    CONCERNINO    THB 
FS&USAL   0&  OMISSION   OF    THE   CHAPTER   THAT  FOLLOWS. 

In  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works  I  have  heen  greatly 
benefited  by  a  resolve,  which,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with 
the  allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  word  thus  :  until  you  understand  a  tariter's  ignorance^ 
presume  yourself  ignorant  of  his  understanding.  This  golden 
ride  of  mine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pythagoras  in  its  ob- 
scurity rather  than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  be  my  own  Hierocles,*  I  trust  that  he  will  find  its 
meaning  fully  explained  by  the  following  instances.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and 
supernatural  experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer's  grounds,  and 
their  hollo wness.  I  have  a  complete  insight  into  the  causes, 
which  through  the  medium  of  his  body  had  acted  on  his  mind  ; 
and  by  application  of  received  and  ascertained  laws  I  can  satis- 
f  ictorily  explain  to  my  own  reason  all  the  strange  incidents,  which 
the  writer  records  of  himself  And  this  I  can  do  without  sus- 
pecting him  of  any  intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad 
daylight  a  man  tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
way  in  a  fog  or  by  treacherous.  mooQshine,  even  so,  and  with  the 
same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I  follow  the  traces  of  this 
bewildered  visionary.     /  understand  his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  havcbeen  re-perusing  with  the  best  en- 
ergies of  my  mind  the  Tragus  of  Plato.  "Whatever  I  comprehend, 
impresses  me  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius  ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  to  which  I  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.     In  other  treatises  of  the  same  phi* 

*  [A  Neo-Platonist  of  the  fifth  coitnry,  who  left  a  CcmmjetUary  <m  ih» 
CMden  Verses  of  Pythagoras^  as  -well  as  other  works. — S.  0.] 
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loBopher,  intended  for  the  arerage  compiehenaionfl  of  men,  I.  have 
been  delighted  with  the  masterly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicoity 
of  the  language,  and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recollect, 
likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author,  which  I  thor- 
oughly comprehend,  were  formerly  no  less  imintelligible  to  me, 
than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be 
quite  fashionable  to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
this  I  can  not  do  with  satisfkction  to  my  own  mind,  because  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
assumed  inconsistency.  I  haye  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of 
a  man  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with  such  half-meanings 
to  himself,  as  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his  readers. 
When  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  rea- 
son, I  bring  into  distinct  remembrance  the  number  and  the  series 
of  great  men,  who  after  long  and  zealous  study  of  these  works 
had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Plato  with  epithets,  that  al- 
most transcend  humanity,  I  fee]«  that  a  contemptuous  verdict  on 
my  part  might  argue  want  of  mtnlesty,  but  would  hardly  be  re- 
ceived by  the  judicious,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration. 
Therefore,  utterly  baf&ed  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand  the 
ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  fJfit/self  ignorant  of  kis  under- 
standing. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  authorship 
addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance  but  this  one ;  that 
he  will  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or  read 
the  whole  connectedly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful 
body  wiU  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered  from  its 
place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects,  where  a 
seemingly  trifling  difference  of  ntore  or  less  may  constitute  a  dif* 
ference  in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  support-, 
ing  ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  £rom  the  forms  by  which  they 
are  at  once  clothed. and  modified,  may  perchance  present  a  skel- 
eton indeed ;  but  a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I 
might  find  numerous  precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to 
strip  his  mind  of  all  prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present.  For  in  truth, 
such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much  unlike  the  advice  given 
to  hypochondriacal  patients  in  Dr.  Buchan's  domestic  medicine  : 
videlicet,  .to  preserve  themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  good 
spirits.     Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroying  the  memory 
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a  parte  ante,  without  injury  to  its  future  operations,  and  withoot 
detriment  to  the  judgment,  I  should  suppress  the  request  as  pre- 
mature ;  and  therefore,  however  much  I  may  wish  to  he  read 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criterion,  by  which 
it  may  he  rationally  conjectured  before-hand,  whether  or  no  a 
reader  would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  peru- 
sal of  this,  or  any  other  treatise  .constructed  on  similar  principles. 
But  it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the  least  dis^ 
respect  either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  this  :  if  a  man  re- 
ceives as  fundamental  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstrar 
ble  and  incapable  of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of 
matter,  spirit,  soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cause 
and  effect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory  and  habit;  if  he 
feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  concerning  all  these,  and  is  satis- 
fied, if  only  he  can  analyze  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or 
more  of  these  supposed  elements  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courteously  as  pos- 
sible convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  bonus  es,  doctus,  prudenn ;  ast  hand  tiH  tpiro. 

For  these  terms  do  in  truth  include  all  the  difficulties,  which 
the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solution.  Taking  them  there- 
fore in  mass,  and  unexamined,  it  requires  only  a  decent  appren- 
ticeship in  logic,  to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and 
colors,  as  the  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs  pall 
out  ribbon  after  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And  not  more  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to  their  different  genera. 
But  though  this  analysis  is  highly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowl- 
edge more  distinct,  it  does  not  really  add  to  it.  It  does  not  in- 
crease, though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes,  for  all  the  es- 
tablished professions  of  society,  this  is  sufficient.  But  for  philoso- 
phy in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and 
therefore  scientia  scientiarumt  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is 
preparative  only,  though  as  a  preparative  discipline  indispensable. 

Still  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated,  from  the 
proselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy,  which  talking  of  mind 
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Imt  thinking  of  brick  and  rocrtar,  or  other  images  equally  abstract- 
ed from  body,  contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter, 
and  in  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  explain  the 
omne  scibile  by  reducing  all  things  to  impressions,  ideas,  and 
sensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires  some 
courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  which  disquisitions 
on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scien- 
tific symbols,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Public.  I  say  then,  that 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men,  nor  for  many,  to 
be  philosophers.  There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
actualized  by  an  effi>rt  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  consciousness, 
which  lies  beneath  or  (as  it  were)  behind  the  spontaneous  con- 
sciousness natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans 
distinguished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis- Alpine  and  Trans- 
Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  spon- 
taneous consciousness ;  cUra  et  trans  conscierUiam  commuTietn. 
The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which  is 
therefore  properly  entitled  transcendental^  in  order  to  discriminate 
it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and  re-presentation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless,  specula- 
tion which,  abandoned  by  aU  distinct  consciousness,  because 
transgressing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
are  justly  condemned,  as' transcendent.*    The  first  range  of  hills, 

*  ThiB  distinction  between  transcendental  and  transcendent  is  obeeryed  by 
our  elder  divines  and  philoeophers,  whenever  they  express  themselves 
Bchohutically.  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  has  confounded  the  two  words ;  but  his 
own  aathorities  do  not  bear  him  out.  Of  this  celebrated  dictionary  I  will 
venture  to  remark  once  for  all,  that  I  should  suspect  the  man  of  a  morose 
disposition  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect  and  gr^itude  as  a  most 
isuBtruetive  and  entertaining  bookj  and  hitherto,  imfortunately,  an  indispen- 
sable book ;  but  I  confess,  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  a 
philosophic  and  thorough  scholar  any  but  very  qualified  praises  of  it,  as  a 
dictionary,  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genuine  words  omitted ; 
for  this  is  (and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent)  true,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has 
noticed,  of  our  best  Greek  Lexicons,  and  this  too  after  the  successive  labors 
of  so  many  giants  in  learning.  I  refer  at  present  both  to  omissions  and 
eofmmiBsions  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these  are,  me  saltern  judiee, 
will  be  stated  at  full  in  The  Friend,  republished  and  completed.^ 

•  [This  is  one  of  the  many  literary  projects  and  promises  of  Mr.  Coleridge 
that  were  never  fulfilled.— a  C] 
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that  encircles  the  scanty  yale  of  human  life,  is  the  horizor  for  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  On  its  ridges  the  common  sun  is  born 
and  departs.  From  tJiem  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them  they 
vanish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and  bul- 
wark of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher  ascents 
are  too  oflen  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  firom  uncultivated 
swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To 
the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as  the  dark  haunts 
of  terrific  agen^,  on  which  none  may  intrude  with  impunity ; 
and  now  all  a-glow,  with  colors  not  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at 
as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  But  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  a  few,  who  measuring  and  sounding  the  rivers 
of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  inaccessible  falls  have 
learned,  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far  inward  ;  a 
few,  who  even  in  the  level  streams  have  detected  elements,  which 

I  had  never  heard  of  the  correspondence  between  Wakefield  and  Fox  till 
I  saw  the  account  of  it  this  morning  (16th  September,  1816)  in  the  Monthly 
Review.  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  at  finding,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had  pro 
posed  to  himself  nearly  the  same  plan  for  a  Greek  and  English  Dictionary, 
which  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  years  aga  But  Car,  far 
more  grieved  am  I,  tbat  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it  I  can  not  but  think 
it  a  subject  of  most  serious  regret,  that  the  same  heavy  expenditure,  which 
is  now  employing  in  the  republication  of  Stephanus  augmented,  had  not  been 
applied  to  a  new  Lexicon  oh  a  more  philosophical  plan,  with  the  Kngiish, 
German,  and  French  syuonymes  as  well  aa  the  Latin,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  precise  individual  meaning  might  be  given  in  an  English  or  Ger* 
man  word ;  whereas  in  Latin  we  must  too  often  be  contented  with  a  mere 
general  and  inclusive  term.  How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  at- 
lempt  to  render  the  most  copious  hmguage  of  the  world,  the  most  admiraUe 
for  the  fineness  of  its  distinctions,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  vague 
languages  f  Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  number  of  the 
works,  still  extant,  written  while  the  Greek  and  lAtin  were  living  languages. 
Were  I  asked  what  I  deemed  the  greatest  and  most  unmixed  benefit,  whidi 
a  wealthy  individual,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  individuals  oould  bestow 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer,  <'a 
philosophical  English  dictionary ;  with  the  Greek,  lAtin,  German,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  synonymes,  and  with  correspondent  indexes."  That  the 
learned  languages  might  thereby  be  acquired,  better,  in  half  the  time,  is  but 
a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  fi'om  such  a  work.  01  if  it  should  be  permitted  by  Providence,  that 
without  detriment  to  freedom  and  independence  our  government  might  be 
enabled  to  become  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  revenue  I  There  was 
a  time,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  Government  Have  we  not 
flown  off  to  the  contrary  extreme  t 
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neither  the  vale  itself  not  the  surrounding  mountains  contained  or 
could  supply.*  How  and  whence  to  these  thoughts,  these  strong 
prohabilities,  the  ascertaining  vision,  the  intuitive  knowledge  may 
finally  supervene,  can  be  learnt  only  by  the  fact.  I  might  op- 
pose to  the  question  the  words  with  whicht  Plotinus  supposes 
Nature  to  answer  a  similar  difficulty.  **  Should  any  one  interro- 
gate her,  how  she  works,  if  graciously  she  vouchsafe  to  listen  and 
qpeak,  she  will  reply,  it  behooves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  in- 
terrogatories, but  to  understand  in  sUence,  even,  as  I  am  silent, 
and  work  without  words."$ 

Likewise  in  the  fiflh  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead,  speaking  of  the 
highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  discur* 
live,  or  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 

**  The  yision  and  the  fiienlty  diyine  f  § 
he  says  :  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as 

*  April,  1825.  If  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  should  not  be- 
lieve that  I  had  been  guilty  of  bo  many  hydrostatic  Bulls  as  bellow  in  this  un- 
happy allegory  or  string  of  metaphors  1  How  a  river  was  to  travel  np  hill 
from  a  vale  fiir  inwardy  over  the  intervening  mountains,  Morpheus,  the  Dream- 
weaver, can  alone  unriddle.    I  am  ashamed  and  humbled. — S.  T.  Coleridge. 

f  Ennead,  iii  8.  8.  The  force  of  the  Greek  awihfoi  is  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  '*  understand  f  our  own  idiomatic  phrase  "  to  go  along  tnith  m^ 
comes  nearest  to  it  The  passage,  that  follows,  full  of  profound, sense,  ap- 
pears to  me  evidently  corrupt ;  and  in  fact  no  writer  more  wants,  better 
deserves,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  more  correct  edition — tI  o^ 
awUvat ;  Srt  rd  yevofievov  iari  0(afia  ifidVf  auimfatc  {mallemy  Beoftaf  ifiov 
aujvtMtyCi)  i^oi  ^ei  yevofUvov  Beofnjfta,  koH  fioi  yevofthri  Ik  Oeopiac  rfj^  Ctdl, 
rijrv  ^atv  Jtxtiv  ^iXoOedftova  imapKBi,  (maUem,  koI  fioi  ^  yevofdvti  U  Oeopiac 
avr$f  6dlc.)  "  What  then  are  we  to  understand  ?  That  whatever  is  pro- 
duced is  an  intuition,  I  silent ;  and  that,  which  is  thus  generated,  is  by  its 
nature  a  theorem,  or  form  of  contemplation ;  and  the  birth,  which  results 
to  me  from  this  contemplation,  attains  to  have  a  contemplative  nature."  So 
Synesius: 

*Qdlc  UfHt, 
'AppijTa  yovd^ 

The  after-comparison  of  the  process  of  the  natura  naturans  with  that  of 
the  geometridan  is  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  philosophy. 

X  [Kdl  el  Ttg  Si  aifii^  Spoiro  rivog  ivexa  iroiet,  it  roH  iporchrroc  iO(h>i 
hratttv  KtU  X/yctv,  elnoi  dv  ixPV^  f^  M  ^pf^f^v,  dX'Xd  awiivai  kcH  airbv 
aujiry,  6airep  ty6  atuiruf  kcU  oiK  eWioftai  Xiyeiv.  Ennead.  iil  8. 8,  in  initio, 
p.  634  of  Creuzer's  edition. — S.  C] 

§  [Poet  Works,  vi  p.  6.    The  Excursion,  book  i— S.  0.] 

»  [Hymn.  Tert.  v.  226.-8.  O.] 
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if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  motion,  for  it  neither  ap- 
proached hither,  nor  again  departs  from  hence  to  some  othef 
place  ;  but  it  either  appears  to  us  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that 
we  ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
source,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  us ;  pre* 
paring  ourselves  for  the  blessed  spectacle  as  the  eye  waiU  pa 
tieutly  for  the  rising  sun."*  They,  and  they  only,  can  acquire 
the  philosophic  imagination,  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition, 
who  within  themselves  can  interpret  and  understand  the  symbol, 
that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of 
the  caterpillar  ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room 
in  its  invducrum  for  antenna  yet  to  come.  They  know  and 
feel,  that  the  potentisil  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works 
on  them  !  In  short,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed  for  a  cor- 
responding world  of  sense  ;  and  we  have  it.  All  the  organs  of 
spirit  are  framed  for  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  though  the 
latter  organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.  But  they  exist  in 
all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in  the  moral  being. 
How  else  could  it  be,  that  even  worldlings,  not  wholly  debased, 
will  contemplate  the  man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness 
with  contradictory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?  "  Poor  man  ! 
he  is  not  made  for  this  world.'*  Oh  !  herein  they  utter  a  pro- 
phecy of  universal  fulfilment ;  for  man  must  either  rise  or  sink. 
It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to  rest  satisfied 
with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the  intpossibility  of  attaining 
a  fuller  knowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated.  That  the  com- 
mon consciousness  itself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction, 
that  it  is  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface,  I  shall 
merely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore.  This  having  been 
granted,  though  but  in  expectation  of  the  argument,  I  can  safely 
deduce  from  it  the  equal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  phi- 
losophy can  not  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 

*  ['QffTe  diropelv  Mev  i^avij*  H^Oev  fj  Mov,  Koi  dneWovrog  elnelv,  Moh 
upa  Tfv,  Koi  oi)K  ivdov  atJ*  17  (0*  del  CJ7i'"v,  noOeVf  oh  yhp  iari  rb  irodev'  ovu 
ydp  ^pxercUf  oire  antitjiv  oiSafioij,  ciXXd  ^aiveTcu  re  Koi  oit  ^cuveraf  did  oi 
Xpii  diuKetVf  dXX*  ifovx^  fUvetv,  log  dv  ^av^,  irapaaKevaffavTa  ^avrdv  BcaH^ 
elvaij  6airep  b^aXfibg  dvarokdg  rjTuov  ireptfiivei,)  6  6i  hnep^avelc  rov  dpl^ov- 
ToCt  ^^  d>Keavoi}  ^aolv  61  iroLffraif  iduxev  kavrdv  OedaaaSai  rolg  oftfiaaiv,  Eno 
V.  6.  8.—^    P.  975  of  Oreujwr'fl  edit. 

The  parentheses  note  the  part  of  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text. — S.  0  ] 
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and  cnltiTated  dasses.  A  syBtem,  the  first  principle  of  which  it 
is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  spiritual  in  man  (i.  e.  of 
that  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  our  natural  consciousness) 
must  needs  have  a  great  ohscurity  for  those,  who  have  never  dis- 
ciplined and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.  It  must  in 
truth  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Antu  Goshen,  for  men  to 
whom  the  noblest  treasures  of  their  own  being  are  reported  only 
through  the  imperfect  translation  of  lifeless  a^d  sightless  motions. 
Perhaps,  in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  shadows 
of  notions  ;  even  as  the  notional  understanding  itself  is  but  the 
shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and  actual  truth.  On  the  immedi- 
ate, which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or 
absolute  affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness),  all  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge  depends ;  and  this  becomes  intelligible  to  no 
man  by  the  ministry  of  mere  words  from  without.  The  medium, 
by  V  hich  spirits  understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding 
air ;  but  ihe  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  as  the  com- 
mon ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the  tremulous  reciprocations 
of  which  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul. 
Where  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  JUled  with  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  one  struggling  in 
bondage)  all  spiritual  intercourse  is  interrupted,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself.  No  wonder  then,  that  he  remains 
incomprehensible  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  No  wonder, 
that,  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  consciousness,  he  wearies  him- 
self out  with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo  answers, 
either  finom  his  own  heart,  or  the  heaxt  of  a  fellow-being  ;  or  be- 
wilders himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the  mere 
refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  his  own  unenlivened  and  stagnant  understanding ! 
To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  mind,  exclaims  Schelling 
on  a  like  occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy  (the  same  writer  observes)  contains 
instances  of  systems,  which  for  successive  generations  have  re- 
mained enigmatic.  Such  he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
another  writer  (rashly  I  think,  and  invidiously)  extols  as  the  only 
philosopher,  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced  of  his  o^vn  doc- 
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trines.*'  As  hitherto  interpreted,  however,  they  have  not  pro- 
duced the  efiect,  which  Leibnitz  himselfi  in  a  most  inBtructive 
passage,  describes  as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy  ;  namely, 
that  it  would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of  truth 
scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most  incongruous.  The 
truth,  says  he,  is  diffused  more  widely  than  is  commonly  believed ; 
but  it  is  oilen  painted,  yet  oflener  masked,  and  is  sometimes  mu- 
tilated and  sometimes,  alas !  in  close  alliance  with  miacliievouB 
errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  penetrate  into  the  ground  of 
things,  the  more  truth  we  discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  substantial 
reality  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  skeptics ; 
the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and  ideas,  to  which 

*  [The  observationa  of  Scbelling  referred  to  here  and  in  the  previous 
paragraph  are  as  follows : 

"  A  philosopbj  the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  call  forth  to  oonsciousDeat 
the  spiritual  in  man,  namely  that  which  lies  on  the  other  side  the  consdouB- 
ness,  must  needs  hare  a  great  uninteUigibility  for  those  who  have  not  exer- 
cised and  strengthened  this  spiritual  oonsdousness,  or  to  whom  even  that 
in  themselves,  which  is  most  excellent,  is  wont  to  appear  only  through  dead 
intuitionless  conceptions.  The  Immediate,  which  is  in  every  one,  and  on 
the  original  intuition  whereof  (which"  [original  intuition]  "  likewise  is  in 
every  one,  but  comes  not  in  every  one  to  consciousness),  all  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  depends,  is  intelligible  to  no  one  through  words,  that  pass  into 
him  from  without.  The  medium,  through  which  spirits  understand  one  an- 
other, is  not  the  surrounding  air,  but  the  common  freedom,  the  vibratioiis 
whereof(cipr«i  Erschutterungen)  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inner- 
most part  of  Uie  soul  When  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filled  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom,  all  spiritual  connection  is  broken  off,  not  only  with 
others,  bilt  even  with  himself;  no  wonder  that  he  remains  unintelligible  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in  his  fearful  solitude  only  wearies  himself 
with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo— out  of  his  own  or  another's 
breast — ^repliea 

"  To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  one  is  glory  and  honor  before  God 
and  man. 

"  The  history  of  philosophy  oontams  examples  of  systems,  which,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  have  remained  enigmatical  A  philosopher  whose  principles 
are  to  solve  all  these  riddles,  declares  lately  of  Leibnitz,  that  he  is  probably 
the  only  man,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  who  has  attained  conviction,  the 
only  man  therefore  who  is  right  at  bottom.  This  declaration  is  remarkable, 
because  it  shows  that  the  time  is  come  for  understanding  Leibnitz.  For,  as 
he  has  been  hitherto  understood,  he  is  unintelligible,  however  right  he  may 
be  at  bottom."  TransL  {Ahhandlvngen  tut  SrlauUr,  dei  Id.  der  WUi, — 
Phil  Schrift.  pp.  827-8.)--S.  0.] 
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• 

the  Pythagoreans  and  FlatoniBts  rednoed  all  things ;  the  one  and 
ALL  of  Parmenides  and  Plotinus,  without*  Spinozism  ;  the  neces- 
sary connection  of  things  according  to  the  Stoics,  reconcilahle 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools ;  the  vital-philosophy 
of  the  Gabalists  and  Hermetists,  who  assumed  the  universality 
of  sensation ;  the  substantial  forms  and  entelechies  of  Aristotle 
and  the  schoolmen,  together  with  the  mechanical  solution  of  all 
^articvlai  pJienomena  according  to  Democritus  and  the  recent 
philosophers — all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one  perspective 
central  point,  which  shows  regularity  and  a  coincidence  of  all 

•  This  is  happily  eflfected  in  three  lines  by  Sjneeius,  in  his  Thied  Htxn  . 

'Ev  Koi  Ilav'ro — (taken  by  itself)  is  SpifiozUm. 
'Ev  <r  ^Anav'Tuv — a  mere  Anima  Mwidi. 
*Ev  re  irpd  irdvTuv — ^is  mechanical  Theism.* 

But  miite  all  three,  and  the  result  is  the  Theism  of  St  Paul  and  Chris- 
tianity. * 

Synesius  was  censured  for  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul ; 
hut  nerer,  that  I  can  find,  arraigned  or  deemed  heretical  for  his  Pantheism, 
though  neither  Giordano  Bruno,  nor  Jacob  Behmen  ever  avowed  it  more 
broadly. 

Ta  re  koI  tH  %iyei, 

Bv6^  ojifiTiTOv 

Aft^iXopevuv. 

20  Td  TIKTOV  l<jwc, 

St)  rd  TiKTo/ievov' 

2t)  rd  (fKDTi^ov, 

2i)  rd  Xafittdfievov 

2i)  rd  ^aivofievov, 

£i)  rd  KpvKTdfievov 

Jdiaic  dvycuC' 

'Ev  Kol  iravTOf 

•Ev  Ka6^  kavTdf 

Kai  Sid,  Travrcjv.* 
Pantheism  is  therefore  not  necessarily  irreligious  or  heretical ;  though  it 
may  be  taught  atheistically.  Thus  Spinoza  would  agree  with  Synesius  in 
calling  God  ^(Tiq  h  Noepozc,  the  Nature  in  Intelligences ;  but  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  preceding  Ndvc  ^o^  voepbg,  t.  e.  Himself  Intelligence  and  in- 
telligent. 

In  this  biographical  sketch  of  my  literary  life  I  may  be  excused,  if  I  men- 
tion here,  that  I  had  translated  the  eight  Hymns  of  Synesius  from  the 
Greek  into  English  Anacreontics  before  ray  fifteenth  year. 

*  [Hymn.  Tert.  v.  180.— S.  0.}  »  [Ibid,  v.  187.— S.  C] 
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the  parts  in  the  very  object,  which,  from  every  other  point  of 
view  must  appear  confused  and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  secta- 
rianism has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  failures. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the  lines,  which  we 
have  drawn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  conceptions  of  others.  Tai 
trouve  que  la  plupart  des  Sectes  orU  raison  dans  une  bonfie 
partie  de  ce  qu^elles  avancent,  mais  non  pas  tant  en  ce  qu^elles 
nient,* 

A  system,  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
functions  of  intelligence,  must  of  course  place  its  first  position  from 
beyond  the  memory,  and  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  principle  of 
solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Such 
a  position  therefore  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  demanded,  and 
the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is  it  demanded  ?  On 
this  account  I  think  it  expedient  to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.!  The 
word  postidate  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  mathematics.l 
In  geometry  the  primary  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  but 
postulated.  The  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  space  is 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  point  is  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually 
changed,  remains  as  yet  undetermined.  But  if  the  direction  of 
the  point  have  been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  incloses  no  space ; 
or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  determined  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  it  must  flow  back  again  on  itself,  that  is,  there  arises 
a  cyclical  line,  which  does  inclose  a  space.  If  the  straight  line 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the-  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of 
the  straight.     It  is  a  line,  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  tho 

♦  [See  Appendix  P.— S.  C] 

f  [The  following  remarks,  contained  in  this  and  the  next  two  paragraphs, 
as  far  as  the  reference  to  Hotinus,  are  borrowed  from  Schelling,  only  a 
few  words  here  and  there  being  added  or  altered  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  See 
Ahhandlungen  zur  Erlauter.  Ac.  Phil.  Schrift,  pp.  829-80-81-82.  Mr.  0. 
has  expanded  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  whidi'  in  the  German  author 
stands  thus :  "  Philosophy  is  to  him  a  fiibric  of  air,  even  as  to  one  born  deaf 
the  most  excellent  theory  of  music  if  he  knew  not,  or  did  not  belieye,  that 
other  men  have  a  sense  more  than  he,  must  seem  a  vain  pbiy  with  concep- 
tions, which  may  have  connection  in  itself  indeed,  but  at  bottom  has  abso* 
lutely  no  reality."    TransL— S.  C] 

X  See  Schell.  Ahhandl,  *ur  Erlaiier,  de^  Id,  der  Wiueruehafitiehre. 
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iftraight,  but  changes  its  direction  continuously.  But  if  the  pri- 
mary line  be  conceived  as  undetermined,  Q^nd  the  straight  line  as 
determined  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  third  compound 
of  both.  It  is  at  once  undetermined  and  determined ;  undeter- 
mined through  any  point  without,  and  determined  through  itself. 
Geometry  therefore  supplies  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a 
primary  intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays  claim  to 
evidence  must  take  its  commencement.  The  mathematician 
does  not  begin  with  a  demonstrable  proposition,  but  with  an  in- 
tuition, a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  presents  itself.  Philosophy 
is  employed  on  objects  of  the  inner  sense,  and  can  not,  like 
geometry,  appropriate  to  every  construction  a  correspondent  out- 
ward  intuition.  Nevertheless  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at 
evidence,  must  proceed  from  tlve  most  original  construction,  and 
the  question  then  is,  what  is  the  most  original  construction  or  first 
productive  act  for  the  inner  sense.  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  inner  sense.  But 
in  philosophy  the  inner  sense  can  not  have  its  direction  deter- 
mined by  any  outward  object.  To  the  original  construction  of 
liie  lino  I  can  be  compelled  by  a  line  drawn  before  me  on  the  slate 
or  on  sand.  The  stroke  thus  drawn  is  indeed  not  the  line  itself, 
but  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  is  not  from  it,  that 
we  first  learn  to  know  the  line ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  bring 
this  stroke  to  the  original  line  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  otherwise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensuous  image  of 
the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  an  efficient  mean  to  excite  every 
imagination  to  the  intuition  of  it. 

It  is  demanded  then,  whether  there  be  found  any  means  in 
philosophy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  inner  sense,  as  in 
mathematics  it  is  determinable  by  its  specific  image  or  outward 
picture.  Now  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  for 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.  One  man's  con- 
sciousness extends  only  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations 
caused  in  him  by  external  impressions;  another  enlarges  his 
inner  sense  to  a  consciousness  or  forms  and  quantity  ;  a  third  in 
addition  to  the  image  is  conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion  qf 
the  thing ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  his  notions — he  reflects 
on  his  own  reflections ;  and  thus  we  may  say  without  impropri- 
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ety,  that  the  one  possesses  more  oi;  less  inner  sense,  than  the 
other.  This  more  or  less  hetrays  already,  that  philosophy  in  its 
first  principles  must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  theo- 
retical or  speculative  side.  This  difierenoe  in  degree  does  not 
exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato  shows,  that  an  ig^ 
norant  slave  may  he  brought  to  understand  and  of  himself  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  geometrical  problem.  Socrates  drew  the 
figures  for  the  slave  in  the  sand.  The  disciples  of  the  critical 
philosophy  could  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
Forge  and  some  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes)  represent  the  ori- 
gin of  our  representations  in  copper-plates  ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  utterly  useless.  To  an  Esquimaux 
or  New  Zealander  our  mo'st  popular  philosophy  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible.  The  sense,  the  inward  organ,  for  it  is  not  yet 
bom  in  him.  So  is  there  ntiany  a  one  among  us,  yes,  and  some 
who  think  themselves  philosophers  too,  to  whom  the  philosophic 
organ  is  entirely  wanting.  To  such  a  man  philosophy  is  a  mere 
play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf,  or 
like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  connectionr  of  the 
parts  and  their  logical  dependencies  may  be  seen  and  remem- 
bered :  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hoUow,  unsustained  by 
living  contact,  unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition  which 
exists  by  and  in  the  act  that  afiirms  its  existence,  which  is 
known,  because  it  is,  and  is,  because  it  is  known.  The  words  of 
Plotinus,  in  the.  assumed  person  of  Nature,  hold  true  of  the  phil- 
osophic energy.  T6  deetqir  /ub,  de^qrifia  notii^  ^cneq  ol  ysmfiiiqat 
dEQtqtiyteg  yqdqma^y  dXX*  ifi8  fi^  ygatp^arjg  dswq&arfg  dk^  ibifi^apiai  ai 
twr  aatfiikwif  yqafifxaL  With  me  the  act  of  contemplation  makes  the 
thing  contemplated,  as  the  geometricians  contemplating  describe 
lines  correspondent ;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply  con- 
templating, the  representative  forms  of  things  rise  up  into  exist- 
ence.* 

•  [Kai  eI  tic  ^^  ai)T^  ipotro  rlvoc  tvtKa  noul,  el  tov  ifwruvroc  idiXoi 
knateiv  Kot  Xlywv,  eliroi  av  ixP^  f^  f^^  ipor^Vy  dXXd  avviivcu  koI  airdv 
auiir^,  &enep  iyd  avuizC,  Koi  obK  eWtOfiai  ^iiyeiv.  Tl  civ  owUpoi  ;  6ri  rd 
ycvofievov  iart  diafJia  kfibv^  aiuir^aiCy  koZ  ^aei  yevoftevov  Oewp/qfiOj  Koi  fun 
yevofihp  kx  deuplag  tvq  u^l  tj^  ^vatv  ixeiv  ^ikodedftova  (mdpxeit  koI  rd 
deopoiJv  fioVf  Oeupi^fia  'jrotet,  waizep  ol  yeufierpai  Oeupovvrec  ypd^ovaii^  akV 
ifiov  fiij  ypa^odarjg,  6e<jpov(Trjc  ^^t  i^taravrai  ol  rdv  aufidTuv  ypofifiaX,  &anep 
iKirtTrrwcac  koI  fiot  rd  r^f  firirpb^  kcU  tuv  ycivaftivuv  imipx^i  itaQog.  Eniv 
iU.  8.  8.— .fiW:    P.  684,  of  Oroiuier*i  edit— S.  0.] 
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The  postulate  of  philosopjiy  and  at  the  same  time  the  test  of 
philosophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the  heaven-descended 
KNOW  THYSELF !  {E  ccdo  desccndit,  rviaOi  aeavtdv.)  And 
this  at  once  practically  and  speculatively.  For  as  philosophy  is 
neither  a  science  of  the  reason  or  understanding  only,  nor  merely 
a  science  of  morals,  bnl  the  science  of  being  altogether,  its  pri- 
mary ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative  nor  merely  prac- 
tical, but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge  rests  on  the  coincidence 
of  an  object  with  a  subject.*  (My  readers  have  been  warned  in 
a  former  chapter  -that,  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  the  wri- 
ter's, the  term,  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense  as 
equivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the  necessary  correl- 
ative of  object  or  quicquid  objidtur  fiienti,)  For  we  can  know  . 
that  only  which  is  true  :  and  the  truth  is  universally  placed  in 
the  coincidence  of  the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representa- 
tion with  the  object  represented. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  that  is  merely  objective,  we  will  henco- 
Ibrth  call  nature,  confining  the  term  to  its  passive  and  material 
sense,  as  comprising  all  the  phanomena  by  which  its  existence  is 
made  known  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  the  sum  of  all  that  is 
sxTBJECTivE,  WO  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  the  self  or  in- 
telligence. Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithesis.  In- 
telligence is  conceived  of  as  exclusively  representative,  nature  as 
exclusively  represented ;  the  one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  with- 
out consciousness.  Now  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge  there 
is  required  a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of  the  con- 
scious being,  and  of  that  which  is  in  itself  unconscious.  Our 
problem  is  to  explain  this  concurrence,  its  possibility  and  its  ne- 
cessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective  and  the  sub 
jective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can  not  determine  to  which 
of  the  two  the  priority  belongs.  There  is  here  no  first,  and  no 
second  ;  both  are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose  it  dissolved. 
I  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one,  to  which  therefore  I  give 

*  [This  sentence  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  parenthesis  immediately 
succeeding  it,  all  that  follows,  as  far  as  the  words  **  mechanism  of  the  heav- 
enly  motions,"  is  to  be  found  in  Schelling's  Transte,  Id.  pp.  1-4 :  but  a  few . 
explanatory  expressions  are  added,  and  some  sentences  are  a  little  altered 
and  differently  arranged — S.  0.] 
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hypothetical  antecedence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  But 
as  there  are  hat  two  factors  or  elements  in  the  prohlem,  subject 
and  object,  and  as  it  is  left  indeterminate  from  which  of  them  I 
should  commence,  there  are  two  cases  equally  p^tesible. 

1.  Either  the  Objective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  then 

WE  HAVE  TO  account  FOR  THE  SUPERVENTON  OP  THE  SUBJECTIVE, 
WHICH  COALESCES  WITH  IT.  / 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
the  objective.  On  the  contrary  they  mutually  exclude  each  other. 
The  subjective  therefore  must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The 
conception  of  nature  does  not  apparently  involve  the  co-presence 
of  an  intelligence  making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  that  is,  repre- 
senting it.  This  desk  for  instance  would  (according  to  our  natu- 
ral notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no  sentient  being  to 
look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy.  It ' 
assumes  the  objective  or  unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has 
therefore  to  explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear,  that  all 
enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  distinctly  proposed  the 
problem  to  themselves,  have  yet  constantly  moved  in  the  line  of 
its  solution,  it  must  afibrd  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem 
itself  is  founded  in  nature.*  For  if  a]l  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presupposed,  all  sciences 
must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the  other,  and  must  tend  toward 
the  opposite  as  far  as  the  equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  rec- 
onciled and  become  identical.  The  necessary  tendence  therefore 
of  all  natural  philosophy  is  from  nature  to  intelligence ;  and  this, 
and  no  other  is  the  true  ground  and  occasion  of  the  instinctive 
striving  to  introduce  theory  into  our  views  of  nAivaal  phcenomena. 
The  highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  consist  in  the 
perfect  spiritualization  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  in- 
tuition and  intellect.  The  phenomena  {the  material)  must 
wholly  disappear,  and  the  laws  alone  {the  formal)  must  remain. ' 
Thence  it  comes,  that  in  nature  itself  the  more  the  principle  of 
law  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  the  hitsk  drop  off,  the  phofwrne- 
na  themselves  become  more  spiritual  and  at  length  cease  alto- 

*  [Schelling's  words  oorrespondent  to  this  last  sentence  are  these :  '*  That 
the  science  of  Nature  at  least  approzinuttes  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
really— and  without  knowing  it— can  be  only  briefly  shown  here."  Tmmd 
lb,  p.  8.— S.  0.] 
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gether  in  our  consciouBness.  The  optical  p?uenamena  are  but  a 
geometry,  the  lines  of  which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  mate- 
riality of  this  ligh^  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt. 
In  the  appearances  of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter  is  lost,  and 
of  the  phanomefia  of  gravitation,  which  ftot  a  few  among  the 
most  illustrious  Newtonians*  have  declared  no  otherwise  com- 
prehensible than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  influence,  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  viiet 
scale  is  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.t     The  theory 

*  ["  Which  searchers  of  Nature  themselyes  thought  it  only  possible  to 
conceive,"  Ac.    Schelliug,  lb.  p.  4. — S.  0.] 

f  [After  "  the  mechaniBm  of  the  heavenly  motions,"  Schelling  proceeds 
thus — "  The  perfected  theory  of  nature  would  be  that,  in  virtue  of  whi^ 
all  nature  should  resolve  itself  into  an  intelligence.  The  dead  and  uncon- 
9ci<me  product*  of  Naiurt  art  only  abortive  attempt*  of  Nature  to  reflect  her- 
eelf;  biU  the  eo  name^  dead  nahire  in  general  ie  an  unripe  intdligence ;  ' 
thenee  through  her  fh-MSOKRva,  even  while  yet  unconscioue,  the  intelligent 
character  discover*  ittelfr  The  sentence  in  italics  is  omitted  by  Mr.  0.,  who 
says  of  it,  in  a  note :  "  True  or  false  this  position  is  too  early.  Nothing 
precedent  has  explained,  muoh  less  proved,  it  true."  *<  The  highest  aim,  to  ' 
become  completely  an  object  to  sel^  Nature  first  attains  through  the  high- 
est and  last  reflection,  which  is  no  other  than  man,  or  that  which  we  oom- 
mouly  call  reasoo,  through  which  Nature  first  returns  completely  into  her- 
self, and  whereby  it  becomes  evident,  that  Nature  originally  is  identical 
with  that  which  is  known  in  us  as  intelligence  and  consciousness." 

"  This  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature  necessarily 
tends  to  represent  Nature  as  intelligent ;  it  is  precisely  through  this  ten- 
dency that  it  becomes  Nature-Philosophy,  which  is  the  one  necessary  ground- 
knowledge  of  philosophy." 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  contained  iu  pp.  887-9  of 
the  Biographia,  with  some  additions.  Then  after  the  second  statement  of 
the  problem,  which  is  given  verbatim  from  Schelling  by  Mr.  0.,  and,  after 
six  paragraphs  which  he  omits,  the  TVaneic  Id,  proceeds  as  follows :  "  As 
the  natural  philosopher,  whose  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the  objective, 
seeks  to  prevent  nothing  so  much  as  the  blending  of  the  subjective  in  hia 
knowledge,  so,  conversely,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  (objects  to  nothing 
so  much)  as  any  admixture  of  the  objective  in  the  pure  subjective  princi- 
ple of  Imowledge.  The  means  of  separation  is  absolute  skepticism — not 
the  half  sort,  directed  only  against  the  common  prejudices  of  men,  wliicb 
yet  never  sees  into  the  ground ;  but  the  comprehensive  skepticism,  which 
is  aimed  not  against  single  prejudices,  but  against  the  fundamental  preju- 
diee„with  whidi  all  others  must  fidl  of  themselves.  For  beside  the  artifi 
eial  prejudices,  introduced  into  man,  there  are  others,  far  more  original, 
planted  in  him  not  by  instruction  or  art,  but  by  Nature  herself;  whidi, 
with  all  but  the  philosopher,  stand  for  the  principles  of  all  knowledge,  abd 

vol!  iu.  P 
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of  natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed^  whon  all  nature 
was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  essence  with  that»  which  in 
its  highest  known  power  exists  in  man  as  intelligence  and  self- 
consciousness  ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare  not 
only  the  power  of  thbir  Maker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of 
their  Grod,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the  great  Prophet  during  the 
vision  of  the  mount  in  the  skirts  of  his  divinity. 
«  This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  science,  which 
commences  with  the  material  pluenomenon  as  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things  existing,  does  yet  by  the  necessity  of  theoriz- 
ing unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as 
an  intelligence  ;  and  by  this  tendency  the  science  of  nature  be- 
comes finally  natural  philosophy,  the' one  of  the  two  poles  of  fun- 
damental science. 

2.  Or  the  subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  the  prob« 

LEM  then  is,  how  THERE  SUPERVENES  TO  IT  A  COINCIDENT  OBJEC- 
TIVE. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in  each,  depends 
on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles  with  a 
careful  separation  and  exclusion  of  those,  which  appertain  to  the 
opposite  science.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  hia 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intermixture 
of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as  for  instance,  arbitrary  sup- 
positions or  rather  suffictions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents, 
and  the  substitution  of  final  for  efficient  causes ;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  ihtelligential  philosopher  is  equally 
anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into  the  sub- 
jective principles  of  his  science,  as  for  instance  the  assumption 
of  impresses  or  configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  min- 
iature pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from  sup- 
posed originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects  of 
vision,  but  deductions  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  explanation. 
This  purifioation  of  the  mind  is  effected  by  an  absolute  and  scien- 
tific skepticism,  to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des  Cartes  who  (in 
his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least  of  the  modems,  gave  a 

by  the  mere  self-thinker  are  even  considered  the.  touchstone  of  all  truUv,* 
IVaiuae.  Id.  p.  8.  Transl  The  substance  of  this  passage  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  paragraph  of  the  R  Ij.  beginning  with  the  words :  **  In  the  pur 
suit  of  these  scienceH,*'  pp.  338-9. — S.  C] 
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beautiful  example  of  thiB  voluntary  doubt,  thia  self-determined 
indetermination,  happily  expresses  its  utter  difference  from  the 
skepticism  of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  Scepticos, 
ifnitabar,  qui  dtditant  tantu/m  tU  dubitent,  et  prceter  incertitti- 
dinem  vpsmm  nihil  qucBrunt.  Nam  contra  lotus  in  eo  eram  ut 
aliquid  certi  reperirem,^  Nor  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  motives 
and  final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  objects,  which  are  not  as  in  ordi- 
nary skepticism  the  prejudices  of  education  and  circumstance,  but 
those  original  and  innate  prejudices  which  nature  herself  has 
planted  in  all  men,  and  which  to  all  but  the  philosopher  are  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  test  of  truth. 

t  Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reducible  to  the  one 
fimdamental  presumption,  that  there  exist  things  without  its. 
As  this  on  the  one  hand  originates,  neither  in  grounds  nor  argu- 
ments, and  yet  on  the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  at- 
tempts to  remove  it  by  groimds  or  arguments  (naturam  Jurca  ea>- 
pellas  tamen  usque  redildt ;)  on  the  one  hand  lays  claim  to  im- 
mediate certainty  as  a  position  at  once  indemonstrable  and  irre- 
sistible, and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  some- 
thing  essentially  difierent  from  ourselves,  nay  even  in  opposition 
to  ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  possibly  become 
a  part  of  our  immediate  consciousness  (in  other  words  how  that, 
which  ex  hypothesi  is  and  continues  to  be  extrinsic  and  alien  to 
our  being,  should  become  a  modification  of  our  being) ;  the  philoso- 
pher therefore  compels  himself  to  treat  this  faith  as  nothing  more 
than  a  prejudice,  innate  indeed  and  connatural,  but  still  a  preju- 
dice. 

t  The  other  podtion,  which  not  only  claims  but  necessitates 

♦  Des  Cartes,  Diss,  de  Meihodo.    [Sect.  ilL  AmsteL  1664,  p.  16.— S.  C] 

f  [The  contents  of  this  paragraph  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transsc.  Id.  pp. 
8,  9,  only  the  second  sentence  in  brackets  "  in  other  words,  <fec."  being  inter- 
polated.—S.  C] 

}  [The  passages  from  which  this  paragraph  is  taken  stand  thus  in  Schel- 
ling :  ib.  pp.  9,  10.  "  The  contradiction,  that  a  position,  which,  by  its  own 
nature,  can  not  be  immediately  certain,  is  nevertheless  so  blindly,  and  ground- 
leaaly  received  as  such,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  can  only  solve  by 
presuming  that  the  aforesaid  position,  hiddenly  and  hitherto  imperceivedly, 
does  not  (merely)  cohere,  but  is  identical — one  and  the  same — ^with  an  im- 
mediate consciousness ;  and  to  demonstrate  this  identity  will  be  the  peculiar 
business  of  Transcendental  philosophy." 

**  Kow  for  the  common  use  of  reason  there  is  nothing  immediately  certain 
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the  admisfdoa  of  its  immediate  certainty,  equally  for  the  scientifio 
reason  of  the  philosopher  as  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at 
large,  namely,  I  ah,  aan  not  so  properly  he  entitled  a  prejudice. 
It  is  groundless  indeed ;  hut  then  in  the  very  idea  it  precludes  all 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate  consciousness  loses  its 
whole  sense  and  import.  It  is  groundless ;  hut  only  hecause  it  is 
itself  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction, that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  ^thout  us,  which  from  its  nature  can  not  he  immediately 
certain,  should  he  received  as  hlindly  and  as  independently  of  aQ 
grounds  as  the  existence  of  our  own  heing,  the  Transcendental 
philosopher  can  solve  only  hy  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is 
unconsciously  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  only  coherent 
hut  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thing  with  our  own  inmie- 
diate  self-consciousness.  To  demonstrate  this  identity  is  the  office 
£ad  ohject  of  his  philosophy. 

*  If  it  he  said,  that  this  is  idealism,  let  it  he  rememhered  that 
it  is  only  so  far  idealism,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that 
very  {Recount,  the  truest  and  most  hinding  realism.'  For  wherein 
does  the  realism,  of  mankind  properly  consist?     In  the  assertion 

but  the  position  /  am,  which,  becatise  out  of  immediate  ooDsciousnees  it  even 
k)se8  its  meaning,  is  the  most  individual  of  all  truths,  and  the  absolute 
pirejudice,  yhich  must  be  assumed  in  the  first  place  if  any  thing  else  is  to 
have  certainty.  Consequently  the  position,  There  are  things  without  us,  for 
the  Transcendental  philosopher  will  only  be  certain  through  its  identity 
with  the  position  /am,  and  its  certainty  will  only  be  equal  to  the  certainty 
of  the  position  from  which  it  borrowi  its  own."    Transl. — S.  C] 

*  [For  the  contents  of  this  paragraph  as  far  as  the  words  "mechanical 
-  philosophy,"  see  Abhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrift.  pp.  273,  274.    Compare  also 

the  first  sentence  with  the  Transsc.  Id.  pp.  148, 149.  "  Thence  the  improper 
Idealism,  that  is,  a  system  which  ooiiveTts  all  knowledge  into  mere  appear- 
ance, must  be  that  which  t^es  away  all  imtnediateness  in  our  perceptions 
by  placing  originals  out  of  us  independent  of  our  representations ;  whereas 
a  system,  which  seeks  the  origin  of  things  in  the  activity  of  the  spirit,  even 
because  it  is  the  most  perfect  Idealism,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  most 
perfect  Realism.  That  is  to  say,  if  th;»  most  perfect  Realism  is  that  which 
>  nows  the  thing?  in  themselves  and  immediately,  this  is  possible  only  in  a 
Nature,  which  beholds  in  the  things  only  her  own,  through  her  own  activity 
limited.  Reality.  For  such  a  Nature,  as  the  indwelling  soul  of  the  things, 
would  penetrate  them  as  her  own  immediate  organism :  and,  even  as  the 
artificer  most  perfectly  knows  his  own  work,  would  look  through  their  inner 
meehanism."    Transl. — S.  0.] 
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that  there,  exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of  their  per- 
ception ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatural  nor  universal.  It 
is  what  a  few  have  taught  and  learned  in  the  schools,  and  which 
the  many  repeat  without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  is  far  elder  and 
lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere 
surface  of  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself,  which 
the  man  of  common  sense  believes  himself  to  see,  not  the  phan- 
tom of  a  table,  from  which  he  may  argumentatively  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  table,  which  he  does  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  re 
ality  of  all,  that  we  actually  behold,  be  idealism,  what  can  be 
more  egregiously  so,  than  the  system  of  modem  'metaphysics, 
which  banishes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surrounds  us  with  appa- 
ritions, and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion  only  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  dream  the  same  dream  ?  "  /  asserted  that  tjie  world 
was  mad,"  exclaimed  poor  Lee,  "  and  the  world  said,  that  I  was 
mad,  and  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 

*  It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  This  believes  and  requires  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  the  object  which  it  beholds  and  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real 
and  very  object.  In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive 
against  it,  We  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  therefore  and 
only  therefore  are  we  at  the  same  time  realists.  But  of  this  the 
philosophers  of  the  schools  know  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
in  a  crowd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  whieh  human  nature  has 
long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
humbly  vrith  the  divinity  in  your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
better  philosophy  !  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
serve your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was  never  yet 
fathomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of  nations  and  mere  logical 
entities 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Logosophiat  announced  at  the  end 

*  [ThiB  paragraph  is  contained  in  Abhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrift  pp.  274- 
6.  Compare  also  with  Ideetty  pp.  68-4.  In  the  latter  (p.  64),  Schelling  af< 
firms — **  Nature  must  be  visible  spirit,  spirit  invisible  nature.  Here  then 
in  the  absolute  identity  of  the  spirit  in  us,  and  of  nature  out  of  us,  must  tua 
problem,  how  a  nature  without  us  is  possible,  be  solved." — S.  C] 
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of  this  Toluine,  I  shall  give  (Deo  volente)  the  demonstratioiis  and 
Gonstructions  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy  scientifically  arranged. 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of 
Pythagoras  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  firom  impure  mix- 
tures. Doctrina  per  tot  manus  tradita  tandem  in  vappam 
desiit/'**  The  science  of  arithmetic  fiimishes  instances,  that  a 
rule  may  he  useful  in  practical  application,  and  for  the  particular 
purpose  may  be  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it 
has  itfelf  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  will,  I  trust,-  have  been  efiected  in  the 
following  Theses  for  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
company me  through  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  results 
will  be  applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  Imagination,  and  with  it 
the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism  in  the  fine 
arts. 

THESIS  Lt 

Truth*  is  correlative  to  being.  Knowledge  without  a  corres- 
pondent reality  is  no  knowledge ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be 
somewhat  known  by  us.  To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb 
active. 

THESIS  n. 

All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is,  derived  from  some  other 
truth  or  truths ;  or  immediate  and  original.  The  latter  is  abso- 
lute, and  its  formula  A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  or  condi- 
tional certainty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  £.  A.  The  cer- 
tainty, which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

Scholium.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which  all  the 
links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  without  a  first,  has  been 

*  [This  quotation  is  applied  by  Schelliog  to  Leibnitz  in  the  same  treatise. 
PhU,  Sehrift.  p.  212.— S.  C] 

f  [It  has  been  said  that  these  first  six  The»e$  are  "mainly  taken  from 
ScheUing."  I  can  give  no  References  to  the  works  of  that  philosojAer  for 
any  of  the  sentences  as  they  stand.*  The  reader,  however,  may  compare  the 
beginning  of  Thesis  lY.  with  the  Tranese.  Id.  p.  48 ;  and  the  beginning  of 
Thesis  Y.  with  the  same,  p.  49.— S.  C] 

'  [They  are  a  condensation  and  re-composition  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Vom  Ich  ah  Prineip,  <fctf.  <fc&  Phil.  Sehri/t. 

For  a  full  and  rigorous  deyelopment  of  this  theory  of  consciousness  see 
GabUf't  KriliJe  de$  Beunuztteym  and  HegtC^  Phanommolcffie.—Am.  JBeL] 
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not  inaptly  allegorized,  as  a  string  of  blind  men,  each  holding  the 
skirt  of  the  man  ^fore  him,  reaching  far  out  of  sight,  but  aU 
moTing  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It 
wpuld  be  naturally  taken  fox  granted,  that  there  was  a  guide  at 
the  head  of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered,  No !  Sir,  the 
men  are  without  number,  and  infinite  bUndnesg  supplies  the 
place  of  s^ht  ? 

Equally  inconcemMe  is  a  cyde  of  equal  truths  without  a 
common  and  central  principle,  which  prescribes  to  each  its  proper 
sphere,  in  the  system  of  science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not 
so  immediately  strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  unimagi- 
nahUt  is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination,  which, 
instinctively  and  without  our  noticing  the  same,  not  only  fills  up 
the  intervening  spaces,  and  contemplates  the  cyde  (of  B.  C.  D. 
B.  F.  &c.)  as  a  continuous  circle  (A.)  giving  to  all  collectively 
the  unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies,  by  a  sort 
of  sUbintelligitwry  the  one  central  power,  which  renders  the 
movement  harmonious  and  cyclical. 

THESIS  in 

We  are  to  seek  therefore  for  soma  absolute  truth  capable  of 
eommunicating  to  other  positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not 
itself  borrowed ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional  and  known 
by  its  own  ]ight  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  somewhat  which 
ii,  simply  because  it  ss.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  must  be  one 
which  its  own  predicate,  so  far  at  least  that  all  other  nominal 
predicates  must  be  modes  and  repetitions  of  itself.  Its  existence 
too  must  be  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  a 
cause  or  antecedent  without  an  absurdity. 

THESIS  IV. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  such  principle,*  may  be  proved  a 
priori;  for  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some 
other,  by  which  its  equality  is  affirmed;  consequently  neither 
would  be  self-established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And  a 
posteriori^  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, as  involving  universal  antecedence  in  its  very  conception. 

Scholium.    If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue,  the  predi- 

•  [Sm  Note.  p.  847.— S.  0.] 
P* 
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cate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in  the  subject,  board. 
If  we  affinn  of  a  circle  that  it  is  equi-radial,  the  predicate  indeed 
is  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of 
the  subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause  and  .a 
percipient.  The  same  reasoning  -will  apply  to  the  indefinite 
number  of  supposed  indemonstrable  truths  exempted  from  the 
profane  approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiable 
Beattie,  and  other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
rators  of  common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy  ;  a  fruitless 
attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold  function  of  philosophy 
to  reconcile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  common 
sense  into  reason. 

THESIS  V. 

Such  a  principle  can  not  be  any  tbjnq  or  object.  Each  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite, 
independent*  -ihing,  is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite 
circle  or  a  sideless  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that,  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percip- 
ient. But  an  object  is  incouceivable  without  a  subject  as  its 
antithesis.     Onrne  perceptum  perdpientem  supponit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  as  a  sub- 
ject, contra-distinguished  from  ^  object :  for  unicuique  perci- 
picnti  cUiquid  objidtur  perceptum.  It  is  to  be  found,  therefore, 
neither  in  object  nor  subject  taken  separately,  and  consequently, 
as  no  other  third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which 
is  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which  is  the  iden- 
tity of  both. 

THESIS  VL 

This  principle,  and  so  characterized,  manifests  itself  in  the 
Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  indiscriminately  express 
by  the  words  spirit,  self,  and  self-consciousness.  In  this,  and  in 
this  alone,  object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 

*  The  impossibility  of  an  absolat^  thing  {mibttantia  unied)  as  neither 
genua^  apeeUt,  nor  individuum :  as  well  as  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  fundfb- 
mental  position  of  a  philosophic  system,  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  cri- 
tique on.Spinozism  in  the  fifth  treatise  of  my  Logosophia.  [This  is  the 
great  philosophical  work,  to  preparations  for  which  Mr.  0.  devoted  so  mueb 
time  and  thought  during  his  latter  years.—^.  0.] 
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each  involving  and  supposing  the  other.*  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by  the  act  of  constructing  itself 
objectively  to  itself ;  but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself, 
and  only  so  far  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a  subject.  It 
may  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  perpetual  self-duplication  of  one 
and  the  same  power  into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-suppose 
each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antitheses. 

Scholium.  If  a  man  be  aiked  how  he  knows  that  he  is  ?  he 
can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  of 
this  certainty  having  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he. 
the  individual  person,  camo  to  be,  then  in  relation  to  the  groimd 
of  his  existence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  that  exist- 
ence, he  might  reply,  sum  quia  Deus  est,  or  still  more  philo- 
sophically, sum  quia  in  Deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self,  the  great 
eternal  I  ah,  then  the  principle  of  being,  and  of  ^knowledge,  of 
idea,  and  of  reality  ;  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of 
the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical,  Sum  quia 
sum  ;t  I  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be ;  I  affirm  myself  to 
be,  because  I  am. 

*  ["  The  I  is  nothing  separate  from  ite  thinking ; — ^the  thinking  of  the 
I  and  the  I  itself  are  absolutely  one ;  the  I,  therefore,  in  general,  is  nothing 
out  of  thinking,  consequently  no  thing,  no  matter,  bat  to  all  infinity  the 
non-objective.  The  I  is  certainly  an  obiect^  but  only  for  itself;  it  is  not 
therefore  originally  in  the  world  of  objecB.  It  first  becomes  an  object  by 
making  itself  an  object^  and  it  becomes  an  object  not  for  something  without, 
but  ever  for  itself  alone."    Transte.  Id.    Transl.  pp.  47-8.-3.  C] 

f  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  first  revelation  of  himself,  not 
confined  to  individuals ;  indeed  in  the  very  first  revelation  of  his  absolute 
being,  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  revealed  the  fundamoital  truth  of  all  phi- 
losophy, which  must  either  commence  with  the  absolute,  or  have  no  fixed 
commencement ;  that  is,  cease  to  be  philosophy.  I  can  not  but  express  my 
regrety  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  that,  for  in  that,  or  becauMe^ 
our  admirable  version  has  rendered  the  passage  susceptible  of  a  degraded 
interpretation  in  the  mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  reproof  to  an  impertinent  question,  I  am  what  X  am,  which  might  be 
equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  any  existent  being. 

The  Cartesian  Oogito  ergo  mum}  is  objectionable,  because  either  the  Cogito 
is  used  extra  gradum,  and  then  it  is  involved  in  the  wm  and  is  tautological ; 
or  it  is  taken  as  a  particular  mode  or  dignity,  and  then  it  is  subordinated 

*  [Principia  Philosophia,  P&rs  Prima,  ppgh  vL  and  x.  See  also 
De  Methodo,  iv.  pp.  18-19,  edit.  1664.— S.  C] 

P* 
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THESIS  VIL* 

If  then  I  know  myself  only  through  myself,  it  is  contradictory 
to  require  any  other  predicate  of  self,  but  that  of  self^onscious- 
nesB.  Only  in  the  self-consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  re- 
quired identity  of  object  and  of  representation  ;  for  herein  con- 
sists the  essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-representative.  If, 
therefore,  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certainty 
of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  is  grounded,  it 
must  follow  that  the  spirit  in  all  the  objects  which  it  views,  views 
only  itself.  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all 
intuitive  knowledge  would  be  assured.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
a  spirit  is  that,  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may 

to  the  sum  as  the  species  to  the  genua,  or  rather  as  a  partioular  modification 
to  the  subject  modified ;  and  not  pre-ordimited  as  the  arguments  seem  to 
require.  For  Cogito  is  Sum  Cogitans.  This  is  dear  by  the  ineyidenoe  of 
the  eoDverse.  CogUat,  ergo  eat  is  true,  because  it  is  a  mere  applioatioQ  of 
the  logical  rule :  Quiequid  in  gmere  est,  e$t  et  in  ipecie,  JSit  {cogitane), 
ergo  eaL  It  is  a  cherry-tree ;  therefore  it  is  a  tree.  But,  e$t  ergo  cogitat,  is 
illogical :  for  quod  est  in  specie,  nan  xcBoxsaAEio  in  genere  esL  It  may  be 
true.  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  quiequid  vers  est,  est  per  veram  sui  affirmor 
tionem  ;  but  it  is  a  derivatire,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Here  then  we  have, 
by  anticipation,  the  distinction  between  the  conditional  finite  I  (which,  as 
known  in  distinct  consciousness  by  occasion  of  experience,  is  called  by 
Kant's  followers  the  empirical  I^and  the  absolute  I  am,  and  likewise  the 
dependence  or  rather  the  inherence  of  the  former  in  the  latter ;  in  whom 
*'  we  liye,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  as  St  Paul  divinely  asserts,  dif« 
fering  widely  from  the  Theists  of  the  mechanic  school  (as  Sir  I.  Newton, 
Locke,  and  others)  who  must  say  from  whom  we  had  our  being,  and  with 
't  life  and  the  powers  of  life. 

*  [The  contents  of  Theses  VIL  YIIL  may  be  found  scattered  about  in 
Schelling's  Abhandlungen,  FhiL  Schrift  22S-4^.  Only  the  senteoces  at  the 
end  of  Thesis  YII.  from  "  Again,  the  spirit,'*  to  the  end,  I  do  not  find  foi^ 
mally  expressed  in  Schelling's  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  the  words, 
"  identity  of  object  and  subject."  At  pp.  228-4  Schelling  says,  *'  In  regard 
to  every  other  object  I  am  obliged  to  ask  how  the  being  of  the  same  is 
brought  into  connection  {vermittelt)  with  my  representation.  But  origi- 
nally I  am  not  any  thing  that  exists  for  a  knowing  subject,  out  of  myself^  as 
matter  does,  but  I  exist  for  myself;  in  me  is  the  original  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowing  and  of  being."  See  also  how  this  doctrine  is 
applied  in  the  Transoekdental  Idsaubm,  p.  68. 

The  lost  sentence  of  Thesis  YIIL  I  have  not  met  with  in  Schelling.— 
S.  C] 
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beeome  an  object.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  act  ;  for  erery  ob* 
ject  is,  as  an  object ^  dead,  fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  any  action, 
and  necessarily  finite.  Again  the  spirit  (originally  the  identity 
of  object  and  subject)  must  in  some  sense  dissolve  this  identity, 
in  order  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  ^  alter  et  idem.  But  this  implies 
an  act,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  intelligence  or  self^nscious- 
ness  is  impossible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.  The  self-conscions 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  fireedom  must  be  assumed  as  a 
ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be  deduced  from  it. 

THESIS  vin. 

Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objective,  is  likewise  as  such  neces- 
sarily finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, and  as  the  subject  exists  in  antUheds  to  an  objeot,  the 
spirit  can  not  originally  be  finite.  Bat  neither  can  it  be  a  sub- 
ject without  becoming  an  object,  and,  as  it  is  originally  the  iden- 
tity of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  ex- 
clusively, but  as  the  most  original  union  of  both.  In  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  reconciling,  and  the  reoanence  of  this  contradiction 
consists  the  process  and  mystery  of  production  and  li&. 

THESIS  IXr- 

This  princlpium  coTnmune  essendi  et  cogfwscendi,  as  subsisting 
in  a  WILL,  or  primary  act  of  sel^duplication,  is  the  mediate  or 
indirect  principle  of  every  science  ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  i.  e,  of  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these 
Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the  two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to 
that  which  commences  with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within, 
'the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively 
objective)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opposite  pole.  In 
its  very  idea  therefore  as  a  systematic  knowledge  of  our  collective 
KNowma  {scientia  scienti€B)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one 
highest  principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  source  and  the  ac- 
companying form  in  all  particular  acts  of  intellect  and  percep- 
tion.*   This,  it  has  been  shown,  can* be  found  only  in  the  act 

*  [Schelling  says  in  the  IVanHe.  Id,  pp.  25-6  that,  *'  If  there  is  a  syBtem 
of  knowledge  the  principle  of  the  same  most  lie  within  the  kncwing  itself  f 
that  "  this  principle  can  be  the  only  one"*  and  that  it  is  the  "  mediate  or  in- 
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and  evDlution  of  self-oonscioiifiiiefis.  We  are  not  investigating  an 
absolute  pnncipium  essendi  ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  ob- 
jections might  be  started  against  our  theory ;  but  an  absolute 
principitim  oogTioscendi.*  The  result  of  both  the  sciences,  or 
their  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  principle  of  a  total  and  undi- 
vided philosophy,  as,  for  prudential  reasons,  I  have  chosen  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  Scholium  to  Thesis  YI.  and  the  note  subjoined. 
In  other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and  religion 
become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin  with  the  I  know  my- 
self, in  order  to  end  with  the  absolute  I  am.  We  proceed  from 
the  SELF,  in  order  to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

THESIS  X.t 

The  transcendental  philosopher  does  not  inquire,  what  ultimate 
ground  of  our  knowledge  there  may  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but 
what  is  the  last  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  toe  can  not 
pass.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within  the  sphere 
of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something,  therefore,  which. can 
itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted  only,  that  the  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  for  us  the  source  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowl- 
edge.   ^Whether  abstracted  from  us  there  exists  any  thing  higher 

direct  principle  of  the  Bcience  of  knowing  or  transcendental  philoeophy." — 
S.O.] 
*  [This  sentence  **  We  are  not  investigating,"  dkc,  b  in  the  TVanne.  Id. 

p.2'7.— ac] 

f  [Thesis  X.  as  far  as  the  words  "  farthest  that  exist  for  us**  is  taken  from 
pp.  27-28  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism ; — ^the  remainder  of  the  second 
paragraph,  as  far  as  the  words  "will  or  intelligence"  from  p.  29,  with  the 
exception  of  some  explanatory  sentences.  Schelling's  words  in  the  last  pas- 
sage from  which  Mr.  Ck>leridge  has  borrowed,  are  as  follows:  "  To  go  yet 
further,  it  may  be  shown,  and  has  already  been  shown  in  part  (Ihtrod  §  1) 
that  even  when  the  objectiT'e  is  arbitrarily  placed  as  the  first,  still  we  never 
go  beyond  self-oonsciousness.  We  are  then  in  our  explanationa  either  driven 
back  into  the  infinite,  from  the  grounded  to  the  ground ;  or  we  must  arbi- 
trarily break  off  the  series  by  setting  up  an  Absolute,  whidi  of  itself  is  cause 
and  efifect— eubjeot  and  object;  and  sinee  this  originally  is  possible  only 
through  BelfKwnsciouBness-r-hy  again  putting  a  self-eonsoiousness  as  a  First ; 
this  takes  place  in  natural  philosophy,  for  which  Being  is  not  more  original 
than  it  is  for  transcendental  philosophy,  and  which  places  the  Reality  in  an 
Absolute,  which  is  of  itself  cause  and  effect — in  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  whidi  we  name  Nature^  and  which  again  in  its 
highest  power  is  no  other  than  self-consciouBneas."    Transl — S.  C] 
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and  beyond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which  is  for  us  the  fenn 
of  all  our  knowing)  must  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  self-conseiousness  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  for  tis 
ail  is  mortised  and  annexed,  needs  no  further  proof.  But  that 
the  self-consciousness  may  be  the  modification  of  a  higher  fi)rm 
of  being,  perhaps  of  a  higher  consciouKiess,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus  ;  in  short,  that  self- 
eoDsciousness  may  be  itself  something  explicable  into  something, 
which  must  lie  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge,  because 
the  whole  synthesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and 
through  the  sel^onsciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as  trans- 
cendental philosophers.  For  to  us  the  self-consciousness  is  not  a 
kind  of  beingy  but  a  kind  of  knowing,  and  that  too  the  highest 
and  farthest  that  exists  for  us.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and 
has  in  part  already  been  shown  in  page  335,  that  even  when 
the  Objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can  never  pass 
beyond  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.  Should  we  attempt  it, 
we  must  be  driven  back  from  ground  to  ground,  each  of  which 
would  cease  to  be  a  ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We 
must  be  whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  baffle  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  reason, 
namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must  break  off  the  series  ar- 
bitrarily, and  affirm  an  absolute  something  that  is  in  and  of  itself 
at  once,  cause  and  efiect  (causa  sui)  subject  and  object,  or  rather 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  inconceivable,  ex- 
cept in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows,  that  even  as  natural  phi- 
losophers we  must  arrive  at  the  same  principle  firom  which  as 
transcendental  philosophers  we  set  out ;  that  is,  in  a  self-con- 
sciousness in  which  the  prindpium  essendi  does  not  stand  to  the 
principium  cognoscendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  efiect,  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent  and  identical.  Thus 
the  true  system  of  natural  philosophy  places  the  sole  reality  of 
things  in  an  absolute,  which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  effectus, 
naxiiQ  aifTOndtuQ,  vldg  katrte — ^in  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in  its  highest  powei 
is  nothing  else  but  self-conscious  will  or  intelligence.  In  thi& 
sense  the  position  of  Malebranohe,*  that  we  see  adl  things  in  God, 
is  a  strict  philosophical  truth  ;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertion 

*  [See  his  treatise  J)e  la  Recherche  de  la  V6rite.  Book  ill  especiaUy 
chap.  6.    See  Appendix  Q.] 
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of  Hobbe8»  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  maBten  in  ancient  Greece^ 
that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a  phor  sensation.  For  sensation 
itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  in- 
telligence itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  ^e  process  of 
self-construction. 

BCaxop,  IXaBi  ftoi* 

ILdrep,  Uadi  ftoi 

£/  napd  Kocfiov, 

"El  irapii  ftoipav 

T(3v  (Tuv  Wtyovf* 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a  self-develop- 
ment,  not  a  quahty  supervening  to  a  substance,  we  may  abstract 
from  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  philosophic  construction 
reduce  it  to  kind,  under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power  with  . 
two  opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which,  by  a  metaphor  bor- 
rowed from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces.  The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends  to  cbjectize  itself, 
and  in  the  other  to  know  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be  here- 
afler  my  business  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions  the  pro- 
gressive schemes,  that  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with  such 
forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  the  human  intelligence.  For 
my  present  purpose,  I  assume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of  technical  terms 
in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend  to  preclude  confusion  of 
thought,  and  when  they  assist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive 
singleness  of  their  meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time, 
bewilder  the  attention  by  their  strangeness. '  I  trust,  that  I  have 
not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
claimed  it ;  namely,  the  *conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to 
distinguish  the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as  for  instance  multeity  in- 
stead of  multitude  ;  or  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  correspondence 
in  sound  in  interdependent  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and 
object ;  or  lastly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circumlocu- 
tions and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use  potence,  in 
order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of  a  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
Algebraists.  •  I  have  even  hazarded  the  new  verb  potenziate^ 

•  [Synesii  Episoopi.    Hymn  Hi,  118.1 
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with  its  derivativee,  in  oidex  to  express  the  combination  or  trans- 
fer of  powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with  privi- 
leges in  conrts  of  jastioe  or  legislature  ;  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
privilege,  where  there  already  exists  a  positive  law  adequate  to 
the  purpose  ;  and  when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege 
is  to  be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final  cause, 
of  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are  doubtless  an  evil ; 
but  vagueness,  confusion,  and  imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts 
are  a  far  greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in  fashion, 
will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelligible  style,  and  the 
author  must  expect  the  charge  of  having  substituted  learned  jar- 
gon for  clear  conception ;  while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our 
modem  philosophers,  nothing  ia  deemed  a  clear  conception,  but 
what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus  the  conceivable 
is  reduced  vnthin  the  bounds  of  the  picturable.  Hinc  patet,  qui 
fiat,  ut,  cum  irrepnesentabile  et  impossibile  vvlgo  ejvsdem  signi- 
ficatus  habeantur,  concepttcs  tarn  continui,  qtiam  infiniti,  a 
pltmmis  reficiantur,  quippe  quorwm,  secundum  leges  cognition  is 
intuitivsBrej^r^es^nto^io  est  impossibilis.  Quanquam  autem  ha* 
rum  e  nonpaucis  sckdis  eaplosarum  notiomnn,  prasertimprioris, 
causam  hie  non  gero,  maxttni  •  tamen  momenti  erit  tnonuisse : 
gravissimo  illos  errore  labi,  qui  tarn  perversa  argumentandi 
rations  utuntur.  Quicquid  enim  repugnat  legHms  inteUectus 
et  ratumis,  zOique  est  impossibile ;  qtwd  aiUem,  cum  rationis 
purte  sit  chjectum,  tegHms  cogmtionis  intuitiva  tanttwimodo 
non  subest,  non  item.  Nam  hie  dissenstis  inter  facultatem  sen- 
sitivam  et  intellectualem  {quarum  indclem  mox  eaponam),  nihil 
indigitaty  nisi,  quas  mens  ab .  intellectu  acceptas  fert  ideas  ab- 
stractas,  illas  in  concrete  exsequi  et  in  intuitus  commutare  ssepe- 
numero  non  posse.  Hcec  autem  rductantia  subjectiva  mentitur, 
ut  plurimum,  repugnantiam  aliquam  objectivam,  et  in^autos 
facile  faUit,  limitibus,  quibtcs  mens  humana  drcumscribitur, 
pro  iis  habitis,  quibus  ipsa  rerum  essentia  continetur.* 

*  Taanblation. 

*'  Hence  it  is  dear,  from  what  cacme  many  reject  the  notion  of  the  oon- 
tinuons  and  the  infinite.  They  take,  namely,  the  words  irrepreMtUable  and 
impo99ible  in  one  and  the  same  meaning ;  and,  according  to  the  forms  of  sen- 
snous  evidence,  the  notion  of  the  oontinuons  and  the  infinite  is  doubtless  im* 
pofl<^ble.    I  am  not  now  pleading  the  cause  of  these  laws,  which  not  a  few 
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Critice»*  who  are  most  ready  to  bxing  this  charge  of  pedantiy 
and  unintelligibility,  are  the  most  apt  to  overlook  the  important 
fact,  that,  besides  the  language  of  words,  there  is  a  language  of 
spirits — (sermo  interior) — and  that  the  fonner  is  only  the  vehicle 
of  the  latter.  Consequently  their  assurance,  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  philosophic  writer,  instead  of  proving  anything  against 
the  philosophy,  may  furnish  an  equal,  and  {cateris  paribus)  even 
a  stronger  presumption  against  their  own  philosophic  talent. 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English  metaph3rsician 
has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
judges,  there  will  be  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who 
bring  with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an  habit- 
ual aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  and  application  of 
which  are  not  evident  and  inmiediate.  To  these  I  would  in  the 
first  instance  merely  oppose  an  authority,  which  they  themselves 

Bchoolfl  haye  thought  proper  to  explode,  especially  the  former  (the  law  of 
oontinuity).  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  admonish  the  reader, 
that  those,  who  adopt  so  perverted  a  mode  of  reasoning,  are  under  a  griev- 
ons  error.  Whaterer  opposes  the  formal  principles  of  the  understaading 
and  the  reason  is  confessedly  impossible ;  but  not  therefore  that,  which  is 
therefore.not  amenable  to  the  forms  of  aentwnu  evidence,  because  it  is  ez- 
dusiyely  an  object  of  pure  intellect  For  this  non-coincidence  of  the  sensu- 
ous and  the  intellectual  (the  nature  of  which  I  shall  presently  lay  open) 
proTes  nothing  more,  but  that  the  mind  can  not  always  adequately  repre- 
sent in  the  concrete,  and  transform  into  distinct  images,  abstract  notions  do 
rived  from  the  pore  intelleet  But  this  ctxitradfction,  which  is  in  itself 
merely  suljective  (t.  «.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature  of  man),  too  often  passes 
for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility  in  the  object  (t. «,  the  notions  them- 
selves), and  seduces  the  incautious  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  human 
Acuities  for  the  limits  of  things,  as  they  really  exist* 

I  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  here  and  elsewhere  Kant  uses  the 
terms  intuition,  and  the  verb  active  (tfUum  Qermanice  aiuehauen)  for 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  correspondent  word,  exdusively  for  that 
which  can  be  represented  in  space  and  time.  He  therefore  consistently  and 
rightly  denies  the  possibility  of  intellectual  intuitions.  But  as  I  see  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  this  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  I  have  reverted  to  its  wider 
signification,  authorized  by  our  elder  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  term  comprehends  all  truths  known  to  us  without  a  nudiwn. 

From  Kant's  Treatise  De  mundi  tmaibUU  et  inteUigibilis  forma  eiprinei- 
piu,  1770.    [(Sect,  i  §  1.  Works,  voL  iil  pp.  126-7.)— S.  0.] 

*  [This  paragraph  and  the  seoond  sentence  of  the  following  are  nearly 
the  same  as  some  sentenoes  that  occur  in  Abhandlungen,  Phil  Schrift  pp, 
808-4.] 
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hold  venerable,  that  of  Lord  Bacon :  non  inutiles  ScienticR  exi^ 
timanda  sunt^  qtuirum  in  $e  nulltis  est  ttsus,  si  ingenia  actuint 
et  ordinervt.* 

There  are  others,  whose'  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable 
masmuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  their  moral  feelings  and  reU- 
gious  principles,  which  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  fatalists  and  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  had  perverted 
metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of  the  mysteries  and  indeed 
of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  others  even  to 
the  subversion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent  and  success- 
ful defender  of  the  Christian  faith  has  observed,  that  true  meta- 
physics are  nothing  else  but  true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the 
writers,  who  have  given  them  stich  just  offence,*- were  sophists, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of*  the  general  neglect  into  which  the 
scienr^e  of  logic  has  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than  metaphysicians, 
a  name  indeed  which  those  writers  were  the  first  to  explode  as 
unmeaning.  Secondly,  I  would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as 
there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  rvihdi  asavx6v  is  an  in- 
stinct and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will  there 
be  metaphysicians  and  metaphysical  speculations;  that  false 
metaphysics  can  be  effectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics 
alone  ;  and  that  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid  and  pertinent,  the 
truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the 
depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and 
the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,t  or  perhaps  Dr. 
Reid,^  and  Professor  Stewart.§     To  objections  from  this  cause,  it 

*  [De  Augment.  Scient.  vL  c  3.— S.  C] 

f  [Appendix  Q.]  t  [Appendix  K] 

%  [SchelUng  also  says  (in  Ahhandtungen^  Phil.  Schrift.  p. ^04),  "  Others 
were  not  prejudiced  against  nomenclature,  terminology, — the  spirit  of  sys- 
tem in  general, — but  only  against  thU  nomenclature,"  namely  that  of  £[ant ; 
which  he  attributes  to  their  haying  been  long  accustomed  to  the  statements 
of  Leibnitz,  who  had  communicated  his  philosophical  principles  fragmenta- 
rily,  in  letters  to  friends,  or  to  distinguished  and  great  Lords,  ever  vith 
much  forbearance  towards  preyailing  opinions,  and  on  that  account  with 
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u  a  sufficient  answer,  that  one  main  object  of  my  attempt  ww  to 
demonstrate  the  vagueness  or  insufficiency  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain  since  the 
revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose  to  attack  can  not 
subsist,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behing  the  mask  of  a  plan-, 
sible  and  indefinite  nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains.  It  is  the 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at  once  the  counterfeit 
and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true  and  manly  metaphysical  research. 
It  is  that  corruption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  apho- 
risming  eclectics,*  who,  dismissing  not  only  all  system,  but  all 
logical  connection,  pick  and  choose  whatever  is  most  plausible 
and  showy;  who  select,  whatever  words  can  have  some  sem- 
blance of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  expenditure 
of  thought ;  in  short  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  thing 
that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's  suspicion  of  their  igno- 
rance. This,  alas !  is  an  irremediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with 
it,  not  so  much  an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an 
utter  loss  of  taste  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  all  philosophy. 
Like  echoes  that  beget  each  other  amongst  the  mountains,  the 
praise  or  blame  of  such  men  roll  in  volleys  long  ader  the  report 
from  the  original  blunderbuss.  Seqtiacitas  est  potizis  et  coitio 
qiuim  consensus :  et  tamen  (quod  pessimum  est)  pusUlanimitas 
ista  non  sine  arrogantia  etfastidio  se  offertA 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice,  that  after  a  more  ac- 
curate perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imagination, 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
clusions are  not  so  consistent  with  his  as,  I  confess,  I  had  taken 
for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  Mr.  Southey's 
Omniana,  On  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  sense,  are  the  following 

less  of  sharpness  and  precision  than  is  suitable  to  scientific  explanation ;  or 
to  their  haYing  grown  stiff  in  the  school-language  and  method  of  Wolt — S.  C] 

*  [*'  Finally,  the  last  of  all,  through  the  impotent  sham  philosophy  of 
some  waterislAiuthors,  or  the  pandect  wisdom  of  aphoristic  eclectics,  had 
lost  aU  sense  and  taste,  not  perhaps  for  a  determined  system,  but  for  phi- 
losophy in  general,  before  Kant  had  published  a  syllabic  of  his  philosophy." 
TransL  {Abhandlungen,  Pha  Schrift.  p.  204.)     S.  C] 

f  Franc.  Baoonis  de  Verulam,  Notuh  Oroanuk.  [Aphorisms  LXZYII  and 

Lxxxvra.— S.  C] 
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sentenees  '  These  (the  hmnaa  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under 
the  different  senses  and  powers  :  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
&c.  ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  automatic ;  the  ima- 
gination, or  shaping  and  modifying  power;  the  fancy,  or  the 
aggregative  and  associative  power  ;  the  understanding,  or  the  reg- 
ulative, suhstantiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea- 
son, vis  theoretica  et  sciervtijica,  or  the  power  hy  which  we  pro- 
duce, or  aim  to  produce  unity,  necessity,  and  universality  in  all 
our  knowledge  hy  means  of  principles  it  priori  ;^  the  will,  or 
practical  reasop  ;  the  faculty  ^  choice  (Germanice,  Willkuhr) 
and  (distinct  both  from  thiB  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  sensor 
Hon  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to  include  under  the 
head  of  single  and  double  touch."  To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  in  question,  namely  the  words  {the  aggregative 
and  associative  power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  "  objection  is  only  that 
the  definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  to 
evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  as  to 
the  Fancy."t  I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  Mr.  Wordsworth  means  the  same  as,  and.  no  more 
than,  I  meant  by  the  aggregative  and  associative,  I  continue  to 
deny,  that  it  belongs  at  all  to  the  Imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence  of  Fancy  with 
Imagination  for  the  operation  of  the  latter  singly.  A  man  may 
work  with  two  very  difierent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each 
!ias  its  share  in  the  work,  but  the  work  efiected  by  each  is  dis- 
tinct and  different.  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  next 
dhapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back  much  further  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  required  or  permitted,  I  have  attached 
a  meaning  to  both  Fancy  and  Imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  preface.     He  will  judge. 

*  This  phrase,  dpHort,  is  in  common,  most  grossly  misunderstood,  and 
an  absurdity  burdened  on  it,  which  it  does  not  deserve  1  By  knowledge  cL 
prioriy  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  know  any  thing  previously  to  experi- 
ence, which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  having  once  known 
it  by  occasion  of  experience  (that  is,  something  acting  upon  us  from  with- 
out) we  then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre-existed,  or  the  experience  itself 
would  have  been  impossible.  By  experience  only  I  know,  that  I  have 
eyes ;  but  then  my  reason  coiftrinces  me,  that  I  must  have  had  eyes  in  order 
to  the  experience. 

1  riVefiice  to  the  Poetical  Workf  Vol  i.  p.  xxxiv.) 
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Would  to  Heaven,  I  might  meet  with  many  such  readers !  I 
will  conclude  with  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  :  "  He  to 
whom  all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and 
4eeth  all  things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit."* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON   THE   DCAGINATION,   OR   ESEUPLASTIO   POWER. 

O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depray'd  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all 
Endued  with  yarious  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending, 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
^         Proportion'd  to  each  kind    So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery :  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Han's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimM, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire :  to  animal  : 
To  intellectfial  I — give  both  life  and  sense. 
Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 
Reasoit  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being^ 
Discursive  or  intuitivcf 

*<Sane  si  res  corporales  nil  nisi  materiale  continerent,  v6rissime  dice- 
rentur  in  fluzu  consistere,  neque  habere  substantiale  quicquam,  quemadmo> 
dum  et  Platouid  olim  recte  agnovere. 

"  Hino  igitur,  prieter  pure  mathematica  et  phantasi»  subjecta,  collegi 
quiedam  metaphysica  solaque  mente  perceptibilia,  esseadmittenda:  et  maa- 
S2B  mater iali  principium  quoddam  superius  et,  ut  sic  dicam, /ormo^  adden- 
dum :  quandoquidem  onmes  veritates  rerom  oorporearum  ez  solis  axioma- 
tibus  logisticis  et  geometries,  nempe  de  magno  et  parvo,  toto  et  parte, 
figura  et  situ,  oolligi  non  possint ;  sed  alia  de  «au8a  et  effectu,  actianegue  et 

*  Jer.  Taylor's  ViapaeU.    [SundaJI    The  First  Decad  8.— a  O.] 
t  Par.  Lost    Book  v.  L  469. 
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pdBtionef  aooedere  debdant^  quiboB  ordinU  rerun  rafciones  SAlrentur.  Id 
priocipium  rernm,  an  hfre^^eiav  an  Tim  appellemus,  non  refert,  Biodo 
jneminerimus,  per  aolam  Vtritan  notiooem,  intdlig^biliter  ezplicarL"* 

JiiPofuu  voepuv 
Kpv^lav  To^iv, 
Xvpei  TI  ME20N 
Ov  Karaxtr^hf.^ 

De8  Cartes^  speaking  as  a  naturalisti  and  in  imitation  of 
Archimedes,  said,  give  me  matter  and  motion  and  I  will  construct 
you  the  universe.  We  must  of  course  understand  him  to  have 
meant :  I  will  render  the  construction  of  the  universe  intelligihle. 
In  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philosopher  says :  grant  me 
a  nature  having  two  contrary  forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to 
expand  infinitely,  while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  find 
itself  in  this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelligences 
with  the  whole  system  of  their  representations  to  rise  up  before 
you.  Every  other  science  pre-supposes  intelligence  as  already 
existing  and  complete  :  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  its 
growth,  and  as  it  were  represents  its  history  to  the  mind  from  its 
birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venerable  sage  of  Koenigsberg  has  preceded  the  march  of 

•  Leibniti.    Op.  T.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  53.— T.  iii.  p.  821. 

[The  first  sentence  of  this  quotation  is  from  the  treatise  of  Leibnitz  De 
fpsa  Naiura^  aive  de  Vi  intita  Aetionibusqne  ereaturamm,  §  8.  ed.  Erdmann. 
P.  L  p.  167  : — the  second  is  from  hia  Specimen  Dynanueumf  pro  admirandis 
yaiura  legibus  circa-  carporum  Vires,  et  wmtuat  ActioncM  detcgeruJUs  ei  ad 
nuu  causae  revocandie.  £z  Actis  Erudit.  Lips.  ann.  1696.  In  the  second 
extract  Mr.  0.  has  substituted  the  word  phantasia  for  imaginatiani,  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  sentence  rerum  for  farmam.  He  quoted  from  the 
edition  of  Lud.  Dutens,  a  Frenchman  resident  in  Britain,  as  I  learn  from 
Erdmann's  Prefiice,  In  which  it  is  mentioned  that  neither  his  collection  nor 
that  of  Raspe,  who  added  posthumous  works  of  Leibnitz,  contains  all  his 
philosophical  writings,  and  that  both  the  one  and  the  other /riM^ro  a  MUio- 
polie  quares,  imo  in  publieie  bibliothecis  desiderabis.  The  former,  however, 
is  at  the  British  Museum,  presented  by  himself  in  1800.  The  new  edition 
comprehends  only  the  philosophical  works, — ^the  l^peeifnen  Dynamicum  r» 
classed  among  the  mathematical, — ^bat,  as  Erdmann  himself  observes,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  judge  vtrum  eeripHo  aliqwiphUosophiea  indolis  eit  an 
non  tit.    See  Appendix  S. — S.  C] 

f  Synesii  Episoop.  Hymn,  iii  L  281. 

i  [This  first  paragraph  of  Chap,  xiii  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
sentence,  is  freely  translated  from  Transse.  Id,  first  §  of  Secfcicn  0.  p.  147. 
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this  master-thought  as  an  efiective  pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the  in- 
troductiou  of  negative  quantities  into  philosophy,  published  1763.* 
In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  «8saihng  the  science  of 
mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his  Analyst,! 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolf  did,  by  the  vain  attempt  of  de- 
ducing the  first  principles  of  geometry  from  supposed  deeper 
grounds  of  ontology,}  it  behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might  not  furnish  ma- 
terials, or  at  least  hints,  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  unset 
tied,  warring,  and  embroiled  domain  of  philosophy.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  mathemetical  method  had  indeed  been  attempted 
with  no  better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to  wear 
the  armor  of  Saul.  Another  use  however,  is  possible  and  of  far 
greater  promise,  namely,  the  actual  application  of  the  positions 
which  had  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry, 
mtUatis  mtUandis,   to   philosophical  subjects. i     Kant  having 

*  [  Vermehf  den  Begriff  der  negativen  Cfrdssen  in  die  WeUweisheit  einzufuh- 
ren.  An  attempt  towards  introdudng  the  idea  of  negative  magnitndeB 
into  philosophy,  1768.    Works,  vol.  L  p.  19.— S.  C] 

f  [The  Analyst  was  published  soon  after  Berkele/s  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Oloyne,  March  17,  1834.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  addressed  it  to  Dr. 
Ebilley  on  learning  from  Mr.  Addison  that  he,  "  who  dealt  so  much  in  dem- 
onstration," had  brought  Dr.  Garth  into  a  state  of  general  skepticism  or 
even  unbelief  on  religious  subjects,  as  appeared  in  the  latter's  last  illness. 
Its  whole  title  is  The  Analyst ;  or,  a  DvKoune  addressed  to  an  infidel  Mathe- 
matician :  wherein  it  is  examined  whether  the  object; principles^  and  infer- 
enoeSf  of  the  modem  Analysis  are  more  distinctly  conceived,  or  more  evidently 
dedvcedf  than  religious  mysteries  and  points  of  faith.  He  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished  a  strong  example  of  mathemati- 
cal uncertainty  and  £dlaoy.] 

i  [Cousin  represents  Wolf  as  having  improved  the  Leibnitzian  philoso- 
phy by  qualifying  it  in  some  directions  and  filling  it  up  in  others.  He 
seems  to  consider  his  mathematical  method  as  at  once  his  strength  and  his 
weakness — ^for  he  says — **  Son  merits  principal  consists  datis  Vunite^  la  solidite 
et  Venchainement  systemaUque  qt^il  sut  donner  d  tout  Vensemble  d  Vaidedela 
*  mithode  appelee  mathimaiique,  methods  qui,  selon  lui,  n*6toit  autre  ehofe  que 
rapplieation  laplusparfcUte  des  loisdu  raisonnement."  Then  after  enumerating 
the  defects  of  his  philosophy  he  sums  them  up  thus — **  EnfirC*  il  **  nigligea 
la  dietinetion  des  caraetires  propres  qui  ssparent  la  phUosophieet  les  mathi- 
matiqu^s  dans  leur  forme  et  leur  maiiire,**  (Manuel  vol.  ii.  176-6.)  I  sup- 
pose that  no  man  before  Kant's  day  had  seen  this  distinction  so  clearlj*.  and 
laid  it  down  so  determinately,  as  did  the  sage  of  RocDin^sherg. — S.  O.] 

g  [Kant  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  Vcrsuch  already  referred  to :  *^  llie  OM 
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Diiefly  illustrated  the  utility  of  euch  an  attempt  in  the  qnestiona 
of  space,  motion,  and  infinitely  small  quantities,  as  employed  hy 
the  mathematician,  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  and 
the  transfer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigation.*  Opposites, 
he  well  ohserves,  are  of  two  kinds,-  either  logical,  that  is,  such  as 
are  ahsolutely  incompatihle ;  or  real  without  heing  contradictory. 
The  former  he  denominates  Nihil  negativtMn  irreprcRsentabiU, 
the  connection  of  whieh  produces  nonsense.  A  hody  in  motion 
is  something — Aliquid  cogitabile ;  hut  a  hody,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion,  is  nothing,  or,  at  most, 
air  articulated  into  nonsense.  But  a  motory  force  of  a  hody  in 
one  direction,  and  an  equal  force  of  the  same  hody  in  an  opposite 
direction  is  not  incompatihle,  and  the  result,  namely  rest,  is  real 
and  representahle.  For  the  purposes  of  mathematical  calculus 
it  is  indifierent  which  force  we  term  negative,  and  which  positive, 
and  consequently  we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that,  which  hap- 
pens to  he  the  principal  ohject  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  man's 
capital  he  ten  and  his  dehts  eight,  the  suhtraction  will  he  the 
same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  negative  deht,  or  the  deht 
negative  capital.  But  in  as  much  as  the  latter  stands  practi- 
cally in  reference  to  the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sura 
as  10 — 8.  It  is  equally  clear  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  op- 
posite directions,  hoth  heing  finite  and  each  distinguished  from 
the  other  hy  its  direction  only,  must  neutralize  or  reduce  each 
other  to  inaction.  fNowthe  transcendental  philosophy  demands ; 
first,  that  two  forces  should  he  conceived  which  counteract  each 
other  by  their  essential  nature  ;  not  only  not  in  consequence  of 
the  accidental  direction  of  each,  but  as  prior  to  all  direction,  nay. 

which  may  be  made  of  mathematics  in  philosophy  consiets  either  in  an  imi- 
tation of  the  method  or  in  the  real  application  of  their  positions  to  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophy."  He  shows  the  ill  success  of  the  former  attempt,  and 
that  the  troublesome  non  liquet  would  not  yield  to  all  this  pomp  of  demon- 
stration.--S.  0.]  * 

*  [Ibid.  1.  Abflch.  Works,  i.  25-38.  Mr.  C.  repeats  the  teaching  of  the  Ver- 
ntch,  in  Lmguage  of  Ms  own,  till  he  comes  to  the  application,  "  It  is  equally 
dear,"  Ac— S.  0.] 

f  [The  reader  may  compare  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  and  the  following 
one  with  the  doctrine  of  the  TVanatc.  Id.  especially  the  section  entitled  De- 
duction  der  productiven  Afnehaung^  pp.  156-186.  But  the  sontenceff  of  the 
B.  L.  are  not  the  same  with  those  of  Sclielling,  nor  is  the  application  of  th« 
analogy  suggested  by  Kant  made  in  the  Tramsc.  Id. — S.  C] 
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as  the  primary  forces  from  which  the  conditions  of  all  possible 
directions  are  derivative  and  deducible :  secondly,  that  these 
forces  should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  both  alike  in- 
destructible. The  problem  will  then  be  to  discover  the  result  or 
product  of  two  such  forces,  as  distinguished  from  the  result  of 
those  forces  which  are  finite,  and  derive  their  difierence  solely 
^om  the  circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  have  formed 
a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  difierent  kinds  of  force,  and  of 
their  difierent  results  by  the  process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it 
will  then  remain  for  us  to  elevate  the  tliesis  from  notional  to  ac- 
tual, by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  in- 
herent indestructible  yet  counteracting  forces,  and  the  results  or 
generations  to  which  their  inter-penetration  gives  existence,  in 
the  living  principle  and  in  the  process  of  our  self-consciousness. 
By  what  instrument  this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  will  discover, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is  possi 
ble.  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no 
less  than  a  poetic  genius,  which  is  difierenced  from  the  highest 
perfection  of  talent,  not  by  degree^but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  Uie  two  assumed  forces  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions ;  the  power  which 
acts  in  them  is  indestructible  ;  it  is  therefore  inexhaustibly  re- 
ebullient  ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  these  two 
forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible ;  and  as 
rest  or  neutralization  can  not  be  this  result ;  no  other  conception 
is  possible,  but  that  the  product  must  be  a  tertium  aliquid^  or 
finite  generation.  Consequently  this  conception  is  necessary. 
Now  this  tertium  aliquid  can  be  no  other  than  an  inter-pene- 
tration of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  oi  both 

•  #  ##  *  •  4fe  *  * 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press,  when  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  a  friend,  whose  practical  judg- 
ment I  have  had  ample  reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose 
taste  and  sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  the 
decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  with  less  tact  and 
feeling. 

'':Dear  C. 

"  Tou  ask  my  opinion  concerning  your  Chapter  on  the  Im- 
agination, both  as  to  f/^  impressions  it  made  on  myself^  and  as  to 
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those  which  I  think  it  will  make  on  the  Public,  i.  e.  that  part  of 
the  public,  who,  from  the  title  of  the  work  and  from  its  forming  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  a  volume  of  poems,  are  iikely  to  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  your  readers, 

"  As  to  myself,  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my 
understanding,  your  opinions  and  method  of  argument  were  not 
only  so  new  to  me,  but  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all  I  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  comprehended 
your  premises  sufficiently  to  have  admitted  them,  and  had  seen  the' 
necessity  of  your  conclusions,  I  should  still  have  been  in  that  state 
of  mind,  which  in  your  note  in  Chap.  IV,  you  have  so  ingeniously 
evolved,  as  the  antithesis  to  that  in  which  a  man  is,  when  he  makes 
a  bull.  In  your  own  words,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  on  my  head, 

"  The  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  better 
represent,  than  by  supposing  myself  to  have  known  only  our  light 
airy  modem  chapels  of  ease,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
been  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  one  of  our  largest  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  of  autumn,  *  Now  in  glimmer,  and 
now  in  gloom  ;^  often  in  palpable  darkness  not  without  a  chilly 
sensation  of  terror  ;  then  suddenly  emerging  into  broad  yet  vision- 
ary lights  with  colored  shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  all  decked 
with  holy  insignia  and  mystic  symbols  ;  and  ever  and  anon  coming 
out  full  upon  pictures  and  stone-work  images  of  great  men,  with 
whose  names  /  was  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with  coun- 
tenances and  an  expression,  the  most  dissimilar  to  all  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those  names.  Those  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  venerate  as  almost  superhuman  in  magnitude  of  in- 
tellect, I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work  niches,  as  grotesque 
dwarfs  ;  whih  the  grotesques,  in  my  hitherto  belief,  stood  guarding 
the  high  altar  with  all  the  characters  of  apotheosis.  In  short,  what 
I  had  supposed  substances  were  thinned  away  into  shadows,  while 
everywhere  shadoios  were  deepened  into  substances : 

If  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  Beem*d, 
For  each  seem'd  either  I* 

^  Tet  after  all,  I  could  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you  had 
quoted  from  a  MS,  poem  of  your  own  in  the  Feiend,  and  applied 

m 
«  [Milton's  Par.  Lo8t»  Book  ii.  1.  669.— S.  C] 
VOL.  m.  Qf 
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to  a  toark  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  though  with  a  few  of  th$  words 
altered : 

— -^  An  Orphic  tale  indeed, 

A  tale  obicure  of  high  and  paasiooate  thoTights 

To  a  9trange  mude  chanted  1* 

^Be  assured^  however^  that  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  your 
great  book  on  the  constructive  philosophy,  which  you  have 
promised  and  announced :  and  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  under- 
stand it.  Only  I  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the  dark  cave 
of  Trophomus  with  you^  there  to  rub  my  own  eyes,  in  order  to 
make  the  sparks  and  figured  flashes^  which  I  am  required  to  see. 

"  So  much  for  myself  But  as  for  the  Public  I  do  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw  the  Chapter 
from  the  present  work^  and  to  reserve  it  for  your  announced  trea- 
tises on  the  Logos  or  communicative  intellect  in  Man  and  Deity. 
First^  because  imperfectly  as  I  understand  the  present  Chapter^  '1 
see  clearly  that  you  have  done  too  much^  and  yet  not  enough.  You 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  so  many  links^from  the  necessity  of  com- 
pression^ that  what  remains^  looks  (if  I  may  recur  to  my  former 
illustration)  like  the  fragments  of  the  winding  steps  of  an  old 
ruined  tower.  Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argument  {at  least  one 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  more  forcible  with  you)  is,  that  your  read- 
ers will  have  both  right  and  reason  to  complain  of  you.  This 
Chapter  which  can  not,  when  it  is  printed,  amount  to  so  little  as 
an  hundred  pages,  will  of  necessity  greatly  increase  the  expense  of 
the  work  ;  and  every  reader  who,  like  myself,  is  neither  prepared 
nor  perhaps  calculated  for  the  study  of  so  abstruse  a  subject  so  ab- 
strusely treated,  will,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  be  almost  entitled  to 
accuse  you  of  a  sort  of  imposition  on  him.  For  who,  he  might 
truly  observe,  could  from  your  title-page,  to  wit,  *  My  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions,"  published  top  as  introductory  to  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  have  anticipated,  or  even  conjectured,  a  long  trea- 
tise on  Ideal  Bealism,  which  holds  the  same  relation  in  abstrusenesa 
to  Plotinus,  as  Flotinus  does  to  Flato.  It  will  be  well,  if  already 
you  have  not  too  much  of  metaphysical  disquisition  in  your  work, 
though  as  the  larger  part  of  the  disquisition  is  historical,  it  will 
doubtless  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  to  whose  un- 
prepared minds  your  speculations  on  the  esemplastic  power  would 

*  [Coleridge's  Poetic  Works,  p.  169.] 
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be  utterly  unintelligible.  Be  aeeuted^  if  you  do  publish  this  Chap- 
ter  in  the  present  work,  you  vfill  be  reminded  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
Sirisy  announced  as  an  Essay  on  Tar-water^  which  beginning  vfith 
Tar  ends  with  the  Trinity^  the  omne  wsibWe  forming  the  interspace. 
I  say  in  the  present  work.  In  that  greater  work  to  which  you  have 
devoted  so  many  years,  and  study  so  intense  andvarums,  it  will  be 
in  its  proper  place.  Tour  prospectus  will  have  described  and  an- 
nounced both  its  contents  and  their  nature ;  arid  if  any  persons 
purchase  it,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
they  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 

"  /  could  add  to  these  arguments  one  derived  from  pecuniary 
motives,  and  particularly  from  the  probable  effects  on  the  sale  of 
your  present  publication;  but  they  would  weigh  little  with  you 
compared  with  the  preceding.  Besides,  I  have  long  observed,  that 
arguments  drawn  from  your  own  personal  interests  more  often  act 
on  you  as  narcotics  than  as  stimulants,  and  that  in  money  concerns 
you  have  som^  small  portion  of  pig-nature  in  your  moral  idiosyn- 
crasy, and,  like  these  amiable  creatures,  must  occasionally  be  pulled 
backward  from  the  boat  in  order  to  make  you  enter  it  All  success 
attend  you,  for  if  hard  thinking  and  hard  reading  are  merits,  you 
have  deserved  it. 

"  Your  affectionate,  cfec." 

In  consequence  of  this  very  judicious  letter,  which  produced 
complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  shall  content  myself  for  the 
present  with  stating  the  main  result  of  the  chapter,  which  I  have 
reserved  for  that  future  puhlication,  a  detailed  prospectus  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

The  Imagination  then  I  consider  either  as  primary,  or  second- 
ary. The  primary  Imagination  I  hold  to  he  the  living  power 
and  prime  agent  of  all  human  perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in 
the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of^reation  in  the  infinite  I  am.* 
The  secondary  Imagination  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former, 
co-existing  with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still  as  identical  with  the 
primary  in  the  kind  of  its  agency,  and  difieiing  only  in  degree, 

*  [This  last  clause  "  and  as  a  repetition,''  <bc  I  find  stroked  out  in  a  oopy 
of  the  B.  L.  oontainiDg  a  few  MS.  marginal  notes  of  the  author,  which  are 
printed  in  this  edition.  I  think  it  hest  to  preserve  the  sentence,  while  I 
mention  the  author's  judgment  upon  it,  especially  as  it  has  been  quoted.-^ 
«.  0. 
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and  in  the  mode  of  its  operation.*  It  diwolvea,  diffuses,  disii- 
pates,  in  order  to  re-create  :  or  -wbere  this  process  is  rendered  im- 
possible, yet  still  at  all  events  it  struggles  to  idealize  and  to  unify. 
It  is  essentially  vital,  even  as  all  objects  (as  objects)  are  essen 
tially  fixed  and  dead.t 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  to  play  with 
but  fixities  and  definites.  The  fiincy  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
mode  of  memor/  emancipated  from  the  order  of  time  and  space ; 
while  it  is  blended  with,  and  modified  by  that  empirical  phenom 
enon  of  the  will,  which  we  express  by  the  word  Choice.  But 
equally  with  the  ordinary  memory  the  Fancy  must  receive  all  its 
materials  ready  made  from  the  law  of  association. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OCCASION  OF  THE  LTRICAL  BALLADS,  AND  THE  OBJECTS  ORIGINALLT 

PROPOSED ^PREFACE   TO   THE    SECOND    EDITION ^THE    ENSUINa 

CONTROVERST,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  AORIHONT — ^PHILOSOPmC    DEFINI- 
TIONS OF  A  POEM  AND  POETRY  WITH  SCHOLIA. 

During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  "Wordsworth  and  I  were  neigh- 
bor8,t  our  conversations  turned  firequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the 
power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colors  of 
imagination.  The  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset  diffused  over  a  known  and 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  practicability  of 
combining  both.     These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.     The  thought 

*  [Oompare  this  distinction  with  that  of  the  Productiye  and  Reproduo- 
tiye  Imagination  giyen  in  the  section  on  the  Transcendental  Syntheeia  of 
the  Imagination  {iynihetU  ipecioia)  in  the  Kritik  der  reinen  VemunfL 
Works,  vol  ii.  p.  14.  t.  2.] 

f  [For  what  is  said  of  objects  in  the  last  sentence  see  IVanase,  Id  p.  68 
Abhandlungm,  FfaiL  Schrift  p.  224] 

t  [In  1797-8,  whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  at'AHbzton.— .fiUL] 
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Mggegted  itself— (to  which  of  ug  I  do  not  recollect) — ^that  a 
series  of  poems  might  he  composed  of  two  sorts,  la  the  one,  the 
incidents  and  agents  were  to  he,  in  part  at  least,  supernatural ; 
and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of 
tlie  aiSections  hy  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
natbraily  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real.  And 
real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who, 
from  "Whatever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  him- 
self under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life  ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  village  and  its 
vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling  mind  to  seek 
after  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  they  present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  ;  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  my  endeavors  should  be  directed  to 
persons,  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  ;  yet  so 
as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these  shadows  of  im- 
agination that  willing  siuspension  of  disbelief  for  the  moment, 
which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analo- 
gous to  the  supernatural,  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to 
the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world  before  us  ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but 
for  which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish 
solicitude  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and 
hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

With  this  view  I  wrote  The  Ancient  Maeiner,  and  was  pre- 
paring among  other  poems.  The  Dark  Ladie,  and  the  ChriSta- 
BEL,*  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal  than 
I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  indus- 
try had  proved  so  much  more  successfrd,  and  the  number  of  his 
poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of  forming 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poems  written  in 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty,  and  sustained  dic- 
tion, which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.      In  this  form  the 

•  [The  Ancient  Mariner,  Poet  W.  p.  219.— Christabel,  ibid.  p.  289.— The 
Dark  Ladie,  P.  W.  p.  119.— .S«.] 
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Lyrk.il  Ballads  were  publifihed  ;*  and  were  presented  by  him 
as  an  experiment,  whether  subjects,  which  from  their  nature  re* 
jected  the  usual  ornaments  and  extra-coUoquial  style  of  poems 
in  general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of  ordinary 
life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest,  which  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar business  of  poetry  to  impart.  To  the  second  edition  he  added 
a  preface  of  considerable  length;!  in  which,  notwithstanding 
some  passages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  under- 
stood to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to  poetry  of  all . 
kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  indefensible  all  phrases  and 
forms  of  speech  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfortunate- 
ly, I  think,  adopting  an  equivocal  expression)  called  the  language 
of  real  life.t  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  original  genius,  however 
mistaken  its  direction  might  be  deemed,  arose  the  whole  long- 
continued  controversy.  For  firom  the  conjunction  of  perceived 
power  with  supposed  heresy  I  explatn  the  inveteracy  and  in  some 
instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  passions,  with  which 
the  controversy  has  been  conducted  by  the  assailants. f 

*  [The 'first  yolome  of  the  Lyrical  Bollads  was  published  in  1*798.— J^] 

f  [The  second  edition,  with  an  additional  volume  and  the  preface,  was 
published  in  1800. — Ed] 

J  [*'  The  first  volume  of  these  Poems  has  already  been  submitted  to  gen- 
eral perusal  It  was  published  as  an  experiment,  which  I  hoped  might  be 
of  some  use  to  ascertain  how  far,  by  fitting  to  metrical  arrangement  a  se* 
lection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  that  sort 
of  pleasure  and  that  quantity  of  pleasure  may  be  imparted,  which  a  Poet 
may  rationally  endeavor  to  impart"     Preface  P.  W.  il  p.  808. — Ed.] 

§  [In  illustration  of  these  remarks  or  the  allusions  that  follow,  the  Edi- 
tor gave  rather  copious  extracts  from  the  K  Review  of  Oct.  1807,  Nov. 
1814,  and  Oct.  1815,  which  I  believe  that,  after  all,  he  would  have  felt  it 
not  worth  while  to  reprint ;  and  I  therefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
those  specimens  of  the  criticisms  of  thirty  years  sioce  in  their  own  place. 
I  think  it  right  however  to  preserve  the  Editor's  comment  upon  them,  which 
is  as  follows : — 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  literature  in  this  country  that 
the  critiques  contained  in  the  Edinboro'  Review  on  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Coleridge^  should  be  known  and  reperused  in  the  present  day ; — ^not  as 
reflecting  any  special  disgrace  on  the  writers — (for  as  to  them,  the  matter 
and  tone  of  these  essays  only  showed  that  the  critics  had  not  risen  above 
the  level  of  the  mass  of  their  age) — ^but  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  immediate  popularity,  though  it  may  attend,  can  never  be  a  test  oi^ 
exoellenoe  in  works  of  the  imagination ;  and  of  teaching,  if  possible,  the 
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Had  Mr.  Woidsworth's  poems  been  the  silly,  the  childish 
things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  described  as  being ;  had 
they  been  really  distinguished  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets 
merely  by  meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought ;  had 
they  indeed  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 

duty  and  adyantages  of  respect  for  admitted  geoiua,  eyen  when  it  pursues 
a  path  of  its  own  making.  Just  consider  what  was  the  effect  of  all  the 
scorn  and  ridicule  of  Wordsworth  by  whub  the  Edinboro'  Reriew,  the 
leading  critical  Journal  of  the  nation  for  a  long  time,  distinguished  itself 
for  twenty  years  together.  A  great  Uiugh  was  created  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  letters,  and  the  poet's  expectation  of  pecuniary  profit  was  de- 
stroyed. Public  opmion  was,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  set  against 
the  reception  of  works,  which  were  always  allowed  to  be  innocent,  and  are 
now  eyerywhere  proclaimed  as  excellent ;  and  for  the  same  space  of  time  a 
great  man  was  defrauded  of  that  worldly  remuneration  of  his  yirtuous  la- 
bors, which  the  authors  of  friyolous  noyels  and  licentious  poems  were  per- 
mitted— and  in  some  instances  helped — during  the  same  period  to  obtain 
for  their  compositions.  To  make  the  lesson  perfect,  it  has  pleased  Heayen 
to  let  Wordsworth  himself  hye  to  see  that  reyolution  legitimated  which  he 
and  his  compeers,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  different  ways  and  degrees, 
together  wrought ;  and  to  read  his  own  defence  and  praise  in  the  pages  of 
the  same  work  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite  productions  were  once 
pronounced  below  criticism. — Ed. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  these  remarks  in  the  main,  I  yenture  to  obsenre 
that  in  my  mind  they  ascribe  too  much  influence  upon  the  early  ikte  of 
Mr.  W.'s  poems  to  the  R  Reyiew.  That  those  poems  were  not  generally 
admired  from  the  first,  was,  in  my  opinion,  their  awn  faulty  that  is  to  say, 
arose  principally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  consequently, 
though  old  as  the  world  itself^  in  one  way,  yet  in  another,  a  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun.  Noyelty  is  delightful  when  it  is  understood  at  once,  when  it 
is  but  the  old  familiar  matters  newly  set  forth;  but  here  was  a  new  world 
presented  to  the  reader  which  was  also  a  strange  world,  and  most  of  those 
who  had  grown  to  middle  age  acquainted  with  the  old  world  only,  and 
chiefly  with  that  part  of  it  which  was  least  like  Wordsworth's, — ^the  hither 
part,  out  of  sight  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  old  English  Poets  in  gen- 
oral,  could  neyer  learn  their  way,  or  find  themselyes  at  home  there. 

Periodical  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  create  public  taste  and  opin- 
ion :  I  belieye  it  does  no  more  than  strongly  reflect  and  thereby  concentre 
and  strengthen  it  The  fashionable  journal  is  expected  to  be  a  mirror  of 
public  opinion  in  its  own  party,  a  brilliant  magnifying  mirror,  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  public  may  see  itself  look  large  and  handsome.  Woe  be  to  the 
mirror  if  it*  presumes  to  giye  pictures  and  images  of  its  own  1 — ^it  will  &1! 
to  the  ground,  eyen  if  not  shiyered  at  once  by  popular  indignation.  Such 
publications  depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  public  which  they  are  to 
teach,  and  must  therefore,  like  the  pastor  of  a  yoluntary  flock,  pipe  only 
tfuch  tunes  as  suit  their  auditor's  sense  of  harmony.    They  can  not  afibrd  to 
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parodies  and  pietended  ioiitatioiu  of  them ;  they  must  harre  sunk 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have 
dragged  the  piefiEU^  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admirers.  They  were 
ibund  too  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  reading  public,  but 

make  yentnres,  like  warm-hearted  disinterested  indiTidoaU.  It  is  far  from 
my  mteDti<Hi  to  deny,  that  the  boldest  things  are  often  said,  the  most  ex- 
trayagant  noyelties  broaohed  in  publioations  of  thia  kind :  thai  the  strongest 
and  most  sweeping  assertions,  fit^  as  might  be  supposed,  to  startle  and 
shock  even  the  oold  and  careless, — ascriptions  of  saintly  excellence  to  men 
whose  michristian  acts  of  duplicity  or  cruelty  are  undenied  and  undeniable 
— of  worse  than  human  foUy  and  wickedness  to  men,  whom  millions  haye 
regarded  with  reyerential  gratitude,  and  this  in  the  way  of  mere  assertion, 
with  no  attempt  at  prool^  or  only  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shade  of  one, — 
references  to  the  authority  of  accusers,  who  are  themselyes  resting  their 
vague  and  yiolent  charges  on  the  authority  of  preyious  accusers  and  bitter 
enemies — ^will  neyer  be  yentured  upon  in  the  public  journal  We  haye  had 
evidence  enough  in  our  day  to  the  contrary.'  Still  I  aver  that  such  things 
are  not  d(xie  till  nothing  but  truth  and  charity  is  risked  in  the  doing  of 
them ;  till  the  mass  of  readers  are  known  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that 
these  bold  utterances  will  moye  them  not  at  all,  or  only  with  a  pleasurable 
excitement.  Again,  the  dilef  contributors  to  the  leading  periodicals  are  for 
the  most  part  a  class  of  persons  opposed  to  essential  noyelty ;  able  men 
more  or  less  adyanced  beyond  the  period  of  imiMressible  youth,  whose  intel- 
lectual frame  is  iet, — who  are  potent  in  exposing  new  follies  and  false  pre- 
tensions ;  but  slow  to  understand  the  fresh  products  of  genius,  unwilling 
even  to  believe  in  them.  It  is  by  the  young,  or  at  least  by  the  youthful, 
that  accessions  to  the  old  stores  of  thought  and  imagination  are  welcomed 
and  placed  in  the  treasury.  Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  journal, 
whidb  especially  professed  faith  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  be  open-eyed  to  modem  excellence,  should  have  shown  itself 
blind  to  the  merits  of  a  body  of  poetry,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
its  noblest  and  most  refined  characteristics,  is  more  amply  and  energetically 
manifested  than  in  any  other.  When  the  luminary  first  appear^  above 
the  horizon,  those  admirers  of  new  light  declared  it  ta  be  nothing  better 
than  green  cheese,  yet  assailed  it  with  as  violent  outcries  as  if  they  thought 
it  was  able  to  set  ike  world  on  fira  If  these  criticisms  excited  "  a  great 
laugh,"  this  Bhow»  with  how  little  expenditure  of  wit  a  great  laugh  may  be 

*  For  some  considerable  evidence  on  these  points  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Note  10  in  YoL  ii«  (pp.  656-878),  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  new  work,  The 
Biission  of  the  Comforter,  d^  which  contains  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  charges  brought  against  Martin  Luther  of  late  years,  including  those  of 
Bossuet,  and  a  most  animated  and  luminous  exposure  of  the  perversions  and 
transmutations,  rather  than  misrepresentations,  of  his  teaching,  imputable 
to  certain  reviewers. 
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ohiefly  among  young  men  of  strong  sensibility  and  meditative 
minds ;  and  their  admiration  (inflamed  perhaps  in  some  degree 
by  opposition)  was  distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might  aknost 
say,  by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and  the  intellectual 
energy  of  the  author,  which  was  more  or  less  consciously  felt, 
where  it  was  outwardly  and  even  boisterously  denied,  meeting 
with  sentiments  of  aversion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at  their 
consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticism,  which  would  of  itself 
have  borne  up  the  poems  by  the  violence  with  which  it  whirled 
them  round  and  round.  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  them  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly  seem 
to  authorize,  I  never  concurred ;  but  on  the  contrary  objected  to 
them  as  erronoous  in  principle,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appear- 
ance at  least)  both  to  other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the 
author's  own  practice  in  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  them- 
selves. •  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  de- 
excited  ;  for  whatever  talents  in  that  way  the  writers  may  have  possessed 
and  on  other  occasions  shown,  I  think  they  displayed  none  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  same  kind  of  attack  has  been  repeated 
of  late  years  with  a  far  more  canning  malice  and  amusing  injustice,  without 
exciting  any  general  laughter  at  all,  simply  because  the  time  for  laughing 
at  a  great  poet  is  over  and  gone.  If  any  laughter  is  heard  now  it  is  but  an 
echo  of  the  past : — ^if  there  be  any  minds  that  have  been  dwelling  in  caves 
under  the  earth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  they  may  suppose  that 
Wordsworth^s  fame  has  never  risen  above  the  horizoa  Not  that  every 
man  of  sense  must  needs  bow  down  before  it ;  there  are  clever  persons  who 
deny  the  greatness  of  Milton;  some  ingenious  critics  have  pronounced 
Homer  a  barbarian,  others  have  decried  ShakSpeare,  many  have  l^ed 
upon  Pindar  as  a  "  crazy  fellow,"  and  Spenser  is  thought  even  by  some  of 
the  poetical  a  very  great  bore.  In  like  manner  there  may  be  a  man  of 
sense  who  has  no  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings ;  but 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  power  and  influence  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mind  of 
the  age  in  relation  to  poetry.  The  laughter  of  thirty  years  ago  must  have 
been  chiefly  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  great  concep 
tion  of  the  Poet  entertained  by  a  few,  and  the  small  conception  which  the 
many  were  then  alone  able  to  form  of  it  "  He  strides  on  so  £fir  before  us," 
said  Mr.  Coleridge  of  his  Mend,  "that  he  dwarfs  himself  in  the  distance.* 
People  saw  him  as  a  dwarf  yet  had  a  suspicion  that  he  might  in  reality  be 
a  giant.  One  advantage  of  the  present  time  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  this, 
that  poetry  is  not  now  the  ftuhion.  We  bestow  our  "  ignorance,  ineapa 
bUity  and  prewmptionr  or  at  least  our  superficiality,  incompetence  and 
hastiness  on  the  religious  tract  or  controversial  pamphlet,  and  poetry 
is  resigned  to  those  who  have  a  true  taste  for  it  and  study  it  in  eamesft* 
-S.O.] 
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graded  this  prefatory  dlsquidtion  to  the  end  of  his  second  volume^ 
to  be  read  or  not  at  the  reader's  choice.*  But  he  has  not,  as 
&r  as  I  can  discover,  announced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  controversy,  in 
which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  frequent 
conjunction  of  my  name  with  his,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare 
once  for  all,  in  what  points  I  coincide  with  the  opinions  supported 
in  that  preface,  and  in  what  points  I  altogether  difier.  But  in 
order  to  render  myself  intelligible  I  must  previously,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  explain  my  views,  first,  of  a  Poem ;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence. 

The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  distinc- 
tion ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve  him- 
self constantly  aware,  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In  order 
to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually 
separate  its  distinguishable  parts ;  and  this  is  the  technical  process 
of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  wa  must  then  restore  them 
in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity,  in  which  they  actually  co-exist ; 
and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem  contains  the  same 
elements  as  a  prose  composition ;  the  difiereuce  therefore  must 
consist  in  a  difierent  combination  of  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
different  object  being  proposed.  According  to  the  difference  of 
the  object  will  be  the  difierence  of  the  combination.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  the  object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations  by  artificial  arrangement ;  and 
the  composition  will  be  a  poem,  merely  because  it  is  distinguished 
from  prose  by  metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  poem  to 
the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days  in  the  several  months ; 

*  ["  The  obeervations  prefixed  to  that  portion  of  these  Yohimes  which 
was  publiflhed  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Lyrical  BaUads,  have  bo 
little  of  a  special  application  to  the  great  part  of  the  present  enlarged  and 
dlTereified  collection,  that  they  could  not  with  propriety  stand  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  it  Not  deeming  it,  however,  expedient  to  suppress  that  exposi- 
tion, slight  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  the  feelings  which  had  determined  the 
choice  of  the  subjects,  and  the  principles  which  had  regulated  the  composi- 
tion of  these  Pieces,  I  have  transferred  it  to  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
to  be  attended  to,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Reader."  Pref  to  edition 
of  1815. 

This  prefiiee  is  now  to  be  found  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  808,  of  the  edition  of  1840 
-JEil 
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**  Thirfy  dajs  hath  Sepeember, 
April,  Jane,  and  NoTember,"  ifco. 

and  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a  particular 
pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recurrence  of  sounds  and 
quantities,  all  compositionB  that  have  this  charm  superadded, 
whatever  be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difference  of  object  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  distinction.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths ;  either  of 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  or  of 
facts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and  that 
of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may  result  firom  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate  end.  In 
other  works  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate 
purpose  ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
author,  not  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  is 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be 
baffled  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in  which 
no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  Bathtlltts  even 
of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of  Virgil,  from  disgust  and  aver- 
sion !  * 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  a  work  not  metrically  composed ;  and  that  object  may 
have  been  in  a  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romances. 
Would  then  the  mere  superaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without 
rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not  contain  in 
itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre  be 
superadded,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it. 
They  must  be  such,  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  atten- 
tion to  each  part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurr^ice  of 
accent  and  sound  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  final  definition 
then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded.  A  poem  is  that  species 
of  composition,  which  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  proposing 
for  its  imtnediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  other 
species — (having  this  object  in  common  with  it) — it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the  whde,  as  is 
compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification  from  each  component 
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Controversy  is  not  seldom  excited  in  oonseqoence  of  the  dispu 
tants  attaching  each  a  difierent  meaning  to  the  same  word ;  and 
in  lew  instances  has  this  been  more  strilcing,  than  in  disputes  con 
.eming  the  present  subject.  If  a  man  chooses  to  cail  every  com- 
position a  poem,  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  uncontroverted.  The  distinction  is  at  least 
competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.  If  it  were  sub- 
joined, that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  afiecting,  as  a 
tale,  or  as  a  series  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this 
as  another  fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  UgUitncUe  poem,  I 
answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and 
explain  each  other;  all  in  their  proportion  hannonizing  with, 
and  supporting  the  purpose  and  known  influences  of  metrical  ar- 
rangement. The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praises 
of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or  dis- 
tiches, each  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  roader 
to  itself,  becomes  disjoined  from  its  context,  and  forms  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
an  unsustained  composition,  from  which  the  reader  collects  rapidly 
the  'general  result  unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The 
reader  should  be  carried  forward,  not  meroly  or  chiefly  by  the 
mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  ex- 
cited by  the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself  Like  the  motion 
of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellect- 
ual power ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the  air : — at  every 
step  he  pauses. and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment collects  the  force  which  again  carries  him  onward.  PrtK- 
cipitandus^  est  liber  spiritm,  says  Petronius  most  happily.*    The 

*  [Iliese  words  occur  in  the  poBsage  in  which  PetroniuB  is  supposed  to 
attack  Lucan.  Cateri  enim,  out  fion  viderunt  viam  qua  irietur  ad  carmen, 
avt  vi9am  timuerunt  caleare.  Eeee,  bdli  eivUU  ingent  optts  qtii$qui8  aUigerit, 
nut  plenua  Uteris,  tub  onere  labeiur,  JUfwi  tnim  ret  gesUe  vertibut  ccmpre- 
hendenda  euntt  gwni  longe  meliut  Hittorici  faciunt ;  ted  per  ambages,  Deo- 
rumque  minitteria,  etfabulotum  tententiarum  tormentum  pracipitandus  ett 
liber  tpiriiut;  vt  potiut  fureniis  animi  vaticinaiio  apparent,  quam  religiotm 
*>rati<»iit  sub  tettibut  fidet :  tanquam  ti  placet  hie  impetut,  etiamsi  ftondum 
recepit  ultimam  manum,  Saiyrie.  p.  68,  edit  Lug.  Bat,  1623.  And  then  fol- 
lowi  a  specimen  of  a  new  Phartalia,  which  a  great  many  learned  critioi,  to 
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•pithet,  liber,  here  balances  the  preceding  rerb ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  The  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,*  furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contradistinguish- 
ing objects  of  a  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah — (indeed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  book) — ^is  poetry  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense ;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange 
to  assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to 
the  word.  Poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can  be,  nor 
ought  to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be 
produced,  the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with 
the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  efi^cted  than  by  such  a 
studied  selection  and  artificial  arrangement,  as  will  partake  of  one, 
though  not  a  peculiar  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again  can  be 
no  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal 
attention  than  the  language  of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial 
or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  some  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  Fancy  and  Imagination  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  What  is  poetry  ? — ^is  so  nearly  the  same  question  with, 
what  is  a  poet  ? — ^that  the  answer  to  the  one  is  inVDlved  in  the 
solution  of  the  other.     For  it  is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the 

the  confusion  of  ordinary  readers,  prefer  to  Lucan's.  Donza  says,  m  kune 
impetum  pluris  facere,  quam  treeenta  Cordubtdensis  illitu  volumina. — JScL"] 

PetroniuB  I — all  the  muses  weep  for  thee, 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory. — 

60  speaks  Cowper  in  a  strong  paasage  upon  this  "  polish'd  and  high  finished 
foe  to  truth,"  in  his  poem  called  the  Progress  of  Error.  Southey's  edit.  vol. 
y'uL  pp.  155,  156.— S.  C] 

*  [Telluris  Theoria  Sacra,  London,  1681 :  by  Thomas  Burnet,  D.D.  The 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  order  of  King  Charles,  and  was  in  a 
sixth  edit  in  1726.  The  author,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  Master  of  Sut- 
ton's Hospital,  London,  wrote  also  De  Statu  Mortwtrum  et  Jiesurgentium, 
and  several  other  hooks,  died  Sep.  27, 1715.— ^  C] 
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poetic  genius  itself,  which  suBtains  and  modifies  the  images, 
thoughts,  and  emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 

The  poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul 
of  man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties  to 
each  other  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity.  He 
diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity,  that  blends,  and  (as  it  were) 
fase^,  each  into  each,  hy  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to 
which  I  would  exclusively  appropriate  the  name  of  Imagination. 
This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  understanding, 
and  letained  under  their  irremissive,  though  gentle  and  imno 
ticed,  control,  laxU  effertur  habenis,  reveals  itself  in  the 
balance  or  reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities  :  of 
sameness,  with  difierence ;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete ;  the 
idea  vrith  the  image  ;  the  individual  with  the  representative ; 
the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness  with  old  and  familiar  objects  ; 
a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  with  more  than  usual  order ; 
judgment  ever  awake  and  steady  self-possesuon  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement ;  and  while  it  blends  and  har- 
monizes the  natural  and  the  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to 
nature  ;  the  manner  to  the  matter ;  and  our  admiration  of  the 
poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the  poetry.  Doubtless;  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  the  soul — (and  his  words  may  with  slight 
alteration  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropriately,  to  the  poetic 
Imagination) — 

Doubtless  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 
Bodies  to  fpirit  by  sublimation  strange, 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  bums, 
As  we  our  food  into  oiu*  nature  change. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  their  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things ; 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

7%iM  does  she,  when  from  individual  slates 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds ; 
Which  then  re-clothed  in  divers  names  and  fates 
Steal  access  through  the  senses  to  our  minds.* 

Finally,  Good  Sense  is  the  Body  of  poetic  genius,  Fancy  its 

*  [Of  the  Soul  of  Mad,  s.  4.    Mr.  Ooleridge's  alteratioiiB  are  printed  m 
italics.— ^.1 
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Drapery,  Motion  its  Life,  and  Imagination  the  Soul  that  is  every- 
virhere,  and  in  each ;  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelli- 
gent whole.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  SPECIFIC  SYMPTOMS  OF  POETIC  POWER  ELUCIDATED  IN  A  CRIT- 
ICAL ANALYSIS  OF  SHAKSPEARE's  VENUS  AND  ADONIS,  AND  RAPE  OF 
LUCRECE.t 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of  practical 
criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraisement  of  works  more  or  less 
imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  bo  deemed  promises  and  specific  symp- 
toms of  poetic  power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  deter- 
mined to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  produc- 
tive nature.  In  this  investigation,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  do 
better,  than  keep  before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest 
genius,  that  perhaps  human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad 
mindedt  Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
LucRECE ;  works  which  give  at  once  strong  promises  of  the 
strength,  and  yet  obvious  proofs  of  the  immaturity  of  his  genius. 
From  these  I  abstracted  the  following  marks,  as  characteristics 
of  original  poetic  genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  ex- 
cellence is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in  varying  the 
march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  ma- 
jestic rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted 
by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predominant. 

*  [The  reader  is  referred  generally  to  Mr.  Coleridge  s  Lectures  on  Shak- 
ipeare,  IV.  pp.  19-22.— ^d] 

t  [See  Works,  IV.  pp.  48-50.— ^<i.] 

X  Av^p  fivpiovovg^  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  from  a  Greek  monk, 
^ho  applies  it  to  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  I  might  have  said,  that  I 
Jive  reclaimed,  rather  than  borrowed  it :  for  it  aeema  to  belong  to  Shaka- 
>earo,  dejure  iingtdari^  et  ( •  privilegio  natnra. 
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The  delight  in  richnesB  and  gweetness  of  Bound,  even  to  a  faulty 
excess,  if  it  he  evidently  original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily 
imitahle  mechaniBm,  I  regard  as  a  highly  favorahle  promise  in 
the  compositions  of  a  young  man.  The  man  that  hath  not  mubic 
in  his  soul*  can  indeed  never  be  a  genuine  poet.  Imagery, — 
(even  taken  from  nature,  much  more  when  transplanted  from 
hooks,  as  travels,  voyages,  and  works  of  natural  history), — affect- 
ing incidents,  just  thoughts,  interesting  personal  or  domestic 
feelings,  and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combination  or  intertex- 
ture  in  the  form  of  a  poem, — may  all  by  incessant  efibrt  be 
acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  qf  talent  and  much  reading,  who, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic 
reputation  for  a  natural  poetic  genius  ;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the  sense  of  mu- 
sical delight,  with  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  this  together  with  the  power  of  reducing  multitude  into 
unity  of  efiect,  and  modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  pre- 
dominant thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  but 
can  never  be  learned.  It  is  in  these  that "  poeta  nascitur  nonfit'* 
2.  A  second  promise  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  subjects  very  re- 
mote from  the  private  interests  and  circumstances  of  the  writei 
himself  At  least  I  have  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  takek 
immediately  from  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  expe* 
riences,  the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivocal 
mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  power 
We  may  perhaps  remember  the  tale  of  the  statuary,  who  hao 
acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses, 
though  the  rest  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indifferently  with  ideal 
beauty;  till  his  wife,  elated  by  her  husband's  praises,  modestly 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  his  constant  model.  In  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  this  proof  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  ex- 
cess. It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit  more  intuitive,  more 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  characters  themselves,  not 
only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing 
the  whole  before  our  view ;  himself  meanwhile  unparticipating 
in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, which  had  resulted  from  the  eneigetic  fervor  of  his  own 

*  [*<  Tlie  man  that  hath  not  miuio  in  bimsell'*— Merohaat  of  Venioe,  iv 
ML  1.—^ 
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qiirit  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it  had  bo  accurately  and  pro* 
foundly  contemplated.  I  think,  I  should  have  conjectured  from 
these  poems,  that  even  then  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled 
the  poet  to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working  him  in,  prompting 
him — ^by  a  series  and  never  broken  chain  of  imagery,  always 
vivid  and,  because  unbroken,  often  minute ;  by  the  highest  efibrt 
of  the  picturesque  in  words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted  ;* — ^to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual  language, 
that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look 
and  gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  the  players.  His  Venus  and  Adonis  seem  at  once  the 
characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  those 
characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors.  You  seem  to  be  told 
nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear  every  thing.  Hence  it  is,  from  the 
perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playful  nature  of 
the  thoughts  and  images;  and  above ^aU  from  the  alienation, 
and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloofness  of 

*  ["  Consider  liow  lie  paints,"  says  Mr.  Oarlyle,  "  he  bas  a  great  power 
of  risioLi ;  seizes  the  very  type  of  a  thing ;  presents  that  and  nothing  more. 
You  remember  the  first  view  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite ;  red  pinnacle,  red 
hot  oome  of  iron  glowing  through  the  immensity  of  gloom ; — so  viyid,  so 
distinct,  visible  at  once  and  forever !  It  is  as  an  emblem  of  the  whole 
genius  of  Dante."  "  Milton,"  says  Lessing  in  his  Laokoon,  "  can  indeed  fill 
no  galleries.  Yet  is  the  Par.  Lost  the'first  Epic  after  Homer  no  whit  the 
less  because  it  affords  few  pictures,  than  the  History  of  Christ  is  a  Poem, 
because  we  can  not  put  so  mueh  as  a  nail's  head  upon  it  without  hitting  on 
a  place  which  has  employed  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  artists."  "  A  poetic 
picture  is  not  necessarily  that  which  can  be  converted  into  a  material  pic- 
ture ;  but  every  stroke  or  combination  of  strokes,  by  which  the  Poet  mjUces 
his  object  so  sensuous  to  us,  that  we  are  more  conscious  of  this  object  than 
of  his  words,  may  be  called  picturesque.''  Thus  Dante's  squilla  da  lonteno 
(Purg.  a  viii.  1.  6)  may  well  be  called  a  picture.  His  picture  words  have 
not  done  much  for  the  material  painter's  art,  if  we  may  judge  by  Flaxman's 
iUustrations.    The  famous  image  in  the  Purgatorio 

solo  guardando 
A  guisa  di  leon  quando  si  poeie, 
is,  as  has  been  shown,  not  a  mere  presentation  of  "piciurable  matter,^  but 
a  picture  ready  drawn  and  "  so  clearly  visible  that  the  pencil  can  not  make 
its  outline  clearer."  (See  Art.  on  Pindar.  Q.  Review,  Mardi  1884.)  Yet  it 
would  be  nothing  in  a  material  painting,  because  the  illustration  and  th^ 
thing  illustrated  coold  not  be  given  together. — S.  C] 
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the  poet's  own  feelings,  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  onee  the 
painter  and  the  analyst ; — ^that  though  the  very  snbject  can  not 
but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  nerer  was 
poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account.  Instead  of  doing  aa 
Ariosto,  and  as,  still  more  offensively,  Wieland  has  done,  instead 
of  degrading  and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of 
love  into  the  struggles  of  concupiscence  ; — Shakspeare  has  here 
represented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  preclude  all  sym- 
pathy vtrith  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's  notice  among  the  thou- 
sand outward  images,  and  now  beautiful,  now  fanciful  circum- 
stances, which  form  its  dresses  and  its  scenery  ;  or  by  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty  or 
profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active  mind  has  de- 
duced from,  or  connected  with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents. 
The  reader  is  forced  into  too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the 
merely  passive  of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  a\^akened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct  emotion,  as 
the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  while  a 
strong  gale  is  driving  it  onward  in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  images,  however  beautiful, 
though  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  and  as  accurately  repre- 
sented in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  characterize  the  poet 
They  become  proofs  of  original  genius  only  as  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  a  predominant  passion  ;  or  by  associated  thoughts  or 
images  awakened  by  that  passion  ;  or  when  they  have  the  efiect 
of  reducing  multitude  to  unity,*  or  succession  to  an  instant ;  or 
lastly,  when  a  human  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  to  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit. 

Which  shoots  its  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air.f 

In  the  two  following  lines  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable, nothing  which  would  preclude  them  from  forming,  in 
their  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem  : 

Behold  yon  row  of  pines,  that  shorn  and  boVd 
Bend  from  the  sea-bhist,  seen  at  twilight  eve. 

*  ["  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  possess  imagination  in  its  highest  form, — 
that  of  stamping  il  piu  nelF  ufM."    Table  Talk,  VL  p.  497. 

"  The  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variety ;  it  sees  all 
things  at  onoe,  il  piU  ndV  uno."    lb.  p  518.— JUL] 

t  [France.    An  Ode    Mr.  C's  P.  W.  p.  104.— Ja.] 
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Snt  with  a  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  same  words  would 
be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of  topography,  or  in  a  descrip- 
ive  tour.     The  same  image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of  poetry 

hoB  conveyed : 

Yon  row  of  bleak  and  visioiiary  pinea, 
By  twilight  glimpse  discerned,  mark !  how  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  sea-blast,  all  their  tresses  wild 
Streaming  before  them. 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means  as  an  instance, 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  had  in  view,  and  in  which 
Shakspeare  even  in  his  earliest,  as  in  his  latest,  works  surpasses 
all  other  poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and  a 
passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided  by  any  pre- 
vious excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at  once  in  hfe  and  in 
power, — 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
FlaUer  the  moantain  tops  with  sovereign  eye."* 

**  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come — 

« -  «  *  *  «  » 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endared, 
And  the  Bad.augurs  mock  their  own  presage  . 
Incertainties  now  crown  theniselves  assured, 
And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since  spite  of  him,  FU  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monoment, 
When  tyrant's  crests,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent*"! 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  characteristic  of 
poetic  genius  does  the  imagery  become,  when  it  moulds  and 
colors  itself  to  the  circumstances,  passion,  or  character,  present 
and  foremost  in  the  mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  of  this  ex- 
cellence, the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Lear, 
Othello,  in  short  to  which  not  of  the  "  great,  ever-living ,  dead 
man's^'  dramatic  works  ?  Impemme  copiafedU  How  true  it 
is  to  nature,  he  has  himself  unely  expressed  in  the  instance  of 
]ove  in  his  98th  Sonnet. 

*  [Shakspeare's  88d  Sonnet.— jESi]  f  [Sonnet  ovii.— .£».] 
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**  From  70a  bare  I  been  absent  in  tht  spiii^, 
When  proud-pied  April  drest  ic  all  its  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  ever  j  thing ; 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap*d  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  diiferent  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  teU, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them,  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
Tliey  were,  tho*  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
Ai  with  your  shadow,  J  with  theie  didpfayT* 

Scarcely  lesB  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less  indiBpenBable 

mark 

Tovi/iov  fitv  iroiijTov 


doTic  ^f*a  yewaiov  Xdxoi,^ 


will  the  imagery  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the  power  of  the 
painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest  image  of  succession  with 
the  feeling  of  simultaneousness  : — 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embraoe 
Of  those  fair  arms,  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs  apace ; — 

Look  I  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  th*  shy, 
80  glides  he  in  tJu  night  from  Venus*  eye.% 

4.  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  would  prove  m- 
deed  but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly  with  the  former  ;— 
yet  without  which  the  former  could  scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree, 
and  (even  if  this  were  possible)  would  give  promises  only  .of  tran- 

•  [See  Table  Talk,  VL  p.  452.  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  general  view  of 
Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  and  also  Mr.  Knight's  valuable  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  that  beautiful  edition  of  our  great  poet  by  which  he  has  rendered 
V}  signal  and  enduring  a  service  to  the  cause  of  dngUsh  literature. — Ed."] 

f  [Aristoph.  Eatue,  v.  96-7.  Mr.  Frere,  in  the  tone  of  the  Bacchus  of 
ae  play,  translates  thus : 

There's  not  one  hearty  Poet  amongst  them  all 
That's  fit  to  risque  a^  advef|urou8  valiant  phrase. 

tiuj^  it  is  obvious  that  Mi*.  Coleridge  meant  by  yovifwc  noiijr^Cf  the  gennine 
poet— .fiii] 
I  [Venus  and  Adonia— .SU:] 
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atory  fiaslies  and  a  meteoric  power ; — ^is  depth,  and  energy  of 
thought.  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at 
the  same  time  a  profound  philosopher.  For  poetry  is  the  blos- 
som and  the  fragrancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts, 
human  passions,  emotion,  language.  In  Shakspeare's  poems  the 
creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war 
embrace.  Each  in  its  excess  of  strength  seems  to  threaten  the 
extinction  of  the  other.  At  length  in  the  drama  they  were  rec- 
onciled, and  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.  Or  like  two  rapid  streams,  that,  at  their  first  meeting 
within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually  strive  to  repel  each 
other  and  intermix  reluctantly  and  in  tumult ;  but  soon  finding 
a  wider  channel  and  more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and 
flow  on  in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and 
Adonis  did  not  perhaps  allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions. 
But  the  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to  favor  and  even  demand  their 
intensest  workings.  And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare's  manage 
ment  of  the  tale  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quahty. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former 
poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited  by  the  same  impetuous 
vigor  of  thought,  and  diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same 
activity  of  the*  assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties  ;  and 
with  yet  a  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  knowledge  and 
reflection;  and  lastly,  with  the  same  perfect  dominion,  often 
domination,  over  the  whole  world  of  language.  What  then  shall 
we  say  ?  even  this  ;  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature  ; 
no  automaton  of  genius  ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration  pos- 
eessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it ;  first  studied  patiently, 
meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till  knowledge,  become 
habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and 
at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  which  ho 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that 
power,  which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  sum- 
mits of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer  not 
rival.  While  the  former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  aU 
the  forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Proteus  of 
the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attracts  all  forms  and  things 
to  himself,  into  the  unity  of  his  own  ideal.  All  things  and 
modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ; 
while  Shakspeare  becomes  all  things,  yet  forever  remaining  him- 
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•elf.*     0  what  great  men  hast  thon  not  produced,  England,  my 
country  ! — Truly  indeed — 

W(B  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongae, 
Which  ShakBpeare  spake ;  the  £uth  and  morals  hold. 
Which  Ifilton  held.    Id  every  thing  we  are  spnuig 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  mamfoldf 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

STHIiaNG  POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  POETS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  AGE  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES ^WISH  EXPRESSED  FOR  THE  UNION  OF  THE  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC MERITS  OF  BOTH. 

Christendom,  from  its  first  settlement  on  feudal  rights,  has 
been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  imperfectly  organized,  that 
a  similar  spirit  will  be  found  in  each  period  to  have  been  acting 

*  ["  Shakspeare's  poetry  is  characterless,  that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
indiridual  Shiakspeare ;  but  John  Milton  is  in  every  line  of  the  Paradise 
Lost."    Table  Talk,  VL  p  812.— JSi] 

t  [Mr.  Wordsworth's  P.  W.  iiL  p.  190,  edit  1840-—^ 
[Mr.  Wordsworth's  noble  Preface,  often  referred  to  in  these  pages,  eon- 
tains  as  high  a  tribute  to 

that  mighty  orb  of  song 

The  diyine  Milton 

(to  quote  the  author's  words  in  another  place)  as  one  great  poet  could  pay 
to  another.  (See  also  his  three  fine  sonnets  relating  to  MUtbn,  Poet 
Works,  iiL  pp.  188-90.)  It  would  have  been  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of 
Milton's  prose — though  such  prose  as  none  but  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
could  have  written.  If  matter  is  apiritus  in  coagvlo^  as  some  philosophers 
aver,  this  grand  Miltonio  prose  may  fiuicifblly  be  called  poesU  in  coofftUa. 
Tet  I  think  it  is  more  truly  and  properly  prate  than  the  high-strained  pas- 
sages of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Dante  is  by  some  accounted  a  greater  poet  than  Milton,  as  being  a  greater 

*  "  When  Leibnitz  calls  matter  the  sleep-state  of  the  monads,  or  whex* 
Hemsterhuis  names  it — dengeronnenen  Oeist — curdled  spirit, — there  lies  a 
meaning  in  these  expressions,  ifce."    Dranase.  Id.  p.  190.    See  also  lit.  Re- 

V.  p  221. 
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in  all  its  memben.  The  study  of  Shakspeare's  poems — (I  do 
not  include  his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  deserve 
that  title) — ^led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  contem- 
porary poets  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  But  my 
attention  was  especially  fixed  on  those  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to 

philosopher ;  I  think  that  he  showed  the  philosopher  in  his  poetry  too 
much  to  be  the  best  of  poet«,  especially  in  the  Paradiio.  A  poet  diould 
avoid  science^  which  is  eyer  in  a  process  of  change  and  development,  and 
abide  by  the  fixed  and  eternal ;  great  part  of  that  thirteenth  century  lore 
contained  in  Dante's  poem  is  dead,  and  but  for  the  poetic  spices  with  which 
it  is  embalmed,  and  the  swathe-bands  of  the  poetic  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served, would  bng  since  have  been  scattered  abroad,  like  any  uosepulchred 
dust  and  ashes.  I  am  here  speaking  of  physics  and  metaphysics :  if  wise 
reflections,  just  sentiments  and  deep  moral  and  spiritual  maxims  are  referred 
to  in  this  comparison,  then  surely  the  English  poet  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  thought  and  stiU  more  in  expression.  Philosophy  in  the  song  of 
Hilton  is  better  harmonized  with  poetry  than  in  that  of  Dante ;  it  is  fused 
into  the  poetic  mass  by  something  accompanying  it  which  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  moral  being ;  or  it  is  introduced  obli^piely,  with  a  touch  of  ten- 
derness, which  brings  it  into  unison  with  the  human  actions  and  passions  of 
the  poem,  as  in  that  beautiful  passage, 

Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired — ^ 

which  seems  so  like  a  new  voice  of  Tfie  Preacher^  pathetically  satirizing 
the  efforts  of  man  after  speculative  knowledge  and  insight  There  is  to  be 
sure  some  fictitious  or  defunct  astronomy  and  ipherology  in  the  great  poem 
of  Milton  •,8  but  it  is  lightly  touched  on  and  imaginatively  presented ;  com- 
pare the  passages  that  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  espe- 
cially that  noble  speech  of  the  Angel*  in  the  eighth  book,  with  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  the  Paradiso  ;  surely  the  later  poetry  is  to  the  earlier 
as  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  so  far  does  it  exceed  in  richness  and  poetic  grace. 
Bijucarra  Teologia  I  says  a  Commentator  on  a  passage  in  the  Purgatorio 
(0.  iii.  L  18).  Buaarra  Filosofia  may  we  say  of  that  in  the  Paradiso  (0.  i 
at  the  eAd),  which  begins  finely,  but  ends  with  making  specific  gravity  de- 
pend upon  original  sin;  unless  nothing  but  a  fanciful  flight  is  intended 
What  a  pomp  of  philosophy,  exchums  M.  Merian,  speaking  of  this  passage, — 
and  all  to  usher  in  a  foolery  I  "  Every  great  poet  is  a  profound  philoso- 
pher :"  that  is,  he  sees  deep  into  the  life  and  soul  of  the  things  which  are 
already  known — ^and  has  a  special  mastery  over  them ;  but  is  not  necessarily 
beyond  his  age  in  speculative  science.  Certainly  this  can  not  be  predicate 
either  of  Dante  or  of  Milton. 

I  own  myself  of  the  vulgar  herd  in  greatly  preferring  the  first  to  the 
other  sections  of  Dante's  Poem — ^nay  even  ventm*e  to  think,  that  if  it  had 

'  Par.  Lost,  h  iL  1.  555-61.  s  Ih  h  iii.  L  481,  et  seq. 

*  lines  89-178. 
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the  death  of  Shakspeare ;  that  being  the  country  in  which  the 
fine  arts  had  been  most  sedulously,  and  hitherto  most  successiully 
cultivated.  Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual genius,  the  properties  common  to  the  good  writers  of  each 
period  seem  to  establish  one  striking  point  of  difference  between 
the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of  the 

not  been  both  more  strildng  tban  those  two  other  parts  in  its  general  strue- 
fture  and  more  abundant  in  passages  of  power  and  of  beauty,  the  Divina 
Commedia  would  never  have  been  a  famous  poem  at  alL  The  mere  plan  of 
describing  the  unseen  world  in  three  divisions  would  not  have  made  it  so; 
there  were  Paradise  Losts  before  Milton's  which  it  would  be  time  lost  to 
read.  Milton  is  finer  in  Hell  thar  in  Heaven,  finest  of  all  in  his  earthly 
Paradise,  and  Dante's  Inferno  is  better  than  his  Purgatorio  or  Paraaisot  be- 
cause he  could  put  more  of  this  earth  into  it,-^conform  it  more  to  the  only 
world  the  form  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with.  Men  can  not  make  bricks 
without  straw  nor  fine  houses  without  bricks  or  stones,  nor  fine  poems 
without  sensuous  material 

The  Divina  Commedia  is  more  considerable  in  religion  and  ecclesiastical 
politics,  I  think, — on  whMh  last  head  there  was  some  accordance  betwixt 
its  author  and  Milton, — than  for  its  philosophy ;  the  highest  conception  of 
it  is  that  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  it  is  **  the  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages  ren- 
dered rhythmically  visible" — ^the  voice  of  "  ten  Christian  centuries ;" — "  the 
Thought  they  lived  by  bodied  forth  in  everlasting  music"  Its  author  is 
great,  as  Mr.  0.  observes,  from  "  fiery  emphasis,"  and  intensity  rather  than 
from  comprehensiveness  or  catholicity  of  spirit  His  was  "not  a  great 
Catholic — ^was  even  a  narrow  sectarian  mind."  If  Mediaevalism  in  Dante's 
day  was  a  sectarian  thing,  cut  off  from  thought  expanding  beyond  it — then^ 
when  the  torch  had  not  been  kindled  in  the  hand  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  re- 
volt against  the  dominant  Aristotelianism  was  yet  to  begin,  what  must  it  be 
now,  when  thought  has  been  expanding  during  six  more  centuries,  whilst  It 
remains  fixed,  rigid — not  lifeless  as  a  mummy — ^but  imprisoning  the  life  it 
has  with  bands  and  cerements  in  a  body  of  death  I 

But  Dante's  imagination  was  as  medieval  as  his  theology  and  philosophy ; 
hovering  continually  between  the  horrible  sublime  and  the  hideous  gro- 
tesque, and  sometimes  saved  only  from  the  ridiculous  by  the  chaste  severity 
of  a  style  which  is  the  very  Diana  of  poetical  compositions.  Witness, 
amongst  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  his  Minos,  whom  he  has  equipped  with  a  tail 
long  and  lithe  enough  to  go  nine  times  round  his  body  1 — the  wise  conqueror 
and  righteous  judge  is  degraded  into  a  worse  monster  than  the  Minotaur,  in 
order  that  he  may  indicate  every  circle  in  a  fimtaetic  hell  down  to  the  ninth 
and  last  How  \f6uld  Pindar  have  been  horror  stricken  to  see  the  Hero  thus 
turned  into  a  hideous  automaton  sign-post  1  In  Dante's  hands  the  demigod 
sinks  into  the  beastman,  while  in  those  of  Milton  devils  appear  as  deities,  fit 
indeed  to  obtain  adoration  from  the  dazzled  mind, — not  frightful  fiends  but 
wicked  angels — specious  and  seductive  as  they  actually  are  to  the  human 
hmrt  and  imagination.    Milton  has  borrowed  from  Dante,  bat  how  has  he 
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pieeent  age.  The  remark  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  sister  art 
of  painting.  At  least  the  latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  former. 
In  the  present  age  the  poet — (I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  generally,  and  without  allusion  to  individual  names) — 
seems  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  main  objecti  and  as  that  which  is 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  art,  new  and  striking  images ;  with 

multiplied  his  splendore,  how  nobly  exchanged  his  "  detestable  horrora"'  for 
a  pageantry  of  Hell  that  Ikr  exceeds  the  luminous  pomp  of  hU  Paradise  in 
sublimity  and  beauty  I 

We,  -who  feel  thus  oan  enter  into  Mr.  Garlyle*s  high  notion  of  Dante's 
genius,  yet  own  the  justice  of  Mr.  Landor's  searching  and  severe  criticism 
upon  the  products  of  it,  though  the  two  views  appear  dissimilar  as*  day  and 
night.  The  one  displays  the  D.  0.  under  a  ridi  moonlight,  which  clothes 
its  dreary  flats  and  rugged  hollows  with  sublime  shadow ;  the  other  under 
a  cold  keen  dawning  daylight,  which  shows  the  whole  landscape,  but  not  its 
noblest  oountenanoe.  Mr.  0.  so  fiir  idecUizet  his  Hero  Poet,  that  without 
keeping  out  of  view  his  characteriistio  faults  he,  with  a  far  finer  economy, 
converts  them  into  cognate  virtues ;  the  poet's  stem,  angry  temper,  for  in- 
stance, appears  through  Mr.  0.*s  glorifying  medium  like  earnest  sincerity, 
religious  severity,  a  spiritual  sadness ;  and  he  contrasts  his  "  implacable, 
grim-trenchant  fkoe**  with  his  "  soft  ethereal  soul**  more  beautifully  perhaps 
than  quite  truthfully ;  for  Dante's  soul  was  not  all  softness.  Indeed  it 
escapes  this  powerful  advocate  that  the  heroic  poet  was  bitter.  Are  the 
noblest  minds  embittered  then  by  evil  and  calamity  ?  Do  they  clothe  them- 
selves tnfh  euriing  aa  with  a  ffarmerU,  and  forget  that  judgment  as  well  as 
vengeance  belongs  to  God  I  Dante's  soul  was  full  of  pity,  say  other  apolo- 
gists, but  he  deemed  it  sinful  to  commiserate  those  whom  Qod's  justice  had 
condemned .  Justice  forsooth ! — and  how  knew  he  whom  Gk)d  had  condemned — 
that  He  had  sunk  Brutus  and  Oassius  into  the  nethermost  pit,  and  doomed 
poor  Pope  Oelestine  to  be  wasp-stung  to  all  eternity  on  the  banks  of 
Acheron  ?  I  deny  not  his  pity  or  his  piety ;  yet  I  say  that  thus  to  fabri- 
cate visions  of  divine  wrath  upon  individuals  was  a  bad  sign  both  of  his  age 
and  of  himself — ^the  sign  of  a  violent  and  presumptuous  spirit  Again,  are 
the  noblest  minds  moody  and  mournful  as  Dante  is  described  to  have  been  I 
Bather  they 

bate  no  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  b^ar  up  and  steer 

Right  onward. 

Thus  did  John  Mlton,  whom  with  Mr.  Landor  I  can  not  help  honoring  and 
admiring  above  any  other  poet  of  past  times  except  Shakspeare.  His  in- 
deed was  what  Mr.  Oarlyle  ascribes  to  Johnson,  "a  gigantic  calmness"— nay 
more,  an  almost  angelic  serenity  and  cheerfulness ;  to  judge  from  the  tone 
of  his  writings  with  which  the  tenor  of  his  life  seems  to  agree. — S.  C] 

'  For  a  striking  account  of  these  "detestable  horrors"  see  "Mr,  Leigh 
Hunf  s  Fancy  and  Imagination. 

VOL.  lU'  11 
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incidMiU  that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  cariosity.  Both 
his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  much  as  possible, 
specific  and  individual,  even  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his 
diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
less. The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  previous  system,  and 
acknowledges  no  justifying  principle  but  that  of  the  writer's  con- 
venience ;  or  else  some  mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  which 
one  couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as  that  the 
occasional  differences  appear  evidently  to  arise  from  accident,  or 
the  qualities  of  the  language  itself,  not  from  meditation  and  an 
intelligent  purpose.  And  the  language  iirom  Pope's  translation 
of  Homer,  to  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,*  may,  notwithstanding 
some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too  faithfully  characterized,  as 
claiming  to  be  poetical  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  it  would 
be  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though  alas !  even 
our  prose  writings,  nay  even  the  style  of  our  more  set  discourses, 
strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  themselves  out  in  the  soiled 
and  over-worn  finery  of  the  meretricious  muse.  It  is  true  that 
of  late  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  qui 
most  popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  recurrence 
to  plain  sense  and  genuine  mother  English  is  far  from  being  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  the  composition  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public 
harangues  and  the  like  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and 
yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
heads  together  to  construct  it.  Nay,  even  of  those  who  have 
most  rescued  themselves  fivm  this  contagion,  I  should  plead  in- 
wardly guilty  to  the  charge  of  dupUcity  or  cowardice,  if  I  with- 
held my  conviction,  that  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their 
native  tongue  with  that  jealous  care,  which  the  sublime  Dante 
in  his  tract  De  la  volgare  Eloqtienza,  declares  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  a  poet.f     For  language  is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind ; 

*  First  published  in  1803. 

f  [See  L  a  zix.  s.  iL  o.  i  The  spirit  breathing  in  this  Fragment  may  jus- 
tify what  Mr.  C.  says ;  but  Dante  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the  expres- 
sion attributed  to  him  in  the  text — Bd] 

It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded  to  the  following  passage, 
which  I  found  written  by  his  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Joan  of 
Arc. 

Degne  di  tammo  stilo  sono  le  somme  Case,  do  i^  VAmore^  la  Libertdj  la 
Virt^t  rimmortalitd,  e  quelle  altre  Cote  che  per  cagion  di  ease  aono  ndla 
Menu  nostra  concepuii;  per  che  per  niun  Accidente  non  nanofatUvUL 
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and  at  oiioe  oontainft  the  trophioB  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of 
its  future  conquests.  Animadvertey  says  Hobbes,  quam  sit  ah 
improprietate  verbarunt  pronum  homimbus  prolabi  in  errares 
drea  ipsas  res!^  Sat  [vero],  says  8etmerti4S,f  in  hoc  mUE 
hrevitate  et  naturte  obscuritate,  remm  est,  quibus  coghoscendis 
temples  i^npendatur,  ut  [conftms  et  multivocis\  sermonibtes  in- 
ieiligendis  iUudoonsttmere  opus  non  sit.  [Eheu  !  qiiantas  strages 
pairavere  verba  ntMlaj  quuB  tot  dicwnt  ub  nihil  dicunt ; — nubes 
potSMSy  e  quibus  et  in  rebus  poHtids  et  in  ecdesia  turbines  et 
Umitrua  erumpunt  /]  Et  Proinde  recte  dictum  putamus  a  Flo- 
tone  in  Ghrgia :  ^s  di'  lA  b^bfiaxa  aldsl,  etfaerai  nal  rd  nq6ty^aia : 
et  €d>  EpictetOy  d^jt^  nwSHasag  ^  x&¥  dyoft&ronf  inlaxBiptg :  et 
prudentissime  Galenvs  scribit,  ^  rwy  dvo/A^tay  /^^<n$  ragaxdetati 
nal  T^i'  1©!'  nqotyfi&jwv  iixiTaq&rts^  y»w<7*v. 
Egregie  vero  J,  C,  Scaliger,  in  Lib.  L  de  Plantis:  Est 

OuardiH  advnque  cicaeunOt  e  discerna  quello  che  dicemo :  e  quando  vuole 
queste  aomme  Cose  puramente  eantare,  prima}  bevendo  nel  Fonte  di  JSliconOf 
ponga  aicuramente  a  T^iocordata  Xyra  it  sommo  PUttro,  e  eostxanatamente 
eomineL  Ma  a  fare  questa  Oanzone^  e  quette  Divitionef  eome  m  dee — qu\  i 
la  JHffieoltaf  qm  i  la  Fatica  :  perdd  ehe  fiud  9ema  Aeume  ^Ingegno,  n«  senza 
Asnduitd,  d^Arte^  ne  eenza  Ahito  di  Sciefue,  non  at  poirdfare,  E  queali  tono 
qudlif  ch^l  Poeta  nel  L.  VI  de  la  Eneide  ehiami  Diletti  da  Dio^  edala  ardente 
Virta  alzati  al  Cielo,  e  Pfglinoli  di  DiOy  avegna  che  figuratamente  parli. 

E  perd  «i  confessa  la  Sciocchezza  di  color o,  i  quali  senza  Arte^  e  eenza 
BdenzOy  amftdando  si  eolamente  del  loro  Tngegno,  ei  pongono  a  caniar  eom- 
maments  le  Cote  tomme.  Adunque  eeeeino  qtienU  Udi  da  tanta  loro  Preaun- 
Mione,  e  seperla  loro  naiurale  Deeidiaeono  Oohe^  non  vogliano  VAquila,  cite 
altamente  vola,  imiiare, 

Dante,  de  la  volgare  Eloquenza,  L  il  a  4.' — S.  C] 

*  [Examinaiio  et  Emendaiio  MathemaiiccB  hodiemoe.  (Dial  H  vol.  iv. 
p.  88  of  Mole8wopth'B  edit.}— S.  0. 

f  [See  the  chapter  p.  198»  De  nominibua  novia  Paraeeleieie  in  his  folio 
vorks,  Leyden  1676.  The  words  in  brackets,  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
there  are  several  omissionB. — Ed.  The  sentence  cited  as  from  the  Qorgias, 
is  not  contained,  I  believe,  in  that  dialogue.— S.  C] 

*'  Tliat  is,  waiting  for,  aod  seizing  the  moment  of  deep  Feeling,  and  stir- 
ring Imagination,  after  having  by  steadfast  accurate  Observation,  and  by 
ealm  and  profound  Meditation,  filled  himself,  as  it  were,  with  his  subject 
—a.  T.  C. 

'  [This  Italian  version  of  the  treatise  De  wig.  Eloq.  was  by  Trissino,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Zeno  who  says  that  the  translator  has,  in  many  places,  con- 
founded and  altered  the  sense.  The  Latin  tractate,  which  the  Editor  refers 
to,  is  by  Dante  himsel£— S.  0.] 
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pzimnm,  inquit,  sapientiB  officium,  bene  eentiie,  nt  dbi  viyat : 
proximmn,  bene  loqni,  nt  patrin  vivat." 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structure  of  modem 
poetry  I  seem  to  have  noticed — (but  here  I  beg  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  the  ntmost  diffidence)— in  our  oommon  land- 
scape painters.  Their  foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances 
are  comparatiyely  unattractiTe  :  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  where  mountains  and 
torrents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to  proceed,  and  nothing 
tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back  again.  But  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle 
objects  of  the  landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  determinate, 
the  interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and  the 
charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  figure  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys  to  the  understanding  in  a 
visual  language  formed  by  the  substitution  of  figures  for  words, 
as  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression, 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence  novelty  of  sub- 
ject was  rather  avoided  than  sought  for.  Superior  excellence  in 
the  manner  of  treating  the  same  subjects  was  the  trial  and  test 
of  the  artist's  merit. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of  the  fi^ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  especially  those  of  Italy.  The 
imagery  is  almost  always  general :  sun,  moon,  flowers,  breezes, 
murmuring  streams,  warbling  songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely 
damsels  cruel  as  fair,  nymphs,  naiads,  and  goddesses,  are  the 
materials  which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped  and 
arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  fancy,  little  solicitous  to 
add  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make  an  honorable  exception  in 
favor  of  some  English  poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel 
as  the  images  ;  and  the  fable  of  their  narrative  poems,  for  the 
most  part  drayrn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of  equal  notoriety, 
derive  their  chief  attractions  from  the  manner  of  treating  them  ; 
from  impassioned  flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.  The  excellence,  at 
which  they  aimed,  consisted  in  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  diction, 
combined  with  perfect  simplicity.  This  their  prime  object  they 
attained  by  the  avoidance  of  every  word,  which  a  gentleman 
would  not  use  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every  word  and 
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phrase,  which  none  bufu  learned  man  unndd  use  ;  by  the  sta- 
died  position  of  words  and  phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part 
should  be  melodious  in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducting  to  the  melody  of 
all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the  same  period  oi 
stanza  ;  and  lastly  with  equal  labor,  the  greater  because  unbe^ 
trayed,  by  the  variation  and  various  harmonies  of  their  metrical 
movement.  Their  measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for 
their  variety  to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  Alonzo  and  ImLOgen,*"  and  others 
borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in  their  very  mechanism  a 
specific  overpowering  tone,  to  which  the  generous  reader  humors 
his  voice  and  emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words  ;  but  which, 
to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  nu/meraus  sounds  of  the  Greek  and 
Soman  poets,  has  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a 
paved  road  in  a  German  stage-wagon  without  springs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  elder  bards  boUi  of  Italy  and  England  produced  a 
far  greater  as  well  as  more  charming  variety  by  countless  modi- 
fications, and  subtle  balances  of  sound  in  the  common  metres  of 
their  country.  A  lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  that 
man  of  genius,  who  should  attempt  and  realize  a  union  ; — ^who 
should  recall  the  high  finish,  the  appropriateness,  the  facility,  the 
delicate  proportion,  and  above  all,  the  perfusive  and  omnipresent 
grace,  which  have  preserved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber, 
the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  the  Swallow,  the  Grasshopper,  and  all 
the  other  little  loves  of  Anacreon  ;  and  which,  with  bright, 
though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the  youth  and  early  manhood 
of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  vales  off  Anio,  and  the  groves  of  Isis 

*  [Here  is  a  etanza  of  this  orerpoweriDg  metre : — 

A  varrior  bo  bold  and  a  yirgia  so  bright 

Oonyersed  as  they  sat  on  the  green ; 
They  gased  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
Alonso  the  braye,  was  the  name  of  the  kmght> 

The  maid's  was  the  fair  Imogene. 

Mr.  Sonthey  adopted  this  metre  for  his  popular  ballad — JAssj  the  Maid 
of  the  Inn.    Poet.  Works,  1888,  vol  vi.  p.  8.— S.  0.] 

f  These  thoughts  were  suggested  to  me  during  the  perusal  of  the  Mad- 
rigals of  GioTambotista  Strozzi  published  in  Florence  in  May,  1598,  by  his 
floos  Lorenzo  and  FUippo  Strozzi,  with  a  dedication  to  their  paternal  uncle, 
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and  of  Cam ; — and  ivho  with  these  should  comhixie  the  keener  iii* 

Signor  Leone  StrozHf  Oetierale  delle  battaglie  di  Santa  Chiescu  As  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  either  the  poems  or  their  author  mentioned  in  any 
English  work,  or  to  have  found  them  in  any  of  the  common  collections  ot 
ItBliuui  poetry  ;*  and  as  the  little  work  is  of  rare  occurrence;  I  will  trans* 
cribe  a  few  specimens.  I  haye  seldom  met  with  compositicns  that  posr 
sessed,  to  my  feelings,  more  of  that  satisfying  entirenees,  that  complete  ade> 
quateness  of  the  unanner  to  the  matter  which  s<t  charms  us  in  Anacreon, 
joined  wiOi  the  tenderness,  and  more  than  the  delicacy  of  Catullus.  Trifles 
as  they  are,  they  were  probably  elaborated  with  great  core ;  yet  in  the 
perusal  we  refer  them  to  a  spontaneous  energy  rather  than  to  Tofaintary 
effort.  To  a  cultivated  taste  there  is  a  delight  in  perfectioa  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  manifested,  that  none  but 
a  cultivated  taste  can  understand  or  appreciate. 

After  what  I  have  advanced,  it  would  appear  presumption  to  offer  a 
translation ;  even  if  the  attempt  were  not  discouraged  by  the  different  ge- 
nius of  the  English  mind  and  language,  which  demands  a  denser  body  of 
thought  as  the  condition  of  a  high  polish,  than  the  Italian.  I  can  not  bat 
deem  it  likewise  an  advantage  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in  many  other  respects 
inferior  to  our  own,  that  the  language  of  poetry  is  more  distinct  from  that 
of  prose  than  with  us.  From  the  earlier  appearance  and  established  pri- 
macy of  the  Tuscan  poets,  concurring  with  the  number  of  independent 
states,  and  the  diversity  of  written  dialects,  the  Italians  have  gained  a  po- 
etic idiom,  as  the  Greeks  before  them  had  obtained  from  the  same  causes, 
with  greater  and  more  various  discriminations,  for  example,  the  Ionic  for 
their  heroic  verses ;  the  Attic  for  their  iambic ;  and  the  two  modes  of  the 
Doric  for  the  lyric  or  sacerdotal,  and  the  pastoral,  the  distinctions  of  which 
were  doubtless  more  obvious  to  the  Greeks  themselyes  than  they  are  to  us. 

I  wiU  venture  to  add  one  other  observation  before  I  proceed  to  the  trans- 
cription. I  am  aware  that  the  sentiments  which  I  have  avowed  concermng 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  poetry  of  the  present  age,  and  that  of 
the  period  between  1500  and  1650,  are  the  reverse  of  the  opinion  commonly 
entertained.  I  was  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  friend,  when  the  ser- 
vant, a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  coming  in,  I  placed  before  her  two  en- 
gravings, the  one  a  pinky-colored  plate  of  the  day,  the  other  a  masterly 
etching  by  Salvator  Rosa  from  one  of  his  own  pictures.  On  pressing  her  to 
tell  us,  which  she  preferred,  after  a  little  blushing  and  flutter  of  feeling,  she 
replied — "  Why,  that,  Sir,  to  be  sure  1  (pointing  to  the  wire  from  the  Meet- 
street  print-shops); — ^it*s  so  neat  and  elegant.  T'other  is  such  a  tcraUhy 
slovenly  thing."  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
his  pictures,  and  to  whose  authority  more  deference  wUl  be  willingly  paid, 
than  I  could  even  wish  should  be  shown  to  mine,  has  told  us,  and  from  his 
own  experience  too,  that  good  taste  must  be  acquired,  and  like  all  other 
good  things,  is  the  result  of  thought  and  the  submissive  study  of  the  best 

'  [Gamba,  p.  593,  calls  this  edition  rarn  edieume. — Ed.] 
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ierest,  deeper  pathos,  manlier  reflection,  and  the  fresher  and  more 

models.'  If  it  be  asked,  "But  what  shall  I  deem  auchT — ^the  answer  is; 
presume  those  to  be  the  best,  the  reputation  of  whidh  has  been  matured  into 
fame  by  the  consent  of  ages.  For  wisdom  always  has  a  final  majority,  if 
not  by  oonviction,  yet  by  acquiescence.  In  addition  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds  I 
may  mention  Harris  of  Salisbuiry ;  who  in  one  of  his  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions has  written  on  the  means  of  acquiring  a  just  taste  with  the  precision 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  elegance  of  Quinotilian.^ 

MADRIGALL 

QeUdo  mo  ruscel  chiaro,  e  tranquiUo 
M*i7iseg7t6  Amor  di  stale  a  mezzo*l  gtomo  ; 
Ardean  U  selves  wrdean  le  piagge,  e  %  colU. 
Ond  *iOy  ch*  al  jriugran  gielo  ardo  e  sfaoiUo, 
Sttbilo  cord  i  ma  si  puro  £idoma 
Oirsene  U  vidi^  che  tvrdof  no'l  w4U : 

>  [<<  On  whom  then  can  he  rely,  or  who  shall  show  him  the  path  that 
leads  to  ezcelleneet  The  answer  is  obvious.  Those  great  masters  who 
have  travelled  the  same  road  with  success  are  the  most  likely  to  conduct 
others.  The  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  have  a  daim 
to  that  respect  and  veneration  to  whidi  no  modem  can  pretend.  The  du- 
ration and  stability  of  their  fame  is  sufficient  to  eviiioe  that  it  has  not  been 
suspended  upon  the  slender  thread  of  &8hion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the 
human  heart  by  every  lie  of  sympathetic  admiration."  Reynolds.  IHseofwrse 
iL— JEa.] 

s  [See  Philological  Inquiries :  Part  ii  chap.  xii.  especially  the  concluding 
paragraphs.  This  Treatise  is  contained  in  vol.  iL  of  the  collective  edition 
of  the  works  of  Harris, — by  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  two  vols. 
4to.    London,  1801. 

James  Harris,  the  author  of  those  volumes,  was  bom  in  the  Close  of  Sal- 
isbury, July  29, 1*709 — died  Dec  22, 1780.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  Hermes,  a  work  on  Universal  Grammar ;  which,  according  to  Bishop 
Lowth,  presents  "  the  most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited since  the  days  of  Aristotle :"  and  three  Treatises  concerning  Art, — 
Music,  Painting  and  Poetry,  and  Happiness, — ^wMoh  imitate  the  method  of 
Plato,  and  are  written  with  a^nirable  distinctness.  Harris  was  not  given 
up  wholly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  domestic  and  social  amusements,  though 
possessed  of  high  qualificatioDs  for  both  the  one  and  the  other :  he  also 
took  a  part  in  public  life,  held  the  office  first  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
then  for  about  two  years  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1774  he  became 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen.  He  represented  the  Borough  of 
Christ  CSiurch  till  the  day  of  his  death,  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duty  and  occasiooally  took  a  share  in  debates.  See  Me* 
moirs  of  the  Author  by  his  Son,  prefixed  to  hb  works. — S.  C] 
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Tuioiu  imageiy,  which  give  a  value  and  a  name  that  will  not 

Sol  mi  specckiava^  «'»  doUe  ambrosa  spanda 

Mi  ttava  iniUnto  al  mormorar  ddP  onda, 

Aure  deW  angosdoso  viver  mio 

Reffigerio  soofoe^ 

E  deice  H,  ehe  piik  nan  mi  par  grave 

Ml  order f  ne^l  marir,  anz*  il  dedo  ; 

Dek  vaCl  ghiacdo,  e  le  nubi,  e*l  tempo  rio 

Discacdatene  omaij  che  Fonda  ehiara, 

E  V  omJbra  non  men  cara 

A  tcherzaref  e  eantar  per  suai  boschetU, 

EpraUfeda  et  aUegrezza  aUeUi, 

Pacijickty  ma  tpesto  in  amorosa 

Cfuerra  eo^Jiori,  e  V  erba 

AUa  slagione  acerba 

Verdi  insegne  del  gigUo  e  deUa  rosa, 

Movete,  Aure,  plan  pian  g  eke  iregua  dpoim, 

80  non  pace,  io  rUrove  ; 

E  so  ben  dove  .—04  vago,  e  mansueto 

Sguardo,  oh  labbra  tPambrosia,  oh  rider  UeUi 

Bar  oom/e  im  900^  Mam, 

Bor  came  vn  ria  a^nfvgge^ 

Ed  hor  crud^  ana  rugge, 

Bar  eanla  angela  pio:  mache  nonfasH? 

E  che  nanfammif  O  sassi, 

O  rivi,  a  bduje,  0  DO,  qneda  mia  vaga 

Nan  80  J  se  ninfa,  d  maga, 

Non  MO,  se  donna,  d  Dea, 

Nan  so,  se  dolce  d  rea? 

Piangendo  mi  badaste, 
E  ridendo  il  negaste : 
In  dogUa  hebbivi  pia, 
Jnfesta  hebbivi  ria :, 
Nacgye  giaia  di  pianU, 
Dolor  di  riso :  O  amanU 
Miseri,  habbiate  insieme       ^ 
Ognor  pawra  e  spem/e, 

Bel  Fior,  tu  mi  rimemiri 

Xja  rugiadosa  guanda  del  bd  vita  t 

E  si  vera  Vassembri, 

Ch^n  te  sovenU,  came  in  lei  m^ajflta 
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pass  away  to  the  poets  who  have  done  honor  to  our  own  timeB, 
and  to  those  of  our  immediate  predecessors.* 

Et  hot  dd  vago  risoj 

Hot  del  sereno  sguardo 

lo  ptur  cuco  rigvhrdo.    Ma  qwdfugge^ 

O  Rosa,  U  matUn  lieve  7 

E chite,  came neve^ 

E*l  mo  ear  teco^  e la  mia  vUa  strugge? 


Anna^  mia,  Anna  dolce,  ok  sempre  nuovo 

E  piu  chiaro  concento, 

Quanta  dolcezza  sento 

In  sol  Anna  dicendo  ?    lo  mipurpniovOf 

Ne  qui  tra  nei  rUrwvo, 

Ne  ird  deU  armonia, 

Cke  del  bd  nome  suo  piu  dolce  sia : 

AUro  U  Cielo,  aUro  Amore^ 

AUro  non  suona  VEcco  del  mio  core. 


Hor  cfu^lpraiot  e  la  seha  si  scolora^ 

Al  tuo  sereno  ombroso 

Muovrntf  dUo  Siposo, 

Deh  ch  'io  riposi  una  sol  noUe,  un  hora : 

Han  lefere,  e  gU  augeUi,  ognun  talora 

Ha  qualche  pace  ;  to  quando, 

Lmsso  I  non  vonne  errando, 

E  non  piango,  e  non  grido?  e  qualpurforte? 

Ma  poichi,  non  senl*  egU,  odine,  Morte, 


Risi  e  piansi  d^Amor  ;  tU  perd  ficai 

Se  non  infiamma,  d  *n  onda,  6  *n  venio  serisH : 

Spesso  merci  trovai 

Crudel;  sempre  in  me  morio,  in  aUri  vtssi : 

Mar  da*  piu  sewri  Abisd  al  del  m*alzai, 

Hor  ne  pwr  caddi  giuso  ; 

Stanco  alfin  qui  son  chiuso, 

*  [The  union  of  **  high  finish  and  perfusive  grace  with  pathos  and  manly 
reflection'' — ^pathos  recaUiog  the  peculiar  tone  of  Southey  with  a  Words- 
worthian  strength  of  thought  and  stateliness  of  sentiment--is  exemplified, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  H.  Taylor  (not  to  speak  of  its  other 
merits  of  a  different  kind),  especially  his  later  poetry,  and  yery  exquisitely 
in  his  printed  but  unpubUshed  lines  written  in  remembrance  of  E.  E.  Yil- 
liers.  A  friend  pointed  out  to  me,  what  I  had  before  heea  feeling,  the  fine 
interwoven  Harmony  of  the  stanza  in  this  poem,  which,  though  long  and 


[iillx'in  Strozzi's  Madrigal— a  0.] 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE   TENETS  FEC17LUII  TO   MK.   WORDSWO&TH^- 
BUSTIO   LITE    (above  ALL,   LOW  AND  RUSTIC   LIFE)  ESFECIALLT 

UNFAVOBABLE   TO   THE  FOBlf  ATION  OF  A   HUICAN  DICTION ^THE 

BEST  FARTS  OF  LANGUAGE  THE  FSODUOT  OF  PHILOSOFHERS, 
NOT  OF  CLOWNS  OR  SHEPHERDS — POETRY  ESSENTIALLY  IDEAL 
AND  GENERIC THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MILTON  AS  MUCH  THE  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  REAL  LIFE,  YEA,  INCOMPARABLY  MORE  SO  THAN  THAT 
OF   THE  COTTAGER. 

As  far  then  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  for  a  reformation  in  our  poetic  diction,  as 
far  as  he  has  evinced  the  trath  of  passion,  and  the  dramatio 
propriety  of  those  figures  and  metaphors  in  the  original  poets, 
which,  stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristio  falsity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  modems ;  and  as  far  as 
he  has,  with  equal  acuteness  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  change  was  efiected,  and  the  resemblances  be- 
tween that  state  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by  the 
pleasurable  confusion  of  thought  from  an  unaccustomed  train  of 
words  and  images  ;  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  nata- 

varied,  forms  a  whole  to  the  ear  as  truly  as  the  more  formal  Speoaerian 
stanza,  but  has  a  soft,  flowing  movement  remarkably  well  fitted  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  tenderness,  and  well  illustrates  Mr.  Wordaworth's 
remark,  recorded  in  this  work,  on  the  musical  "  sweep  of  whole  para- 
graphs," It  is  easy  enough  to  invent  new  metres,  but  some  new  metres 
which  the  world  has  lately  been  presented  with  wUl  never  live,  I  fear,  to 
be  old.  They  are  as  unmusical  and  not  so  spirited  as  a  OhicasawwaE-soog. 
— ^There  is  a  witch  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
great  part  of  her  witching  power  resides  in  newness  of  nxetre — ^though 
perhaps  it  is  rash  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  properties  of  such  a 
subtle  enchantress,  or  to  say  how  such  a  mysterious  siren  does  or  does  not 
bewitch.— S.  C] 
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ral  language  of  impassioiied  feeliiig ;  he  undertook  a  useful  task, 
and  deserves  aH  prai8e,«both  for  the  attempt  and  for  the  execu 
lion.  The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  truth 
and  nature  were  still  of  peipetual  recuirence  before  and  ailer  the 
publication  of  this  pre&ce.  I  can  not  likewise  but  add,  that  the 
comparison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  been  given  to  the 
public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the  majority  of 
those  produced  previously  to  the  appearance  of  that  preface,  leave 
no  doabt  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  fully  justified  in 
believing  his  efforts  to  have  been  by  no  means  inefiectual.  Not 
only  in  the  verses  of  those  who  have  professed  their  admiration 
of  his  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  hostility  to  his  theory,  and  depreciation  of  his  writings, 
are  the  impressions  of  his  principles  plainly  visible.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  with  these  principles  others  may  have  been  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident ;  and  some  which  are  unsteady 
and  snbvertible  from  the  narrowness  or  im.perfection  of  their 
basis.  But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  these  errors  of  defect  or 
exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the  controversy,  may  have 
conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  propagation  of  the  accompanying 
truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  presentation  to  the  mind  in  an 
excited  state,  they  may  have  won  for  them  a  more  permanent 
and  practical  result.  A  man  will  borrow  a  part  from  his  oppo- 
nent the  niore  easily,  if  he  feels  himself  justified  in  continuing  to 
reject  a  part.  While  there  remain  important  points  in  which  he 
can  still  feel  himself  in  the  right,  in  which  he  still  finds  firm 
fitting  for  continued  resistance,  he  will  gradually  adopt  those 
opinions,  which  were  the  least  remote  from  his  own  convictions, 
as  not  less  congruous  with  his  own  theory  than  with  that  which 
he  reprobates.  In  like  manner  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  pru- 
dence, he  will  abandon  by  little  and  little  his  weakest  posts,  till 
at  length  he  seems  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  him, 
or  afiects  to  consider  thend  at  most  as  accidental  and  "petty  an- 
nexments,"  the  removal  of  which  leaves  the  citadel  unhurt  and 
nnendangered. 

My  own  differences  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's theory  ground  themselves  on  the  assumption,  that  his 
words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that  the  proper 
diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in  a  language 
taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life, 
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a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural  conTersatioD 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings.  My  objection  is, 
first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  certain 
classes  of  poetry  ;  secondly,  that  even  to  these  classes  it  is  not 
apphcable,  except  in  such  a  sense,  as  hath  never  by  any  one  (as 
far  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  denied  or  doubted  ;  and  lastly, 
that  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degrea  in  which  it  is  practicable,  it  is 
yet  as  a  rule  useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  therefore  either  need 
not,  or  ought  to  be  practised.  The  poet  informs  his  reader,  that 
he  had  generally  chosen  low  and  rustic  life  ;*  but  not  as  low  and 
rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure  of  doubtful  moral  effect, 
which  persons  of  elevated  rank  and  of  superior  refinement  often- 
times derive  jfirom  a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude  unpolished  maxt- 
ners  and  discourse  of  their  inferiors.  For  the  pleasure  so  de- 
rived may  be  traced  to  three  exciting  causes.  The  first  is  the 
naturalness,  in  fact,  of  the  things  represented.  The  second  is 
the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  representation,  as  raised,  and 
qualified  by  an  imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author's  own  knowl- 
edge and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  indeed,  constitute  it  an  imi- 
tation as  distinguished  from  a  mere  copy.  The  third  cause  may 
be  fimnd  in  the  reader's  conscious  feeling  of  his  superiority  awaken- 
ed by  the  contrast  presented  to  him  ;  even  as  for  the  saooe  pur- 
pose the  kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes  ac- 
tual clowns  and  fools,  but  more  frequently  shrewd  and  witty  fel- 
lows in  that  character.  These,  however,  were  not  Mr.  Words- 
worth's objects.  He  chose  low  and  rustic  hfe,  '*  because  in  that 
condition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language ;  because  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  more  accurately  con- 
templated, and  more  forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  man- 
ners of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings ;  and 
from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily 
comprehended,  and  are  more  durable ;  and  lastly,  because  in  that 
condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  o?  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  jae,  that  in  the  most  interesting  of  the 

*  [In  the  last  edition  of  this  prefiebce  the  word  "  huml)le*  is  sobetitafted  for 
"low."    SeeP.W.ilp.806.— JSUL] 
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poems,  in  wliich  the  author  is  more  or  less  dramatic,  as  The 
Brothebs,  Michael,  Ruth,  The  Mad  Mother,  and  others,*  the 
persons  introduced  are  by  no  means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  life 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less 
clear,  that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
oonceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from  the  minds  and  con- 
versation of  such  persons,  are  attributable  to  causes  and  drcum- 
stances  not  necessarily  connected  with  ''  their  occupations  and 
abode."  The  thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners  of  the 
shepherd-farmers  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those  poems,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  causes,  which  will  and  do  produce  the  same  re- 
sults in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the 
two  principal  I  rank  that  independence,  which  raises  a  man  above 
servitude,  or  daily  toil  for  the  profit  of  others,  yet  not  above  the 
necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal  simplicity  of  domestic  life ;  and 
the  accompanying  unambitious,  but  solid  and  religious,  education, 
which  has  rendered  few  books  familiar,  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
Liturgy  or  Hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed,  which  is  so 
far  accidental,  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  particular  countries  and 
a  particular  age,  not  the  product  of  particular  places  or  employ- 
ments, the  poet  owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personages 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk  with  any  tolerable  resemblance 
to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Henry 
Morc*s  that  "  a  man  of  confined  education,  but  of  good  parts,  by 
constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  form  a  more  winning 
and  commanding  rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned  ;  the  inter- 
mixture of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  their  style."t 

»  [The  BrotherB :  P.  W.  i  p.  10«.  Mwhael :  ib,  p.  222.  The  Mad  Mother, 
now  simply  entitled  "  Her  eyes  are  vild:"  ib.  p.  266,  and  Ruth  ii  p.  106.— 
Ed.  The  Edition  of  Mr.  Wordflworth's  Poems,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
in  this  critique,  is  that  of  1816,  in  two  toIs.  large  8yo. — S.  0.] 

f  [ErUhmaamm  IViumphattu,  Sect  zxzr.  ''  For  a  man  illiterate,  as  he 
was,'  but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  con- 
tract a  more  winning  and  conunandiog  Hhetorio  than  those  that  are  learned, 
the  intermixture  of  tongnes^d  of  artificial  phrases  deforming  their  style, 
and  making  it  sound  more  after  the  manner  of  men,  though  ordinarily  there 
may  be  more  of  GK>d  in  it  than  in  that  of  the  enthusiast.'*    P.  84,  Ed.  Lon- 

^  [This  is  spoken  of  the  enthusiast^  David  George,  who  was  born  at  Delph ; 
died  1666 -wS.O.] 
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It  is,  inoieaver,  to  be  eoiusideKed,  that  to  thefbnnation  of  heaJthj 
feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  negations  involve  impediments 
not  leas  fonnidable  than  sophistication  and  vicious  intennixture 
I  am  oonvinced,  that  fog  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in  rustic 
life  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requkite.  It  is  not  every 
man.  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  country  life  or  by  country 
labors.  £duoation,  or  original  sensibility,  or  both,  must  pie-exist 
if  the  changes,  forms,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to  prove  a 
sufficient  stimulant  And  where  these  are  not  sufficient,  the 
mind  contracts  and  hardens  by  want  of  stimulants ;  and  the  maa 
becomes  selfish,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the  man- 
agement ai  the  Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol  be 
compared  with  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  the  poor-rates  in  ag- 
ricultural villages,  where  the  farmers  are  the  overseers  and 
guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my  own  experience  have  not  been 
paxticularly  unfortunate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable 
country  clergymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
the  result  would  engender  m<Mre  than  skepticiam  concerning  the 
desirable  influences  of  low  and  rustic  life  in  and  for  itself 
Whatever  may  be  concluded  on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger 
local  attachments  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  and  other 
mountaineers,  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  life,  under 
forms  of  property  that  permit  and  beget  manners  truly  republican, 
not  to  rustic  life  in  general,  or  to  the  absence  df  artificial  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  mountaineers,  whose  manners  have 
been  so  ofien  eulogized,  are  in  general  better  educated  and  greater 
readers  than  men  of  equal  rank  elsewhere.     But  where  this  is 

don,  1666.  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  friend  an^  colleague  of  Oudworth,  vtbb 
born  in  1614,  died  1687.  He  was  educated  in  Christ  College,  Cambridge, 
in  which  university  he  spent  his  life.  His  theological  works, — ^the  chief  of 
which  are  The  Mystery  of  Godliness  and  a  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Mystery 
of  Iniquity,  a  detailed  argument  against  the  Church  of  Borne, — fill  one 
large  folio  Tolume,  and  his  philosophical  writings  are  numerous.  He 
studied  Plotinus  and,  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the  scholastics, 
sought  the  principles  of  divine  philosophy  in  the  writings  of  the  Platonists. 
Their  teaching  and  that  of  the  ancient  Cabhalists  he  trac«d  to  the  same 
source,  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  whose  doctrines  he  believed  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato.  Though  an  opponent 
of  mystics  and  enthusiasts,  his  own  mind  had  a  strozig  tendency  to  mysti 
cism;  he  was  profoundly  learned  and  of  a  most  contemplative  spirit 
Cousin  says  that  in  combating  the  errors  of  Des  Cartes  and  Spinoza  he 
•howod  great  respect  for  the  geoiua  of  these  two  philosophera — S.  O.] 
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not  the  oase,  ad  among  the  peafiantry  of  North  Wales,  the  anoie&t 
mountauia,  with  all  their  tenorB  and  all  their  glories,  are  pic* 
tures  to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  detaL  upon  this  pas- 
sage, but  here  seems  to  be  the  point,  to  which  all  the  lines  of  dif* 
ference  oonverge  as  to  their  source  and  centre  ; — ^I  mean,  as  &r 
as,  and  in  whatever  respect,  my  poetic  creed  does  difier  from  the 
doctrines  promulgated  in  this  preface.  I  adopt  with  full  faith, 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  essentially* 
ideal,f  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  accident ;  thatils  apparaat 
individualities  of  rank,  character,  or  occupation  must  be  represen- 
tative of  a  class  ;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must  be  clothed 
with  generic  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes  of  the  class ; 
not  with  such  as  one  gifted  individual  might  possibly  possess,  but 
such  as  from  his  situation  it  is  most  probable  beforehand  that  he 
would  possesB.t    If  my  premises  are  right  and  my  deductions 

*  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  quoted,  in  a  foot-note,  fr<»n  the  first  edition  of  The 
Friend  the  passage,  "Say  not  that  I  am  reoommending  abstractiona,"  to 
the  end  of  the  paragraph,  -which  ooeors  in  the  Second  of  the  Letters  from 
€krmany,  placed  near  the  end  of  thia  Tolnme.] 

f  [See  Poetic  a.  18.  ^avtpdv  di  U  ruv  ttp/tnihuw^  k<U  &n  oh  rd  rd  yevo- 
luva  XSyeiv,  tovto  noitfrod  ipyov  iarev,  d^'  oia  <2v  ySyoiTO,  icdt  rd  &waTd 
ttard.  rd  eixdf,  ^  rd  dvayKolov,  *  •  *  ^^  kcU  ^tiKoao^wrtpov  kolI  oirov- 
Saiorepov  woitfaic  loropiac  iariv,  H  fikv  ydp  miqijt^  fidXXov  rd  xadoXoVf  if  & 
Urropta  rd  KoSt  iKturrov  Xiyei,  'Eari  di  koOoXov  fitvt  r^  iro^  rd  iroV  drra 
auftpaivei  Xiyeiv,  1j  irparrtiv,  icard  rd  ekdf,  ii  rd  dpayxaiov,  06  aroxa^ercu 
if  iroiTjatCt  ovofiara  iiriride/shni*  rd  6i  xaff  Ikcuttov,  ri  'AXiul^tddifc  hrpa^eVf 
ij  ri  hradev^—Ed. 

It  appears  from  what  hat  been,  said,  that  ths  object  of  the  poet  is  not  to  re 
late  what  has  actually  happened,  but  what  may  possibly  happen,  either  with 
probability  or  from  necessity.  The  difference  between  the  poet  and  the 
hiBtorian  does  not  arise  from  one  writing  in  Terse  and  the  other  in  prose ; 
for  if  the  work  of  Herodotus  were  put  into  verse,  it  would  be  no  less  a  his- 
tory than  it  is  in  prose.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  one  relates  what  has 
actoally  been  done,  the  other  what  may  be  done.  Poetry,  therefore,  is  more 
philosophical  and  instructive  than  history.  Poetry  speaks  more  of  yeneral 
thinffs,  and  history  of  particular.  By  general  things  I  mean  what  any  per- 
son of  such  a  character  would  probably  and  naturally  say  or  do  in  such  a 
situation  ;  and  this  is  what  poetry  aims  at  even  in  giving  names  to  the  char- 
acters. By  particular  things  1  mean  what  any  indhidual,  as  Alcibiades,  for 
instance,  either  acted  or  suffered  in  reality.    Pjre's  Translation. — S.  0.] 

X  [**  It  is  Shakspeare^s  peculiar  excellence,  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  splendid  picture-gallery— (the  reader  will  excuse  the  acknowledged  in- 
adequacy of  this  mAtaphor) — ^we  find  individuality  eyerywhcro,  mere  por- 
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legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium  be 
tween  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an  imaginary  golden 
age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brotheb3>*  and  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Green-head 
Ghyll  in  the  Micuael,!  haye  all  the  verisimilitude  and  represen- 
tative quality,  that  the  purposes  of  poetiy  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  manners  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
class.    Take  Michwftl  for  instance  : 

An  old  man  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limbL 
HiB  bodily  frame  had  been  firom  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unuBual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  f nigal,  apt  for  all  affidra. 
And  in  his  shepherd's  oalling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone;  and  oftentunes 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  Soath 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hiUs. 
The  Shepherd,  at  suoh  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
*  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  I* 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  tha*  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he,  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  Toeka, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  th3  Shepherd's  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air ;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft 

trait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various  characters  we  still  feel  ourselves  com- 
muning with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everywhere  present  as  the  vegetable 
sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  their  shapes, 
tastes,  and  odors.  Speaking  of  their  effect,  that  is,  his  works  thoooselvea, 
we  may  define  the  ezoellenoe  of  their  method  as  consisting  in  that  just  pro- 
portion, that  unio|i  and  interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  and  true  seienee."  The 
Friend,  11.  p.  416.—^ 

•  fP.  W.  L  p.  109.— JKL]  t  [Ih  p.  222.— .sail 
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Shd  cUmbed  mth  yigorous  steps  ;*  which  had  impressed 

So  numj  inoidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  oourage,  joy  or  fear ; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preseryed  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  sared, 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts, 

So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 

Of  honoraUe  gain ;  these  fields,  these  hiUs 

Which  were  his  living  Being,  even  more  * 

Ulan  his  own  blood — ^what  could  they  lesst  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,!  were  to  him 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 

llie  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itselt 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which ^are  pitched  in  a  lower 
key,  as  the  Harky  Gill,^  and  The  Idiot  BoT,t  the  feelings  are 
those  of  human  nature  in  general ;  though  the  poet  has  judi- 
ciously laid  the  scene  in  the  country,  in  order  to  place  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  interesting  images,  without  the  necessity  of  ascrib- 
ing a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the  persons  of  his 
drama.  In  The  Idiot  Bot,  indeed,  the  mother's  character  is  not 
80  much  the  real  and  native  product  of  a  "  situation  where  the 
essential  passidns  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they 
can  attain  their  maturity  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
language,*'  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an  instinct  abandoned  by 
judgment.  Hence  the  two  following  charges  seem  to  me  not 
wholly  groundless :  at  least,  they  are  the  oiJy  plausible  objec- 
tions, which  I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  is,  that 
the  author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufiicient  care  to 
preclude  from  the  reader's  fancy  the  disgusting  images  of  ordi- 
nary morbid  idiocy,  which  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 
to  represent.  He  has  even  by  the  "  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncoun- 
teracted  by  any  preceding  description  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of  the  boy  is  so 
evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the  mother,  as  to  present  to  the 

[" hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 

He  had  so  often  dimbed." — ^Last  edition. — JBcL] 

[** linking  to  such  acts 

The  certainty  of  honorable  gain ; 
Those  fields,  those  hills — ^what  could  they  less  ?  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affaotioiis.''— Last  edition. — BcL] 
X  LP.  W.  ii.  p.  186.— Ja]  8  [lb.  i.  p.  208.— JSai] 
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general  reader  rather  a  langhaUe  burlesque  on  the  blindness  of 
anile  dotage,  than  an  analytic  display  of  maternal  afiection  in  its 
ordinary  workings. 

In  The  Thorn,*  the  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
necessity  of  an  introductory  poemi  in  which  he  should  have  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  the 
poem  are  supposed  to  proceed  :  a  superstitious  man  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings,  "  a  captain  of  a 
small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle 
age  of  Ufe,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent  in- 
come, to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a 
native,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.  Such 
men  having  nothing  to  do  become  credulous  and  talkative  fix)m 
indolence."  But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem — and  the 
Nurse  in  Komeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  even  the  Nurse 
can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point — ^it  is  not  possible  to 
imitate  truly  a  dull  and  garrulous  discourser,  without  repeating 
the  effects  of  dulness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I 
dare  assert,  that  the  parts — (and  these  form  the  far  larger  por- 
tion of  the  whole) — ^which  might  as  well  or  still  better  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  poet's  own  imagination,  and  have  been  spokqn 
In  his  own  character,  are  those  which  have  given,  and  which 
will  continue  to  give,  universal  delight ;  and  that  the  passages 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as  the  last 
couplet  of  the  third  stanza  ;t  the  seven  last  lines  of  the  tenth ;% 
and  the  five  following  stanzas,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 

*  [P.  W.  iL  p.  124.  The  note  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  is  omitted 
in  the  hut  editions. — JEd] 

*  ^  "  Tve  measured  it  from  side  to  side ; 

*Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.* 

t  *  "Nay,  rack  your  brain — *iAa  all  in  yain, 

ni  tell  you  every  thing  I  know ; 
But  to  Uie  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyond, 

*  [These  two  lines  are  left  out  in  the  latter  editions.  So  are  the  two 
stanzas  (originally  the  11th  and  12th)  cited  in  the  next  note,  and  some 
parts  of  the  present  12th,  18th,  and  14th,  are  altered  from  what  they  were 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  0.— S.  0.] 

«  [Preface,  P.  W.  L  p.  807.— &  Q] 
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admicable  lines  at  the  oommencement  of  the  foorteenth,  aro  felt 
by  many  unprejudiced  and  unBophifiticated  hearte,  as  sudden  and 
unpleasant  sinkings  iioin  the  height  to  which  the  poet  had  pre- 
viously hfled  them/  and  to  whioh  he  again  re-elevates  both  him- 
self and  his  reader. 

If  then  I  am  oompelled  to  doubt  the  theory,  by  which  the  choice 

I  wish  that  you  wotild  go : 
Perhaps,  when  you  are  at  the  plsee^ 
Yon  Bomethisg  of  her  tale  may  traoe. 

^  m  give  yon  the  beet  help  lean: 

Before  yon  np  the  mountain  go, 
Up  to  the  dreary  mountain-top, 
ni  tell  you  all  I  know. 
Tia  now  some  two-and-twenty  years 
Since  she  (her  name  ia  Martha  Ray) 
(Save,  with  a  maiden's  true  good  will, 
Her  eompany  to  Stephen  Hill ; 
And  she  waa  blithe  and  gay. 
And  she  waa  happy,  happy  still 
Whene'er  she  thought  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding-day, 

The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both ; 

But  Stephen  to  another  maid 

^Had  sworn  another  oath ; 

And,  with  this  other  maid,  to  ehurch 

Unthinking  Stephen  went — 

Poor  Martha  1  on  that  woful  ^y 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  sent ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Which  might  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

They  say,  fbU  six  months  after  this, 
While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  green» 
She  to  the  mooniain-top  would  go, 
And  there  was  often  seen. 
Tis  said,  a  child  was  in  her  womb, 
As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain; 
She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad ; 
,  Tet  often  she  was  sober  sad 
From  her  exceeding  pain. 
Oh  me !  ten  thousand  times  Fd  rather 
That  he  had  died,  that  cruel  father  I 
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of  charaeten  was  to  be  dixected,  not  only  a  priori,  from  gronndB 
of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet 
himself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and  from 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances  ;  still  more  must  I 
hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentenoe  which  inunediately  followa 
the  former  citation  ;  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  pardcular 
fact,  nor  as  general  rule.  **  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  firom  what  appear  to  be  its  real 
defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust) 
because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  fron^ 
which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and  be- 
cause, &om  their  rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the  action  of  social 
vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  un- 
elaborated  expressions."*  To  this  I  reply;  that  a  rustic's  Ian* 
guage,  purified  from  all  provincialism  and  grossness,  and  so  far 
re-constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar— (which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws  of  universal 
logic,  applied  to  psychological  materials) — Mdll  not  differ  from 
the  language  of  any  other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned 
or  refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions,  which  the 
rustic  has  to  convey,  are  fewer  aud  more  indiscriminate.     This 

Last  ChrifltmaB  when  they  talked  of  this, 
pld  fiftrmer  Simpson  did  main  tain, 
That  in  her  womb  the  infant  wrought 
About  itB  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  genses  buck  again : 
And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 
Her  looks  were  calm,  her  aensea  dear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did, 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  bom  or  no, 
There's  no  one  that  could  ever  tell; 
And  if  'twas  born  alive  or  dead. 
There's  no  one  knows,  as  I  have  said : 
But  some  remember  well. 
That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 
Would  up  the  mountain  oflsn  climhT 

«  [FireliMe,  P.  W.  iL  p.  807.— a  0.] 
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will  become  still  clearer,  if  we  add  the  oonsideratioii — (equally 
important  though  less  obvious) — ^that  the  rustic,  from,  the  more 
imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from  the  lower  state 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  insulated  facts, 
either  those  of  his  scanty  experience  or  his  traditional  belief; 
while  the  educated  man  chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express 
those  connections  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  to 
fact,  from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For 
&ots  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true  being  of  things, 
the  sole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  whidi  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  assertion,  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  conmiunicates  the  best  part  of  lan- 
guage is  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  frimish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things  and  modes  of  action  requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences 
would  alone  be  individualized ;  while  all  the  rest  of  nature 
would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused  general  terms. 
Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combinations  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  objects,  with  which  the  rustic  is  familiar,  whether 
with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form 
the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many 
classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discriminating  sounds,  by 
which  they  can  convey  to  each  other  notices  of  such  objects  as 
concern  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the 
aggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  metaphori- 
cally. The  best  part  of  human  language,  properly  so  called,  is 
derived  from  reflection  on  the  acts  of  the  mind  itself  It  is  formed 
by  a  voluntary  appropriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to 
processes  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  uneducated  man  ;  though  in 
civilized  society,  by  imitation  and  passive  remembrance  of  what 
they  hear  from  their  religious  instructors  and  other  superiors,  the 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest  which  they  neither  sowed, 
nor  reaped.  If  the  history  of  the  phrases  in  hourly  currency 
among  our  peasants  were  traced^  a  person  not  previously  aware 
of  the  fiict  would  be  surprised  at  finding  so  large  a  number, 
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which  three  or  four  centimes  ago  were  the  exolcuiye  property  of 
the  uniyeiBities  and  the  schools  ;  and,  at  the  oommenoement  of 
the  Reibnnatiott,  had  heen  transferred  from  the  school  to  the 
pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed  into  common  hfe.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  often  the  impooBifaiiity,  of  finding  words  for 
the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  prooeases  in  the  languages  of 
uncivilized  tribes  has  proTed  perhaps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  our  most  sealous  and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet 
these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature  as  our  peasants 
are  ;  but  in  still  more  impressive  forms  :  and  they  are,  moreover, 
obliged  to  particularize  many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  "  accordingly,  such  a  language** — (mean* 
ing,  as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life  purified  from  provineial- 
ism) — '*  arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings, 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  language, 
than  that  which  ia  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  *Poet8,  who 
think  that  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their 
art  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression  ;'**  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language, 
which  he  has  in  view,  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater 
right  than  the  style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brownf  or  Sir 

•  [lb. — "  Iq  proportion  as  they  separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies 
of  men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression,  in 
order  to  famish*  food  for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their  own 
creation."— 8.  0.] 

f  [Thomas  Brown,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Shropshire,  lived  to:wards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died  in  1'704.  His  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  his  remains,  were  printed  in  4  vols.  12mo.,  in  1707.  There  was 
a  9th  edition  in  1730.  "His  poems,**  says  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  '  Character  of 
the  author,'  "  are  most  of  them  imitations  of  antiquity,  and  so  called  by 
him,  but  generally  so  improved  imder  his  hands,  they  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed originals.  They  were  generally  Odes,  Satires,  or  Epigrams,  Fsrar 
phrases,  Imitations  of  Horace  and  MarUal** 

His  prose  works  consist  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  living,  iic^ 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  Dialogues,  Essays,  Declamations,  Satires,  Let^ 
ters,  and  other  miscellaneous  productions,  being  Amusements  Serious  and 
Comical,  calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  London.  I  would  fiun  believe,  to 
speak  from  a  mere  glance  into  these  volumes,  that  the  Meridian  of  Londoa 
is  improved  since  Mr.  Brown's  days :  and  am  sorry  to  learn  that  this  "  vul< 
gar  writer's"  works  arc  not  likely  just  yet  to  visit 

"  The  waters  oT  Oblivion's  lake.** 

Hie  author  appears  to  have  possessed,  besides  an  aequatntanee  with  Frend^ 
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Roger  L'EBtnuQge.*  DoubtlcBs,  if  what  is  peonliar  to  each  wen 
omitted  in  each,  the  reBult  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further, 
that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to 
excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means 
of  groundless  novelty,  substitutes^  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity, 

Italian,  and  Spanish,  some  clafisic  lore,  and  to  have  employed  it  in  working 
up  the  alloy  and  baser  portions  of  ancient  vit  into  modern  shapes.  •*  And 
if  he  was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  anthors ,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  maa  of  his  taste,  he  must  be  eaceosed ;  because, 
doing  those  things  for  his  subsistence,  he  did  not  consult  his  own  liking  so 
much  as  his  booksellers',  taking  such  as  they  offered  the  best  price  for." 
Poor  man  1  he  had  better  have  tried  to  dig,  and  ought  to  have  been  less 
ashamed  to  beg,  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  who,  though  they  do  not 
call  evil  good,  yet  stimulate  under  pretence  of  satirizing  it.  His  eulogist 
and  defender  add«,  "  Nor  can  he  be  blam'd  for  this,  sinoe  fortune  having 
provided  no  other  way  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence  directed  him  to  prefer 
the  drudgery  of  most  gain,  before  a  more  specious  one  of  applause,  and 
taught  him  not  to  barter  his  ease  and  profit  for  the  reputation  of  being 
nice."  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  generally  tolerated  in  times  when 
a  grave' man  could  write  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  sober  earnest,  weighing' 
money  gains  against  reputation  for  delicacy,  and  leaving  morals  out  of  the 
question  I  It  would  seem  as  if  Charles  Lamb's  remark  On  the  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  last  Century  must  be  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  our  literature 
beside  comedy,  both  in  that  century  and  the  preceding  one :  that  it  is  out 
of  the  moral  world  altogether,  to  be  judged  by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land 
where  laws  of  eonseience  are  unrecognized — a  Utopian  place,  where 
"  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.'' — S.  C] 

*  [Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  is  another 
"  eminent  writer  in  the  17tli  century,'*  who  eminently  displays  the  worse 
characteristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  He  lived  from  about  1617 
to  December  12, 1705  ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Cromwell, 
but  was  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  King  William.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  tracts  for  those  times,  but  as  an  author  is  at  present  best 
known  by  the  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  exhibiting  all  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  1699,  folio— The  Reign  of  Charles 
I,  1664 — History  of  the  Times  1687,  and  a  tract  against  Milton,  entitled  No 
Blind  Guides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterized  with  great  severity  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Oordon,  who  declares  them  '*  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  taste 
and  breeding" — "full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets 
from  apprentices  and  porters."  "  His  sentences,"  says  the  critic,  **  beside 
their  grossness»  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translated"  After 
giving  a  specimen,  "  Tet  this  man,"  he  adds,  "was  reckoned  a  master,  nay, 
a  reformer  of  the  English  language ;  a  man  who  writ  no  language,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  xmderstood  any ;  witness  his  miserable  translations  of 
Cieer</8  Offices  and  Josephus. — Sir  Roger  had  a  genius  for  buffoonery  and  a 
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not  for  that  of  the  ruBtic,  but  for  that  of  good  sense  and  natnral 
feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  posi- 
tions, which  I  controvert,  are  contained  in  the  sentences — "  a  se- 
lection of  the  real  language  of  men  ;"* — "  the  language  of  these 
men"  (that  is,  men  in  low  and  rustic  life)  **  has  been  adopted  ;  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to 
adopt  the  very  language  of  men." 

"  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical  composi- 
tion, there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  :**  it  is 
against  these  exclusively  that  my  opposition  is  directed. 

I  object,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "  real."  Every  man's  language  varies,  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  activity  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  depth  or  quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individualities  ;  secondly,  the  common  properties  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  thirdly,  words  and  phrases  of 
universal  use.  The  language  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  Burke  diiiers  firom  the  common  language  of  the  learned  class 
only  by  the  superior  number  and  novelty  of  the  thoughts  and  re 
lations  which  they  had  to  convey.  The  language  of  Algernon 
Sidney  difiers  not  at  all  from  that,  which  eveiy  well-educated 
gentleman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allowances  for  the 
undeliberateness,  and  less  connected  train,  of  thinking  natural  and 
proper  to  conversation)  such  as  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  difier  half  as  much  firom  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  home- 
liest composition  difiers  firom  that  of  a  common  peasant.  For 
"  real"  therefore,  we  must  substitute  ordinary,  or  lingua  com- 
munis.     And  this,  we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 

rabble,  and  higher  he  neyer  went — ^To  put  his  books  into  the  hands  of 
youth,  or  boys,  for  whom  JSsop,  by  him  burlesqued,  was  designed,  is  to 
yitiate  their  taste,  and  to  give  them  a  poor,  low  turn  of  thinking :  not  to 
mention  the  vile  and  slavish  principles  of  the  man.  He  has  not  only 
turned  .^sop's  plain  beasts  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  into  jesters  and 
buffoons,  but  out  of  the  months  of  animals  inured  to  the  boundless  freedom 
of  air  and  deserts,  has  drawn  doctrines  of  serritude  and  a  defence  of 
tyranny."  (Quoted  from  the  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Oritacal, 
▼oL  viL)— a  O.j 

*  ["  A  selectum  of  language  really  i  sed  by  men,"  m  the  later  edittom.*- 
&0.] 
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phraBeology  of  low  and  rustic  life  than  in  that  of  any  other  cla«. 
Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each  and  the  result  of  course  must  be  com- 
mon to  all.  And  assuredly  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred  to  any  spe- 
cies of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation,  are 
at  least  as  numerous  and  weighty,  as  would  be  required  in  adapt- 
ing to  the  same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  aiul 
manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  language  so  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Mr.  "Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay  in  every 
village,  according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  schools ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
the  exciseman,  publican,  and  barber  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  ipro  bono 
publico.  Anterior  to  cultivation  the  lingita  communis  of  every 
country,  as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in  parts, 
and  nowhere  as  a  whole. 

"**  Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words,  **  in  a  state  of  excitement."  For  the  nature  of 
a  man's  words,  when  he  is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger, 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
truths,  conceptions  and  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them, 
with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored.  For  the 
property  of  passion  is  not  to  create ;  but  to  set  in  increased  activ- 
ity. At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  images, 
or — (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appropriate 
effect  of  strong  excitement) — ^whatever  generalizations  of  truth  or 
experience  the  heat  of  passion  may  produce ;  yet  the  terms  of 
their  conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  conversa 
tions,  and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together  by  the  unusual 
stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the 
unmeaning  repetitions,  habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters, 
which  an  unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still 
slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him  time  for  recollection ;  or,  in 
mere  aid  ^f  vacancy,  as  in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country 
stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces,  in  the  procession  of  Mac- 
beth, or  Henry  VIII.  But  what  assistance  to  the  poet,  or  orna- 
ment to  the  poem,  these  can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
Nothing  assuredly  can  differ  either  in  origin  or  in  mode  mox« 

VOL.  III.  S 
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widely  fiom  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and  turbulent 
feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater  and  of  longer  endurance 
than  to  be  exhausted  or  satisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the 
image  or  incident  exciting  it.  Such  repetitions  I  admit  to  be  a 
beauty  of  the  highest  kind  ;  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah.  At  her  feet  he  bowedt  hefcU, 
he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  dead.    Judges  y.  27. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LANGUAGE  OP  METRICAL  COBOPOSITION,  WHY  AND  WHEREIN  ESSEN- 
TIALLY DIFFERENT  FROM  THAT  OF  PROSE ORIGIN  AND  ELE- 
MENTS OF  METRE — ^ITS  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES,  AND  THE  CON- 
DITIONS THEREBY  IMPOSED  ON  THE  BIETRICAL  WRITER  IN  THE 
CHOICE  OF  HIS  DICTION. 

I  CONCLUDE,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  impracticable ;  and 
that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  still  be  useless.  For 
the  very  power  of  making  the  selection  implies  the  previous  pos- 
session of  the  language  selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have 
lived  ?  And  by  what  rules  could  he  direct  his  choice,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  words  by 
the  light  of  his  own  judgment  ?  We  do  not  adopt  the  language 
of  a  class  by  the  mere  adoption  of  such  words  exclusively,  as  that 
class  would  use,  or  at  least  understand ;  but  likewise  by  following 
the  order,  in  which  the  words  of  such  men  are  wont  to  succeed 
each  other.  Now  this  order,  in  the  intercourse  of  uneducated 
men,  is  distinguished  from  the  diction  of  their  superiors  in  knowl- 
edge and  power,  by  the  greater  disjunction  and  separation  in  the 
component  parts  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  wish  to 
commimicate.  There  is  a  want  of  that  prospectiveness  of  mind, 
that  surview,  which  enables  a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  what 
he  is  to  convey,  appertaining  to  any  one  point ;  and  by  this  means 
00  to  subordinate  and  arrange  the  diilerent  parts  according  to 
their  relative  importance,  as  to  convey  it  at  once,  and  as  an 
organized  whole. 
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Now  I  will  take  the  first  stanza,  on  which  I  have  chanoed  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ample  and 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

"  In  distant  oountries  have  I  been, 
And  y«t  I  haye  not  often  seen 
A  healthj  man,  a  man  full  grown, 
Weep  in  the  publio  roads,  alone. 
Bat  Buch  a  one,  on  English  gromid, 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad; 
And  in  hiR  arms  a  lamb  he  had."* 

The  words  here  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranks 
of  life ;  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than 
in  the  shop,  manufactoiy,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the 
order  in  which  the  rustic  wpuld  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am 
grievously  deceived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  ''  I  have 
been  in  a  many  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road  ;  a  grovm 
man  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,  &c.  &c."  But 
when  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  The  Thorn : 

"  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  wonuin  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star. 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits, 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies, 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frostj  air  is^eenand  still, 
And  to  herself  she  cries. 
Oh  misery  I  Oh  misery  1 
Oh  woe  is  me  1  Oh  misery  T\ 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men ;  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life, 
fiom  such  a  narrator,  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem ; 
compare  it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the  sen- 
tences ;  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of 
praise,  which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy,  pre- 

«  [The  last  of  the  Fk>ck,  1st  stanza.    P.  W.  i  p.  169.— &  a] 
\  [P.W.ii.p.l27.— S.  0.] 
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fentB  aa  a  fidr  specimen  of  common  eztempoiaiy  derotion,  and 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  every  self-inspired  minister 
of  a  conventicle !  And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere 
theory,  though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interferes  with  the 
processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  poetic  genius, 
who  possesses,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if  ever  man  did,  most  assur- 
edly does  possess, 

"The  Viflion  and  the  Faculty  divine"* 

One  point  then  alone  remains,  but  that  the  most  important ; 
its  examination  having  been,  indeed,  my  chief  inducement  for  the 
preceding  inquisition.  "  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essen- 
tial diflerence  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  com- 
position.**! Such  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Now  prose  it- 
self, at  least  in  all  aigumentative  and  consecutive  works,  diflers, 
and  ought  to  difler,  from  the  language  of  conversation ;  even  ast 

»  [The  ExcuPBion,  B.  i.    P.  W.  yL  p.  6.— S.  C] 

f  [P.  W.  u.  p.  816.  Preface.  The  word  euential  is  marked  with  italics  in 
the  edition  of  1840.— S.  C] 

X  It  IB  no  leas  an  error  in  teadiers,  than  a  torment  to  the  poor  children,  to 
enforce  the  neoessity  of  reading  as  they  would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  them 
of  singing  as  it  Ib  called,  that  is,  of  too  gpreat  a  diiGference,  the  child  is  made 
to  repeat  the  words  with  his  eyes  from  off  the  book ;  and  then,  indeed,  hia 
tones  resemble  talking,  as  fur  as  his  fears,  tears  and  tremblmg  will  permit 
But  as  toon  as  the  eye  is  again  directed  to  the  printed  page,  the  spell  begins 
anew ;  for  an  instinctive  sense  tells  the  ohild's  feelings,  that  to  utter  its  own 
momentary  thoughts,  and  to  recite  the  written  thoughts  of  another,  as  of 
another,  and  a  {bt  wiser  than  himself,  are  two  widely  different  things ;  and 
as  the  two  acts  are  accompanied  with  widely  different  feelings,  so  must  they 
justify  different  modes  of  enunciation.  Joseph  Lancaster,  among  his  other 
sophistications  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Bell%  invaluable  system,  cures  this  fault 
of  singing  by  hanging  fetters  and  chains  on  the  child,  to  the  music  of  which 
one  of  his  school-fellows,  who  walks  before,  dolefully  chants  out  the  child's 
lii^  speech  and  confession,  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  And  this  soul- 
benumbing  ignominy,  this  unholy  and  heart-hardening  burlesque  on  the 
last  fearful  infliction  of  outraged  law,  in  pronouncing  the  sentenoe  to  which 
the  stem  and  familiarized  judge  not  seldom  bursts  into  tears,  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  a  happy  and  ingenious  method  of  remedying — ^what  t  and  how  \ — 
why,  one  extreme  in  order  to  introduce  another,  scarce  less  distant  from  good 
sense,  and  certainly  likely  to  have  worse  moral  effects,  by  enforcing  a  sem- 
blance of  petulant  ease  and  self-sufficiency,  in  repression,  and  possibly  after- 
perversion  of  the  natural  feelings.  I  have  to  b^  Dr.  Bell's  pardon  for  this 
connection  of  the  two  names,  but  he  knows  that  ooatrast  is  no  less  power- 
fiil  a  cause  of  association  than  hkeness. 
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leading  ought  to  difier  from  talking.  Unless  therefore  the  differ- 
ence denied  be  that  of  mere  words,  as  materials  common  to  all 
styles  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself  in  the  umversaUy  ad- 
mitted sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naturally  presumed  that 
there  must  exist  a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetic 
composition  and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish 
prose  from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature, of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have  summoned  the  public 
wonder  as  new  and  startling  truths,  but  which,  on  examination, 
have  shrunk  into  tame  and  harmless  truisms ;  as  the  eyes  of  a 
cat,  seen  in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire.  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom  a  delusion  of 
this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  one,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
slightest  opportxuiity  of  understanding  his  mind  and  character. 
Where  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in  some  sense 
which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
My  object  then  must  be  to  discover  some  other  meaning  for  the 
term  '*  essential  diflerence"  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indis- 
tinction  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  For  whether 
there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the  English,  in  any 
degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greek  and  Italian, 
is  a  question  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  number  of 
such  words  would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language ;  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  Greek,  they  consist  not  so  much  of  difierent  words, 
as  of  slight  diflerences  in  the  forms  of  declining  and  conjugating 
the  same  words ;  forms,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some 
period  more  or  less  remote,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
some  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appropriated  to 
poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain  master  intellects,  the 
first  established  lights  of  inspiration,  to  whom  that  dialect  hap- 
pened to  be  native. 

Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the  principle  of  in- 
dividuation, the  inmost  principle  of  the  possibility  of  any  thing, 
as  that  particular  thing.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  icfea  of  a  thing, 
whenever  we  use  the  word,  idea,  with  philosophic  precision. 
Existence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  firom  essence,  by 
the  superinduction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  essence, 
and  essential  properties  of  a  circle ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  as- 
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Bert,  that  any  thing,  vhich  really  exists,  is  mathematically  di- 
cular.  Thus  too,  without  any  tautology,  we  contend  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  correspondent 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word  es- 
sence, in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of  centra-distinc- 
tion between  two  modifications  of  the  same  substance  or  subject. 
Thus  we  should  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  architecture 
of  "Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  different  firom  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with  blocks  cut  into  the 
same  form,  and  from  the  same  quarry.  Only  in  this  latter  sense 
of  the  term  must  it  have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (for  in 
this  sense  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that  the 
language  of  poetry  (that  is  the  formal  construction,  or  architec- 
ture, of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially  difierent  from  that  of 
prose.  Now  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  with  the  oppugner,  not 
with  the  supporters  of  the  common  belief.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in 
consequence,  assigns  as  the  proof  of  his  position,  "  that  not  only 
the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  reference 
to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  difier  from  that  of  good  prose,  but 
likewise  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,'  when  prose  is 
well  written.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  passages  from  almost  all  the  poetical  writings^ 
even  of  Milton  himself"     He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

"  In  vain  to  me  the  Bmiling  morningB  shine, 
And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fii'e ; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 
These  ears,  alas  1  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  different  object  do  thete  eyei  require; 
My  lonely  angvith  melts  no  heart  but  mine  ; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men ; 
I  The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  pomplain : 
J  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  can  not  hear, 
And  voeep  the  more,  because  Jvaeep  in  vain." 

and  adds  the  following  remark  : — "  It  will  easily  be  perceived, 
that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value,  is  the 
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lines  printed  in  Italics ;  it  is  equally  obvionSi  that,  except  in  the 
rhyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the  single  word  "  fruitless"  for  fruitlessly, 
which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does  in  no 
respect  differ  from  that  of  prose."* 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that  when  asleep 
we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was  well  answered  by  his  plain 
neighbor,  "  Ah,  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves 
asleep  V*  Things  identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding 
passage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the  question  is 
not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose  an  order  of  words, 
which  would  be  equally  proper  in  a  poem ;  nor  whether  there 
are  not  beautiful  lines  and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
good  poems,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  ever 
been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.  The  true  question 
must  be,  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  expression,  a  construc- 
tion, and  an  order  of  sentences,  which  are  in  their  £t  and  natural 
plac«  in  a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  disproportionate 
and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry ;  and  vice  versa,  whether 
in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem  there  may  not  be  an  arrange- 
ment both  of  words  and  sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of 
(what  are  called)  figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their 
frequency,  and  their  occasions,  which  on  a  subject  of  equal  weight 
would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and  manly  prose.  I  con- 
tend, that  in  both  cases  this  unfitness  of  each  for  the  place  of 
the  other  frequently  will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And  first  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would  trace  to  the 
balance  in  the  mind  effected  by  that  spontaneous  effort  which 
strives  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  of  passion.  It  might  be 
easily  explained  likewise  in  what  manner  this  salutary  antagon- 
ism is  assisted  by  the  very  state,  which  it  counteracts ;  and  how 
this  balance  of  antagonists  became  organized  into  metre  (in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  term),  by  a  supervening  act  of  the  will 
and  judgment,  consciously  and  for  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleas 
ure.  Assuming  these  principles,  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we 
deduce  from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the  critic  is 
entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.  First,  that,  as  the 
elements  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased  ex- 
citement, so  the  metre  itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  nat- 
•  [P.  "W.  ii.  pp.  818-14.— S.  0.] 
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ural  language  of  excitement.  Secondly,  that  as  these  elements 
are  formed  into  metre  artificially,  by  a  voluntary  act,  with  the 
design  and  for  the  purpose  of  blending  delight  with  emotion,  sp 
the  traces  of  present  volition  should  throughout  the  metrical  lan- 
guage be  proportionably  discernible.  Now  these  two  conditions 
must  be  reconciled  and  co-present.  There  must  b^  not  only  a 
partnership,  but  a  union  ;  an  interpenetration  of  passion  and  of 
will,  of  spontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose.  Again, 
this  union  can  be  manifested  only  in  a  frequency  of  forms  and 
figures  of  speech  (originally  the  ofispring  of  passion,  but  now  the 
adopted  children  of  power),  greater  than  would  be  desired  or  en- 
dured, where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  encouraged  and  kept 
op  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure,  which  such  emotion,  so  tempered 
and  mastered  by  the  will,  is  found  capable  of  communicating. 
It  not  only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce  a  more  firequent 
employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying  language,  than  would 
be  natural  in  any  other  case,  in  which  there  did  not  exist,  as 
there  does  in  the  present,  a  previous  and  well  understood,  though 
tacit,  compact  between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter 
is  entitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply  this  species 
and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.  We  may  in  some  measurp 
apply  to  this  union  the  answer  of  Polixenes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
to  Perdita's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gillifiowers,  because  she  had 
had  heard  it  said, 

**  There  Ib  ao  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  native. 

Po/.  Say  there  be; 

Yet  nature  iB  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art, 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  teion  to  the  wildest  atoek; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  art, 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature."* 

Secondly,  I  argue  fxom  the  effects  of  metre.     As  far  as  metre 
acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase  the  vivacity  and  suscep- 
tibility both  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.     This 
effect  it  produces  by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  an^ 
•  [Aet  iv.  Bc.  iil-— a  0.1 
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hj  the  quick  reciprocations  of  curiosity  still  gratified  and  still  re- 
excited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any  one  moment  ob- 
jects of  distinct  consciousness,  yet  become  considerable  in  their 
aggregate  influence.  As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine 
during  animated  conversation,  they  act  powerfully,  though  them- 
selves unnoticed.  Where,  therefore,  correspondent  food  and  ap- 
propriate matter  are  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelings 
thus  roused  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  that 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  stair-case,  when  we 
had  prepared  our  muscles  for  a  leap  of  three  or  four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  the  preface  is  Jiighly 
ingenious  and  touches  at  all  points  on  truth.  But  I  can  not  find 
any  statement  of  its  powers  considered  abstractly  and  separately. 
On  the  contrary  Mr.  Wordswtfrth  seems  always  to  estimate  metre 
by  the  powers,  which  it  exerts  during  (and,  as  I  think,  in  conse- 
quence of)  its  combination  with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thus 
the  previous  difficulty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elements  are, 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce  its  own  ef- 
fects to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double  and  tri-syllable  rhymes, 
indeed,  form  a 'lower  species  of  wit,  and,  attended  to  exclusively 
for  their  own  sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  amuse- 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had 
promised  him  a  hare  : 

"  Tell  me,  thou  son  of  great  Oadwallader ! 
Hast  sent  the  hare  ?  or  hast  thou  swolloVd  her  T 

But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  (if  the  aptness 
of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  disa- 
greeable by  itself,  but  giving  vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with 
which  it  is  proportionally  combined. 

The  reference  to  The  GmLDSEN  m  the  Wood*  by  no  means 
satisfies  my  judgment.  We  all  willingly  throw  ourselves  back 
for  awhile  into  the  feelings  of  our  childhood.  This  baUad,  there- 
fore, we  read  under  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  feel- 
ings, as  would  equally  endear  to  us  poems,  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself  would  regard  as  faulty  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
gaudy  and  technical  ornament.  Before  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  before  the  introduction  of  writing, 
metre,  especially  alliterative  metre  (whether  alliterative  at  the 
•  [P.  888.— S.  C] 
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beginning  of  the  words,  as  in  Pieroe  Plouman,  or  at  the  end,  a^ 
in  rhymes),  possessed  an  independent  value  as  assisting  the  lecol- 
lection,  and  consequently  the  preservation,  of  any  series  of  truths  or 
incidents.  But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  collation  of  facts,  that 
The  CfflLDREN  IN  THE  WooD  owes  either  its  preservation,  or  its 
popularity,  to  its  metrical  form.  Mr.  Marshal's  repository  afibrds 
a  number  of  tales  in  prose  inferior  ia  pathos  and  general  merit, 
some  of  as  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely  popular.  Tok  Hick- 
A THRIFT,  Jack  the  Gunt-killer,  Goody  Two-shoes,  and  Lit- 
tle Bed  RmiNG-HooD  are  formidable  rivals.  And  that  they 
have  t^ntinued  in  prose,  can  not  be  fairly  explained  by  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  comparative  meanness  of  their  thoughts  and 
images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forms  of  metre.  The  scene 
of  Goody  Two-shoes  in  the  church  is  perfectly  susceptible  of 
metrical  narration ;  and,  among  the  Bavfiaxa  Oavfiaajdtara  even 
of  the  present  age,  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  astonishing  image 
than  that  of  the  "  whole  rookery,  that  flew  out  of  the  giant's 
beard,"  scared  by  the  tremendous  voice,  with  which  this  monster 
answered  the  challenge -of  the  heroic  Tom  Hiceathrift  ! 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  compositions  universally,  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  early  associations,  beloved  and  admired ;  would 
the  Maria,  The  Monk,  or  The  Poor  Man's  Ass  of  Sterne,*  be 
read  with  more  delight,  or  have  a  better  chance  of  immortality, 
had  they  without  any  change  in  the  diction  been  composed  in 
rhyme,  than  in  their  present  state  ?  If  I  am  not  grossly  mis- 
taken, the  general  reply  would  be  in  the  negative.  Nay,  I  will 
confess,  that,  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  Anecdote 
for  Fathers,  Simon  Lee,  Alice  Fell,  Beggars,  and  The  Sailor's 
MoTH£R,t  notwithstanding  the  beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in 
each  of  them  where ,  the  poet  interposes  the  music  of  his  own 
thoughts,  would  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in  prose,  told 
and  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  they  would  have  been,  in  a 
moral  essay  or  pedestrian  tour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  attention,  and 
therefore  excites  the  question :  Why  is  the  attention  to  be  thus 
Btimulajted  ?  Now  the  question  can  not  be  answered  by  the  pleas- 
are  of  the  metre  itself:  for  this  we  have  shown  to  be  conditional, 

*  [Sentimental  Journey  and  TriBtram  Shandy.  Works  II  pp.  247,  894^ 
271,  812.— S.  C] 

t  [P.  w.  I.  p.  22.  V.  p.  17,  t  p.  13.  n  p.  101.  T.  p.  182.— a  a] 
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and  dependent  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions, to  ivhich  the  metrical  form  is  superadded.  Neither 
can  I  conceive  any  other  answer  that  can  be  rationally  given, 
short  of  this  :  I  write  in  metre,  because  I  am  about  to  use  a  lan- 
guage difierent  £rom  that  of  prose.  Besides,  where  the  language 
is  not  such,  how  interesting  soever  the  reflections  axe,  that  are 
capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind  from  the  thoughts 
or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre  itself  must  oflen  become 
ieeble.  Take  the  three  last  stan2Uis  of  The  Sailor's  Mother, 
for  instance.  If  I  could  for  a  moment  abstract  from  the  efiect 
produced  on  the  author's  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
the  time  of  its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal  to  his  own 
judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itself  be  found  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  being  written  metricaUy  ? 

And,  thus  oontinuiiig,  sho  eaid 

"  I  had  a  Son,  who  uuiny  a  day 

Sailed  on  the  eeas ;  but  he  Ib  dead ; 

In  Denmark  he  waa  cast  away ; 

And  I  have  travelled  far  as  Hull,  to  see 

What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property.* 

The  Bird  and  Gage  they  both  were  his : 

Twas  my  Son's  Bird :  and  neat  and  trim 

He  kept  it ;  many  voyages 

This  Singing-bird  hath  gone  with  him ; 

When  lost  he  sailed  he  left  the  Bird  behind ; 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind. 

He  to  a  Fellow-lodger's  care  \ 

Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed, 

Till  he  came  back  again ;  and  there 

I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 

And  now,  Ck>d  help  me  for  my  litUe  wit  1 

I  traU  it  with  me.  Sir !  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it.** 

•  [In  the  edit,  of  1840, 

"  And  I  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 
If  aught  whidi  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  for  me." 
The  last  line  of  stanza  5  in  that  edit,  stands  thus : 

"  From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon  his  mind.** 
The  end  of  stanza  6  has  been  altered  thus : 
**  And  pipe  its  song  in  safety ; — ^there 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 
And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit  I 
I  bear  it  with  me,  Sir  j — ^he  took  so  much  delight  in  it,** — S.  0.] 
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If  disproportioning  the  emphasis  wb  read  these  stanzas  so  as  to 
make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even  tri-syllable  rhymes  could 
scarcely  produce  an  equal  sense  of  oddity  and  strangeness,  as  -we 
feel  here  in  finding  rhymes  at  all  in  sentences  so  exclusively  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that  visionary 
state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  susceptibility 
of  his  own  genius  had  placed  the  poet's  imagination, — (a  state, 
wliioh  spreads  its  influence  and  coloring  over  all,  that  co*exists 
with  the  exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

«  The  Bimpleet  aad  the  most  familiar  things 
Qain  a  Btnmge  power  of  spreading  awe  around  them"),* 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt  an  abrupt 
downfall  in  these  verses  from  the  preceding  stanza  ? 

"  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there ; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 
Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fair ; 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate.** 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that 
those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance  ih»i  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings,  of  an  actual  adop- 
tion, or  true  imitation  of  the  real  and  very  language  of  law  and 
rustic  life,  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere 

*  Altered  from  the  description  of  Kight-Mair  in  the  Rkmobse. 

"  Oh  Heaven  I  Was  frightful  1  Kow  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  hideous  shapes  that  can  not  be  remembered ; 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  fear  I 
While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 
Has  a  strange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  me  P 

NJ3.  Though  Shakspeare  has,  for  his  own  all-juttifying  purposes,  intro- 
dooed  the  ISightrMare  with  her  own  foals,  yet  Mair  means  a  Sister,  or  per- 
haps a  Hag. 

'  [Coleridge's  Poet  Works,  VIL  p.  867.    Act  iy.  sc  1.    Altered  thus : 
O  sleep  of  horrors  I  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  forms  so  hideous  that  they  mook  remembranoe— 
Now  seeing  nothing,  Sc — S.  0.] 
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aflBigned,  which  render  metre  the  proper  fonn  of  poetry,  and 
poetry  imperfect  and  defective  without  metre.  Metre,  therefore, 
haying  heen  connected  with  poetry  most  often  and  hy  a  peculiar 
fitness,  whatever  else  is  comhined  with  metre,  must,  though  it 
be  no^  itself  essentially  poetic,  have  nevertheless  some  property 
in  common  with  poetry,  as  an  intermedium  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if 
I  may  dare  borrow  a  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemis- 
try) of  fnordaunt  between  it  and  the  super-added  metre.  Now, 
poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirms,  does  always  imply  passion ; 
which  word  must  be  here  understood  in  its  most  general  sense, 
as  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have  its  charac- 
teristic modes'  of  expression.  But  where  there  exists  that  degree 
of  genius  and  talent  which  entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  hon- 
ors of  a  poet,  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  is,  and  is 
allowed  to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excitement, 
which  of  course  justifies  and  demands  a  correspondent  difierence 
of  language,  as  truly,  though  not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree, 
as  the  excitement  of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.'  The  vividness 
of  the  descriptions  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Dryden,  is  as 
much  and  as  often  derived  firom  the  force  and  fervor  of  the  de- 
scriber,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms  or  incidents,  which  consti- 
tute their  subject  and  materials.  The  wheels  take  fire  firom  tho 
mere  rapidity  of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under 
what  modifications,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  attempt 
to  define  in  an  after-remark  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  this 
objection,  or  rather  on  his  objection  to  this  reply,  as  already  anti- 
cipated in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if  not  the 
same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  adduce  the  high  spirit-  ^ 
ual  instinct  of  the  human  being  impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by 
harmonious  adjustment,  and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that 
eiU  the  parts  of  an  organized  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the 
more  important  and  essentia/* parts.  This  and  the  preceding  ar- 
guments may  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poem  is  among  the  imitative  arts ;  and  that  imitation, 
as  opposed  to  copying,  consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the 
same  throughout  the  radically  diflerent,  or  of  the  diflerent 
throughout  a  base  radically  the  same. 

Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets,  of  all  coun- 
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tries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opinion  (deduced  from  all 
the  ibregoing),  that  in  every  import  of  the  word  essential,  which 
would  not  iiere  involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  an  essential  difierence  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet,  the  reader's 
sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  di^rent  parts  is  taken 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  at* 
tempted  to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my 
conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  difier  as  much  and  as  little  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  as  those  which  he  has  printed  in  italics 
as  possessing  genuine  excellence.  Of  the  five  lines,  thus  honora- 
bly  distinguished,  two  of  them  differ  from  prose  even  more  wide- 
ly than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the  position 
of  the  words. 

"  A  different  object  do  the»e  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  angniBh  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 
And  in  my  hreatt  th4  imperfect  Joys  expire" 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but  a  truth,  of 
which  no  man  ever  doubted  ? — videlicet,  that  there  are  sentences, 
which  would  be  equally  in  their  place  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof; 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages,  which  would  suit  the  one 
and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this  sonnet  }B  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epithet  to 
morning.  For  we  will  set  aside,  at  present,  ^e  consideration, 
that  the  particular  word  "  smiling"  ia  hackneyed,  and,  as  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  personification,  not  quite  congruous  with  the  com- 
mon and  material  attribute  of  "  shining"  And,  doubtless,  this 
adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpose  of  additional  description, 
where  no  particular  attention  is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  would  be  noticed  as  giving^  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  con- 
versation. Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  ^^  Come  boys !  the 
rosy  morning  calls  you  up  :" — ^he  will  be  supposed  to  have  some 
song  in  his  head.  But  no  one  suspects  this,  when  he  says,  "  A 
wet  morning  shall  not  confine  us  to  our  beds."  This  then  is 
either  a  defect  in  poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in 
the  afiirmative.  I  would  request  him  to  re-peruse  any  one  poem. 
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of  any  confessedly  great  poet  froza  Homer  to  Milton,  or  firom 
^schylus  to  Shakspeare ;  and  to  strike  out  (in  thought  I  meau) 
every  instance  of  this-  kind.  If  the  number  of  these  fancied  era- 
sures did  not  startle  him ;  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  work 
improved  by  their  total  omission  ;  he  must  advance  reasons  of  no 
ordinary  strength  and  evidence,  reasons  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature.  Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him 
as  a  man  not  so  much  proof  against  all  authority,  as  dead  to  it. 
The  second  line,  ^ 

**  And  reddening  I^cebus  lifts  his  golden  fire ; — " 
has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then  it  is  a  bad 
line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct  from  that  of  prose ;  but 
'because  it  conveys  incongruous  images ;  because  it  confounds  the 
cause  and  the  e^ct,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  represen- 
tative of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  differs  from  the  language 
of  good  sense  !  That  the  **  PhoBbus"  is  hackneyed,  and  a  school- 
boy image,  is  an  accidental  fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology,  is  an  objection  more 
deeply  grounded.  Yet  when  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was 
rekindled,  so  cheering  were  its  banms,  that  our  eldest  poets,  cut 
off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machinery,  and  deprived 
of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and  symbols  of  the  great  objects 
of  nature,  were  naturally  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language, 
those  fabulous  personages,  those  forms  of  the*  supernatural  in 
nature,  which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of 
their  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  ge- 
nial taste  will  not  so  far  sympathize  with  them,  as  to  read  with 
pleasure  in  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  what  he  would  per- 
haps condemn  as  puerile  in  a  modern  poet  ? 

I  remember  no  poet,  whose  writings  would  safelier  stand  the 
test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser.  Yet  will  Mr. 
Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanza  is  either 
undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life  ? 
Or  that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  Uots  in  The  Faert 
auEEN?  ^ 

*  But  still  more  by  the  mechanical  system  of  philosophy  which  lias  need- 
lessly infected  our  tiieological  opinions,  and  teachiog  us  to  consider  the 
world  in  its  relation  to  God,  as  of  a  building  to  its  mason,  leaves  the  idea 
of  omnipresence  a  mere  abstract  notion  in  the  state-room  of  our  reason. 
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"  Bj  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  set 
"Bin  seyenfold  teme  behind  the  sted£ast  atarre^ 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wtt, 
But  firme  is  fixt  and  sendeth  light  from  farre 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  arre : 
And  chearfuU  chaunticlere  with  his  note  ahrill 
Had  warned  once  that  Phcebos'  fiery  carre 
In  hast  was  cUmbing  np  the  easterne  hiU, 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  roome  did  fill"* 

•«  At  last  tlft  golden  oriental!  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fiiyre. 
And  Phoebus  fresh,  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate, 
Game  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  hayre, 
And  hurl'd  his  glist'ring  beams  through  gloomy  ayre : 
Which  when  the  wakeful  elfe  perceived,  streightway 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armes  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combat  wiU  that  day."f 

On  the  oontrary  to  how  many  passages,  both  in  hymn  booki 
and  in  blank  verse  poems,  ooald  I  (were  it  not  invidious)  direot 
the  reader's  attention,  the  stylo  of  which  is  most  unpoetic,  be- 
cause, and  only  because,  it  is  the  style  of  prose  ?  He  will  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  having«i  my  mind  such  verses,  as 

"  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walked  into  the  Strand ; 
And  there  I  met  another  man, 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand'' 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and  full  reply, 
that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they  are  unpoetic  ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  empty  of  all  sense  and  feeling ;  and  that  it  were 
an  idle  attempt  to  prove  that  "  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it 
is  self-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man.''$  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified,  the  subject 
interesting  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and  yet  the  style  shall,  not- 
withstanding all  these  merits,  be  justly  blamable  as  prosaic,  and 
solely  because  the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable  to  metrical 
composition.  The  Civil  Wars  of  Daniel  is  an  instructive,  and 
even  interesting  work ;  but  take  the  following  stanzas  (and  from 

*  [Book  ii.  caa  I  at  1.]  t  [Book  L  can.  y.  st  2.] 

X  [Pre£sce,  pp.  888-4w] 
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tbe  hundred  instances  -which  abound  I  might  probably  hare  se 
lected  others  far  more  striking)  : 

"  And  to  the  end  we  may  with  better  ease 
Discern  the  true  disoourse,  youchsafe  to  show 
What  were  the  times  foregoing  near  to  these, 
That  these  we  may  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease ; 
And  how  so  great  dj^temperatore  did  grow 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  degrees  it  came ; 
How  things  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame." 

**  Ten  kings  had  from  the  I^orman  ConquVor  reign*d 

With  intermixed  and  variable  fate, 

When  England  to  her  greatest  height  attained 

Of  power,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state ; 

After  it  had  with  much  ado  sustained 

The  violence  of  princes,  with  debate 

For  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 

Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties. 

For  first,  the  Norman,  oonqu'ring  all  by  might, 
By  might  was  forc'd  to  keep  what  he  had  got ; 
Mixing  our  customs  and  the  form  of  right 
With  foreign  constitutions,  he  had  brought ; 
Mastering  the  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wig^t, 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought ; 
Ajid,  making  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 
His  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulent.** 

Will  it  be  contended  on  the  one  side,  that  these  lineF  are  mean 
and  senseless  ?  Or  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  prosaic,  and 
for  that  reason  unpoetic  ?  This  poet's  well-merited  epithet  is 
that  of  the  *'  well-languaged  Daniel  ;'*  but  likewise,  and  by  the 
consent  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding  crit- 
ics, the  "  prosaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus  designate  this 
wise  and  amiable  wiriter  from  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of 
his  diction  to  his  metre  in  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not 
only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts ;  but 
willingly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his  poems, 
and  especially  in  his  Epistles  and  in  his  Htmen's  Tbiumfh, 
many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that  style  which,  as  the  neutral 
ground  of  prose  and  verse,  is  comjnon  to  both.  A  fine  and  al- 
most faultless  extract,  eminent  as  for  other  beauties,  so  for  its 
perfection  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lamb's  Dra- 
*  [Book  L    Stanzas  vil  viii.  and  ix.] 
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HATio  ISpecdiens,*  a  work  i^yarious  interest  fiom  the  natoie  of 
the  selections  themselyes, — (all  from  the  plays  of  Shakspeme's 
contemporaries), — and  deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the 
notes,  which  are  fuU  of  just  and  original  criticism,  expressed  with 
all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  efiects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theory, 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  verse— -(if  it  does  not 
indeed  claim  for  the  latter  a  yet  neater  resemblance  to  the  aver- 
age style  of  men  in  the  vivd  voce  intercourse  of  real  life) — ^we 
might  anticipate  the  following  as  not  the  least  likely  to  occur. 
It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metre 
itself,  the  sole  acknowledged  difference,  will  occasionally  become 
metre  to  the  eye  only.  The  existence  of  prosaisffis,  and  that 
they  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be  con- 
ceded, when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  or  as  having 
even  been  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as 
prose  :  when  if  the  poem  be  in  bllLnk  verse,  this  can  be  effected 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or  two 

*  [Specimena  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Bhakspeare,  with  notes  by  Charles  Lamb    YoL  i.  p.  284. 
The  first  extract.  Love  in  Infancy,  is  as  follows : 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  oan  I 
But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 
Oar  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
The  flame  we  felt :  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 
And  looked  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 
Not  what  we  all'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 
And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 
And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell, 
Thea  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus  * 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
We  spent  our  childhood :  but  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 
"Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stem  brow. 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me^  know. 
Two  other  extracts  are  also  given;  Love  after  death— 

Fie,  Tbyrsis,  with  what  fond  remembraneet 
Dost  thoo,^ 
and  the  story  of  Isulia^— &  C] 
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words  to  their  proper  places,  from  which  they  had  heen  trans- 
planted* for  no  assignable  cause  or  reason  but  that  of  the  author's 
convenience  ;  but  if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the 
final  word  of  each  line  for  some  other  of  the  same  meaning, 
equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic.  * 

The  answer  or  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  anticipated  re- 
mark "  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other  distinctions, "t  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words.  "  The  distinction  of  rhyme  and 
metre  is  regular  and  uniform,  and  not,  like  that  produced  by 
(what  is  usually  called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to 
infinite  caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.     In  the  one  case  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 

*  Ab  the  iogeniouB  gentleman  under  the  influence  of  the  Tragic  Muse 
contrived  to  dislocate,  "  I  wish  yon  a  good  morning,  Sir  I  Thank  you,  Sir, 
and  I  wish  you  the  Bame,**  into  two  blaok-verae  heroics : — 

To  you  a  morning  good,  good  Sir  1  I  wish. 
Ton,  Sir  1  I  thank :  to  you  the  same  wish  L 

In  those  parts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  which  I  have  thoroughly  siu 
died,  I  find  fewer  instances  in  which  this  would  be  practicable  than  I  have 
met  in  many  poems,  where  an  approximation  of  prose  has  been  sedulously 
and  on  system  guarded  against  Indeed  excepting  the  stanzas  already 
quoted  froin  Thb  Sailor's  Mothkr,  I  can  recollect  but  one  instance :  that  is 
to  say,  a  short  passage  of  four  of  five  lines  in  The  Bbothsbs,^  that  model 
of  English  pastoral,  which  I  never  yet  read  with  unclouded  eye. — "James, 
pointing  to  its  summit,  over  which  they  had  all  purposed  to  return  togeth- 
er, informed  them  that  he  would  wait  for  them  there.  They  parted,  and 
his  comrades  passed  that  way  some  two  hours  after,  but  they  did  not  find 
him  at  the  appointed  place,  a  eirewruiance  of  which  they  took  no  heed:  but 
one  of  them,  going  by  chance  into  the  house,  which  at  this  time  was  JamesV 
house,  learnt  there,  that  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day."  The  onl} 
change  which  has  been  made  is  in  the  position  of  the  little  w%rd  there  in 
two  instances,  the  position  in  the  original  being  clearly  such  as  is  not 
adopted  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  other  words  printed  in  italics  were 
BO  marked  because,  though  good  and  genuine  English,  they  are  not  the 
phraseology  of  common  conversation  either  in  the  word  put  in  apposition, 
or  in  the  connection  by  the  genitive  pronoun.  Men  in  general  woold  have 
said,  "  but  that  was  a  circumstance  they  paid  no  attention  to,  or  took  no 
notice  of;"  and  the  language  is,  on  the  theory  of  the  preface,  justified  only 
by  the  narrator's  being  the  Vicar.  Yet  if  any  ear  could  suspect,  that  these 
sentences  were  ever  printed  as  metre,  on  those  very  words  alone  could  the 
suspicion  have  been  grounded. 

t  [Preface,  p.  816.~>S.  C] 

»  [P.  W.i.p.  109.— S.  0.] 
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poet  respectiiig  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may  choose  to  connect 
with  the  passion."*  But  is  this  a  poet^  of  whom  a  poet  is  speak- 
ing ?  No  surely !  rather  of  a  fool  or  madman :  or  at  best  of  a 
vain  or  ignorant  phantast !  And  might  not  brains  so  wild  or  bo 
deficient  make  just*  the  same  havoc  with  rhymes  and  metres,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  efiect  with  modes  and  figures  of  speech  ? 
How  is  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  ?  If  he  continue  to 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  ?  The  ultimate  end 
of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish  the  principles  of  writing, 
than  to  furnish  rules  how  to  pass  judgment  on  what  has  been 
written  by  others ;  if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  the  two  could 
be  separated.  But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  principles  the  poet  is 
to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere  closely  to  the  sort 
and  order  of  words  which  he  hears  in  the  market,  wake,  high- 
road, or  plough-field  ?  I  reply ;  by  principles,  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  poet,  but  a  silly 
or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name.  By  the  principles  of 
grammar,  logic,  psychology.  In  one  word  by  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  material  and  spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  his  art, 
as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sense,  and  ren- 
dered instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative  and  reward 
of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights,  and  conclusions,  and 
acquires  the  name  of  Taste.  By  what  rule  that  does  not  leave 
the  reader  at  the  poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the 
latter  to  distinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  suppressed, 
and  the  language,  which  is  characteristic  of  indulged,  anger? 
Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that  of  jealousy  ?  Is  it  obtained  by 
wandering  about  in  search  of  angry  or  jealous  people  in  unculti- 
vated sodbty,  in  order  to  copy  their  words  ?  Or  not  far  rather  by 
the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon  the  aM  in  each  of  hu- 
man nature  ?  By  meditation,  rather  than  by  observation  ?  And 
by  the  latter  in  consequence  only  of  the  former  ?  As  eyes,  for 
which  the  former  has  pre-determined  their  field  of  vision,  and  to 
which,  as  to  its  organ,  it  communicates  a  microscopic  power  ? 
There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe,  a  man  now  living,  who  has,  from 
his  own  inward  experience,  a  clearer  intuition,  than  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself,  that  the  last-mentioned  are  the  true  sources  of 
genial  discrimination.  Through  the  same  process  and  by  tho 
■ame  creative  agency  will  the  poet  distinguish  the  degree  and 
•  [Prefiice,  pp.  826-6.-8.  C] 
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kind  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  very  act  of  poetic  com- 
position. As  intuitively  will  he  know,  what  difierences  of  style 
it  at  once  inspires  and  justifies ;  what  intermixture  of  conscious 
volition  is  natural  to  that  state  ;  and  in  what  instances  such  fig- 
ures and  colors  of  speech  degenerate  into  mere  creatures  of  an 
arbitrary  purpose,  cold  technical  artifices  of  ornament  or  co4nec- 
tion.  For,  even  as  truth  is  its  own  light  and  evidence,  discover- 
ing at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  is  it  the  prerogative  of  poetic 
genius  to  distinguish  by  parental  instinct  its  proper  ofispring  from 
the  changelings,  which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fairies  of 
fashion  may  have*  laid  in  its  cradle  or  called  by  its  names.  Could 
a  rule  be  given  from  without,  poetry  would  cease  to  be  poetry, 
and  sink  into  a  mechanical  art.  It  would  be  fidggxaaig,  not 
noirjaig.  The  rules  of  the  Imagination  are  themselves  the  very 
powers  of  growth  and  production.  The  words  to  which  they  are 
reducible,  present  only  the  outlines  and  external  appearance  of 
the  firuit.  A  deceptive  counterfeit  of  the  superficial  form  and 
colors  may  be  elaborated ;  but  the  marble  peach  feels  cold  and 
heavy,  and  children  only  put  it  to  their  mouths.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  legitimate  language 
of  poetic  fervor  self-impassioned,  Donne's  apostrophe  to  the  Sun 
in  the  second  stanza  of  his  Paooress  of  the  Sottl. 

"  Thee,  eye  of  heaven  1  this  great  Soul  envies  not ; 
By  thy  male  force  is  all,  we  have,  begot. 
Li  the  first  East  thou  now  beginn'st  to  shine, 
Suck'st  early  balm  and  island  Bpioes  there. 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  loose-rein'd  career 
At  Tagus,  Po,  Seine,  Thames,  and  Danow  dine, 
And  see  at  night  this  western  world  of  mine : 
Yet  hast  thou  not  more  nations  seen  than  she. 
Who  before  thee  one  day  began  to  be, 
And,  thy  frail  light  being  quench'd,  ^all  long,  long  outlive  thee.** 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one  : 

"  Great  Destiny,  the  commissary  of  God, 
That  hast  marked  out  a  path  and  period 
For  every  thing  1    Who,  where  we  offspring  took. 
Our  ways  and  ends  see'st  at  one  instant :  thou 
Knot  of  all  causes  1    Thou,  whose  changeless  brow 
Ne'er  smiles  nor  frowns  I    0 1  vouchsafe  thou  to  look. 
And  show  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book,  ifec." 

As  little  difficulty  do  we  find  in  excluding  from  the  honon 
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of  nnafiected  warmth  and  elevatioii  the  madness  prepense  of 
pseudopoesy,  or  the  startling  hysteric  of  weakness  over'-exerting 
itself,  which  hnrsts  on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and 
apostrophes  to  ahstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to  Jealousy, 
to  Hope,  to  Ohlivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley's  coUection  and  the 
magazines  of  that  day,  which  seldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an 
Oxford  copy  of  verses  on  the  two  Suttons,  comimencing  with 

**  Inoculoiion,  heavenly  maid  I  descend  T 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  even 
poets  of  true,  though  not  of  first-rate,  genius,  have  from  a  mis- 
taken theory  deluded  both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  once  read  to  a  company  of  sensible  and  well-edu- 
cated women  the  introductory  period  of  Cowley's  preface  to  his 
**  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Odes  of  Pindar."  "  If'  (says  Cowley),  "  a  man  should  un- 
dertake to  translate  Pindar,  word  for  word,  it  would  be  thought 
that  one  madman  had  translated  another  ;  as  may  appear,  when 
he,  that  understands  not  the  original,  reads  the  verbal  traduction 
of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving." 
I  then  proceeded  with  his  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olym- 
pic, composed  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  rationalizing  the 
Theban  Eagle. 

"  Queen  of  all  harmonioiu  things, 
Dancing  words  and  speaking  strings, 
What  god,  what  hero,  wilt  thou  sing  t 
What  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring  I 
Begin,  b^n  th  j  noble  choice, 

And  let  the  hills  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy  voice. 
Pisa  does  to  Jove  belong, 
Jove  and  Pisa  daim  thy  song. 
The  £ur  first-fruits  of  war,  th'  Olympic  games, 
Alcides  offered  up  to  Jove ; 
Alcides,  too,  thy  strings  may  move, 
But,  oh  I  what  man  to  join  with  these  can  worthy  prove  t 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
Theron  the  next  honor  claims ; 
Theron  to  no  man  gives  place, 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race ; 
Theron  there,  and  he  alone, 
Ev'n  his  own  swift  fore&thers  has  outgone." 

One  of  die  company  exclaimed,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  lest, 
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that  if  the  original  were  madder  than  this,  it  must  be  incurably 
mad.^  I  then  translated  the  ode  from  the  Greek,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible,  word  for  word  ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the 
general  movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connections 
and  transitions,  and  in  the  sober  majesty  of  lofty  sense,  it  appeared 

*  [But  18  not  this  equaUy  deliriouB,  dose  as  it  keeps  to  the  Pindai-io 
images  I  It  is  the  exordium  of  the  first  Pythian,  characterised  by  ''light- 
uiug  energy"  in  an  article  on  Pindar  by  Mr.  Ooleridge's  late  e^tor.  Q. 
RcTiew,  March,  1884. 

O  thon  whom  Phoebus  and  the  quire 
Of  violet  trened  Muses  own, 
Tlieir  joint  treasure,  golden  Lyre, 
Ruling  step  with  warbled  tone,  dMS.  <bo. 
In  thy  fnaeeSf  tteep'd,  expire 
BoUe  of  everflovfing  fire, 
Jove's  eagle  on  the  sceptre  slumbers 
Possest  by  thy  enchanting  numbers : 
On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing, 
Drops,  entrane'd,  the  feather'd  king ; 
JBfack  vapor  o^er  hie  curved  /tead, 
Seeding  kia  eyelida,  sweetly  shed; 
Upheaving  his  motet  back  he  lies. 
Held  down  with  thrilling  harmonies. 

Surely  this  is  but  a  brilliant  chaos.  "  nyacinthine  locks"  have  been 
kindly  received  at  the  bounteous  hand  of  Milton,  though  no  one  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  quite  understands  the  epithet,  or  has  seen  that  black  Qxferrur 
gineoM,  or  **  ensanguined  flower  inscribed  with  voe;^  the  ancient  hyacinth. 
The  sound  is  beautiful,  and  wo  imagine  the  sense  to  be  right ;  but  violet 
tresses  look  as  strangely  in  our  modern  eyes  as  the  green  locks  of  the 
Nereids ;  for  to  us  the  violet  is  the  type  of  blueness,  and  we  talk  of  violet 
eyes,  but  never  of  violet  hair.  Then  Pindar  as  little  dreamed  of  presenting 
to  his  auditors  a  moist-baeked  eagle,  by  the  phrase  ir/pbv  vutov,  as  we  now- 
a-days  dream  of  bringing  into  view  a  man  with  drenched  raiment  of  a  pecu- 
liar cut  when  we  mention  a  wet  Quaker.  And  who  can  suppose  that  the 
eagle  was  lying  held  down  by  harmony  9  That  would  be  an  inconvenient 
posture  for  a  sleeping  biped,  however  convenient  for  the  translator's  verse. 
According  to  Moore 

Slumbering  he  sits  aloft 
With  ruffling  plumes  and  heaving  spine, 
Quelled  by  thy  potent  strain. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Cowley's  second  Olympic,  of  which  stanzas  iii. 
V.  and  viL  are  very  readable  in  their  way,  with  Moore's  and  Gary's  trans- 
lations— to  see  how  the  first  displays  tbe  genius  of  Cowley,  while  the  others 
are  attempts  at  adapting  Pindar  to  our  language,  and  are  the  works  of 
poetical  minds  rather  than  of  poeta    There  are  very  good  passages  in  Mr. 
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to  them  to  approach  more  nearly,  than  any  other  poetry  they  had 
heard,  to  the  style  of  our  Bihle  in  the  prophetic  hooks.  The  first 
strophe  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  : 

**  Ye  harp-controlling  hymns  1  (or)  ye  hymnB  the  BOTereigns  of  harps  1 
What  Godf  what  Hero! 
What  Man  shall  we  celebrate  ? 
Truly  Pi«a  indeed  is  of  Jove, 

Bnt  the  Olympiad  (or  the  Olympian  games)  did  Hercules  establish. 
The  first-fruits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

Gary's  translation,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  (ault  in  his  version,  that  it  brings 
the  lyric  flow  of  the  Allegro,  Penseroso,  and  LycidaA  so  strongly  to  mind, 
that  we  seem  to  be  reading  Hilton  instead  of  Pindar,  yet  feel  that  we  have 
the  mere  manner  of  the  one  and  the  bare  matter  of  the  other.  Those  who 
bring  a  knowledge  of  the  original  to  Moore's  and  Gary's  tranalations,  and 
thus  Uluminato  them  with  Pindar  himself^  may  enjoy  the  perusal ;  to  others 
they  must  seem,  I  should  think,  like  water  of  Helicon  bewitched.  Gary's 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  noble  poem  that  may  be  read  and  admired 
apart  from  the  Italian. 

A  prose  translation,  like  that  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  would  ex 
hibit  more  of  Pindar  to  the  Eoglish  reader,  or  would  at  least  disguise  him 
less  than  any  metrical  version  of  a  poet,  whose  «ietre  is  so  irrepresentable 
in  a  modeVn  tongue,  and  whose  metaphors  are  so  bold,  and  thickly  inter- 
laced, that  in  order  to  be  well  understood  they  should  be  rendered  into  the 
plainest  and  most  straightforward  language  that  can  be  employed  I  tried 
the  simple  plan  thus,  but  can  not  judge  whether  it  will  seem  tolerable  to 
others. 

Golden  Lyre,  joint  possession  of  'Apollo  and  the  Muses  with  braided  hair 
dusky  as  violets. 

Thee  the  movements  of  the  choir  obey,  thou  Ruler  of  Festivity, 
And  the  singers  attend  to  thy  signals, 

When  thrillingly  thou  settest  up  the  preamble  which  leads  the  feet  of  the 
danoera 

Aiso  thou  quenchest  the  pointed  thnnder-bolt 

Of  everlasting  fire ;  for  Jove's  Eagle  sleeps  on  the  sceptre,  his  swift  wing 
drooping  on  each  side. 
King  of  Birds, 

When  o*er  his  curv'd  head  thou  hast  pour'd  a  dark  mist,  sweet  seal  of  his 
eyelids,  he  slumbering 

Lifts  up  the  plumes  of  his  back,  overcome  by  thy  vibrations. 

Yea  and  ev'n  impetuous  Mars,  far  away  from  the  bristling  spear-ranks, 

Softens  his  heart  with  sleep, — ^and  thy  shafts  soothe  the  souls  of  the  di- 
vinities, 

Through  the  skill  of  Latona's  son,  Apollo,  and  the  deep-bosom'd  Musea 

Gray  and  Akenside  have  each  given  a  modification  of  this  passage,  the  <mm 
in  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  the  other  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Naiads.— S.  (X] 
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Bat  Theron  for  the  four-horsed  car, 

That  bore  victory  to  Him^ 

It  behooves  us  now  to  voice  aloud : 

The  Jost,  the  Hospitable, 

The  Bulwark  of  Agrigentum, 

Of  renowned  fathers 

The  Flower,  even  him 

Who  preserves  his  native  city  erect  and  safe." 

But  are  such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only  for  their  de- 
viation from  the  language  of  real  life  ?  and  are  they  by  no  other 
means  to  be  precluded,  but  by  the  rejection  of  all  distinctions  be- 
tween prose  and  verse,  save  that  of  metre  ?  Surely  good  sense, 
and  a  moderate  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such  language  and  such 
combmations  are  the  native  produce  neither  of  the  fancy  nor  of 
the  imagination ;  that  their  operation  consists  in  the  excitement 
of  surprise  by  the  juxtaposition  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 
widely  different  or  incompatible  things.  As  when,  for  instance, 
the  hills  are  made  to  reflect  the  image  of  a  voice.  Surely,  no 
unusual  taste  is  requisite  to  see  clearly,  that  this  compulsory 
juxtaposition  is  not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressive 
or  delightful  forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor^by  any  sympathy  with 
the  modifying  powers  with  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  had 
united  and  inspired  all  the  objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is 
therefore  a  species  of  loit,  a  pure  work  of  the  vnll,  and  implies  a 
leisure  and  self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  incom- 
patible with  the  steady  fervor  of  mind  possessed  and  fiUed  with 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sen- 
tence. When  a  poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shaU  be  adduced, 
which  is  evidently  vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, except  that  it  differs  from  the  style  in  which  men  actually 
converse,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be 
either  plausible,  or  practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either 
rule,  guidance,  or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been  deduced  in  the 
author's  own  mind  from  considerations  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
the  truth  and  nature  of  things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
works,  whose  fame  is  not  of  one  country,  nor  of  one  age. 

VOL.  m.  T 
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CX>llTIinJATION— CONCESIONO  THE  REAL  OBJECT  WHICH,  IT  IS  PROB- 
ABLE, KR.  WORDSWORTH  HAB  BEFORE  HDf  IN  HIS  CRITICAL 
PREFACE — ^ELUCIDATION  AND   APPLICATION   OF    THIS. 

It  might  appear  firom  some  passages  in  the  fi)rmer  part  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to  confine  his  theory  of 
style,  and  the  necessity  of  a  close  accordance  with  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  men,  to  those  particular  suhjects  finom  low  and  rustic 
jife,  which  hy  way  of  experiment  he  had  purposed  to  naturalize 
as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry.  But  from  the  train  of 
argument  that  follows  ;  from  the  reference  to  Milton  ;  and  from 
the  spirit  of  his  criti^e  on  Gray's  sonnet ;  those  sentences  appear 
to  have  heen  rather  courtesies  of  modesty,  than  actual  limitations 
of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does  this  system  appear  on  a 
close  examination ;  and  so  strange  and  overwhelming*  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense,  in  which  his  ex- 
pressions have  been  understood  by  others,  and  which,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  aU  the  common  laws  of  interpretation  they  seem  to 
bear.  What  then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear 
perception,  not  unaccompanied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  of  the 
gaudy  afiectations  of  a  style  which  passed  current  with  too  many 
for  poetic  diction  (though  in  truth  it  had  as  little  pretensions  to 

*  I  had  in  my  mind  the  ftriking  but  untranftlatabic  epithet,  whidi  the 
oelebrated  MendelBaohn  applied  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Critical  Philoeo- 
phy,  "  Der  aUetgermalmende  Kaht,'*  that  ib,  the  all-beoniBhing,  or  rather  the 
all-to-ncihing'enuhing  Eant.  In  the  fiicility  and  force  of  compoim<^epi- 
tiliete,  the  German  firdm  the  number  of  its  cases  and  inflections  approaches 
to  the  Oreek,  that  language  so 

*  Bless'd  in  the  happy  marriage  of  sweet  words.* 

It  is  in  the  woful  harshness  of  its  sounds  alone  that  the  Qerman  need 
■brink  from  the  comparison. 
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poeiiy,  as  to  logic  or  obmmon  seiue),  he  narrowed  his  view  tar 
the  time ;  and  feeling  a  justifiable  preference  for  the  language  of 
nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  and  least  orna- 
mented forms,  he  sufiered  himself  to  express,  in  terms  at  once  too 
large  and  too  exclnsive,  his  predilection  for  a  style  the  most  re- 
mote possible  from  the  false  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished 
to  explode.  It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first  merely 
comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct  partiality.  But  the 
real  object  which  he  had  in  view,  was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of 
excellence  which  had  been  long  before  most  happily  characterized 
by  the  judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  so  justly 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his  remarks  on  Gellert, 
from  which  the  following  is  literally  translated.  '*  The  talent, 
that  is  required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or  would  find  it  in 
his  power  to  acquire  :  the  talent  to  seek  only  the  apt  expression 
of  the  thought,  and  yet  to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the 
rhjrme  and  the  metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gifl,  if  ever 
any  one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression  which  his  fables 
made  on  their  first  publication,  or  conduces  more  to  their  con- 
tinued popularity.  It  was  a  strange  and  curious  phenomenon, 
and  such  as  in  Germany  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
verses  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed  just  as  one  would  wish 
to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attractive,  and  interesting ;  and  all 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  sylla- 
bles and  the  rhyme.  It  is  certain,  that  poetry  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence  makes  a  far  greater  impression  than  prose. 
So  much  so  indeed,  that  even  the  gratification  which  the  very 
rhymes  affi>rd,  becomes  then  no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling 
gratification.*'* 

However  novel  thisphaBnomenon  may  have  been  in  Germany,  at 
the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means  new,  nor  yet  of  recent  exist- 
ence in  our  language.  Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spen- 
ser occasionally  compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a  sub- 
servience to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Faert  duEEN  is  an  almost 
continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Waller's  song,  Go,  Lo\'elt  Rose, 
is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers  ;  but  if  I  had  hap- 

*  Sammlung  einiger  Ahhandlungen  tron  Ohrittian  Chrve.  [Leipiig, 
17^79,  pp  288-4,  with  Blight  alterstioii&— S.  C] 
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pened  to  htve  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more  but  far  le« 
deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  YmoxL  Travestied,  I 
should  haye  indulged  myself,  and  I  think  have  gnOified  many, 
who  are  not  acquainted  ivith  his  serious  works,  by  selecting  some 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  Theie  are  not  a  few  poems 
in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellenoe  of  thought,  image, 
and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milder 
muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reason 
either  in  the  selection  or  tiie  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conversation,  and 
can  not  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  expressed  such 
thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  his  meaning.* 

*  [GharleB  Cotton,  the  poet,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Staffordshire 
in  1630,  died  at  Westminster  in  1687.  His  Scarronides  or  Virgil  Traveetie, 
a  burlesque  on  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  ^neid,  was  printed  for  Ui« 
fifteenth  time  in  1771.  The  first  book  was  first  published  in  1664.  It 
seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  less  to  its  merits  than  to  its  piquant  de- 
merits^  which  were  infused  into  it,  because,  as  the  author  says  in  the  Epi- 
logue to  another  work  in  the  same  style.  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque  (quoted 
in  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  Memoirs),  in  the  "  precious  age'  in  which  he  lived 

"  Coarse  hempen  trash  was  sooner  read. 
Than  poems  of  a  finer  thread," 

and  therefore  he  must 

"  wisely  choose 

To  dizen  up  his  dirty  muse, 

In  such  an  odd  fantastic  weed, 

As  every  one,  he  knew,  would  read  f 

thus  coolly  resolving  to  minister  to  the  worse  than  levity  of  his  age  instead 
of  aiming  to  correct  it.  The  Biographie  Uhiverselle  affirms  that  to  compare 
the  Virgil  Travestie  to  Hudibras  is  to  compare  a  oaricature  to  a  painting 
which,  though  a  little  overcharged,  has  a  great  foundation  of  truth.  He 
published  several  prose  works  beside  the  Second  Part  of  the  Complete 
Angler.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  that  as  these  "  consist  almost  entirely 
of  translations,  and  with  the  exception  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  of  Memoirs 
of  warriors  whose  deeds  have  been  eclipsed  by  modem  prowess,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  labors  should  be  forgotten."  Hia  rolume  of  Poems  on 
several  Occasions  was  in  a  sixth  edition  in  1770. 

As  a  poet  Cotton  appears  to  most  advantage,  when  teaching  in  easy  verse 
and  transparent  language,  a  sort  of  Horatian  morality,  serious  but  not 
ardent  or  profound,  as  in  his  poem  called  Contentation :  or  in  lively  pictures 
of  nature  and  rustic  life,  as  in  his  Quatrains  on  Morning  and  Noon,  on 
Evening  and  Night,  particularly  the  two  last,  which  are  like  Milton's  Alle- 
gro and  Penseroso  pitched  at  a  lower  key :  or  in  poems  of  sentiment,  f» 
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But  in  truth  our  language  is,  a&d  from  the  fint  d^wn  of  poetry 
erer  has  been,  particularly  rich  in  compoaitions  diBtinguiahed  by 
this  excellence.  The  final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer's 
age  was  either  sounded  or  dropt  indifierenUy.  We  ouiaelyes  still 
use  either  **  beloved"  or  **  beloved"  according  as  the  rhyme,  or 

the  Ode  to  Chlorinda:  or  the  Bportive  Epistle,  as  that  to  Bradsbaw  quar- 
relling with  him  for  epistolary  neglect ;  or  in  the  picturesqne  Anacreootio, 
a  fine  specimen  of  which  is  his  Ode  entitled  Winter.  Thas  poem  Mr. 
Wordsworth  describes,  in  his  Preface,  as  "an  admirable  oompontioa  f  and 
he  quotes  the  latter  part  of  it  as  "  an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  feeling  than  in  the  preceding  passages,  the 
Poem  supplies  of  her  management  of  forms." 

The  poems  of  Cotton  have  the  same  moral  stain  as  Herrick's,  with  not 
less  faney  but  a  less  Arcadian  air, — ^more  of  the  world  that  U  about  them. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  was  indeed  on  the  toay  downward  from  "great  Eliza's 
golc|#i  time"  till  its  reasoent  into  the  region  of  the  pure  and  elevated  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  declension  may  even  be  obseryed, 
I  think,  from  Herrick  to  Cotton,  who  came  into  the  world  about  thirty-nine 
years  later.  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  more  of  Charles  II^s  time  and  less  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  in  its  manner  and  spirit  than  that  of  Waller,  who 
was  bat  twenty-five  years  his  senior.  Cotton  writes  like  a  man  of  this  world, 
who  has  glimpses  now  and  then  of  the  other ;  not  as  if  he  lived  utterly  out 
of  sight  of  it,  like  the  dramatists  characterized  by  C.  Lamb.  There  are 
more  detailed  corporeal  descriptions  in  his  poetry  than  in  any  that  I  know, 
of  not  more  than  equal  extent ;  descriptions  of  the  youthful  body  more 
vividly  real  than  is  to  be  desired,  and  of  the  body  in  age,  when  it  "  de- 
mands the  translucency  of  mind  not  to  be  worse  than  indifferent"  so  full  of 
mortality,  or,  what  it  grieves  us  more  to  contemplate  than  ashes  and  the 
grave,  the  partial  perishing  of  the  natural  man  while  he  is  yet  alive,  that 
they  excite  an  indignant  disgust  on  behalf  of  our  common  humanity.  That 
Cotton  was  "  an  -ardent  royalist,"  appears  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  with 
special  vehemence  in  his  denunciation  of  Waller  for  his  Panegyric  upon 
Cromwell,  which  exhibits,  in  its  features,  all  the  ugliness,  with  some  of  the 
energy,  of  anger.  I^  as  is  said,  th*  admirer  of  fianoharisflft  leant  to  mon- 
archy in  his  heart,  his  poetic  genius  had  a  heart  of  its  own,  and  a'&r 
stronger  one,  which  leant  another  way ;  for  both  his  po^ms  on  Cromwell 
have  vastly  more  heart  in  them  than  his  poetical  address  to  Charles  at  the 
Bestoration.  And  this  the  King  himself,  among  whose  fiinlts  want  of  dis- 
cernment was  not  to  be  reckoned,  took  care  to  point  oat,  enjoying,  no  doubt, 
the  versatile  poet* a  doable  mortifieation  as  madi  as  he  would  have  done  the 
best  verses.  Cotton  should  hav«  given  Waller  a  receipt  for  writing  as 
^ely  about  an  hereditary  monarch,  as  about  a  king  of  ''noble  nature's 
drowning" — a  Hero. 

Some  men  are  worse  upon  the  whole  than  they  appear  in  their  writings . 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Cotton,  thoogh  an  imprudent,  was  a  better 
man  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  tone  ^  much  of  his  poetary,  whidi 
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mearare,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  leas  soknmity  may  leqmie. 
Let  the  reader  then  only  adopt  the  pronunciatioii  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  court,  at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  final  e 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable :  I  would  then  ventaxe 
to  ask,  what  even  in  the  colloquial  language  of  elegant  and  unaf- 
fected women,  (who  are  the  peculiar  mistresses  of  "  pure  English 
and  undefiled,")  what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingly 
more  unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  lirom  Chaucer's  Tkoilxts 

ANDCRESEmE. 

"  And  after  this  forth  to  the  gate  he  wente, 
Ther  as  Creseide  out  rode  a  fid  gode  paas, 
And  ap  and  donn  there  made  he  many  a  wente^ 
And  to  himselfe  fed  oft  he  said,  Alas  I 
Fro  hennis  rode  my  bluae  and  my  aolaa : 
As  wooldd  blisful  Gknl  now  for  his  joie, 
I  might  her  sene  agen  come  in  to  Troie  1  • 

And  to  the  yondir  hil  I  gan  her  gide, 
Alas !  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  lere : 
And  yond  I  saw  her  to  her  fa&ojt  ride; 
For  sorow  of  whiche  mine  hert  shall  to-dere; 
And  hithir  home  I  came  when  it  was  eye. 
And  here  I  dwel,  out-cast  from  alld  joie, 
And  shal,  til  I  maie  sene  her  efte  in  Troie. 

"  And  of  himselfe  imaginid  he  ofte 
To  ben  defidtid,  pale  and  wozin  lesse 
Than  he  was  wonte,  and  that  men  saidin  softer 
What  may  it  be  f  who  can  the  sothft  gesse, 
Why  Troilus  hath  al  this  hevinesse  t 
And  al  this  n'  as  bat  his  melancolie, 
That  he  had  of  himselfe  suche  iantasie. 

Anothir  time  imaginin  he  would 
That  every  wight,  that  past  him  by  the  wey, 

probably  exaggerates  the  features  of  his  earthly  mind  as  much  as  that  of 
many  others  exalts  the  heayenly  part  of  them.  The  persistent  friendship 
of  baao  Walton  is  a  great  testimony  in  his  £syor,  and  it  might  be  conjee- 
tared,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  productions  in  verse,  that  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  day  he  was  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  least  apt  to  fly 
above  his  company  though  never  lagging  behind  in  any  conversation. 

A  memoir  of  Gotten  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  prefixed  to  the  bcMitiliilly 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler  of  1886.  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Pickering,  and,  as  his  friend  the  Editor  declares,  is  very 
largely  indebted  to  his  taste  and  exertions  and  biographical  knowledge  for 
the  value  which  the  volumes  possess. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Pickering  intends  to  bring  out  a  select  edition  of  the 
otwasional  poems  of  Oottcn.— &  0.] 
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Hid  of  him  roDJihfi^  and  that  thei  eaieii  ihoald, 
I  am  right  aapj,  Troilus  wol  dey  I 
And  thus  he  (hrove  a  dale  yet  forth  or  twey. 
As  ye  have  herde :  suche  Ufe  gan  he  to  lede 
As  he  that  stode  betwizin  hope  and  drede : 
For  which  him  likid  in  hia  Mngia  ahewe 
Th' encheBOQ  of  his  wo  as  he  beat  might» 
And  made  a  songe  of  wordis  bat  a  fewe^ 
Somwhat  his  woful  hert6  for  to  light, 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mannis  sight 
With  8ofk6  Yoiee  he  of  his  lady  dere. 
That  abeent  waa,  gan  sing  as  ye  may  here : 
•  ••••« 

This  80Dg,  when  he  thus  songin  had,  ful  soae 
He  fil  agen  into  his  aighis  olde : 
And  every  night,  as  was  his  wonte  to  done ; 
He  Btodd  the  bright  moooh  to  beholde 
And  all  his  sorowe  to  the  moone  he  tolde. 
And  said :  I  wis,  whan  thou  art  homid  newe, 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trewe  P* 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  style,  where  the 
scholar  and  the  poet  supplies  the  material,  but  the  perfect  well- 
bred  gentleman  the  expressions  and  the  arrangement,  is  George 
Herb^.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  too  frequent 
quaintness  of  the  thoughts,  his  Temple  ;  or  Sacseb  Poems  and 
Private  Ejaculations  are  comparatively  but  little  known,  I 
shall  extract  two  poems.  The  first  is  a  sonnet,  equally  admira- 
ble for  the  weight,  number,  and  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and 
for  the  simple  dignity  of  the  language.  Unless,  indeed,  a  frurtid- 
ious  taste  should  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.  The 
second  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have  chosen  not 
only  for  the  present  purpose,  but  likewise  as  a  striking  example 
and  illustration  of  an  assertion  hazarded  in  a  former  page  of 
these  sketches :  namely,  that  the  characteristic  fault  of  our  elder 
poets  is  the  reverse  of  that,  which  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
more  recent  versifiers;  the  one  conveying  the  most  fantastic 
thoughts  in  the  most  correct  and  natural  language ;  the  other  in 
the  most  fantastic  language  conveying  the  most  trivial  thoughts. 

*  [Boke  y.    The  first  lines  of  the  first  stanza  stand  thus  in  the  original 
And  aftir  this  he  to  the  yatis  wente 
and  the  first  of  the  last  stanza  thus : 

This  soDgft  when  he  thus  songin  had  sone.-— 8.  C] 
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The  latter  is  a  riddle  of  words ;  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts. 
The  one  reminds  me  of  an  old  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

Ab  other  men,  bo  I  myself  do  mvae, 
Why  in  this  sort  I  wrest  inyentioii  so ; 
And  'wbj  these  gidcfy  melaphon  I  use. 
Leaving  the  path  the  greater  part  do  go 
I  will  resolve  you :  /  am  lunalie  /* 

The  other  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  The  Stnagogue  :  or 
The  Shadow  of  the  Temple,  a  connected  series  of  poems  in  im- 
itation of  Herbert's  Temple,  and,  in  some  editions,  annexed  to  it. 

O  how  my  mind 

IsgrayeU'dl 

Not  a  thought, 
That  I  can  find, 

But's  ravelled 

iJltonan^l 
Short  ends  of  threads, 

And  narrow  shreds 

Of  lists, 
Snots,  snarled  mfb, 
Loose  broken  tufts 
Oftwisto, 
Are  my  torn  meditations'  ragged  olothing, 
Which,  woond  and  woven,  shape  a  suit  for  nothing: 
One  while  I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
To  think  how  to  unthink  that  thought  agaiaf 

Immediately  afier  these  borlesque  passages  I  can  not  proceed  to 
the  extracts  promised,  without  changing  the  ludicrous  tone  of 
feeling  by  the  interposition  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of  Her 
bert's. 

VIRTUBL 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to^ght ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

*  Sonnet  IX. 

f  [The  Synagogue,  a  collection  of  poems  generally  appended  to  the  Tem- 
ple, has  been  retained  in  Mr.  Pickeringfs  edition  of  1886.  "They  were 
first  printed,"  as  the  Pre&ce  mentions,  a.d.  1640,  and  have  been,  with 
much  probability,  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Christopher  Harvie^  M^  Ths 
poem  quoted  is  at  p.  274  of  the  edit. — S.  C] 
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Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  braye 
Bida  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye : 
Thy  root  is  erer  in  its  grave, 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  rooea^ 
A  box,  where  sweets  oooipacted  lie : 
Hy  moaie  shows,  ye  have  your  oloses. 
And  all  muat  die. 

THE  BOSOM  SIN: 
A  somnn  bt  geosge  hxrbekt. 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  ua  round  t 

Parents  first  season  us ;  then  soboolmasters 

Deliyer  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sices, 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  eotch  us  in, 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  belbrehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 

The  sound  of  Olory  ringing  in  our  ears : 

Without,  our  shame;  within,  our  oonsdenoea 
Angels  and  graoe,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 

Yet  all  these  fenoes  and  tiieir  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom-an  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWN. 

Dear  friend,  sit  down,  tJie  tale  is  long  and  sad: 

And  in  my  faintings,  I  presume,  your  loye 

Will  more  comply  than  help.    A  Lord  I  had. 

And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  improre^ 

I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 

To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day, 

And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  he 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Look'd  on  a  servant,  who  did  know  his  eye^ 
Better  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myseli    Hie  servant  instantly^ 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seia'd  on  my  heart  alone, 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wherein  did  iall 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  from  l^e  side 
Of  a  great  rock :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dyed. 
And  waah'd,  and  wrung :  the  very  wringing  yet 
Bnforceth  tears.    "  Your  heart  was  foul,  I  fear." 
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ladeed  tis  true.    I  did  and  do  oommit 
Many  a  fault,  more.thaa  my  lease  wiU  bear 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
Bat  you  shall  hear.    After  my  heart  was  well. 
And  clean  and  fair,  as  I  one  erentide 

(I  sigh  to  teU) 
Walk'd  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacioas  fomace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  caldron,  roond  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICmON. 
The  greatness  shoVd  the  owner.    So  I  went 
To  fetdi  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold, 
Thinlring  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present^ 
To  warm  his  loye,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  cold. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  ftum  me,  slipt  his  hand, 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  scalding  pan; 
Hy  heart  that  brought  it  (do  yon  understand  I) 
Ttke  oflTerer's  heart.    "  Your  heart  was  hard,  I  ftar* 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  drug  than  scalding  ynin 
I  bath'd  it  often,  ey'n  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wine^ 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 
Ey'n  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  t  fled 
Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  the  strength 
Which  I  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed: 
But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  faults, 

(I  sigh  to  speak) 
I  found  that  some  had  stuff 'd  the  bed  with  thoughts, 
I  would  say  thorns.   Dear,  could  my  heart  not  breal^ 
When  with  my  pleasures  ev'n  my  rest  was  gone  t 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there: 
For  I  had  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.    **  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear." 
Indeed  a  shick  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me ;  so  tiiat  when  I  pray'd. 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  vaj  scores  were  by  another  paid. 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  hun.    "  Truly,  Frien^ 
For  aught  I  hear,  your  Master  shows  to  you 
More  favor  than  you  wot  of    Mark  the  end. 
Hie  font  did  only  what  was  old  renew : 
The  caldron  fuppled  what  was  grown  too  hard: 
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The  thoniB  did  quicken  what  wbs  grown  too  duU : 
All  did  bat  etriye  to  mend  what  70a  had  marr*d. 
Wherefore  be  oheer'd,  and  proiBe  him  to  the  foil 
Each  day,  each  hour,  eaoh  moment  of  the  week. 
Who  fiun  wonld  have  you  be  new,  tender,  qniolL** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  F0B,H2a.  STUBJECT  CONTINUED — ^THE  NEUTRAL  8TTLE,  OR  THAT 
COMMON  TO  PROSE  AND  FOETRT,  EXEMFLQTED  BY  SPECIMENS  FROM 
CHAUCER,  HERBERT,  AND  OTHERS. 

I  HAVE  no  faai  in  declaring  my  conyiction,  that  the  excellence 
defined  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  not  the  char- 
acteristic excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style ;  because  I  can 
add  with  equal  bincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  powers. 
The  praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  English  is 
undoubtedly  his ;  nay,  laying  the  main  emphasis  on  the  word 
ufdfarmt  I  will  dare  add  that,  of  all  contemporary  poets,  it  is  hi$ 
alone.  For,  in  a  less  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  cer- 
tainly iddude  Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Southey>  the  exceptions  in  their  works  being  so 
few  and  unimportant.  But  of  the  specific  excellence  described 
in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I  appear  to  find  more,  and  more 
undoubted  specimens  in  the  works  of  others ;  for  instance,  among 
the  minor  poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  me  it  will  always  remain  a  singular  and  noticeable 
fact ;  that  a  theory,  which  would  establish  this  lingtta  communis, 
not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  the  only  commendable  style,  should 
have  proceeded  from  a  poet,  whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  inai" 
vidualized  and  characteristic.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controyerted  passages  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  critical  preface  by  the  purpose  and  object,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  intended,  rather  than  by  the  1 


[The  three  poems  are  at  pp.  8*7,  40,  and  1S3  reBpeetively.— S.  01] 
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which  the  words  themsolves  must  convey,  if  they  are  taken 
without  this  allowance. 

A  peiBon  of  any  taste,  who  had  but  studied  three  or  four  of 
Shakspeare's  principal  plays,  would  without  the  name  affixed 
scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as  Shakspeare's  a  quotation  fin)m  any 
other  play,  though  hut  of  a  few  lines.  A  similar  peculiarity, 
though  in  a  less  d^ree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  whenever 
he  speaks  in  his  own  person ;  or  whenever,  though  under  a 
feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  is  still  speaking,  as  in 
the  di£erent  dramatis  persofuB  of  the  £ecluse.  Even  in  the 
other  poems,  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there 
are  few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth.  The  reader 
might  often  address  the  poet  in  his  own  words  with  reference  to 
the  persons  introduced : 

"  It  seems,  as  I  retrace  the  ballad  line  by  line 
That  bat  half  of  it  is  theirs,  and  the  better  half  is  thine.** 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publios^^ions,  and  having  studied 
them  with  a  full  feeling  of  the  author's  genius,  would  not  at 
ODCQ  claim  as  Wordsworthian  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  ? 

'*The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man,  <be."t 

Or  in  the  Luor  Gbat  ? 

"  Ko  mate,  no  comrade  Lncy  knew ; 
8he  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor ; 
The  9U)eetett  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beeide  a  human  doer,*% 

«  [Altered  from  The  Pet  Lamb^  P.  W.  p.  80r-S.  C] 
t  P.  W.  pi  2,  line '7. 

"  My  heart  le^M  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  I 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 
And  I  conld  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.** — S.  01] 

t  pb.  I.  p.  16.— a  0.] 
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Or  ia  the  Islb  Shbfhebd-bots  ?* 

•*  Along  the  river's  stony  marge 
The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song;     . 
Hie  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood. 
And  carols  loud  and  strong. 
A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rooks, 
AH  newly  bom  1  both  earth  and  akj 
Keep  jubilee^  and  more  than  all, 
ThoB  boys  with  their  green  coronal , 
Thegr  never  heai;  the  cry, 
IhtA  plaintive  cry  1  whioh  up  the  hill 
Gomes  from  the  depth  of  DungeoQ^GhyD." 

Need  I  mention  the  exquisite  description  of  the  Sea  Loch  in 
The  Blind  Highland  Bot.  Who  bat  a  poet  tells  a  tale  in  such 
language  to  the  little  ones  by  the  fire-side  as — 

'*  Tet  had  he  many  a  restless  dream ; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagle's  scream, 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  where  their  cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  oar's,  a  peaoeAil  flood; 
Bat  one  of  mighty  size,  and  itnuage ; 
That,  voogh  or  smooth,  is  full  of  chainge^ 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day. 
The  great  Sea-water  finds  its  way 
Through  long;  long  windings  of  the  hills, 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 

And  rivers  large  and  strong : 

Tlien  harries  bade  the  road  it  eame — 
Returns  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
lUs  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do, 
r  as  earth  shall  last. 


And  with  the  coming  of  the  tide, 
Oome  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  ride^ 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks; 
And  to  the  sh^herds  with  their  floeks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands."t 


•  [Ih.L  p.  81.-^.0.] 

t  [lU  iiL  pp.  146-6.    Mr.  Wordsworth  has  altered  ^sweetbf*  in  the  last 
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I  might  quote  almo«t  the  whole  of  his  Kuth,*  hat  take  the 
following  stanzas : 

"But  as  you  haye  before  been  told, 
Hub  Stripling,  sportiye,  gay,  and  bold, 
And,  with  his  «^MiAing  crest. 
So  beantiiiil,  through  sayage  lands 
Had  roamed  aboat  with  yagrant  banda 
Of  Indians  in  the  West 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  faigli, 
The  tannlt  of  a  tropic  sky, 
Wfjbk  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  Yonth  to  whom  was  giyen 
So  nraoh  of  earth— so  mndi  of  heay  eo, 
And  such  impetoons  hlood. 

Whateyer  in  those  climes  he  fomid 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  bis  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  yoluptuous  thought^ 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wroiig^ 
Fair  trees  and  loyely  flowers; 
The  breeses  their  own  languor  lent; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  magic  bowers. 

Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween. 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fidr 
And  stately,  needs  must  haye  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment" 

But  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  compositionB,  which 
abready  fi>rm  three  fourths  of  his  works ;  and  will,  I  trust,  oon- 
Btitate  hereafter  a  still  larger  proportion ; — ^from  these,  whether 

stanza  to  <*aafely."  In  the  first  I  yentnre  to  prefer  "the  eagle's  seream," 
which  my  ikther  wrote,  to  '<the  eagles,"  as  it  Is  written  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth—because eagles  are  neither  gregarious  nor  numerous,  as  the  first 
ezpresuon  seems  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  bird,  and  to  bring  it  more  rntsr- 
estingly  before  the  mind,  than  the  last — S.  0.] 
•  [P.  W.  il  p.  106.-8. 0.] 
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in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  it  would  be  difficult  and  almost  super- 
fluous to  select  instances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his  ovm,  of  a 
style  which  can  not  be  imitated  without  its  being  at  once  recog- 
nized, as  originating  in  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  open  on  any  one  of  his  loftier  strains,  that  does  not  contain  ex- 
amples of  this ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more  ex- 
cellent, and  most  like  the  author.  For  those,  who  may  happen 
to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his  writings,  I  will  give  three 
specimens  taken  with  little  choice.  The  first  from  the  lines  on 
the  Boy  of  Winander-Meius,* — who 

"Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  Bilent  owls. 
That  they  mi^t  answer  him.— And  they  woold  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again. 
With  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Bedoubled  and  redoubled;  concourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  1    And  when  it  chanced. 
That  pauses  of  deep  sUence  mocked  his  skUl, 
Then  wmeiimes  in  that  HUnce,  tohile  he  hung 
LiUeningt  a  gentle  ahoek  of  mUd  turprite 
Sob  earriedfar  into  hie  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain-torrmte  ;  or  the  vieiUe  acene\ 

*  [There  was  a  Boy.    P.  W.  iL  p.  79.— S.  0.] 

t  Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  Judiciously  adopted  ""eomcwaree  vrilcT  in  this 
passage  for  **a  wild  eoenii*  as  it  stood  in  the  fwmer  edition,  encourages  me 
to  hasard  a  remark  which  I  certainly  should  not  have  made  in  the  works 
of  a  poet  less  ansterelj  aoenratd  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  his  own 
great  honor.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word,  "  smim,"  even  in  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  retained  Drydcn,  and  he  only  in  his  more  careless 
verses,  was  the  first,  as  fiir  as  my  researches  have  discovered,  who  for  the 
convenience  of  rhyme  used  this  word  in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been 
since  too  current  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  I 
think)  is  given  as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
therefore  would  be  taken  by  an  incautious  reader  as  its  proper  senses  In 
Shakspeare  and  Hilton  the  word  is  never  used  without  some  dear  refer- 
ence, proper  or  metaphorical,  to  the  theatre.    Thus  HHton : 

«  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm 
A  sylvan  eeme;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.*^ 

I  oljeet  to  any  eoctension  of  its  meaning,  becaose  the  word  is  already 


>  [P*r.  Lost,  iv.  I  189.— S.  0.] 
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Wouid  emUr  unaniares  into  hU  mind 
With  all  tit  90lemn  imagery^  its  rocks, 
Its  vfoods,  and  thai  uncertain  heaven,  received 
Into  tfie  bosom  of  the  steady  lake"* 


mate  equiyoqal  than  might  be  -wished ;  inaBmuch  as  in  the  limited  vme,  which 
I  reoommead,  it  may  still  signify  two  different  things ;  namely,  the  scenery, 
and  the  characters  and  actions  presented  on  the  stage  during  the  presence 
of  particular  scenes.  It  can  therefore  be  preeenred  from  obscurity  only  by 
keeping  the  origiuSJ  signifieation  foil  in  the  mind.    TtxoB  Ifilton  again, 

"  Prepare  thee  for  another  scene."* 

*  [Part  of  this  poetical  description  has  been  altered  or  expanded,  thus: 

'  And  ttiey  would  shont 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsiye  to  his  call,— with  quirering  peals, 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  load 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  oonoourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din  1    And,  when  there  came  a  pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill: 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence 

I  fear  it  is  presumptuous  eyen  to  express  a  feeling,  which  hardly  dares 
to  Im  an  opinion,  about  these  fine  verses  (one  of  the  moet  exquisite  specimens 
of  blank  verse  that  I  know,  and  fit  to  be  plaoed  beside  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  from  Milton,  though  differentfrom  them  in  the  kind  of  exoeUence) 
and  yet  I  can  not  forbear  to  express  the  feeling,  that  tiie  latter  part  of  this 
quotation  stood  better  at  first ;  or  that  any  improvement,-*^  any  there  be 
— ^in  the  first  of  the  two  altered  lines,  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  oompara 
tiye  languor  which  has  thus  been  oecasioaed  in  the  second  :— 

Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill 

.  teems  to  me  almost  prose  in  oomparison  with 

That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, — 

which  presents  the  image  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  at  once  without  dividn^ 
it,  while  the  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the  senses 
Neither  can  I  think  that  "mirth"  is  here  a  superfluity  even  in  addition  to 
"jocund  din  f  the  logic  of  poetio  passion  may  admit  or  even  require  what 
the  mere  logic  of  thought  does  not  exact :  and  what  is  the  objection  to 
«  chanc'd,"  which  Milton  uses  just  in  the  same  way  in  Paradise  Lost  P  The 
utter  silence  of  the  owls,  after  such  free  and  full  communications,  is  as  good 
an  instance  of  chance,  or  an  event  of  which  we  can  not  see  the  cause,  as  the 
affidrs  of  this  world  commonly  present ;  and  the  word  seems  to  me  partio- 
iilarly  expressive. — S.  C] 

»  [Par.Loet^  n.  I  6Z1.S.  0."  J»  Book  Ix.  1*675. 
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The  second  shall  be  that  noble  unitation  of  Drayton*  (if  it  was 
not  lather  a  coincidence)  in  the  lines  To  JoAi^NA.t 

— "  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minoteB'  space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyee,  beheld 
That  rayishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloiid 
The  Bock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  liady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  1 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  JS^ammar-war, 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-How  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter  ;  southern  Loughrigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvellyn  iar  into  the  dear  blue  sky 
Oarried  the  Lad/s  voice  I — old  SMddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet  I — ^back  out  of  the  clouds 
From  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head  T 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  the  Song  at  the 
Feast  op  Brougham  Castle,  upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clif- 
£)rd,  the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honors  of  his  Ancestors.^ 

-— *<  Ifow  another  day  is  oome. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crool^ 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book 

Armor  rusting  in  his  haXU 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls  ; 

'  QueU  the  8eoiy*  exdaims  the  Lanee  I 

Bear  ms  to  the  heart  of  JF^ranee, 

Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield — 

Tell  thy  namSy  thou  trembling  Field  /^* 

Fieid  of  deathj  wher^er  thou  be, 

Oroan  thou  vfith  our  victory  t 

*  Which  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill, 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fiU ; 
Helvillon  from  his  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw, 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  sound  Dunbalrase  drew, 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the  Wendross  went. 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent. 
That  Brodwater,  therewith  within  her  banks  astound, 

■  In  sailing  to  the  sea,  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buildingB,  walks,  and  streets,  with  echoes  loud  and  long, 
Bid  mightily  commend  old  Ck>pland  for  her  song. 

Drayton's  Poltoibion  :  Song  XXX* 
t  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  289.— S.  0.]  X  [P.  W.  ii  p.  154.— S.  0.] 
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Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 

When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  pover, 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  hmoe  and  sword^ 

To  his  anoeators  restored, 

like  a  reappearing  Star, 

like  a  glory  frmn  a&ur, 

I%rU  9hdU  head  thejioek  of  warT 

u  Alas  1  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know, 
Tliat  for  a  tranquil  Soul  the  Lay  was  framed, 
Who^  long  compelled  in  humhle  walks  to  go^ 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Lore  had  he  foimd  in  huts  where  poor  men  tie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
Ths  silmee  thai  it  in  the  4tarry  $ky. 
The  %Uep  that  is  amimg  the  lonely  hUU," 

The  words  themBelves  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  aie,  no  donbt, 
sufficiently  common  for  the  greater  part. — ^But  in  what  poem  are 
they  not  so,  if  we  except  a  few  misad  venturous  attempts  to  trans- 
late the  arts  and  sciences  into  verse  ?  In  The  Excursion  the 
number  of  polysyllabic  (or  wh^  the  common  people  call,  dtctian- 
ary)  words  is  more  than  usually  great.  And  so  must  it  needs 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  an  author's  con- 
ceptions, and  his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision. — ^Bmt 
are  those  words  in  those  places  commonly  employed  in  real  life  to 
express  the  same  thought  or  outward  thing  ?  Are  they  the  style 
used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  spoken  words  ?  No !  nor  are 
the  modes  of  connections ;  and  still  less  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  any  one  without 
being  conscious  that  he  had  expressed  himself  with  noticeable 
vivacity — ^have  described  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  "The  thrush  is 
busy  in  the  wood  ?"— or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of 
club-moss  round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boys  "taith  their  green 
coronal  .^"— or  have  tramdated  a  beautiful  May-day  into  "  Both 
earth  and  sky  keep  jubilee  .^"— or  have  brought  all  the  di^rent 
marks  and  circumstances  of  a  sea-loch  before  the  mind,  as  the 
actions  of  a  living  and  acting  power  ?  Or  have  represented  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  water  as  "  Thatmncertain  heaven  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake  ?'*  Even  the  grammat- 
ical construction  is  not  imirequently  peculiar  ;  as,  "  The  wind, 
the  tempest  roaring  high,  the  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well 
be  dangerous  food  to  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,''  kc 
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There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  davpdQtijxop 
(that  is,  the  omission  of  the  connective  particle  hefore  the  last  of 
several  words,  or  several  sentences  used  grammatically  as  single 
words,  all  being  in  the  same  case  and  governing  or  governed  by 
the  same  verb),  and  not  less  in  the  construction  of  words  by  ap- 
position {"to  him,  a  youth").  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  that  a  literary  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  of  his  preface  wmUL  exclude,  two  thirds  at 
least  of  the  maiked  beauties  of  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For 
a  far  greater  number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet ;  because  the  pleasure  received  from  Words- 
worth's poems  being  less  derived  either  firom  excitement  of  curi- 
osity or  the  rapid  flow  of  narration,  the  striking  passages  form  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think  it  such : 
but  merely  as  matter  of  fact.  I  affirm,  that  from  no  contempo- 
rary writer  could  so  many  lines  be  quoted,  without  reference  to 
the  poem  in  which  they  are  found,  for  their  own  independent 
weight  or  beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I  can 
bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every*day  powers 
and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the  poems  of  others  with  more 
and  more  unallayed  pleasure,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of 
their  authors,  as  poets  ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  me,  that  firom 
no  modern  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  difierent  times,  and  as  different  occasions  had  awakened 
a  meditative  mood.  , 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

REMAKES  ON  THE   PRESENT  MODE   OF   CONDUCTING  CRITICAL 
JOURNALS. 

Long  have  I  wisll^d  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical  inquisition 

mto  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet,  on  the  evidence  of 

his  published  works  ;  and  a  positive,  not  a  comparative,  apprecia- 

.  tion  of  their  characteristic  excellencies,  deficiencies,  and  defects. 

I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opinion  of  any  individual  can 
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have  to  w«gii  down  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself;  against 
the  probability  of  whose  paiental  partiality  we  ought  to  set  that 
of  his  having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  subject 
But  I  should  call  that  investigation  fait  and  philosophical  in 
whieh  the  critie  announces  and  endeavon  to  establish  the  princi- 
ples, which  he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  general,  with 
the  specificatioa  of  these  in  their  implication  to  the  difierant 
classes  of  poetzy.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  criticism 
for  praise  and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to  particulanze 
the  most  striking  passages  to  which  he  deems  them  applicable, 
fidthfully  noticittg  the  frequent  or  infrequent  recurrence  of  similar 
merits  or  defects,  and  as  faithfully  distinguishing  what  is  charac- 
teristic from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wing. 
Then  if  his  premises  be  rational,  his  deductions  legitimate,  and 
his  conclusions  justly  applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet 
himself,  may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  and  in 
the  independence  of  firee-agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  presents  his 
errors  in  a  definite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch 
and  guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  wiUingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Edinbuboh  Heview,  and  others  formed  after- 
wards on  the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  diBTusion 
of  knowledge.  I  think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ebview  an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism  ;  and  that  it 
has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republic,  and  indeed 
of  the  reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated  the  scheme 
of  reviewing  those  books  only,  which  are  susceptible  and  deserv- 
ing of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and  far 
more  fiuthfriUy  and  in  general  far  more  ably  executed,  is  their 
plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  mediocrity, 
wisely  left  to  sink  into  oblivion  by  its  own  weight,  with  original 
essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious,  or 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  prefixed 
furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not 
arraign  the  keenness,  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and 
for  itself,  as  long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the 
mere  impersonation  of  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  them  on  this  account,  as  long  as  no  personal  allu- 
sions are  admitted,  and  no  re-conunitment  (for  new  trial)  of  juve- . 
oile  performances,  that  were  published,  perhaps  forgotten,  many 
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yean  before  the  oommencemeiit  of  the  review:  Bince  for  the  for- 
cing back  of  Buch  works  to  public  notice  no  motiveB  are  easily  afi- 
signable,  but  such  as  are  fomished  to  the  critic  by  his  own 
personal  malignity  ;  or  what  is  still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malign 
nity  in  the  form  of  mere  wantonness. 

" No  private  grudge  they  need,  no  personal  spite: 
The  viva  sectio  is  its  own  delight  I 
All  enmity,  all  envy,  they  disclaim, 
Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name : 
Ck>ol,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbor's  fame  1*^—8.  T.  CL 

Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  criticized  work  before  him,  can  make  good,  is 
the  critic's  right.  The  writer  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not  to 
complain.  Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  soft 
or  how  hard  ;  how  friendly,  or  how  bitter,  shall  be  the  phrases 
which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  such  reprehension  or 
ridicule.  The  critic  must  know,  what  effect  it  is  his  object  to 
produce;  and  with  a  view  to  this  effect  must  he  weigh  his 
words.  But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays,  that  he  knows  more  of 
his  author,  than  the  author's  publications  could  have  told  him ; 
as  soon  as  from  this  more  intimate  knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained, 
he  avails  himself  of  the  slightest  trait  against  the  author ;  his 
censure  instantly  becomes  personal  injury,  his  sarcasms  personal 
insults.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  on  him  the  most  con- 
temptible character  to  which  a  rational  creature  can  be  degraded, 
that  of  a  gossip,  backbiter,  and  pasquiUant :  but  with  this  heavy 
aggravation,  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming  passions  ol 
the  world  into  the  museum ;  into  the  very  place  which,  next  to 
the  chapel  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place 
of  refuge  ;  offers  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  Muses ;  and 
makes  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up 
the  lying  and  profane  spirit. 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and  of  permitted 
and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in  part  to  the  illustrious 
Lessing,*  himself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging, 

*  [See  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Lessing's  Pre&ce  to  his  JBasay  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ancients  represented  Death  (  WU  die  Alien  den 
Tod  gebildet).  Works,  Leipzig,  1841,  vol  v.  pp.  278-4.  Leasing  also  re- 
monstrates against  a  certain  sort  of  personality  in  criticism  in  the  Advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  iis  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie.  lb.  vol.  viL  pp.  8-6. — 8. 0.] 
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but  always  argiunentatiye  and  honorable,  criticism),  is  beyond 
controversy  the  true  one  :  and  though  I  would  not  myself  exer- 
cise all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the  former  be  exclu- 
ded, I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  others,  with- 
out complaint  and  without  resentment. 

Let  a  communication  be  formed  between^  any  number  of 
learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature ; 
and  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  be  in  London, 
or  Edinburgh,  if  only  they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuality, 
and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly,  to  adminis- 
ter judgment  according  to  a  constitutioD  and  code  of  laws  ;  and 
if  by  grounding  this  code  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  universal 
morals  and  philosophic  reason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  appli- 
cation to  particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right  to 
speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body  corporate ;  they 
shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes  from  me,  and  I  shall  accord  to 
them  their  fair  dignities,  though  self-assumed,  not  less  cheerfully 
than  if  I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's  office,  or 
turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  However  loud  may  be  the 
outcries  for  prevented  or  subvert^  reputation,  however  numerous 
and  impatient  the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insuppor- 
table despotism,  I  shall  neither  feel,  nor  utter  aught  but  to  the 
defence  and  justification  of  the  critical  machine.  Should  any 
literary  Cluixote  find  himself  provoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular 
movements,  I  should  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
no  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own  place,  and  its 
own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one,  and  to 
none  and  from  none  either  gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the 
public  press  has  poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its 
mill-stones,  it  grinds  it  off,  one  man's  sack  the  same  as  another, 
and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be  then  blowing.  All 
the  two-and-thirty  win^  are  alike  its  firiends.  Of  the  whole 
wide  atmosphere  it  does  not  desire  a  single  finger-breadth  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But  this 
space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps, 
butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ephemerals  and  insignificants, 
may  flit  in  and  out  and  between  ;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jarr ; 
may  shrill  their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns,  unchas- 
tised  and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  larger  size  and 
prouder  show  must  beware,  how  they  place  themselves  within  ita 
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sweep.  Much  less  may  they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails, 
the  strength  of  -which  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  as  the 
wind  is,  which  diires  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  remorseless 
arm  slings  aloft,  or  whirls  along  with  it  in  the  air,  he  has  him- 
self alone  to  hlame ;  though,  when  the  same  arm  throws  him 
from  it,  it  will  more  often  douhle  than  hreak  the  force  of  his  fall 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent  interference  of 
national  party,  and  even  personal  predilection  or  aversion ;  and 
reserving  for  deeper  feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  in- 
trusions into  the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for  blame  and  regret  in  the 
conduct  of  the  review  in  question  are :  first,  its  unfaithfulness  to 
its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  nor  immoral,  yet  of  such  trifling  import 
tance  even  in  point  of  size  and,  according  to  the  critic's  own  ver- 
dict, so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  most  candid 
mind  the  suspicion,  either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were 
at  work ;  or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-determination 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review  by  flattering  the  malignant 
passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may  not  myself  become  sub- 
ject to  the  charge,  which  I  am  bringing  against  others,  by  an 
accusation  without  proof,  I  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  Renneli's 
sermon  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinbukgh  I^eview  as  an 
illustration  of  my  meaning.  K  in  looking  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary  instance,  I 
must  submit  to  that  painful  forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits' a 
groundless  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  Beoond  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
common  with  all  other  works  of  periodical  criticism  ;  at  least,  it 
applies  in  common  to  the  general  system  of  all,  whatever  excep- 
tion there  maybe  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  The  £dinbxjb.gh  Review,  and  to  its  only  corrival  (The  CIuab- 
terlt),  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  results  from  the  superiority 
of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information  which  both  have  so  un- 
deniably displayed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret 
though  not  the  blame.  I  am  referring  to  the  substitution  of  as- 
sertion for  argument ;  to  the  frequency  of  arbitrary  and  some- 
times petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom  unsupported  even  by  a  single 
quotation  from  the  work  condemned,  which  might  at  least  have 
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explained  tho  cri tie's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  {Mrove  the  justice  ol 
his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  extracts  are 
too  often  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  rules 
£rom  which  tho  faultiness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attrib- 
uted may  be  deduced ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  have 
met  with  such  extrapts  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed 
to  such  assertions,  as  led  me  to  imagine,  that  the  reviewer,  hav- 
ing written  his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  unth  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  va- 
rious branches  of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  what  principle 
of  rational  choice  can  we  suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed 
(at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Chris- 
tian) who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  fervor  of  soli- 
tary devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Almighty's 
works,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  dowf^ 
right  Tiwings,  and  absolute  unintelligibility  ? 

**  0  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mouDtains  he  beheld  the  sun 
Bise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  I  He  looked— 
Ooean  and  earth,  thd*  solid  frame  of  earth, 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.   The  clouds  were  touched, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  lore.    Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy :  his  spirit  drank 
Hie  speotade  1  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  aninsal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  his  life."* 


•  [Excursion.    (Book  L  P.  W.  vi.  p.  10.    The  passage  now  begins  thus: 

"  Such  was  the  Boy — but  for  the  growing  Touth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld,  ^qP 

Compare  with  this  Goethe's  Sunset  (in  the  dialogue  between  Faust  and 
Wagner  after  the  scene  of  out-door  festivity),  the  diction  and  versification 
df  which  are  exquisite : 

O  glucklich  !  wer  noch  hoffen  kann 

Aw  dtnem  Meer  de$  JrrthutM  anfzutoMehen^  dte^ 

Tlie  two  passages,  in  each  of  which  the  tone  of  reflection  is  beantiAiUj 
•ooordant  with  the  natural  image,— in  Goethe's  with  a  setting,  as  in  thai 
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Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his  admirers, 
should  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  decisions  which 
prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable  state  of  the  critic's  own  taste  and 
sensibility  ?  On  opening  the  review  they  see  a  favorite  passage, 
of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certainty  in 
their  own  inward  experience  confirmed,  if  confirmation  it  could 
receive,  by  the  sympathy  of  their  most  enlightened  friends ;  some 
of  whom  perhaps,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  in- 
tellectual rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  presume  to  claim. 
And  this  very  passage  they  find  selected,  as  the  characteristic 
cfiusion  of  a  mind  deserted  by  reason  ! — as  furnishing  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose !  No  diversity  of  taste 
leems  capable  of  explaining  such  a  contrast  in  jt^gment. 

That  I  had  over-rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  I 
had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the  sense 
of  which  I  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best 
convictions  of  my  understanding ;  and  the  imagery  and  diction 
of  which  had  collected  round  those  convictions  my  noblest  as  well 
as  my  most  delightful  feelings  ;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to 
be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  ingenious 
arguments  to  efiect.  But  that  such  a  revolution  of  taste  should 
be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  seems  little  less  than 
impossible.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  an  efibrt  of  charity 
not  to  dismiss  the  criticism  vnth  the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
in  animam  malevolam  sapientia  katid  intrare  potest. 

What  then  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large  number 
of  single  lines  and  even  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty  ?  What  if  -he 
himself  has  owned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  abund- 
ance throughout  the  whole  book  ?  And  yet,  though  under  this 
impression,  should  have  commenced  his  critique  in  vulgar  exulta- 
tion with  a  prophecy  meant  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With 
a  "  This  won't  do  !"     What  ?  if  after  such  acknowledgments  ex- 

£rom  The  Excursion,  with  a  rising  sun,— rmight  be  pendants  to  each  other, 
and  form  such  a  bright  pair  as  Mr.  Turner's  two  pictures  called  the  Rise 
and  Decline  of  Carthage,—  "  or  brighter."  Would  that  the  hues  of  the  ma- 
terial paintings  were  as  fadeless  as  those  of  the  poetry,  for  they  too  deserve 
to  Ihre.— a  0.] 

VOL.  in.  U 
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torted  firom  his  own  judgment  he  should  proceed  from  chaige  to 
eharge  of  tameneas  and  raving;  flights  and  flatness;  and  at 
length,  consigning  the  author  to  the  house  of  incurables,  should 
conclude  with  a  strain  of  rudest  contempt  evidently  grounded  in 
the  distempered  state  of  his  own  moral  associations  ?  Suppose 
toa  all  this  done  without  a  single  leading  principle  established  or 
even  announced,  and  without  any  one  attempt  at  argumentative 
deduction,  though  the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  op- 
portunity for  it,  by  having  previously  made  public  his  own  prin- 
oiples  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  supported  them  by  a  connected 
train  of  reasoning ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the  most  dignified 
as  weU  as 

"Tlie  gayest)  happiest  attitude  of  things."* 

The  reverse,  for  in  all  cases  a  reverse  is  possible,  is  the  appropriate 
business  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a  predominant  taste  for  which 
has  been  always  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind. 
When  I  was  at  Home,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  a  man  of 
genius  and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.  As  we  were  gaadng  on 
Michael  Angelo's  Moses,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  horns 
and  beard  of  that  stupendous  statue ;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to 
support  the  other ;  of  the  superhuman  efiect  of  ^e  former,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and  in- 
tegrity both  to  the  image  and  the  feeling  excited  by  it.  Conceive 
them  removed,  and  the  statue  would  become  w»-natural,  without 
being  sifper-natund.  We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  passage  from  Taylor's  Holt  DviNa.t 
That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power  and  sovereignty  among 
the  Eastern  nations,  and  are  still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia ; 
the  Achelous  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  probable  ideas  and 
feelings,  that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the  human  and 
the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  they  realized  the  idea  of 
their  mysterious  Pan,  as  representing  intelligence  blended  with  a 
darker  power,  deeper,  mightier,  and  more  universal  than  the  con- 
scious intellect  of  man ;  than  intelligence  ; — all  these  thoughts 
and  recollections  passed  in  procession  before  our  minds.     My 

*  [Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Tmaginsfcion,  Bk  I  L  80.— a  0.] 
t  [Caiap.  i.  sect  8.  §  2.] 
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companion  who  possessed  more  than  hiB  shaie  of  the  hatred^ 
which  his  countrymen  bore  to  the  French,  had  just  observed  to 
me,  "  A  Frenchman,  Sir !  is  the  only  animal  in  the  human  shape, 
that  by  no  possibility  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry :'' 
when,  lo !  two  French  officers  of  distinction  and  rank  entered 
the  church !  "  Mark  you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  "  the  first 
thing,  which  those  scoundrels — ^will  notice— (for  they  wiU  begin 
by  instantly  noticing  the  statue  in  parts,  without  one  moment's 
pause  of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole) — ^will  be  the  honu 
and  the  beard.  And  the  associations,  which  they  will  immedi- 
ately connect  with  them  will  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold,** 
Never  did  man  guess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  great  legislator's  prophetic  powers,  whose  statue  we  had 
been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have  uttered  words  more 
coincident  with  the  result :  for  even  as  he  had  said,  so  it  came  to 
pass. 

In  The  Exou&szon  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old  man,  bom 
in  humble  but  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
than  usual  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from 
the  more  awful  discipline  of  nature.  This  person  he  represents, 
as  having  been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings,  and 
from  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and  as  having  in 
consequence  passed  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  from  earliest 
manhood,  in  villages  and  hamlets  from  door  to  door, 

"A  vagrant  Merchant  bent  beneath  his  load*^ 

Now  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactic 
poem,  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  presents  a  fiiir  subject  for  con- 
troversy;  and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  congruity 
or  incongruity  of  such  a  character  with  what  shall  be  proved  to 
be  the  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the  critic  who, 
passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode  of  life  would 
present  to  such  a  man ;  all  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  na- 
ture, of  solitude,  and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of 
places  and  seasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all 
the  varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them ;  and  lastly,  all  the 
observations  of  men, 

["  A  vagrant  Merchant  nnder  a  heayy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves'* — 

Book  I  P.  W.  voL  vL  p.  U,  edit  of  1840:— a  0.] 
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«  Tlieir  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings— *** 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journeys  must  have  given  and 
recalled  to  such  a  mind — ^the  critic,  I  say,  who  from  the  multitude 
of  possible  associations  should  pass  by  all  these  in  order  to  iix  his 
attention  exclusively  on  t?ie  pin-papers^  and  stay-tapes,  which 
might  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack ;  this  critic,  in 
my  opinion,  can  not  be  thought  to  possess  a  much  higher  or  much 
healthier  state  of  moral  feeling,  than  the  Frenchmen  above  re- 
corded. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  CHAfiACTERISTIC  DEFECTS  OP  WORDSWORTH's  POETRY,  WITH 
THE  PRINCIPLES  FROM  WHICH  THE  JUDGMENT,  THAT  THEY  ARE 
DEFECTS,  IS  DEDUCED — THEIR  PROPORTION  TO  THE  BEAUTIES 
— ^FOR  THE  GREATEST  FART  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  HIS  THEORY 
ONLY. 

If  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  set  forth  principles  of  poetry  which 
his  arguments  are  insufficient  to  support,  let  him  and  those  who 
have  adopted  his  sentiments  be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of 
those  arguments,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  given  to  the  portion 
and  importance  of  the  truths,  which  are  blended  with  his  theory ; 
truths,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  which  had  occasioned  its 
errors,  by  tempting  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced  his  poetic 
compositions,  let  the  efiects  be  pointed  out,  and  the  instances 
given.  But  let  it  likewise  be  shown,  how  far  the  influence  has 
acted  ;  whether  diffusively,  or  only  by  starts  ;  whether  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected  be 
great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion  ;  and  lastly, 
whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  works,  or  are 
loose  ard  separable.  The  result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince  be- 
yond a  doubt,  what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and 
»  [Book  I.  P.  W.  vol.  vL  p.  16,  last  edit— S.  0.] 
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aloud,  that  the  supposed  characteriBtics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ' 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated  ;  whether  they  are  sim- 
plicity or  simpleness ;  faithful  adherence  to  essential  nature,  or 
wilful  selections  from  human  nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and 
under  the  least  attractive  associations;  are  as  little  the  real 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

In  a  compairatively  small  numher  of  poems  he  chose  to  try 
an  experiment ;  and  this  experiment  we  will  suppose  to  have 
failed.  Yet  even  in  these  poems  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  great  objects 
and  elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  Fidelity*  is  for 
the  greater  part  written  in  language,  as  unraised  and  naked  as 
any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes.  Yet  take  the  following  stanza 
and  compare  it  with  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem. 

"  There  Bometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  torn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes — the  cloud — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast." 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding  stanza  with 
the  former  half : 

**  Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
On  whioh  the  Traveller  thus  had  died. 
The  Dog  had  watched  about  the  spot, 
Or  by  his  Master's  side : 
How  nouri^Kd  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows^  who  gave  that  love  fublime^ 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling^  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  .'"f 

Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  determining, 
which  of  these  best  represents  the  tendency  and  native  character 
of  the  poet's  genius  ?     Will  he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  writ- 

*  [P.  W.  V.  p.  48.— S.  C] 

f  [The  second  line  of  this  stanza  is  now 

"  When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died''  S.  C] 
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ten  because  the  poet  would  so  write,  and  the  other  because  he 
could  not  so  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his  mind, 
but  that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other  of  every  composition 
write  otherwise  ?  In  short,  that  his  only  disease  is  the  being 
out  of  his  element ;  like  the  swan,  that,  having  amused  himself, 
for  a  while,  with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  soon 
returns  to  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting  and  sus- 
taining surface.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  here  supposing  the 
imagined  judge,  to  whom  I  appe^il,  to  have  already  decided 
against  the  poet's  theory,  as  far  as  it  is  different  fiom  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  generally  acknowledged. 

I  can  not  here  enter  into  a  deti^led  examination  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's works  ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  main  results  of 
my  own  judgment,  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  re- 
peated perusals.  And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a 
great  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  with  suf- 
ficient fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  effects  that  might  arise 
from  my  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  I  wi]l  therefore 
commence  with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his  poeina 
hitherto  published. 

The  first  characteristic,  though  only  occasional  defect,  which  I 
appear  to  myself  to  find  in  these  poems  is  the  inconstancy  of  the 
style.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared 
transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity — (at  all 
events  striking  and  original) — ^to  a  style,  not  only  unimpassioned 
but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  often  and  too  abruptly  to  that 
style,  which  I  should  place  in  the  second  division  of  language, 
dividing  it  into  the  three  species  ;  first,  that  which  is  pecuUar  to 
poetry ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose  ;  and  third, 
the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works,  such 
as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,*"  in  which  prose  and  verse  are 

*  [This  is  an  eloquent  declamation  against  Cromwell,  in  the  guise  of  an 
argument,  the  defence  of  "  the  late  man,  who  made  himself  to  be  called 
Protector,"  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  whose  appearance  was  '*  strango 
and  terrible,"  and  whose  figure  was  taller  than  tliat  of  a  giant,  or  *'  the 
shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening."  This  personage  turns  out  to  be  the 
Wicked  One  himself  and  the  discourse  which  he  utters  is,  indeed,  moei 
dramati(!aUy  appropriate  to  him,  however  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of 
Cromwell.  After  despatching  the  Protector's  religion  and  morals,  diaper* 
aging  his  powers,  reducing  hie  parts  to  diligence  and  diBsimuIatioD,  and 
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intermixed  (not  as  in  the  Consolation  of  Boetius,*  or  the  Argenis 
of  BaTclay,t  by  the  insertion  of  poems  supposed  to  have  been 
spoken  or  composed  on  occasions  previously  related  in  prose,  but) 
the  poet  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode  of  com- 
position does  not  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste.  There  is  something 
nnpleasant  in  the  being  thus  obliged  to  alternate  states  of  feel- 
ing so  dissimilar,  and  this  too  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleas 
ore  from  which  is  in  part  derived  firom  the  preparation  and  pre- 
vious expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that  awkwardness 
is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduction  of  songs  in  our  modem 
comic  operas  ;  and  to  prevent  which  the  judicious  Metastasio  (as 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  whatever 

nuJoDg  Avraj  with  his  achieyemente  at  home  and  abroad,  or  bringing  them 
very  nearly  to  nothing,  the  Evil  One's  opponent  proceeds  to  demolish  hia 
mt^ectual  pretensions ;  and  here  he  attacks  him  on  the  side  of  his  speechea, 
which  Mr.  Oarlyle  has  lately  brought  forth  from  the  shadows  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  lying. 

According  to  this  essay,  all  the  war  and  bloodshed  at  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion,  was  on  aooonnt  of  "  a  little  ship-money,"  or  to  revenge  the  lose 
"  of  three  or  four  ears," — not  to  decide  whether  the  country  was  to  be 
goyemed  hy  an  absolute  or  a  limited  monarchy ;  whether  the  Church  of 
Kigland  should  be  approximated  to  Rome  or  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Beformatiim ;  whether  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  to  fine,  scourge,  mutUate, 
and  immure  for  life  in  wretched  prisons  any  who  opposed  their  views  and 
proceedings,  or  whether  they  must  learn  to  uphold  the  Church  in  a  man- 
ner more  conformable  to  Christianity.  Yet  Cowley,  while  he  thus  could 
represent  the  canse  of  EGunpden,  exalts  that  of  Brutus  I — ^whom  Dante 
places  for  hi$  rebellion  in  the  lowest  deep  of  punishment ;  such  is  poetical 
injustice  1  Methinks  this  whole  discourse  against  old  Noll  is  like  "the 
shadow  of  a  giant  in  the  evening"— big  and  bbuik,  bat  of  no  force  or  sub- 
stance^ 

Cowley  wrote  eleven  other  diBConrses  by  way  of  essays  in  verse  and 
prose,  ib.  pp.  79-148.  This  remarkable  writer  aJod  worthy  man  died  July 
28,  1067,  aged  forty-nine.— S.  C] 

*  [An.  ManL  Sever.  BoStii  Oonsolationis  Philo9ophi€B,  libi  v.  Bodtius  or 
Bodthius,  was  bom  about  aj>.  470. — S.  C] 

f  [The  Argenis,  quoted  toward  the  end  of  chap.  ix.  is  a  sort  of  didac- 
tic romance,  in  imitation  of  the  Batyrieon  of  Petronitu.  The  author, 
John  Barclay,  was  bom  1582,  died  1621.  He  flourished  at  the  Court  of 
James  L  (who  was  delighted  with  his  Batyrieon  Ifuphormionu) — and  pub- 
lished, beside  several  prose  works,  a  collection  of  poems  in  two  vols.  4ta 
It  is  said  that  his  prose  is  superior  to  his  verse,  but  that  all  hit  works  dis- 
eover  wit  and  genius.— S.  C] 
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doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  poetic  genius)  unifonnly 
placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  almost  always  raises  and  impassions  the  style  of  the  recita- 
tive immediately  preceding.*  Even  in  real  life,  the  difference 
is  great  and  evident  between  words  used  as  the  arbitrary  marks 
of  thought,  our  smooth  market^oin  of  intercourse,  with  the 
image  and  superscription  worn  put  by  currency  ;  and  those  which 
convey  pictures  either  borrowed  from  one  outward  object  to  en- 
liven and  particularize  some  other  ;  or  used  allegorically  to  body 
forth  the  inward  state  of  the  person  speaking  ;  or  such  as  are  at 
least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  unusual  extent  of  fac- 
ulty. So  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  social  circles  of  private  life 
we  often  find  a  striking  use  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general 
flow  of  conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  arising  from  concen- 
tred attention,  produce  a  sort  of  damp  and  interruption  for  some 
minutes  after.  But  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  literary  art,  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  such  language  ;  and  the  business  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unusual 
splendor  and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutral  tints, 
that  what  in  a  different  style  would  be  the  oommanding  colors, 
are  here  used  as  the  means  of  that  gentle  degradation  requisite  in 
order  to  produce  the  eflect  of  a  whole.  Where  this  is  not  achieved 
in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his  claims  in 
order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  defect  occurs  frequently, 
his  feelings  are  alternately  startled  by  anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  stanzas  cited  for  another 
purpose  from  The  blind  Highland  Boy  ;  and  then  annex,  as 
being  in  my  opinion  instances  of  this  disharmony  in  style,  the 
two  followmg : 

*  [The  popvdar  Italian  dramatic  poet,  Pietro  Metastaslo,  Tvhose  original 
name  was  Trapasai,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  8d  of  January,  1698,  died 
April  12th,  1'782. 

Metastasio,  though  not  born  to  affluence  or  gentility,  was  pursued 
through  life  by  the  favors  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  as  well  as  the  admira- 
tion of  the  crowd.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Nature  in  such  a  way  as  made 
him  also  a  favorite  of  Fortune,  and  possessed  all  admirable  qualities  o.^ 
mind  and  person  that  are  understood  at  first  sight.  He  took  the  ecclesias- 
tical habit  and  the  title  of  Abate,  though  his  life  and  writings,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  stage,  were  not  much  in  accordance  with  the  exterior 
of  a  grave  spiritual  calling.  But  the  Ghmrch  of  Boma  has  never  disdain«»J 
attractive  worldly  alliances. — S.  C] 
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"  And  one,  the  rarest,  was  a  shell, 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  Well : 
The  Bhell  of  a  green  turtle,  thin 
And  hollow ; — ^you  might  sit  therein, 
It  was  BO  wide,  and  deep." 

"  Our  Highland  Boy  ofl  visited 
The  house  which  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day,  when  no  one 'was  at  home, 
And  found  the  door  unbarred."* 

*  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  interposed  three  new  stanzas  between  the  first 
and  second  of  the  quotations,  and  has  altered  the  first  thus : 

**  The  rarest  was  a  turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  well : 
A  shell  of  ample  size  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  sportive  dolphins  drew." 

The  history  of  the  Blind  Boy's  choice  of  a  vessel  19  now  told  in  nine  stanxai 
— (besides  a  tenth  at  the  end  of  the  whole  poem)— originally  in  these  Hae ) . 

Strong  is  the  current ;  but  be  mild, 
Te  waves,  and  spare  the  helpless  child  1 
If  ye  in  anger  fret  or  chafe, 
A  -bee-hive  would  be  ship  as  safe 
As  that  in  which  he  sails. 

But  say  what  was  it  ?    Thought  of  fear  1 
Well  may  ye  tremble  when  ye  hear  I 

A  Household  Tub,  lUce  one  ofthoie 

Which  women  use  to  vash  their  clothes. 
This  carried  the  blind  Boy. 

Close  to  the  water  he  had  found 
Tliis  vessel,  pushed  it  from  dry  grotmd, 
Went  into  it ;  and  without  dread. 
Following  the  &ncies  in  his  head, 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  72-8,  edit.  1807. 

rhere  are  some  lovers  of  poetry,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  especially,  whc 
can  not  help  preferring  these  three  stanzas  to  the  nine  of  later  date ;  if  thi 
words  in  italics*oould  be  replaced  by  others  less  anti-poetic  The  advan- 
tage of  the- real  incident  they  think,  is  that,  as  being  more  simple  and  seem- 
ing natural,  and  capable  of  being  quickly  told,  it  detains  the  mind  but  a 
little  while  from  the  main  subject  of  interest :  while  the  other  is  so  peca 
liar  that  it  daims  a  good  deal  of  separate  attention.  The  new  stanzas  are 
beautiful,  bat  being  more  ornate  than  the  rest  of  the  poems,  they  look 
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Or  page  172,  vol.  i  * 

"  Tb  gone  forgotten,  let  me  do 
My  bett    There  wbb  a  smile  or  tw<^* 
I  can  remember  them,  I  see 
Hie  smiles  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  Baby  I  I  must  lay  thee  down : 
Thou  trouUest  me  with  strange  alarms; 
Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own; 
I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 
For  they  oonfound me :  atUis, 
I  haye  forgot  those  smiles  of  his  T 

Or  page  269,  vol.  i.f 

'^Thon  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  lore  and  thy  rest^ 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  lark  I  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  L 

Happy,  happy  Uyer  I 
With  a  §iml  08  ttrong  q»  a  mmuUam  rinr 
Pawing  out  praUe  to  th*  Almighbf  gher^ 

rather  like  a  pieoe  of  decorated  arduteoture  introduced  into  a  building  in 
an  earlier  and  simpler  style.  Such  are  the  whims  of  certain  orasy  lovera 
of  the  Wordsworthian  Muse,  who  are  so  loyal  to  her  former  self  that  they 
sometimes  forget  the  deference  due  to  her  at  present. — S.  C] 

«  [P.  W.  i.  p.  186.    Mr.  Wordsworth  has  altered  some  lines  in  the  fifth 
stanaa  of  this  deeply  affecting  poem,  thus : 

Tis  gone— like  dreams  that  we  f<vget 
Thete  was  a  smile  or  two— yet—yet 
I  can  remember  them,  I  see^  Ac. 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own; 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 

For  they  Offlgfownd  me;— where— where  is 

That  last,  that  sweetest  smile  of  hist  &  0.] 

f  [P.  W.  iL  p.  29.    After 

"  Joy  and  jollity  be  with  ns  both  I*  ^ 

the  poem  now  ends  thus: 

Alas  1  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 

Hirough  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind ; 

But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 

As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  hearen, 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  Life's  day  is  donei     S.  OL] 
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J07  and  joUitj  be  with  m  both  I 
Hearing  thee  or  else  some  other, 

Ab  merry  a  brother 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By  myself  cheerfully  till  the  day  is  dona" 

The  incongruity,  which  I  appear  to  find  in  this  passage,  i$ 
that  of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  wilii  the  preceding  and  &!• 
lowing.     So  vol.  ii.  page  30.* 

*'  Olose  by  a  Pond,  npon  the  farther  side, 
He  stood  alone ;  a  minnte's  spaoe,  I  giiMBy 
I  wateh'd  him,  he  continning  motionless : 
To  the  Poors  farther  margin  then  I  drew ;      . 
He  being  all  the  while  before  me  loll  in  view.'t 

Compare  this  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  image,  in  the 
next  stanza  but  two. 

*'  And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  paoe, 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  Olood  the  Old  Man  stood, 
lliat  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call ; 
And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  more  at  alL" 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  following  stanzas,  compared 
both  with  the  '^rst  and  the  third. 

*  [P.  W.  i  p.  117.  The  poem  is  entitled  Besohition  and  jjadependenoe, 
and  is  sometunes  spoken  of  as  The  Leeeh-gatherer.] 

f  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  now  done  away  the  original  izth  stanxa  to  whieh 
these  Jve  lines  belonged,  and  concludes  the  yiiith  thus : 

Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heayen 

I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares : 

The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  eyer  wore  gray  haira^ 


And  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had  striren, 
I  saw  a  Man,  ^ 

some  r^et  the  old  oondusion  of  stanaa  zlt. 

" He  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  surprise; 
And  Ihtre  ¥hu,  whiU  he  tpake,  afire  ehwtit  hU  e^feC 

^riiich  now  stands  thus : 

'*  Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  01  ba  of  his  yet  yiyid  eyes."— S.  0.] 
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"Uy  former  thougbte  returned;  the  fear  that  killf 
And  hope  that  is  unwiUing  to  be  fed ; 
Gold,  pain,  and  Uibor,  and  all  fleshlj  ilk ; 
And  mightj  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
But  iww,  perplez'd  by  what  the  Old  Man  had  said 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
'  How  is  it  that  you  Uyo,  and  what  is  it  you  do  V 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  Ijeeches,  far  and  wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  Ponds  where  they  abide. 
*  Onoe  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
Yet  stiJl  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may.' 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually, 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  author 
There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  writings  of  which  it 
would  not  present  a  specimen.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  re- 
peat that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  re-perusal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  objectionable 
passages  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  lines  ;  not 
the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  p^ges.  In  The  Excursion  the 
feeling  of  incongruity  is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority  of  some 
other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  can  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if 
the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth  and  new  coined  word.  There 
is,  I  should  say,  not  seldom  a  fnatter-of-factness  in  certain  poems. 
This  may  be  divided  into,  first,  a  laborious  minuteness  and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  positions,  as 
they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself ;  secondly,  the  insertion  of  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  in  order  to  the  full  explanation  of  his  liv- 
ing characters,  their  dispositions  and  actions;  which  circum- 
stances might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
hearer ;  but  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  where  the  reader  is 
willing  to  believe  for  his  own  sake.  To  this  acddentality  I  ob- 
ject, as  contravening  the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pro- 
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nonnces  to  be  anovdai6xaio>  xal  qpiXoaoqi^Taroy  yikog^^  the  most 
intense,  weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human  art ;  add- 
ing, as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic  and  abstract.  The 
following  passage  from  Davenant's  prefatory  letter  to  Hobbes  well 
expresses  this  truth.  "  When  I  considered  the  actions  which  I 
meant  to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persons),  I  was  again  per 
fiuaded  rather  to  choose  those  of  a  former  age,  than  the  present ; 
and  in  a  century  so  far  removed,  as  might  preserve  me  from  their 
improper  examinations,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem, 
nor  how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasures  of 
heroic  poesy  are  not  improfitable),  who  take  away  the  liberty  of 
a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shackles  of  an  historian.  For 
why  should  a  poet  doubt  in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune 
by  more  delightful  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because  aus- 
tere historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  ?  An  obligation, 
which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  is  the  bondage 
of  false  martyrs,  who  lie  in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  But 
by  this  I  vHndd  imply,  that  truth,  narrative  and  past,  is  the 
idol  of  historians  {who  worship  a  dead  thing),  and  truth  ope- 
rative, and  by  effects  continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poets, 
who  Jiath  not  Iter  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reason.'' \ 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local  imagery,  the 
lines  in  Ties  Exctjrsion,  pp.  96,  97,  and  98,  may  be  taken,  if 
not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.]: 
It  must  be  some  strong  motive— (as,  for  instance,  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale) — ^which  could 
induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses  what  a  draughtsman 
could  present  to  the  eye  with  incomparably  greater  satisfaction 
by  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many 
touches  of  his  brush.  Sudh  descriptions  too  oflen  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  imderstand  his  author,  a 
feeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that,  with  which  he  would 
construct  a  diagram,  line  by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map 
out  of  its  box.     We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  another, 

*  [Atd  Koi  i^iXoaQ^QTepQV  kcU  onovdaiorspov  noitfaic  loropictc  ifrrlv,  IIEPI 
nOIHTIKHZ.    See  the  quotation,  p.  899.  (Note).— S.  C] 

I  [From  the  Prefiioe  before  Gk>iidibert.  To  his  much  honored  frieid,  lifr 
fiobbes,  dated  Louvre  in  Paris,  JaiL  2,  1650.--a  C] 

+  [Book  iii.    P.  W.  vl  pp.  78-9.— a  0.] 
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then  join  and  dove-tail  them ;  and  when  the  raccesdye  acts  of 
attention  have  been  completed,  there  is  a  retrogresBive  efiort  of 
mind  to  behold  it  as  a  whole.  The  poet  should  paint  to  the 
imagination,  not  to  the  fancy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  ex- 
emplify the  distinction  between  these  two  faculties.  Mastw- 
pieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  painting  abound  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Milton,  fi)r  example  : 

«  The  fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 
But  BQch  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known. 
In  Maliibar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branohing  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughien  grew 
About  ike  mother-tree^  a  pillat'd  thads 
High  over-areh^df  and  aoHomo  walks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdamanf  ehunning  heat, 
Shdtere  in  eool,  and  tende  hie  pattwring  horde 
At  hoop-holee  out  through  thiekeet  ekade,^ — * 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  such, 
and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  a  camera  obscura.  But  the 
poet  must  likewise  understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls 
the  vestigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in  each, 
and  more  especially  as  by  a  magical  penna  duplex,  the  excite- 
ment of  vision  by  sound  and  the  exponents  of  sound.  Thus, 
**  The  echoing  walks  between,"  may  be  almost  said  to  reverse  the 
fable  in  tradition  of  the  head  of  Memnon,  in  the  £g3rptian 
statue.t  Such  may  be  deservedly  entitled  the  creoHve  tDords  in 
the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute  adherence  to 
tnatter-offact  in  character  and  incidents  ;  a  biographical  atten- 
tion to  probability,  and  an  anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect 

•  [Par.  LoBt,  Book  ix.  L  1101.] 

f  [The  Statue  of  Memnon,  one  of  two  statues  called  Shamy  and  Damy, 
which  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  Medinet  Abon,  towards  the  Nile,  look- 
ing eastward,  directly  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Luzor,  was  said  to  utter  a 
sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  musical  string,  when  it  was  struck  by 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  before  Oambyses  broke 
this  colossus,  it  uttered  sounds  when  the  sun  shone  on  it :  the  statue  is  com- 
posed of  a  quartzy  sandstone,  highly  crystallised,  containing  a  oooaiderable 
portion  of  iron,  and  this  material,  when  struck,  gives  a  metallic  ring.  Th» 
excitement  of  -vision  by  the  suggestion  of  sound  is  the  oonverse  of  the  ex- 
sitement  of  sound  by  the  unpulse  of  light— a  0.] 
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Under  this  head  I  shall  deliver,  with  no  feigned  diffidence,  the 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  controversy  be- 
tween Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  objectors  ;  namely,  on  the  choice 
of  his  characters.  I  have  already  declared,  and  I  trust  justified, 
my  utter  dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  critics 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question, — '*  Why  did  you  choose 
such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of  life  V — ^the 
poet  might  in  my  opinion  fairly  retort :  why  with  the  conception 
of  my  character  did  you  make  wilful  choice  pf  mean  or  ludicrous 
associations  not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from  your  own 
sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  ?  How  was  it,  indeed,  probable, 
that  such  arguments  could  have  any  weight  with  an  author, 
whose  plan,  whose  guiding  principle,  and  main  object  it  was  to 
attack  and  subdue  that  state  of  association,  which  leads  us  to 
place  the  chief  value  on  those  things  on  which  man  difiers  from 
man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high  dignities,  which  belong 
to  Human  Nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling,  which  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  found  in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  us 
entertain  at  all  times,  as  men,  and  as  readers ;  and  by  the  ex- 
citement of  this  lofty,  yet  prideless  impartiality  in  poetry,  he 
might  hope  to  have  encouraged  its  continuance  in  real  life.  The 
praise  of  good  men  be  his !  In  real  life,  and,  I  trust,  even  in  my 
imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  without  reference 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial  advantages.  Whether  in 
the  person  of  an  armed  baron,  a  laurelled  bard,  or  of  an  old  Fed- 
ler,  or  still  older  Leech-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even  in  poetry  I  am 
not  conscious,  that  I  have  ever  suffered  my  feeUngs  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  ofifended  by  any  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  poet 
himself  has  not  presented. 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an  immediate  object,  be- 
longs to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  be  pursued,  not  only 
more  appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  proba- 
bility of  success,  in  sermons  or  moral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fundamental  dis- 
tinction, not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  between 
philosophy  and  works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  trtfth 
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for  its  immediate  object,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now  till  the  bless* 
ed  time  shall  come,  when  trath  itself  shall  be  pleasuie,  and  both 
shall  be  so  united,  as  to  be  distinguishable  in  words  only,  not  in 
feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's  office  to  proceed  upon  that  state 
of  association,  which  actually  exists  as  general ;  instead  of  at- 
tempting first  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 
pleasure  foUow.  But  here  is  unfortunately  a  small  hysteron- 
proteran.  For  the  communication  of  plesusure  is  the  introduc- 
tory means  by  which  alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his 
readers.  Secondly  :  though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  this 
argument  to  be  groundless :  yet  how  is  the  moral  efiect  to  be 
produced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  low  profession 
to  powers  which  are  least  likely,  and  to  qualities  whieh  are  as- 
suredly not  mare  likely,  to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  Poet,  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  may  at  once  delight  and  improve  us  by  senti- 
ments, which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom, 
and  even  of  genius,  on  the  favors  of  fortune.  And  having  made 
a  due  reverence  before  the  throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with 
equal  awe  before  Epictetus  among  his  feUow-slavas — 


■ "  and  rejoice 


In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity." 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  when  the  Pc^ 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  Oh  t  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  so^m ' 
By  I^atore ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifta 
The  yision  and  the  faculty  divine,  ■ 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
Kor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  tiike  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  &vored  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  of   Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least"* 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language,  d« 
one's  heart  good  ;  though  I  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fuUesI 

*  [The  Excursion,  Book  L  P.  W.  vL  p.  10.  After  "  accomplishment  of 
verse*  there  is  a  parenthesis  of  five  Unes  omitted  in  the  extract ;  the  little 
quotation  that  occurs  just  before  is  from  the  same  place.— S.  C] 
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faith  in  the  truth  of  the  observation.  On  the  conti^ary  I  believe 
the  instances  to  be  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  should  feel  almost  as 
strong  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  chiEiracter  in  a  poetic  fic- 
tion, as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake,  in  a  fancy  landscape. 
When  I  Ihink  how  many,  and  how  much  better  books  than 
Homor,  or  even  than  Herodotus,  Pindar  or  -Sschylus,  conM  have 
read,  are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where 
almost  every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write  ;  and  how  rest- 
less, how  difficultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  g«nius  are  ;  and  yet 
find  even  in  situations  the  most  favorable,  according  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language ;  in 
situations  which  insure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  one  Burns,  among  the  shepherds  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  a  single  poet  of  humble  life  among  those  of  English 
lakes  and  mountains  ;  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  onl) 
a  very  delicate  but  a  very  rare  plant. 

B.t  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which, 

"  I  think  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul,  that  perished  in  his  pride ; 
Of  Burns,  who  walk'd  in  glory  and  i  n  joy 
Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain-side" — * 

are  widely  different  from  those  with  which  I  should  read  a  poenif 
where  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher  in  the  fable  of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make 
him  a  chimney-sweeper  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
on  the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  fortunate  accidents 
which  had  concurred  in  making  him  at  once  poet,  philosopher, 
and  sweep  I  Nothing  but  biography  can  justify  this.  If  it 
be  admissible  even  in  a  novel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner 
of  De  Foe's,  that  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the 
manner  of  Fielding's:  in  The  Life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones  or  even  a  Joseph  Andrews  . 
Much  less  then  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a  poem,  the 
characters  of  which,  amid  the  strongest  individualization,  must 
still   remain   representative.     The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this 

•  [**  Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 

Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain  side :" — 

P.  W.  ii.  p.  119.— S  0.1 
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point,  are  groimded  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the  hii« 
man  mind.^i^  They  are  not  more  peremptory,  than  wise  and 
prudent.  For  in  the  first  place  a  deviation  from'  them  perplexes 
the  reader's  feelings,  and  aU  the  circumstances  which  are  feigned 
in  order  to  make  such  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  dis- 
quiet his  faith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all  at- 
tempts, the  fiction  will  appear,  and  unfortunately  not  as  fictitious 
but  as  false.  The  reader  not  only  knows,  that  the  sentiments 
and  language  are  the  poet's  own,  and  his  own  too  in  his  artificial 
character,  as  poet ;  but  by  the  firuitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  sufiered  to  forget  it.  The  efiect 
is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  Epic  Poet,  when  the  fable  and 
the  characters  are  derived  firom  Scripture  history,  as  in  The 
Messiah  of  Klopstock,  or  in  CtTVBERLAND's  Calvary:!  and 

*  [There  are  many  precepts  in  Horace  I>§  Arte  Poetiea  that  bear  on  thii 
subject,  as  those  on  0(»igniity  at  the  beginning,  and  those  on  giving  suitable 
attributes  to  every  character,  and  duly  regarding  the  exemplar  of  life  and 
manners,  y.  809-18 ;  but  none,  I  think,  that  forbids  the  choice  of  too  pecu- 
liar a  subject,  except  so  £Eur  as  this  is  implied  in  the  oondemnation  of  what 
appears  improbable. 

Fida  voluptaiis  eatua,  tint  proxima  vertB : 

NCf  qvodcunque  volets  poteai  nbifabuia  eredL  Y.  888. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  observation  on  laboriout  fidelity  in  repreMeniatiotu,  and  an 
anxiety  of  explanation  and  retroepect,  are  supported,  in  a  general  way,  by 
those  lines  of  Horace : 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ao  notas,  auditorem  rapit :  et  qusB 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit.     v.  148. — S.  0.] 

f  [This  Epic  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  is  a  studied  imitation  of  Mil- 
ton. In  its  best  passages,  as  the  Assembling  of  the  Devils,  in  the  first  book; 
it  is  but  a  mocking-bird  strain,  with  scarce  a  note  in  it  of  native  music ;  and 
generally  where  the  Poem  is  not  tame  it  borders  on  the  burlesque.  The 
dispute  in  B.  VIL  between  Satan  and  Death,  who,  rather  unnaturally,  re- 
fuses to  harbor  his  old  father,  and  is  informed,  as  it  appears,  in  reward  of 
this  conduct,  that  he  may  live  till  the  end  of  the  world,  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Milton's  grand  episode  of  Satan's  en- 
bounter  with  his  "  fair  Son*  at  the  gates  of  HeU : — ^it  brings  our  moral  and 
metaphysical  ideas  into  such  an  odd  sort  of  conflict  and  confusion.  By  com- 
paring the  two,  we  see  dearly  how  little  this  allegorical  subject  supports 
itself;  how  soon  it  sinks  into  the  ridiculous  in  unequal  hands;  how  com- 
pletely its  sublimity  in  those  of  Milton  is  the  result  of  consummate  skill  and 
high  poetic  genius.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author 
baa  not  too  much  interfered  with  the  Soriptural  representations  of  Death 
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not  merely  suggested  by  it  as  in  the  Farasisb  Lost  of  Milton. 
That  illusion,  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  that  negative 
faith,  which  simply  permits  the  images  presented  to  work  by 
their  own  force,  without  either  denial  or  affirmation  of  their  real 
existence  by  the  judgment,  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  absolute 
truth.  A  faith,  which  transcends  even  historic  belief,  must  ab* 
solutely  put  out  this  mere  poetic  analogon  of  faith,  as  the  summer 
sun  is  said  to  extinguish  our  household  fires,  when  it  shines  iuU 
upon  them.      What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to  as 

by  making  Mm  turn  out  mild  and  amiable,  and  oppose  himself  to  the  great 
Enemy.  Revelation,  as  Leasing  obserres  in  his  Essay  on  this  subject  has 
made  him  the  "  king  of  terrors,"  the  awful  offspring  of  Sin,  and  the  dread 
way  to  its  punishment;  though  to  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Heathen 
world,  Greek  or  Etrurian,  he  was  a  youthful  Genius — the  twin  brother  of 
Sleep— or  a  lusty  boy  wiUi  a  torch  held  downward.  But  the  accomplished 
author  of  The  Choleric  Man  has  dramatized  him  as  freely  as  if  he  were  but 
a  Jack  Nightshade ;  although  he  avers  that  there  is  "very  little  of  the  au- 
dacity of  fancy  in  the  composition  of  Oalvary." 

The  poem  shows  want  of  judgment,  if  not  audacity,  in  another  way  alsa 
Of  aU  subjects  in  the  wide  range  of  thought  the  Death  of  Christ  is  that 
wliich  Fiction  should  approach  most  warily.  MUton  left  it  untouched. 
The  "  narrow  basis"  of  the  Paradise  Regained  seems  to  me  one  of  the  num- 
berless proofs  of  the  mighty  master's  judgment ;  the  whole  poem  is  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  that  passage  of  our  Lord^s  history,  which  is  least 
defined  in  Holy  Writ, — the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, — and  could  best  bear 
to  have  an  invention  grafted  into  it.  To  bring  angels  and  devils,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture  narrative  Of  the  Death  and  Passion,  around  the 
cross  or  into  any  sort  of  connection  with  it,  either  in  foreground  or  back- 
ground, that  narrative  being  so  full  as  it  is  of  actual  facts  and  particulars, 
is  to  jar,  if  not  absolutely  t«  shock,  the  feelings  of  most  readers.  When 
fimciful  fiction  is  brought  so  near  to  sacred  history  of  the  most  definite 
diaraoter,  we  recoil,  and  feel  as  if  the  former,  clashed  with  the  latter,  and 
was  broken  against  it,  like  the  china  vase  against  the  vessel  of  iron.  This 
collision  the  plan  of  Cumberland's  poem  involved,  and  poets  of  greater  ge- 
nius than  he,  in  an  enterprise  of  like  nature,  have  but  failed,  I  think,  more 
splendidly.  The  author  of  Calvary  thought  himself  well  off,  because  he  had 
so  much  fine  subject  ready  to  his  hand.  It  was  just  that  which  ruined  him. 
He  had  not  capital  enough  to  invest  in  such  an  undertaking ;  for  the  more 
b  given,  in  this  way,  to  the  poet,  the  more  is  required  out  of  his  own  brain, 
for  the  iroitjaic,  which  must  be  made  wit!/  materials  furnished  by  himself, 
whatever  he  adopts  for  ihe  fmtndathn  matter.  A  man  may  even  take  from 
various  places  a  certain  amount  of  material  ready  wrought,  as  Milton  did, 
and  yet  add  that,  in  the  using  of  it,  which  makes  the  reuuU  entirely  his 
awn.— 3.  C] 
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pleasing  fictkm,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood.  The  efieet 
produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn  belief  of  the  reader,  is 
in  a  less  degree  Inronght  about  in  the  instances,  to  which  I  have 
been  objecting,  by  the  baffled  attempts  of  the  author  to  make  him 
believe. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing  the  seeming  nselessoess  both  of  the 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  fiom  which  it  is  to  derive  support. 
Is  there  one  word  fi>r  instance,  attributed  to  the  pedler  in  Thb 
Excursion,  characteristic  of  a  Pedler  ?  One  sentiment,  that 
might  not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previous 
explanation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and  beneficent  old 
man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which  the  Ismguage  of  learning 
and  refinement  are  natural  and  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank 
have  been  at  all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
knowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ?  When  on  the 
contrary  this  information  renders  the  man's  language,  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  information  a  riddle,  which  must  itself  be  solved 
by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?  Finally  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  Poet  to  inweave  in  a  poem  of  the 
loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest  and  of  most  universal 
interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact  (not  unlike  those  furnished 
for  the  obituary  of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
"  ornament  of  society  lately  deceased"  in  some  obscure  town),  as 

"  Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  born : 
There,  on  a  small  hereditary  Farmif 
An  unproductive  slip  of  ragged  ground, 
His  Father  dwelt  \  and  died  in  poverty ; 
"While  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace. 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  One — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  days 
His  widowed  Mother,  for  a  second  Mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School ; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  instruction.'* 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  Hills ; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-oontinuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  bis  Btep-fiother  s  School,"' 


•  [Book  L  P  W  vl  p.  7.    The  first  three  lines  of  the  first 
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For  all  tho  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this  nairatioii, 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  far  more  appropriately, 
and  with  far  greater  rerisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet;  and  without  incurring  another  defect,  which  I 
shall  now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which  will  have 
been  here  anticipated. 

Third  ;  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic  form  in  certain 
poems,  from  which  one  or  other  of  two  evils  result.  Either  the 
thoughts  and  diction  are  different  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and  iur 
distinguishable,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of  ventriloquism, 
where  two  are  represented  as  talking,  while  in  truth  one  man 
only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected  with  the  former  ; 
but  yet  are  such,  as  arise  likewise  from  an  intensity  of  feeling  dis- 
proportionate to  such  knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed, as  can  be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of 
the  most  cultivated  classes  ;  and  with  which  therefore  few  only, 
and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  :  In  this  class,  I  comprise  occasional  prolixity,  rep- 
etition, and  an  eddying,  instead  of  progression,  of  thought.  As 
instances,  see   pages   27,  28,  and  62   of  the   Poems,  Vol.  i.* 

now  alone  retained    The  story  of  tho  Step-father  is  left  out,  aud  the  narra- 
tive  proceeds  thus : 

"His  parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  dwelt: 
"  A  virtuous  household,"  Ac. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  fifth  line  now  is 

"  Equipped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood,"  Ac.       S.  0.] 

*  [The  anecdote  for  Fathers:  stanzas  4-18.  Two^f  these  stanzas  are 
now  condensed  into  one,  and  a  new  one  is  added  P.  62  in  vol  l  is  a  bbink. 
ProhaUy  Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  same  page  in  vol  ii,  which  contains  Scmg 
at  the  Feast  of  Broogham  Castle,  from  the  line 

0*er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 

When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 
I  have  heard  my  ikther  object  to  the  para^aph 
Alaa  when  evil  men  are  strong, 
I  believe  on  account  of  its  too  much  retardiDg  the  impassioned  flow  of  the 
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and  the  fint  eighty  lines  of  the  Ylth  Book  of  The  Ezou&- 

MON.* 

Fiilh  and  last ;  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the  subject. 
This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might  be  called  mental  bom- 
bast, as  distinguished  from  verbal :  for,  as  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  disproportion  of  the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this  there 
is  a  disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occasion. 
This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but  a  man  of  genius  is 
capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness  and  strength  of  Hercules  with 
the  distafi*  of  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct,  that  bright  colors  in  motion  both 
make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  eye.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  too,  than  that  a  vivid  image  or  visual  spectrum,  thus 
originated,  may  become  the  hnk  of  association  in  recalling  the 

poem,  and  thus  injuring  its  general  effect,  though  the  jiasBage  ia  beautiful 
in  itself  and  in  hai'mony  with  the  rest. 

The  transitions  and  yicissitudes  in  this  noble  Lyric  I  have  always  thought 
rendered  it  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem  subjective  poetry  which 
our  age  has  seen.  The  ode  commences  in  a  tone  of  high  gratulation  and 
festivity — a  tone  not  only  glad  but  comparatively  even  jocund  and  light- 
hearted  The  Clifford  is  restored  to  tha,home,  the  honors  and  estates  of  hia 
ancestors.  Then  it  sinks  and  falls  away  to  the  remembrance  of  tribula> 
tion — times  of  war  and  bloodshed,  flight  and  terror,  and  hiding  away  from 
the  enemy — ^times  of  poverty  and  distress,  when  the  Clififord  was  brought, 
a  little  child,  to  the  shelter  of  a  northern  valley.  After  a  while  it  emerges 
from  those  depths  of  sorrow — gradually  rises  into  a  strain  of  elevated  tran* 
quillity  and  contemplative  rapture ;  through  the  power  of  imagination,  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  aspects  of  nature  are  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  spirit  of  him,  whose  fortunes  and  character  form  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  and  are  represented  as  gladdening  and  exalting  it,  whilst  they  keep 
it  pure  and  umtpoUed  from  the  world.  Suddenly  the  Poet  is  carried  on  with 
greater  animation  and  passion : — ^he  has  returned  to  the  point  whence  he 
started — ^flung  hims^  back  into  the  tide  of  stirring  life  and  moving  events. 
All  is  to  come  over  again,  struggle  and  conflict,  chances  and  changes  of  war, 
victory  and  triumph,  overthrow  and  desolation.  I  know  nothing,  in  lyrio 
poetry,  more  beautiful  or  aflbcting  than  the  final  transition  from  this  part 
of  the  ode,  with  its  rapid  metre,  to  the  slow  elegiac  stanzas  at  the  end, 
when  from  the  warlike  fervor  and  eagerness,  the  jubilant  menacing  strain 
which  has  just  been  described,  the  Poet  passes  back  into  the  sublime  silence 
of  Nature,  gathering  amid  her  deep  and  quiet  bosom  a  more  subdued  and 
solemn  tenderness  than  he  had  manifested-  before : — ^it  is  as  if  from  the 
heights  of  the  imaginative  intellect  his  spirit  had  retreated  into  the  re 
of  a  profoundly  thoughtful  Christian  heart — S.  C] 
.  •  [P.  W.  vi.  pp  20S-8— aa  &r  as  "gtauine  fruita."— a  0.J    . 
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feelings  and  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  impTesdon 
But  if  we  describe  this  in  such  lines,  as 

"  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
Whidi  is  the  blisfl  of  solitude  V 

in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  when 
the  images  and  virtuous  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  life,  pass 
before  that  conscience  which  is  indeed  the  inward  eye  :  which  is 
indeed  '*  the  bliss  of  solitude  ?"  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink  most 
abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medley,  from 
this  couplet  to — 

"  And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  danees  with  the  daffodUt!"*  Vol  i  p.  828. 

The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  ii.  page  12,t  where  the  poet 

*  [I  wandered  lonely.  P.  W.  ii.  p.  93.  And  yet  the  true  poetic  heart 
"  with  pleasure  fills"  in  reading  or  remembering  this  sweet  poem.  How 
poetry  multiplies  bright  images  like  a  thousand-fold  kaleidoscope — ^for  how 
many  "  inwai'd  eyes"  have  those  daffodils  danced  and  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
the  waves  dancing  beside  them  I — S.  0.] 

f  [Gipsies.  P.  W.  iL  p.  106.  These  lines  are  in  themselyes  very  grand 
The  last  three  are  now  replaced  thus : 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life ; 

Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 

As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move ! 
Tet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  I 
In  scorn  I  speak  not ;  they  are  what  their  birth 

And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be : 

Wild  outcasts  of  society." 

I  hope  it  is  not  mere  poetie  partiality,  regardless  of  morality,  that  makes  so 
many  readers  regret  the  sublime  conciseness  of  the  original  oondusion. 

'*  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife ! 

Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  T 

if  unexplained,  might  pass  for  a  strong  figure  of  speech,  the  like  to  which 
might  be  shown  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings.  Thus  in  the  Blind 
Highland  Boy  the  Poet  exclaims 

*"  And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way  T 

though  his  way  was  probably  to  destruction,  in  order  to  express  with 
vivBcity  the  special  Providence  that  seems  to  watcia  over  the  **  forlorn  im- 
fortunate,"  who  are  innocent  like  this  poor  sightless  voyager. 
Some  may  object  that  the  Qipeiee  haw  tasks  of  their  own,  such  as  Mr. 
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having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of  pleasure,  meeU  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  knot  of  Gipsies,  Avho  had  pitched  their  blanket- 
tents  and  straw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asses,  in 
some  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day  on  his  return 
our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.     "  Twelve  hours,"  says 

he, 

"  Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours  are  gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky. 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 
Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here  I" 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the  poor  tawny 
wanderers  might  probably  have  been  tramping  for  weeks  together 
through  road  and  lane,  over  moor  and  mountain,  and  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  children 
and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking  the  obvious  truth, 
that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as  necessary  for  them,  as  a  walk 

Wordsworth  himself  has  beautifully  described  in  the  two  following  stanzas 
of  his  Female  Vagrant,  a  poem  which  has  much  of  the  peculiar  pathos  of 
Crabbe  conveyed  in  a  more  deeply  po<^tical  medium  than  that  very  interest- 
ing and  powerful  writer  was  able  to  adopt.  I  say  more  deeply  poetical, 
for  I  see  a  great  deal  of  true  poetry  in  Crabbe's  productions,  pitched  in  a 
grave  key  accordant  with  the  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

Rough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 

"With  panniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door ; 

But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me, 

And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure ; 

The  bag-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor, 

In  barn  uplighted ;  and  companions  boon 

Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure, 

Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 

Boiled  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial  moon. 

But  ill  they  suited  me — ^those  journeys  dark 

O'er  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to  hatch  1 

To  charm  the  surly  house-dog's  faithful  bark, 

Or  hang  on  tiptoe  ut  the  lifted  latch. 

Tlie  gloomy  lantern  and  the  dim  blue  match. 

The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill. 

And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch. 

Were  not  for  me  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 

Besides  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  brooding  stilL 

Bat  these  are  the  irregular  doings  of  men  too  idle  and  undisciplined  foip 
regular  employment,  and  do  but  oonfirm  the  Poet's  sentence  upon  them  m 
taskless  loiterers. — 8.  O.] 
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of  the  same  continuance  was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  more 
fortunate  poet ;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather  above, 
than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied  to  the  immense 
empire  of  China  improgressive  for  thirty  centuries  : 

"  The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest : — 
— ^Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 
OutshiniDg,  like  a  visible  Qod, 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod. 
And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour, 
And  one  flight's  diminution  of  her  power, 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  I  this  way 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them — ^but  they 
Regard  not  her  :^h,  better  wrong  and  strife. 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  I 
The  silent  Heavens  have  goings  on : 
The  stars  have  tasks  ? — ^but  th£se  have  none  I" 

The  last  instance  of  this  defect  (for  I  know  no  other  than  these 
already  cited),  is  from  the  Ode,  page  351?  Vol.  ii.,*  where, 
speaking  of  a  child,  ''  a  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size,"  he 
thus  addresses  him  : 

"  Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read*st  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind, — 
Mighty  Prophet  1  Seer  blest  1 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find  1 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Bay,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  1" 

Now  here,  not  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphor  which 
<;onnect6  the  epithets  "deaf  and  silent,"  with  the  apostrophized 
eye :  or  (if  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  preceding  word,  "  Philoso- 
pher") the  faulty  and  equivocal  syntax  of  the  passage ;  and  with- 
out examining  the  propriety  of  making  a  "  Master  brood  o*er  a 
Slave,"  or  "the  Day'*  brood  at  all;  we  will  merely  ask,  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  In  jyhat  sense  is  a  child  of  that  age  a 
PhilosopJier  ?     In  what  sense  does  he  read  "the  eternal  deep  ?" 

*  [Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood 
P.  W.  V.  SST.J 
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In  what  sense  is  he  declared  to  be  *' forever  hau?ited'*  by  th« 
Supreme  Being  ?  or  so  inspired  as  to  deserve  the  splendid  title* 
of  a  Mighty  Prophet,  a  blessed  Seer  ?  By  reflection  ?  by  knowl- 
edge? by  conscious  intuition  ?  or  by  a?ty  form  or  modification  of 
consciousness  ?  These  would  be  tidings  indeed  ;  but  such  a& 
would  pre-suppose  an  immediate  revelation  to  the  inspired  com- 
municator, and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspiration. 
Children  at  this  age  give  us  no  such  information  of  themselves  ; 
and  at  what  time  were  we  dipped  in  the  Lethe,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  utter  oblivion  of  a  state  so  godlike  ?  There  are 
many  of  us  that  still  possess  some  remembrances,  more  or  less 
distinct,  respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old  ;  pity  that  the 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  treasures,  compared 
with  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Mexico  were  but 
straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  some  unknown  gulf  into  some  un 
known  abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  suspected  as  hav- 
ing been  the  poet's  meaning  ;  if  these  mysterious  gifts,  faculties, 
and  operations,  are  not  accompanied  with  consciousness ;  who 
else  is  conscious  of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  ?  For  aught  I  know, 
the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  may  be  substantially  one  with  the 
principle  of  life,  and  of  vital  operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organ- 
ization and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But,  surely,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  construct  ray  lieart  I  or 
that  /  propel  the  finer  influences  through  my  nerves  f  or  that  I 
compress  my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  ray 
own  eyes  I  Spinoza  and  Behmen  were,  on  difl^erent  systems, 
both  Pantheists  ;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  philoso- 
phers, teachers  of  the  EJV  KAI  UAN^  who  not  oidy  taught  that 
God  was  All,  but  that  this  All  constituted  God.  Yet  not  even 
these  would  confound  the  part,  as  a  part,  with  the  whole,  as  the 
whole.  Nay,  in  no  system  is  the  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sub- 
stance, more  sharj)ly  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza.     Jacobi* 

*  [Fr.  H.  Jacobi  was'  born  at  Diissclclorf.'^wi  1743,  was  President  of  tho 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  from  1804,  died  March  16,  1819. 

He  wrote  upon  Spinoza  and  against  Mendelsohn,  on  Realism  luul  Ideal- 
ism, on  the  Undertaking  of  Criticism  to  convert  Reason  into  the  Under- 
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indeed  relates  of  Lessing,  that,  afler  a  conversation  with  him  at 
the  house  of  the  Poet,  Gleim  (the  Tyrtseus  and  Anacreon  of  the 
German  Parnassus),  in  which  conversation  Lessing  had  avowed 
privately  to  Jacohi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  possibility  of  personality  ex- 
cept in  a  finite  Intellect,  and  while  they  were  sitting  at  tahle,  a 
shower  of  rain  came  on  unexpectedly.  Gleim  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  the  circumstance,  because  they  had  meant  to  drink  their 
wine  in  the  garden  ;  upon  which  Lessing,  in  one  of  his  half- 
earnest,  half-joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and  said,  **  It  is  J, 
perhaps,  that  am  doing  that,''  i.  e.  raining  ! — and  Jacobi  an- 
swered, "  Or  perhaps  I ;"  Gleim  contented 'himdelf  with  staring 
at  them  both,  without  asking  for  any  explanation.* 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can  the  mag- 
nificent attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appropriated  to  a  child, 
which  woilld  not  make  them  equally  suitable  to  a  bee,  or  a  dog, 
or  a  field  of  corn ;  or  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves 
that  propel  it  ?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in  them, 
as  in  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  unconscious  of  it  as  they. 
It  can  not  surely  be,  that  the  four  lines,  immediately  following, 
are  to  contain  the  explanation  ? 

"  To  whom  the  grave 
Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  the  sense  or  eight 

Of  day  or  the  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie  ;*' — f 

standing,  and  other  works  of  metaphysical  controversy.  His  complete 
works  in  5  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1812-1822,  include  his  celebrated  philoflophi- 
cal  romances.  Cousin's  Manuel,  vol.  il  pp.  830-331,  Note.  Gleim  died  in 
1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Taylor  says  of  him :  "  Gleim  had  a  loving 
heart,  a  house  always  open  to  literary  guests,  and  a  passion  for  correspond- 
ing with  all  his  acquaintance,  especially  with  young  men  of  letters,  in  whom 
he  anticipated  rising  genius.  His  acrutoire  has  been  edited ;  and  it  abounds 
with  complaints  that  his  friends  are  less  fond  of  writing  useless  epistles 
than  himself,  and  were  one  by  one  letting  drop  an  intercourse  which  amused 
his  leisure,  but  interrupted  their  industry.  Klopstock  and  Kleist  were 
among  his  favorite  correspondents." — S.  C] 

♦  [Ueber  cUe  Lehre  dea  Spinoza.  Works,  iv.  s.  79.  An  attack  upon  Spi- 
noza, in  letters  to  Mendelsohn. — Am.  Ed.] 

f  [These  lines  are  now  omitted ;  after  the  line, 

"  Which  wc  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find," 
we  now  read, 

<<  In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave." — S.  C] 
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Surely,  it  can  not  be  that  this  wonder-rousing  apostrophe  is  but  a 
comment  on  the  little  poem,  "  We  are  Seven  ?"* — ^that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child, 
who  by-the-by  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instructed 
in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of  death  than  that 
of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And  still,  I  hope,  not  as  in  a 
place  of  thought  I  not  the  frightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his 
grave  !  The  analogy  between  de^th  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  children ;  even 
had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all  Christian  children  are,  of 
hearing  the  latter  term  used  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the 
child's  belief  be  only,  that  "  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :" 
wherein  docs  it  differ  from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  any 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  a  thing's 
becoming  nothing ;  or  of  nothing  becoming  a  thing ;  is  impossi- 
ble to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  edu- 
cated or  uneducated.  Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  gen- 
eral. If  the  words  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
an  absurdity ;  and  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and  custom, 
they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  the  meaning 
dwindles  into  some  bald  truism.  Thus  you  must  at  once  under- 
stand the  words  contrary  to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  %ense  ;  and  according  to  their  common  import,  if  you 
arc  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  sublimity  or  admira- 
tion. 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
just  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  toward  them ;  yet  I  have 
dwelt  on  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  for  .this  very  reason.  For 
being  so  very  few,  they  can  not  sensibly  detract  fiiom  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by  the  number  of 
profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which  will  stand  the  severest 
analysis ;  and  yet  few  as  they  are,  they  are  exactly  those  passages 
which  his  blind  admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able, 
to  imitate.  But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Wordsworth, 
may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plundered  by  plagiar- 
ists ;  but  he  can  not  be  imitated,  except  by  those  who  are  not 
born  to  bo  imitators.  For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  hia 
imaginative  power  his  sense  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and 
•  fP.  W.  i.  p.  19.— S.  0.] 
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peculiarity ;  and  without  his  strong  sense,  his  mysticism  would 
become  sickly — ^mere  fog,  and  dimness  ! 

To  these  defects  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts,  are  only 
occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  the  following  (for  the 
most  part  correspondent)  excellencies.  First,  an  austere  purity 
of  language  both  grammatically  and  logically  ;  in  short  a  perfect 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Of  how  high 
value  I  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the  ex- 
ample at  the  present  day,  has  been  already  stated  :  and  in  part 
too  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  noticeable,  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the 
master-pieces  of  art  will  suffice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a  sen- 
sitive taste,  where  none  but  master-pieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions,  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  will  not  perfectly  secure  us  against  the  contagious 
familiarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  offspring  of  tastclcssncss 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  difficult  will  it 
be,  to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instru- 
ments. In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may  pass  the 
ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  possible,  and  barely 
possible,  to  attain  that  vltimaUim  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose 
as  the  infallible  test  of  a  blameless  style  ;  namely,  its  tintrans- 
Uitableness  in  words  of  the  same  language  without  injury  to  the 
meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  include  in  the  mean' 
ing  of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent  object,  but  likewise  all 
the  associations  which  it  recalls.  For  the  language  is  framed  to 
convey  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character,  mood 
and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  representing  it.  In  poetry  it 
is  practicable  to  preserve  the  diction  uncorrupted  by  the  affecta- 
tions and  misappropriations,  which  promiscuous  authorship,  and 
reading  not  promiscuous  only  because  it  is.disproportionally  most 
conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day,  have  rendered  gen- 
eral. Yet  9ven  to  the  poet,  composing  in  his  own  province,  it  is 
an  arduous  work :  and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful 
good  sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  complete  self- 
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jiossession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor  which  belongs  to  an 
attainment  equally  difficult  and  valuable,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  being  rare.  It  is  at  all  times  the  proper  food  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence  it  is  both  food  and 
antidote. 

In  prose  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  our 
style  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phraseology  which  meets 
us  everywhere,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the 
harangue  of  the  legislator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair, 
announcing  a  toast  orsentiment.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while  we 
are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius  rise  high  in  our 
estimation  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, as  Sidonius  Apollinaris,*  and  others.  They  might  even 
be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but  that  the  prose,  in  which  they  are 
set,  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  ol 
the  writer.  Much  however  may  be  ellected  by  education.  I 
believe  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from  having  in  a 
great  measure  assured  myself  of  the  fact  by  actual  though  limited 
experience,  that,  to  a  youth  led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  every  word  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  position, 
logic  presents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance  under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion,  more  especially  demanding  such  dis- 
quisition, I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  close  connection  between 
veracity  and  habits  of  mental  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  after- 
efiects  of  verbal  precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct  watch- words ; 
and  to  display  the  advantages  which  language  alone,  at  least 
which  language  with  incomparably  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  any  other  means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impressing 
modes  of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly,  and 
as  it  were  by  such  elements  and  atoms,  as  to  secure  in  due  time 
the  formation  of  a  second  nature.  When  we  reflect,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  judgment  is  a  positive  command  of  the. moral 
law,  since  the  reason  can  give  the  principle  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bears  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  the  application 
and  effects  must  depend  on  the  judgment :  when  wo  consider, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  success  and  comfort  in  life  de- 
pends on  distinguishing  the  similar  from  the  same,  that  which  is 

*  [Sidonius  Apollinaris  vrvA  a  Christian  writer  born  a.d.  480,  author  of 
Letters  and  Poems. — S.  0.] 
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peculiar  in  each  thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  with 
others,  so  as  still  to  select  the  most  probahle,  instead  of  the  merely 
possible  or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  learn  to  value  earnestly  and 
with  a  practical  seriousness  a  mean,  already  prepared  for  us  by 
nature  and  society,  of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and 
wisely  by  the  same  unremembered  process  and  with  the  same 
never  forgotten  results,  as  those  by  which  it  is  taught  t6  speak 
and  converse.  Now  how  much  warmer  the  interest  is,  how 
much  more  genial  the  feelings  of  reality  and  practicability,  and 
thence  how  much  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which 
a  contemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary  jx)et,  ex- 
cites in  youth  and  conmiencing  manhood,  has  been  treated  of  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  all 
the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a 
purpose  so  important,  joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed 
for  the  infrequency  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  perfection, 
belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  "Wordsworth.  I  ami  far  however 
from  denying  that  we  have  poets  whose  general  style  possesses 
the  same  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and,  in  all  his  later  and  more  important  Workt,  our  lauiol-honor- 
ing  Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works  I  do  not  ap- 
pear to  myself  to  find  more  exceptions,  than  in  those  of  Words- 
worth. Quotations  or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  must  be  left  for  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would  in- 
validate the  justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  second  characteristic  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
works  is  :  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the  Thoughts  and 
Sentiments, — ^won,  not  from  books;  but  from  the  poet's  own 
meditative  observation.  They  sliq  fresh  and  have  the  dew  upon 
them.  His  muse,  at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and 
when  she  hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element, 

Makes  audibly  a  linked  lay  of  truth, 

Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  oontinuous  lay, 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes  1* 

Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one, 
which  is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 

See  page  25,  vol.  ii.  :t  or  the  two  following  passages  in  one  of 
his  humbler  compositions. 

♦  [Coleridge's  Poet  Works,  p.  160.— S.  0.] 

t  [Star-Gazere,  stanzas  8-6.    P.  W.  il  p.  98.— S.  0.] 
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**  0  Header  I  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
0  gentle  Reader  1  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing." 

"  Tve  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning ; 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oftener  left  me  mourning."* 

or  in  a  still  higher  straia  the  six  beautiful  quatrains,  page  134. 

**  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  Blackbii'd  in  the  summer  trees, 
Hie  Lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please^ 
Are  quiet  when  they  wiU. 

With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  fooUsh  strife ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  iVee  I 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ; 

And  often,  glad  no  more,  * 

We  wear  a  fiace  of  joy,  because 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one,  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own. 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone, 
My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved."f 

or  the  sonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  202,  vol.  ii.  ;t  or  finally  (for  a 

•  [Simon  Lee.    P.  W.  v.  p.  17.— S.  C] 

f  [The  Fountain.    P.  W.  v.  pp.  34-6— S.  0.] 

X  [Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty.    Part  I.  Sonnet  IV.  P.  W.  iii.  p.  178. 

I  grieved  for  Bonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinkiug  grief!  for  who  aspires 
To  genuine  grcatucBS  but  from  just  desires 
And  knowledge  such  as  He  could  never  gain ! 
lis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
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volume  would  scarce  suffice  to  exhaust  the  instances),  the  last 
stanza  of  the  poem  on  the  ^yithered  Celandine,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  • 

"  To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favorite — ^then,  worBe  truth, 
A  Miser's  PeDsioner — ^behold  our  lot  I 
O  Man  I  that  from  thy  fair  and  shining  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed  not" 

Both  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  former  excellence,  Mr.  Words- 
worth strikingly  resembles  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  golden 
writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethan  age,  now  most  causelessly  neg- 
lected ;  Samuel  Daniel,  whose  diction  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no 
distinction  of  age,  which  has  been,  and  as  long  as  our  language 
shall  last,  will  be  so  far  the  language  of  the  to-day  and  forever, 
as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us,  than  the  transitory  fashions  of 
our  own  particular  age.  A  similar  praise  is  due  to  his  senti- 
ments. No  frequency  of  perusal  can  deprive  them  of  their  fresh- 
ness. For  though  they  are  brought  into  the  full  daylight  of 
every  reader's  comprehension;  yet  are  they  drawn  up  from 
depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  visit,  into  whicL 
few  in  any  age  have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend.  If  Mr 
Wordsworth  is  not  equally  with  Daniel  alike  intelligible  to  all 
readers  of  average  understandiug  in  all  passages  of  his  works, 
tlTe  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  greater  impu- 
rity of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.  A 
poem  is  not  necessarily  obscure,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a  work  be  perspicuous  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  written,  and 

"  Fit  audience  find,  though  few.** 

To  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollec- 

The  Governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good. 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  Drain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  weak  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees : 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business :  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  Sway  doth  moimt ;  this  is  the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  there. 

rhe  third  and  fourth  lines  and  part  of  the  second  are  now  a  littld  altered 
-3.  0.] 
•  [The  SmaU  Celandine.    P.  W.  v.  p.  294.— S.  0.] 

X* 
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tions  of  early  Childhood"  the  poet  might  have  prefixed  the  lines 
which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Canzoni — 

"  Caozone,  i'  credo,  che  Baranno  radi 
Color,  che  tua  ragione  intendan  bene, 
Tanto  lor  sei  faticoso  ed  alto."* 

"  O  lyric  song,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  may  thy  import  understand  aright : 
Thou  art  for  them  bo  arduous  and  bo  high  I" 

But  the  ode  was' intended  for  such  readers  only  as  had  been 

accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 

to  venture  at  times  into  the  twilight  realms  of  consciousness,  and 

to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which  they 

know  tha(  the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inappUcable  and 

alien,  but  which  yet  can  not  be  conveyed,  save  in  symbols  of  time 

and  space.     For  such  readers  the  sense  is  sufficiently  plain,  and 

they  will  be  as  httle  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with 

behoving  the  Platonic  pre-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpretation 

of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe,  that  Plato  himself  ever  meant 

or  taught  it. 

IIoXAa  6i  VK*  uyKQ- 

ivSov  ivrl  ^apirpa^ 
<^vuVTa  avverotaiv  i^ 
6i  Td  irdv  ipfjiffv6uv 
XctTi^ei,    ao(^dc  6  noX- 
Xa  elSdg  ^^* 
fAO^ovrec  <5^  hiPpot 
i^ayyTMoaiq,  Kopeuceg  (5c, 
uKpavra  yapvcrov 
Atdf  wpdf  dpvLxa  i9e40v.f 

*  [Camoni  Moralif  lib.  iy.  canz.  i.    Tanto  lor parli  ftUicoio  e/arte  is  the 
m-iginal  third  line. — S.  C] 
t  [Olymp.  ii.  v.  160. 

Beneath  mine  elbow  a  full  quiver  Ilea 

Of  fleetest  arrows,  sounding  to  the  wise  ; 

But  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters. 

His  skill  is  most  who  learns  in  Nature's  school ; 

All  else,  expert  by  rule. 

Are  none  of  hers ; 

Mere  tongues  in  yeheraent  gabble  idly  heard, 

Ckunorlng,  like  daws,  at  Jove's  celestial  bird. 
This  is  one  of  tb)  good  passages  of  Mr.  Gary's  translations  of  Pindar.—^.  0.] 
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Third  (and  wherein  he  soars  far  above  Daniel),  the  sinewy 
strength  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphs  :  the  fre- 
quent curiosa  felicitas  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here 
give  specimens,  having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page. 
This  beauty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth  ;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip- 
tions as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives  the  physiognomic 
expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  re- 
flected in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  soilness  and  lus- 
tre. Like  the  moisture  or.  the  pohsh  on  a  pebble,  genius  neither 
distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects ;  but  on  the  contrary  brings 
out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of  com- 
mon observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been 
often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the 
dusty  high-road  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating,  .vol.  i.  pages 
42  to  47,*  especially  to  the  lines 

*•  So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  the  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  dear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away." 

Or  to  the  poem  on  The  Green  Linnet,  vol.  i.  p.  244.t  What  can 
be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the  two  concluding  stanzas  ? 

"  Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel-trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies, 

Tet  seeming  still  to  hover  ; 
There  I  "where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  liim  all  over. 


•  [Influence  of  Natural  Objects.     P.  W.  i.  p.  88.— S.  C] 

t  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  27.     Tlie  Init  stanza  is  now  a  little  nltcred.— S.  0.] 
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While  thuB  before  my  eyes  he  gleaiD8» 
A  Brother  of  the  Leaves  he  seems ; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  song  in  gushes : 
Ab  if  it  pleased  Mm  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  Form  which  he  did  feigu, 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  Leaves  among  the  bushes." 

Or  the  description  of  the  blue-cap,  and  of  the  noontide  silence, 
p  284  ;•  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  p.  299  ;t  or,  lastly,  though 

•  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  11. 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite 
Blue-cap,  with  his  colors  bright. 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be, 
Feeding  in  the  apple-trcc ; 
Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout, 
Turning  blossoms  inside  out ;  «^ 

Hung  with  head  towards  the  ground, 
Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 
Bound  himself  and  then  unbound ; 
*    Lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin  1 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  1 
Light  of  heart,  and  light  of  limb  I 
What  is  now  become  of  Him  ? 
Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  weat 
Frisking,  bleating  merriment. 
When  the  year  was  in  its  prime, 
They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill, 
If  you  listen,  all  is  still. 
Save  a  little  neighboring  Rill, 
That  from  out  the  rocky  ground 
Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 
Vainly  glitters  hill  and  plain, 
And  the  air  is  cahn  in  rain  1 
Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lore 
Of  a  sky  seretie  and  pure ; 
Creature  none  can  she  decoy 
Into  open  sign  of  joy :  • 

Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 
Of  the  dreary  season  near  f 
Or  that  other  pleasures  be 
Sweeter  even  than  gayety  T— S.  CLJ 

f  p.  W.  ii  p.  81.] 
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I  might  multiply  the  references  to  ten  times  the  number,  to  the 
poem,  BO  completely  Wordsworth's,  commencing 

"  Tlirce  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower* — * 

Fiilh  :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought 
with  sensibility ;  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man  ;  the  sympathy 
indeed  of  a  contemplator,  rather  than  a  fellow-sufferer  or  co-mate, 
{spectator,  hand  particeps)  but  of  a  contemplator,  from  whose 
view  no  difierence  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature  ; 
no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  of  tail,  or  even  of  ignorance, 
wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine.  The  superscription  and 
the  image  of  the  Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him  under  the 
dark  lines,  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or  cross- 
barred  it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  and  find  themselves 
in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified,,  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In 
this  mild  and  philosophic  pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me 
without  a  compeer.  Such  as  he  w ;  so  he  writes.  See  vol.  i. 
pages  134  to  136,t  or  that  most  affecting  composition,  The  Ap- 

*  [Lucy.  P.  "W.  ii.  p.  91.  This  poem  contains  those  most  beautiful 
stanzas — 

She  shall  be  sportive  aa  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  her's  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  her's  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  donds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
.  To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  fiu^e. — S.  C] 

f  [Tis  said,  that  some  have  died  for  love.    P.  "W.  L  p.  164 

Amongst  the  Poems  founded  on  the  A£fections  is  one  called,  from  its  first 

line,  "  I  travelled  among  unknown  men,*'  which  ends  with  these  lines, 

wherein  the  poet  addresses  his  nativs  land : 
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FLicTioN  OF  Margaret  or  ,*  pages  165  to  168, 

which  no  mother,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  no 
parent  can  read  without  a  tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric, 
in  the  former  edition,  entitled.  The  Mad  Mother, t  pages  174  to 
178,  of  which  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the  stanzas, 
both  of  them  for  their  pathos,  and  the  former  for  the  fine  tran- 
sition in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  so  expressive  of 
that  deranged  state,  in  which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the 
sufferer's  attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  despotic  thought, 
bringing  home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  fusing  power  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Passion,  the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  ab- 
ruptly diverted,  no  longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"  Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  agaiii  1 
It  cools  my  blood ;  it  cools  my  brain ; 
Thy  lips,  I  feel  them,  baby !  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh  1  press  me  with  thy  Uttle  hand ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  aud  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. ' 
The  breeze  I  see  is  in  the  tree  I 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me." 

"  Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
TKs  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
Tis  all  thine  own  I — and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
'Tis  (bit  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  I 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown, 


Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

A  friend,  a  true  poet  himsell^  to  whom  I  owe  some  new  insight  into  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  who  showed  me,  to  my  surprise, 
that  there  were  nooks  in  that  rich  and  vai'ied  region,  some  of  the  shy  treasures 
of  which  I  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  first  made  me  fed  the  great 
beauty  of  this  stanza ;  in  which  the  Poet,  as  it  w^re,  tpreada  day  atid  night 
over  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  seems,  under  the  influence  of  passionate 
feeling,  to  think  of  England,  whether  in  light  or  darkness,  only  as  her  play- 
place  and  verdant  home. — S.  C] 

•  [The  Affliction  of  Margaret.    P.  W.  i.  p.  117.— S.  0.] 

t  [Her  eyes  are  wild.    P.  W.  i.  p.  266.— S.  0.] 
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But  thou  wilt  live  with  mc  in  lore ; 
And  what  if  mj  poor  cheek  be  brown  f 
Tis  well  for  me  tiiou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be."* 

Last,  and  pre-eminently  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  ot 
Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In 
the  play  oi  fancy,  Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always 
graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally 
too  strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such  as 
appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  research,  rather  than  spon- 
taneous presentation.  Indeed  his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself,  as 
mere  and  unmodified  fancy. t  But  in  imaginative  power,  he 
stands  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton ; 

*  [''  Meditative  pathos,"  "  the  union  of  subtle  thought  with  sensibility," 
is  highly  manifested  in  a  poem  among  those  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  en- 
titled "  When  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  world."  The  last  paragraph 
contains  those  lines  of  marked  expression 

Even  so  didst  thou  become 

A  Hlent  poet ;  from  the  solitude 

Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  watchful  heart 

Still  oouchant,  an  inevitable  ear, 

And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  man's  touch. 

P.  Vr.  ii.  p.  801. 

The  speech  of  Francis  to  his  sister  in  Oanto  iL  of  The  White  Doe,  espe 
dally  from  the  lines 

For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  Gk>d  or  man, 

is  a  beautiful  and  lofty  strain,  breathing,  amid  deep  pathos,  a  spiritual  ele 
vation,  for  which  dignity  seems  a  poor  word. — S.  C] 

f  [How  true  this  is  1  The  Fancy  in  Mr.  Wordsworth*s  poems  I  feel 
disposed,  in  my  own  mind,  to  resign  to  my  Father's  stricture ;  it  is  rather 
Uke  the  miniature  painting  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  bold  style 
in  crayons.  But  most  of  the  poems,  placed  by  the  author  himself  under 
the  head  of  Fancy,  are  superficially /an«/W,  but  iutemally  far  more.  The 
Oreen  Linnet  derives  its  charm  from  the  exquisite  description  of  the  bird, 
and  the  feeling  conveyed  through  him,  of  vernal  rapture— of  "  the  music 
and  the  bloom,  And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  Spring."  In  the  little 
poem  To  a  Sexton,  Fancy  does  but  flit,  like  a  swallow,  over  a  depth  of  hu- 
man tenderness.  Stanzas  viii.  and  ix.  of  The  Oak  and  Broom  contain  a 
lovely  natural  description.  The  first  poem  To  the  Daisy  is  full  of  sweet 
sentiment,  reminding  one  a  little  of  Burnsi    The  poems  to  the  Celandine 
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and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  bis  own.  To  employ 
hifi  own  words,  whicb  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illustration, 
he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 


■  add  the  gleam, 


The  light  that  neyer  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  coDBecratioD,  and  the  Poet's  dream."* 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously  manifesting 
this  faculty  ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  render 
my  analysis  of  Imagination,  its  origin  ani  characters,  thoroughly 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  this 
poet's  works  without  recognizing,  more  or  less,  the  presence  and 
the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees,!  vol.  i.  pages  303,  304. 

abound  in  happy  cxprcBsions  and  images.  What  truth  of  nature  poetically 
exhibited  is  there  in  this  stanza  1 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 
Thou  -wilt  oome  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  I^odigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun 

When  we've  little  warmth  or  none 

/• 

Of  all  common  flowers  the  small  celandine  is  the  most  burnished :  it  seems 
as  if  the  Sun  had  inclosed  %  bit  of  gold  in  its  cup  when  he  sent  it  forward 
as  his  harbinger.  In  the  poems  To  a  Skylark  and  The  Danish  Boy  the 
general  conception  seems  to  me  imaginative,  though  the  particulars  in  each 
case  are  instances  of  Fancy.  To  call  up  that  "  spirit  of  Noon-day,"  to 
clothe  him  with  the  attributes  of  Spring  and  of  Day-time,  and  by  an  ex- 
quisite f/ietatheaU  to  invest  his  habitation, — ^the  "  lovely  dell"  in  which  "he 
walks  alone," — with  the  spirituality  of  his  presence,  was  surely  the  work 
of  imagination ;  no  mere  effort  of  memory,  or  of  the  'associative  power 
alone,  for  the  result  of  the  whole  is  something  which  acts  upon  the  mind 
"  like  a  new  existence."  (See  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  the  edit  of 
1816.  P.  W.  p.  xxviii)  This  poem  seems  to  illustrate  the  joint  action  of 
Fancy  and  Imagination.  The  mere  "  aggregation  or  association"  of  images, 
— ^that  part  of  the  process,  in  any  example,  however,  upon  the  whole,  ima- 
ginative,— my  Father  would,  I  suppose,  have  assigned  to  Fancy ;  for  how 
otherwise  can  we  define  her  office  t  But  this  operation  may  be  carried  on, 
more  or  less,  in  subservience  to  the  higher  law  of  poetic  creation,  as  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  The  Danish  Boy, — S.  C] 

*  [From  Elegiac  Stanzas.    P.  W.  v.  p.  811.— a  0.] 

t  fProm  Yew  Trees.    P.  W  ii.  p.  84.— S.  0.] 
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"  But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove ; 
Huge  trunks  I — and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
XJp-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved ; 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  pro£euie  -, — a  pillnred  shade, 
ypon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue, 
By  sheddings  from  the  pinal  umbrage  tinged* 
Perennially — ^beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  pui'pose,  decked 
"With  unrejoicing  berries — ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide ;  Fear  and  trembMng  Hops, 
SiLiaroE  and  Fgresiqht  ;  Death,  the  Skeleton, 
And  Time,  the  Shadow ;  there  to  celebrate, 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturb'd  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glazamara's  inmost  caves." 

The  effect  of  the  old  man's  figure  in  the  poem  of  Resolution 
AND  Independence,  vol.  ii.  page  33. 

**  While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
Th«  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently."! 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  19th,  26th,  3l8t,  and  33d,  in  the  collection 
of  miscellaneous  sonnets} — ^the  sonnet  on  the  subjugation  of  S  wit- 

*  ["  Pining  umlJrage"  in  all  the  editions.  I  have  left  my  Father's  sub- 
stitution, as  a  curious  instance  of  a  possible  different  reading.  "  Piny  shade" 
and  "  piny  verdure"  we  read  of  in  the  poets ;  but  "  pinal"  I  believe  is  new. 
Pining,  which  has  quite  a  different  sense,  is  doubtless  still  better ;  but  per- 
haps my  Father^s  ear  shrunk  from  it  after  the  word  "  theddingi*  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line. — S.  C] 

t  [P.  W.  il  p.  123.    Stanza  xix.— S.  C] 

}  ["  Where  lies  the  Land."  lb.  iii  p.  83.  "Even  as  a  Dragon's  Eye," 
p.  66.  "  O  Mountain  Stream  I"  iv.  p.  20.  "  Earth  has  not  any  thing  to 
Bh«w  more  fair,"  iii.  p.  '78.  "  Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throve," 
p.  30.  "  It  is  a  beauteous  Evening— calm  and  frea"  (Now — "  Air  sleepB^ 
— ^from  strife  or  stir  the  clouds  are  free")  p.  82. — S.  C] 
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zerland,  page  210,*  or  the  last  ode,  from  which  I  especially  select 
the  two  following  stanzas  or  paragraphs,  pages  349  to  350. t 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  1 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  dose 

Upon  the  growing  Boy ; 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  I 
The  Youth  who  daily  further  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  stiU  is  Nature's  Priest, 

»  ["  Two  voices  are  there."    P.  W.  iil  p.  186. 

The  Sonnet  "  I  heard  (ahis  I  'twas  only  in  a  dream)"  iii.  p.  47,  is  a  beau- 
tiful companion  to  "  Mcthought  I  saw."  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself 
with  finding  this  sort  of  cognateness  or  companionable  character  amongst 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  as  we  play  with  a  wreath  of  gems,  placing 
them  in  many  different  lights  and  positions  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye, 
BO  playing  with  these  jewels  of  poetry  I  have  coupled  the  splendid  sonnet, 
"Fair  Star  of  Evening,"  p.  176,  with  that  composed  on  Westmingier  bridgCy 
p.  178 ; — "  Two  voices  are  there,"  ib.  p.  186,  with  "  Once  did  she  hold  the 
gorgeous  eai-th  in  fee,"  ib  p.  180  ; — "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,"  ib.  p. 
86,  with  "  I  watch  and  long  have  watched,"  ib  p.  46 ; — and,  not  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  whole  of  my  match-making  fancies,  "  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,"  ib.  p.  190,  or  "When  I  have  borne  in  memory,"  ib.  p.  191,  with  that 
truly  majestic  one, 

— Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood :  ib.  p.  186. 

which  begins  with  such  a  quiet  gravity,  and  flows  on  so  naturally  into  the 
excess  of  solemn  grandem\  My  Father  qnoted  this  noble  sonnet  in  The 
Friend,  when  it  fii'st  appeared,  but  the  Public  of  1809  cared  little  for  The 
Friend  and  its  philosophy,  or  for  the  strains  of  the  great  philosophic  Poet. 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  have  been  ooUected  and  published  separately  in 
one  vol.  by  Mozon,  1838.  The  finest  ««*,  in  my  opinion,  is  Part  i.  of  those 
dedicated  to  Liberty.  (P.  W.  iii.  pp.  176-200.)  The  three  sonnet*  to  Sleep, 
ib.  pp.  14,  16,  16,  and  the  four  on  Personal  Talk,  ib.  pp.  89,  40,  41,  42,  are 
very  beautiful  and  peculiar ;  not  Miltonic  or  Shakspearian,  or  Petrarchian ; 
nor  like  the  productions  of  any  later  Bonneteers ;  but  entirely  Wordawopth- 
ian  and  inimitable. — S.  C] 
t  [P.W.v.p.S40.--S.O.] 
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And  by  the  yisiou  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

And  pages  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode.* 

"  0  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  Hve, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions  :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  buBv  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast :— > 
Not  for  these  I  ndse 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  thoHc  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  moral  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised  I 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadoAvj'  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  us — cherish — and  liave  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence ;  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
Whiph  neither  listlessnes;*,  nor  mad  endeavor, 
Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 
Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  broug*ht  us  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 


[P.  W.  v.  pp.  342-i.— S.  0.1 
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And  since  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  with  an  extraci, 
which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must  yet,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  and  the  subject,  be  interesting  or  perhaps  intelli- 
gible, to  but  a  limited  number  of  readers  ;  I  will  add,  from  the 
poet's  last  published  work,  a  passage  equally  Wordsworthian ; 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displayed 
therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  feeling.  See  White 
Doe,  page  5* 

•  "  Fast  the  church-yard  fills ; — anon 
Look  again  and  they  all  are  gone ; 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
"Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  I 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard : — 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice  1 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel : 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal ; 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time." 

"  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly. 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy, 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmuring  near. 
— When  soft  I — the  dusky  trees  between, 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green. 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  founds 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground — 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod. 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 
Comes  gUding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow. 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe  1 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  1 


•  [P.  W.  iv.  pp.  48-60.     There  are  now  two  or  three  slight  altercr 
tions.— S.  0.] 
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Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  snnshine  Bailing  for  away — 
A  glittering  sbip  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain." 
*        «        *        «        *        « 

"  What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Bound  and  through  this  Pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate  1 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Is  through  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamored  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath, 
Fi'om  seme  lofty  arch  or  wall, 
As  she  passes  underneath." 

The  following  analogy  will,  I  am  apprehensivo,  appear  dim 
and  fantastic,  but  in  reading  Baf^am's  Travels  I  could  not  help 
transcribing  the  following  lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected 
simile  and  metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect  and  genius. — 
"  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  tena- 
cious clay ;  and  that  on  a  foundation  of  rocks,  which  oflen  break 
through  both  strata,  lifting  their  backs  above  the  surface.*  The 
trees  which  chiefly  grow  here  are  the  gigantic,  black  oak ;  mag- 
nolia grandi-flora ;  fraximus  excelsior ;  platane  ;  and  a  few  stately 
tulip-trees."  "What  Mr.  Wordsworth  unll  produce,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  prophesy  :  but  I  could  pronounce  with  the  liveliest  con- 
victions what  he  is  capable  of  producing.  It. is  the  First  Genu- 
ine Philosophic  PoEM.f 

*  [Travels  through  Korth  and  South  Carolina,  Ac,  and  the  Cherokee 
country,  ifec,  by  W.  Bartram,  1*792,  p.  36.  At  p.  897  of  this  book  Mr. 
Wordsworth  may  have  found  his  authority  for  the  strawberry  gathering 
of  the  Cherokee  girls  spoken  of  in  Ruth.  "  He  told  of  girls — a  happy 
rout  r  &C.—S.  C] 

f  [Mr.  Coleridge  has  spoken  of  "  the  poem  so  completely  Wordsworth's 
commencing 

Three  years  she  grew  in  son  and  shower.'^ 

It  is  indeed  exquisitely  Wordsworthian,  and  there  are  many  others  of  our 
great  poet  which,  like  this,  some  in  an  equal  degree,  are  characterized  by  a 
most  transparent  diction  which  holds,  as  in  a  crystal  shrine,  a  subtle  strain 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  seems  so  intimately  united  with  the  peculiar 
words  in  which  it  is  uttered  as  to  be  almost  one  with  them.    Such  are  the 
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The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail  to  over* 
come  the  prejudices  of  those,  who  have  made*  it  a  business  to 
attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth's  compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imaged  as  concentric  circles. 
The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  beyond  the  latter,  but  he  has 
confined  himself  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designat- 
ing these  critics,  as  "too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet, 

Lines  to  H.  C.  six  years  old    The  Highland  Girl,  She  was  a  Phantom  of 
delight,  and  others. 

Due  honor  is  done  to  Peter  BeU,  at  this  time,  by  students  of  poetry  in 
general,  but  some,  even  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  greatest  admirers,  do  not 
quite  satisfy  me  in  their  admiration  of  tlie  Wagoner,  a  poem  which  my 
dear  uncle,  Mr.  Southey,  preferred  even  to  the  former.  leh  toiil  meiru 
Detikungsart  hierin  niemanden  aufdringen,  as  Lessing  says :  I  will  force 
ray  way  of  thinking  on  nobody,  but  take  the  liberty,  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, to  express  it.  The  sketches  of  hill  and  valley  in  tliis  poem  have  a 
lightness  and  spirit — an  Allegro  tdiich — distinguishing  tbemfrom  the  grave 
and  elevated  splendor  which  characterizes  Mr.  Wordsworth's  representa- 
tions of  Nature  in  general,  and  from  the  pensive  tenderness  of  tboec  in  The 
White  Doe,  while  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  liuman  interest  of  the  piece : 
indeed  it  is  the  harmonious  sweetness  of  the  composition  which  is  most 
dwelt  upon  by  its  special  admirers.  In  its  course  it  describes,  with  bold 
brief  touches,  the  striking  mountain  tract  from  Grasmere  to  Keswick ;  it 
commences  with  an  evening  storm  among  the  mountains,  presents  a  lively 
interior  of  a  country  inn  during  midnight,  and  concludes  after  bringing  us 
in  sight  of  St.  John's  Vale  and  the  Vale  of  Keswick  seen  by  daybreak — 
"  Skiddaw  touched  with  rosy  light,"  and  the  prospect  from  Nathdale  Fell 
*'hoar  with  the  frost-like  dews  of  dawn:"  thus  giving  a  beautiful  and  well- 
contrasted  Panorama,  produced  by  the  most  delicate  and  raaaterly  strokef 
of  the  pencil.  Well  may  Mr.  Ruskin,  a  fine  observer  and  eloquent  describe! 
of  various  classes  of  nafural  appearances,  speak  of  Mr.  Wordswortlvas  the 
great  poetic  landscape  painter  of  the  age.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  has  found  how 
seldom  the  great  landscape  painters  are  powerful  in  expressing  human  pas- 
sions and  afifections  on  canvass,  or  even  succesafol  in  the  introduction  of  hu- 
man figures  into  their  foregrounds :  whereas  in  the  poetic  paintings  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth  the  landscape  is  always  subordinate  to  a  higher  interest ;  cer- 
tainly, in  the  Wagoner,  the  Uttle  sketch  of  human  nature  which  occupies, 
as  it  were,  the  front  of  that  encircling  back-ground,  the  picture  of  Benjamin 
and  his  temptations,  his  humble  friends  and  the  mute  companions  of  his 
way,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  combining  with  sportiveness  a  homely 
pathos,  which  must  ever  be  delightful  to  some  of  those  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  ale-house  scene  in  Tam  0'Sh.inter,  parts  of  Voss's  Luise  or 
Ovid's  Baucis  and  Philemon  ;  though  it  differs  from  each  of  them  as  much 
as  they  differ  from  each  other.  The  Epilogue  carries  on  the  feeling  of  the 
piece  very  beautifully. — S.  C] 
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^nd  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him  ;***  men  of  palsied  imagine 
tions,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid  ;***  who,  ■ 
therefore,  feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  or  with  the  many  are 
greedy  after  vicious  provocatives."* 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Wordsworth's  merits.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  as  I  might  wish  for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I 
dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  de- 
clared my  opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his  theory,  eitlier 
as  cause  or  efiect,  will  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  to  all  the  poet's 
admirers  and  advocates.  More  indiscriminate  than  mine  their 
admiration  may  be  :  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  can  not  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  censure,  othei 
than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons  which  compel  me  t( 
form  it.  Above  all,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  criticisn 
was  not  only  wanted  ;  but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability, 
it  must  conduce,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  Mr.  "Wordsworth's  repu 
iation.  His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and  can  neither  be 
accelerated  nor  retarded.  How  small  the  proportion  of  the  de- 
fects are  to  the  beauties,  I  have  repeatedly  declared  ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them  originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.  Had 
they  been  more  and  greater,  I  should  still,  as  a  friend  to  his  liter- 
ary character  in  the  present  age,  consider  an  analytic  display  of 
them  hA  pure  gain;  if  only  it  removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting 
minds  even  the  foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  strange 
mistake,  so  slightly  grounded  yet  so  widely  and  industriously 
propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  turn  for  simplicity  !  I  am  not 
half  as  much  irritated  by  hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vul- 
garity of  style,  subject,  and  conception ;  as  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  gilded  side  of  the  same  meanmg,  as  displayed  by  some  affected 
admirers,  with  whom  ho  is,  forsooth,  a  *'  sweet,  simple  poet  I" 
and  so  natural,  that  little  master  Charles  and  his  younger  sister 
are  so  charmed  with  them,  that  they  play  at  "Goody  Blake,"  or 
at  **  Johnny  and  Betty  Foy  !" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems,  published  with  these  biographi- 
cal sketches,  important  enough  (which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 

*  [Supplement  to  the  Preface.    P.  W.  iil  p.  322. 
The  next  paragraph  to  this  sentence,  with  a  small  foot-note,  is  with 
drawn ;  respecting  which  see  the  Introduction.— S.  C] 
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believe),  to  deserve  such,  a  distinction ;  even  as  I  Imve  done,  90 
would  I  be  done  unto. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volume  of  Poems, 
entitled  Sibylline  Leaves,  and  the  present  volumes,  up  to  this 
page,  been  printed,  and  ready  for  publication.  But,  ere  I  speak 
of  myself  in  the  tones,  which  are  a!tone  natural  to  me  under  the 
circumstances  of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  myself  to  the 
Reader  as  I  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  my  literary  life  : 

When  Hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  cUmbing  vine. 
And  fruito,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine  1* 

For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  from  the  letters,  which  I 
wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  which  appeared  likely  to  be 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title 
of  this  work. 

»  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  p.  181.— S.  C. 

MiroUrqu/e  noviu  frondes,  et  nor,  nta  poma.    Oeorg.  H.  v.  82.— JBi] 
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LETTEE    I. 


On  Sunday  morniog,  September  16, 1798,  the  Hamburg  packet 
set  sail  from  Yarmouth  :  and  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
beheld  my  native  land  retiring  from  me.  At  the  moment  of  its 
disappearance — in  all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houses, in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  countrymen 
were  at  that  time  assembled,  I  will  dare  question  whether  there 
was  one  more  ardent  prayer  offered  up  to  heaven,  than  thai 
which  I  then  preferred  for  my  country.  "  Now  then,"  (said  I  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  me),  "  we  are  out  of  our 
country."  "  Not  yet,  not  yet !"  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the 
sea ;  "  This,  too,  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  mot  gave  a 
fillip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my  feUow-passen- 
gers,  who  were  all  on  the  deck.  "We  were  eighteen  in  nimiber, 
videlicet f  five  Englishmen,  an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman 
and  his  servant,  an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Prussian,  a 
Swede,  two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and  his 
wife  (the  smallest  couple  I  ever  beheld),  and  a  Jew.  We  were 
all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  observed  marks  of  dismay. 
The  lady  retired' to  the  cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the 
faces  round  me  assimied  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  appear- 
ance ;  and  within .  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on  deck  was 
lessened  by  one  half  I  was  giddy,  but  not  sick,  and  the  giddi- 
ness soon  went  away,  but  left  a  feverishness  and  want  of  appetite, 
which  I  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  sceva  Mephitis  of 
the  bilge- water  ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the  expor- 
tations  from  the  cabin.  However,  I  was  well  enough  to  join  the 
able-bodied  passengers,  one  of  whom  observed  not  inaptly,  thai 

VOL.  m.  Y 
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Momus  might  have  discovered  an  easier  way  to  see  a  man's  in- 
side, than  by  placing  a  window  in  hia  breast.  He  needed  only 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  packet-boat. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  packet  is  far  superior  to  a  stage- 
coach, as  a  means  of  making  men  open  out  to  each  other.  In  the 
latter  the  imiformity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  de- 
finitiveness  of  the  period,  at  which  the  company  will  separate, 
makes  each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going, 
than  of  those  vrith  whom  he  is  going.  But  a!  sea,  more  curiosity 
is  excited,  if  only  on  this  account,  that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  are  of  greater  importance  to  you, 
from  the  uncertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house  with 
them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrjrmen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  and  if  of  different  coun- 
tries, there  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and 
more  to  communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the  Danes 
in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the  deck 
and  fallen  asleep  ;  but  was  awakened  by  one  of  them,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  told  me  that  they  had  been 
seeking  me  in  every  hole  and  corner,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
join  their  party  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
such  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with  which  ho  spoke  it.  I 
went,  and  found  some  excellent  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes 
with  a  pine-apple.  The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teology, 
and  dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and  black 
worsted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  well  for  a 
Methodist  missionary.  However  I  disclaimed  my  title.  "VATiat 
then  may  you  be  ?  A  man  of  fortune  ?  No  I — ^A  merchant  ? 
No  I — A  merchant's  traveller?  No  I — A  clerk?  No  I — Un 
Phihsophe,  perhaps  ?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in  which 
of  all  possible  names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  to 
that  of  *•  ufi  Philosopher  But  I  was  weary  of  being  questioned, 
and  rather  than  be  nothing,  or  at  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
man,  I  submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in  the 
word  "  un  Phzlosophe.'' — The  Dane  then  informed  me,  that  all 
in  the  present  party  were  Philosophers  likewise.  Oertcs  we  were 
not  of  the  Stoic  school.  For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till 
we  talked  and  sung  all  together  ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which  in  o?ie  sense  of  the  word  at 
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least,  were  very  intelligibly  and  appropriately  entitled  reds. 
The  passengers,  who  lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of 
sea-sickness,  must  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 


-  a  tune 


Harsh  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  their  complaint.* 

I  thought  so  at  the  time  ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose,  of  supporting 
my  newly  assumed  philosophical  character)  I  thought  too,  how 
closely  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the 
fear  of  death,  and  how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a  man  with  a 
clear  white  complexion,  white  hair,  and  white  eyebrows ;  looked 
silly,  and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The 
other,  whom,  by  way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  the  Dane^  had 
likewise  white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  brother,  with 
slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slightly  pock-fretten.  This 
man  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a 
faithful  portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly  censured 
for  an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonentity.  I  had  re- 
tired to  my  station  in  the  boat — he  came  and  seated  himself  by 
my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  commenced  the 
conversation  in  the  most  magni£c  style,  and,  as  a  sort  of  pioneer- 
ing to  his  own  vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  s^lch  grossness  I  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  comparison.  His 
language  and  accentuation  were  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  I 
determined  for  once  in  my  life  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation. 
Here  it  follows  somewhat  abridged,  indeed,  but  in  all  other 
respects  as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination  !  vat  language  I  vat  vast  science ! 
and  vat  eyes !  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead !  0  my  heafen !  vy, 
you*re  a  Got ! 

Answer.  You  do  me  too  much  honor.  Sir. 

The  Dane.  0  me  !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  you  ! — 
No,  no,  no  !  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — yes,  ten  tousand  a  year — 
yes,  ten  tousand  pound  a  year  !  Veil — and  vat  is  dhat  ?  a  mere 
trifle  !  I  'onldn't  gif  my  sincere  heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. 
Yes,  you're  a  Got !  I  a  mere  man  I  But,  my  dear  friend  !  dhink 
of  me,  as  a  man  !  Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now,  my  dear 
*  fMIUon's  Samson  Agonistce,  i.  661.— S.  Cj 
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friend — ^is  I  not  very  eloquent  ?   .  Is  I  not  speak  English  very 
fine? 

Answ.  Most  admirably!  Believe,  me,  Sir!  I  have  seldom 
heard  even  a  native  talk  ^fluently. 

The  Dane.  ( Squeezing  my  hand  tvith  great  vehemence.)  My 
dear  friend !  vat  an  afiection  and  fidelity  ve  have  for  each  odher  ! 
But  tell  me,  do  tell  me, — ^Is  I  not,  now  and  den,  speak  some  fault  ? 
Is  I  not  m  some  wrong  ? 

Answ.  "Why,  Sir  !  perhaps  it  might  he  observed  by  nice  critics 
in  the  English  language,  that  you  occasionally  use  the  word  "  is" 
instead  of  "  am."  In  our  best  companies  we  generally  say  /  am, 
and  not  I  i$  or  Tse.     Excuse  me.  Sir !  it  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Dane.  0 ! — is^  is,  atn,  am,  am.  Yes,  yes — ^I  know,  I 
know. 

Answ.  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — I  know,  I  know — Am,  am,  am,  is  dhe 
jyrcesens,  and  is  is  dhe  perfectum — ^yes,  yes — and  are  is  dhe  plus- 
quam  perfectum. 

Answ.  And  art,  Sir  !  is ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend !  it  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum^ 
no,  no — dhat  is  a  great  lie ;  are  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum — 
and  art  is  dhe  plusquam  plue-perfectum — {then,  swinging  my 
haTtd  to  and  fro,  and  cocking  his  little  bright  hazel  eyes  at  me, 
that  danced  with  vanity  and  loine) — ^You  see,  my  dear  friend ' 
that  I  too  have  som£  lehming. 

Answ.  Learning,  Sir  ?  Who  dares  suspect  it  ?  Who  can  listen 
to  you  for  a  minute,  who  can  even  look  at  you,  without  perv^civ- 
ing  the  extent  of  it  ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend ! — {then  with  a  would-be  hutnUe 
look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  a&ifhe  toas  reasoning)  1  could  not 
talk  so  ofprasens  and  imperfectum,  &ndfuturum  trnd  pius^fuam- 
plue  perfectum,  and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend!  without  some 
lehming  ? 

Answ.  Sir  !  a  man  like  you  can  not  talk  on  any  subject  with- 
out discovering  the  depth  of  his  information. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  grammatic  Greek,  my  fiiend ;  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
{laughing,  and  swiTiging  my  hand  to  and  fro — th^n  toith  a 
sudden  transition  to  great  solemnity.)  Now  I  will  tell  you, 
my  dear  friend  !  Dhere  did  happen  about  me  vat  de  whole  his- 
toria  of  Denmark  record  no  instance  about  nobody  else.     Dhe 
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bifibop  did  ask  me  all  dbe  questions  about  all  dha  religion  in  dhe 
Latin  grammar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  Sir  ?     The  language,  I  presume 

The  Dane.  {A  little  offended.)  Grammar  is  language,  and 
language  is  grammar — 

Answ.  Ten  thousand  pardons  ! 

The  Dane.  Veil,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  years — 

Answ.  Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  vas  fourteen  years  old — and  he  asked 
me  all  questions,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language — and  I  answered  him  all  every  one,  my  dear  friend  I 
all  in  dhe  Latin  language. 

Answ.  A  prodigy  !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  No,  no,  no  I  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great  superin- 
tendent. 

Answ.  Yes  I  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop — ^not  a  mere  predicant,  not  a  prediger — 

Answ.  My  dear  Sir  I  we  have  misunderstood  each  other.  I 
said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so  early  an  age  was  a 
prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is  wonderful ;  that  does  not  often 
happen. 

The  Dane.  Often  !  Dhere  is  not  von  instance  recorded  in  dhe 
whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Answ.  And  since  then.  Sir ? 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Vest  Indies — to  our  Island, 
and  dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid  books.  No  !  no  !  I  put  my 
genius  anodher  way — and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year. 
Is  not  dhat  gheniuSy  my  dear  friend  ? — But  vat  is  money  ? — I 
dhink  dhe  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  friend  I 
my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  because  I  can 
do  good — no  man  with  so  little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  gener- 
osity— no  person, — no.  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies 
it.     But  we  are  all  Got's  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the  other  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us,  together  with  a  yoimg  Eng- 
lishman who  spoke  the  German  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me 
many  of  the  Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
merchant,  turned  of  threescore,  a  hale  man,  tall,  strong,  and 
stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and  buffoonery,  with  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  look  of  a  mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making 
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you  laugh,  picks  your  pocket.  Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and  droll 
gestures,  there  remained  one  look  untouched  by  laughter ;  and 
that  one  look  was  the  true  face,  the  others  were  but  its  mask. 
The  Hanoverian  was  a  pale,  fat,  bloated  young  man,  whose 
father  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  Army-contrac- 
tor. He  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  young  Englishmen 
of  fortune.  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  without  informa- 
tion or  literature ;  but  a  most  egregious  coxcomb.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  once 
spoken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applause  in  a  debating 
society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  have  qualified  himself  with 
laudable  industry :  for  he  was  perfect  in  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  and  with  an  accent,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  Scotchman  in  Roderic  Random,  who  professed  to  teach  the 
English  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  deferring  to  my  supe- 
rior judgment,  whether  or  no  I  had  pronounced  this  or  that  word 
with  propriety,  or  "the  true  delicacy."  When  he  spoke,  though 
it  were  only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  he  always  rose  ;  for  which  I 
could  detect  no  other  motive,  than  his  partiality  to  that  elegant 
phrase  so  liberally  introduced  in  the  orations  of  our  British  legis- 
lators, "While  I  am  on  my  legs."  The  Swede,  whom  for  rea- 
sons that  will  soon  *appear,  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Nobility,  was  a  strong-featured,  scurvy-faced  man,  his  complexion 
resembling,  in  color,  a  red  hot  poker  beginning  to  cool.  He  ap- 
peared miserably  dependent  on  the  Dane ;  but  was,  however,  in- 
comparably the  best  informed  and  most  rational  of  the  party. 
Indeed  his  manners  and  conversation  discovered  him  to  be  both 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold : 
the  French  gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck  so  ill,  that  I  could 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  servant  to  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  very  sick  himself, 
and  every  now  and  then  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  his  master,  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated 
himself  again  by  him,  now  supporting  his  head,  now  wiping  his 
forehead  and  talkmg  to  him  all  the  while  in  the  most  soothing 
tones.  There  had  been  a  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  very  ludi- 
crous kind  in  the  cabin,  between  the  little  German  tailor  and  his 
little  wife.  He  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  her.  This  had  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  very  cruel  action ; 
she  insisted  upon  their  having  but  one,  and  assured  the  mate  in 
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the  most  piteous  tones,  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife.  The  raato 
and  the  cahin  hoy  decided  in  her  favor,  ahused  the  little  man 
for  his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  hoisted  him 
into  the  same  compartment  with  his  sea-sick  wife.  This  quarrel 
was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  procured  me  a  hed,  which  I  other- 
wise should  not  have  had. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  rolled  higher,  and  the 
Dane,  hy  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  eliminated  enough  of 
what  he  had  heen  swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal 
more.  His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  hrandy,  i.  e.  &  very 
little  warm  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg.  His  servant  boy,  a  black-eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good- 
natured  round  face,  exactly  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut- 
kerhel.  The  Dane  and  I  were  again  seated,  tdte-d-tite,  in  the  ship's 
boat.  The  conversation,  which  was  now  indeed  rather  an  oration 
than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant  beyond  all  that  I  ever  heard. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy  it.  He 
expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant  to  live,  and  the  great 
undertakings  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  commence,  till,  the 
brandy  aiding  his  vanity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
brandy,  he  talked  like  a  madman— entreated  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Denmark — ^ttilre  I  should  see  his  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  king,  &c.  &c.  Thus 
he  went  on  dreaming  aloud,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
transition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  declaimed,  like  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  about  (not  concerning) 
the  Rights  of.  Man,  and  assured  me  that,  notwithstanding  his 
fortune,  he  thought  the  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.  "  All  are 
equal,  my  dear  friend !  all  are  equal  I  Ve  are  all  Got's  chil- 
dren. The  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack  * 
Jack !  some  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat  fellow  now  I 
He  is  a  Mulatto — ^but  he  is  my  equal. — That's  right.  Jack ! 
{taking  the  sugar  and  brandy)  Here  you,  Sir  I  shake  hands 
with  dhis  gentleman  !     Shake  hands  with  me,  you  dog !     Dhere, 

dhere  I — ^''e  are  all,  equal  my  dear  friend  I Do  I  not  speak 

like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato — ^they  were  all  philosophers, 
my  dear  philosophe !  all  very  great  men  ! — and  so  was  Homer 
and  Virgil — ^but  they  were  poets.  Yes,  yes  I  I  know  all  about  it ! 
— But  what  can  any  body  say  more  than  this  ?    We  are  all  equal, 
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all  Got's  children.  I  baf  ten  touBand  a  year,  bat  I  am  no  niof« 
dhan  de  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride ;  and  yet,  my  dear 
friend !  I  can  say,  do  !  and  it  is  done.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  my  dear 
friend  !  Now  dhere  is  dhat  gentleman  (pointing  to  Nobility)  he 
\9  a  Swedish  baron — ^you  shall  see.  Ho  !  {calling  to  the  Sicedej 
I?e1  me,  will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin.  Swede. — 
Here,  Jack !  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the 
cabin.  Dane.  No,  no,  no  !  do  you  go  now — ^you  go  yourself — 
you  %o  now  I  Swede !  Pah ! — Dane.  Now  go  I  Go,  I  pray 
you.     And  the  Swede  went !  ! 

After  this  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on  religion,  and 
mistaking  me  for  un  philosophe  in  the  continental  sense  of  the 
word,  he  talked  of  Deity  in  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  devotional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  what 
damned  hypocrism  all  Jesus  Christ's  business  was.  I  dare  aver, 
that  few  men  have  less  reason  to  charge  themselves  with  indulg- 
ing in  persiflage  than  myself.  I  should  hate  it,  if  it  were  only 
that  it  is  a  Frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding  it,  be- 
cause our  own  language  is  too  honef^  to  have  a  word  to  express 
it  by.  But  in  this  instance  the  temptation  had  been  too  ponccrful, 
and  I  have  placed  it  on  the  list  of  my  offences.  Pericles  an- 
swered one  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  h%d  solicited  him  on  a 
case  of  life  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  preserva- 
tion :  Debeo  amicis  opitulari,  sed  usque  ad  Deos.*  Friendship 
herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest  step  on  this  side  the  altar. 
What  Pericles  would  not  do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be 
assured,  I  would  not  hazard  merely  to  mill  the  chocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming  a  serious 
look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk  at  once  an  hundred 
fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  I  wrap- 
ped myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  and  looked  at  the  water.  A 
beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momently  intervals  coursed  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars  of  flame  danced 
and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it ;  and  every  now  and  then  light 
'detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  ves- 
Bcl's  side,  each  with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wilderness. 

*  Translation.    It  behooves  me  to  side  with  my  friends,  but  only  as  fiv: 
«■  the  gods 
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It  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my  olfactories, 
and  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great  coat,  a  weighty  high- 
caped,  respectable  rug,  the  coUar  of  which  turned  over,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  night-cap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at 
two  or  three  bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motions  oi 
the  sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  myself  compelled  to  go 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with 
a  very  good  appetite  at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most 
placable  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or  indeed  insensible  of 
the  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poignant  contempt  of  the  Dane, 
whom  he  described  as  a  fool,  purse-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the 
boasts  of  the  Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate,  and  after- 
wards as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himself  I  collected 
that  he  was  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a 
fortune,  that  was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  He 
seemed  to  suficr  very  little  pain  from  the  Dane's  insolence.  He 
was  in  a  high  degree  humane  and  attentive  to  the  English  lady, 
who  sufiered  most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  prove 
real  goodness  of  heart.  Indeed  his  general  manners  and  conver- 
sation were  not  only  pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  I  strug- 
gled to  believe  his  insensibility  respecting  the  Dane's  philosophical 
fortitude.  For  though  the  Dane  was  now  quite  sober,  his  charac- 
ter oozed  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he 
was  again  flushed  with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  per- 
haps oftener  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "  Ho !  Nobility, 
go-^o  such  a  thing !  Mr.  Nobility ! — ^tell  the  gentlemen  such  a 
story,  and  so  forth;"  with  an  insolence  which  must  have  excited 
disgust  and  detestation,  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred  rights 
of  equality,  joined  to  his  wild  havoc  of  general  grammar  no  less 
than  of  the  English  language,  had  not  rendered  it  so  irresistibly 
laughable. 

At  four  o'clock  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  the  waves, 
a  single,  solitary  wild  duck.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  in 
teresting  a  thing  it  looked  in  that  round,  objectless  desert  of  wa 
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ten.  I  had  associated  such  a  feeling  of  immeiifiity  with  the 
ocean,  that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out  of 
sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  nearness,  as  it  were,  of 
the  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  are  images  capable  of  satis- 
fying the  obscure  feelings  connected  with  words.  In  the  evening 
the  sails  were  lowered,  lest  we  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  And  at  four  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  "  land!  land  !" 
It  was  an  ugly  island  rock  at  a  distance  on  our  lefl,  called  Hei- 
ligeland,  well  known  to  many  passengers  from  Yarmouth  to  Ham- 
burg, who  have  been  obliged  by  stormy  weather  to  pass  weeks 
and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped  of  all  their  money 
by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  wretches  who  inhabit  it.  So 
at  least  the  sailors  informed  me. — About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the 
main  land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head  above 
water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses  and  landmarks 
which  seemed  to  give  a  character  and  language  to  the  dreari- 
ness. We  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neu-werk ; 
though  as  yet  the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my  safe  voyage,  not 
without  afiectionate  thoughts  of  those  I  had  left  in  England.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  we  arrived  at  Cuxhaven,  the 
ship  dropped  anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out,  to  carry  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The  captain  agreed  to 
take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten  guineas,  to  which  the 
Dane  contributed  so  largely,  that  the  other  passengers  paid  but 
half  a  guinea  each.  Accordingly  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed 
gently  up  the  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river  may 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  ;  wc  could  now  see  the  right  bank  only. 
We  passed  a  multitude  of  English  traders  that  had  been  waiting 
many  weeks  for  a  wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  became 
visible,  both  flat  and  evidencing  the  labor  of  human  hands  by 
their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  left  bank  I  saw  a  church  or  two 
in  the  distance  ;  on  the  right  bank  we  passed  by  steeple  and  wind- 
mill and  cottage,  and  windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and 
windmill,  and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  the 
objects  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very  green,  and 
planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thirty-five  miles  from  Cux- 
haven the  night  came  on  us,  and,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
is  perilous,  we  dropped  anchor. 
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Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  hang  to  your  eye, 
my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
£lbe.  Close  above  the  moon  was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black 
cloud,  while  a  very  thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  -as 
narrow  and  thin  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  long 
trembling  road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the  water  and  reached 
to  the  stem  of  our  vessel,  glimmered  dimly  and  obscurely.  We 
saw  two  or  three  lights  from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed- 
rooms. I  felt  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  this 
majestic  stream,  whose  banks  are  populous  with  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds — ^between  the  silence  by 
night  of  this  peopled  river,  and  the  ceaseless  noise,  and  uproar, 
and  loud  agitations  of  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  The 
passengers  below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds  ;  and  I  felt  the  in- 
terest of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply  firom  the  circumstance 
of  having  just  quitted  them.  For  the  Prussian  had,  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  displayed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the 
Dane,  who  had  admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependents. 
The  young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Prussian's 
jokes  to  me.  They  were  all  without  exception  profane  and 
abominable,  but  some  sufficiently  witty,  and  a  few  incidents, 
which  he  related  in  his  own  person,  were  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  manners  of  the  coimtries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  the  anchor, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  thick 
fog,  which  our  captain  feared  would  continue  the  whole  day  ;  but 
about  nine  it  cleared  off,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the 
wind  continuing  slack.  This  holm  or  island  is  about  a  mile,  and 
a  half  in  length,  wedge-shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the 
liveliest  green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remarkably 
neat  farm-house  on  it.  It  seemed  made  for  retirement  without 
solitude — a  place  that  would  allure  one's  friends,  while  it  pre- 
cluded the  impertinent  calls  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores  of  the 
Elbe  now  became  more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees 
running  like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge  ;  and  peering  over 
them,  neat  houses  and  (especially  on  the  right  bank)  a  profusion 
of  steeple-spires,  white,  black,  or  red.  An  instinctive  taste 
teaches  men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire- 
steeples,  which,  as  they  can  not  be  referred  to  any  other  olgect, 
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point,  as  -with  silent  finger,  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  sometiines, 
when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy  sunset, 
appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burning  heavenward.  I  remem- 
ber once,  and  once  only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  valley 
of  a  mountainous  country.  The  eflect  was  not  only  mean  but 
ludicrous,  and  reminded  me  against  my  will  of  an  extinguisher; 
the  close  neighborhood  of  the  high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  stood,  had  so  completely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of 
all  connection  with  the  sky  or  clouds.  Forty-six  English  miles 
from  vuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg,  the  Danish  village 
Yeder  ornaments  the  lefl  bank  with  its  black  steeple,  and  close 
by  it  is  the  wild  and  pastoral  hamlet  of  Schulau.  Hitherto 
both  the  right  and  left  bank,  green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level 
with  the  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.  The  trees 
and  houses  wero  alike  low,  sometimes  the  low  trees  overtopping 
the  yet  lower  houses,  sometimes  the  low  houses  rising  above  the 
yet  lower  trees.  But  at  Schulau  the  lefl  bank  rises  at  once  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  and  stares  on  the  river  with  its  perpendicular  yapae^c; 
of  sand,  thinly  patched  with  tufls  of  green.  The  Elbe  continued 
to  present  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle  from  the  multitude 
of  fishing  boats  and  the  flocks  of  sea-gulls  wheeling  round  them, 
the  clamorous  rivals  and  companions  of  the  fishermen  ;  till  we 
came  to  Blankaness,  a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions.  Each  of  the 
three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with  faces  of  bare  sand,  with 
which  the  boats  with  their  bare  poles,  standing  in  files  along  the 
banks,  made  a  sort  of  fantastic  harmony.  Between  eaxihfagade 
lies  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the  other.  In 
short  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  individual  cottages,  each 
cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own  little  wood  or  orchard,  and  each 
with  its  own  separate  path  :  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths, 
or  rather  a  neighborhood  of  houses  !  It  is  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men and  boat-makers,  the  Blankanese  boats  being  in  great  re- 
quest through  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Elbe.  Here  first  we 
saw  the  spires  of  Hamburg,  and  from  hence,  as  far  as  Altona, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  considered  as 
the  vicinity  of  an  industrious  and  republican  city — ^in  that  style 
of  beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt  the  citizen  into 
the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  town.     Summer-houses  and  Chinese  show-work  are  every- 
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where  scattered  along  the  high  and  green  banks  ;  the  hoards  of 
the  farm-houses  left  unplastered  and  gaily  painted  with  green 
and  yellow  ;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into  shapes  and  made 
to  remind  the  human  being  of  his  own  power  and  intelligence 
instead  of  the  wisdom  of  nature.  Still,  however,  these  are  links 
of  connection  between  town  and  country,  and  far  better  than 
the  afiectation  of  tastes  and  enjoyments  for  which  men's  habits 
have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg  smoking  their  pipes,  the 
women  and  children  feasting  in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew,  and 
it  becomes  a  nature  of  its  own.  On  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  we 
left  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the  huge  masses 
of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the  wide  Elbe  firom  Altona  up- 
ward, we  were  at  length  landed  at  the  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


LETTER  II.     To  a  Lady. 

Ratzeburg. 
Meine  liebe  Freundinrij 

See  how  natural  the  German'm)me&  from  me,  though  I  have 
not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country ! — almost  as  fluently  as 
EngUsh  from  my  neighbor  the  Amtsschreiber  (or  public  secre- 
tary) who  as  oflen  as  we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  same  day,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with — ''  *  *  ddam 
your  phot  unt  eyes,  rwy  dearest  Englafider!  vhee  goes  it !" — 
which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great  generosity  on  his  part,  these 
words  being  his  whole  stock  of  English.  I  had,  however,  a  bet- 
ter reason  than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency  :  for  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good-humor  with  a  language,  from  the  ac- 
quirement of  which  I  have  promised  myself  much  edification 
and  the  means  too  of  communicating  a  new  pleasure  to  you  and 
your  sister,  during  our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this 
better  than  by  pointing  out  its  gaUant  attention  to  the  ladies  ? 
Our  English  affix,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  as  actress,  directress,  &c.,  or  from  the 
French,  mistress,  duchess,  and  the  like.  But  the  Gjr*nan,  inn, 
enables  us  to  designate  the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  life. 
Thus  the  Amtmann's  lady  is  the  Frau  Afntmanninr^—ihe  secrc^ 
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tary*s  wife  (by-the-bye  the  handsomest  woman  I  have  yet  seen 
in  Germany)  is  die  cdlerliebste  Frau  Amtssckreiberinn — ^the 
coloners  lady,  die  Frau  Obristinn  or  Colanelinn — and  even  the 
parson's  wife,  die  Frau  Pastorinn.  But  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  their  Freundinn,  which,  milike  the  arnica  of  the  Romans, 
is  seldom  used  but  in  the  best  and  purest  senfte.  Now,  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more  than  a 
friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express  to  himself  that 
this  friend  is  a  female ;  but  this  I  deny — in  that  sense  at  least  in 
which  the  objection  will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeach- 
ment of  heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a  sex 
in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  garments  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved  a  sister — ^nay,  is  not  capable 
even  of  loving  a  wife  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed 
be  worthy  of  that  holy  name. 

Now  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  murmuring  to 
yourself — "  This  is  so  like  him  I  running  away  after  the  first 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  off  from  the  surface  of  his  fancy ; 
when  one  is  anxious  to  learn  whore  he  is  and  what  he  has  seen.'' 
Well  then  I  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  motives  and 

the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither will  inform  you. 

My  first  letter  to  him,  with  Hhich  doubtless  he  has  edified  your 
whole  fireside,  lefl  me  safely  landed  at  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe 
Stairs,  at  the  Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  I  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage-boat  which  crosses  the 
river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.  It  was 
stowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 
the  men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple  and  complex, 
long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory ; 
most  of  them  with  silver  chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipes 
and  boots  are  the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgers that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller.  But  I  for- 
get my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as  possible. — Therefore, 
Septr.  19th  Afternoon.  My  companion  who,  you  recollect,  speaks 
the  French  language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  seemed  about  fifty  or  rather  more.  Whatever 
is  unpleasant  in  French  manners  from  the  excess  in  the  degree, 
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had  been  softened  down  by  age  or  affliction ;  and  all  that  is  de- 
lightful in  the  kind,  alacrity  and  delicacy  in  little  attentions,  &r<:., 
remained,  and  without  bustle,  gesticulation,  or  disproportionate 
eagerness.  His  demeanor  exhibited  the  minute  philanthropy  of 
a  polished  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  sobriety  of  the  English 
character  disunited  from  its  reserve.  There  is  something  strangely 
attractive  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman  when  you  apply  the 
word  emphatically,  and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  feel  than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  the  posses- 
sion of  high  moral  excellence,  nor  of  necessity  even  the  orna- 
mental graces  of  manner.  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  a  per- 
son whose  life  would  scarcely  stand  scrutiny  even  in  the  court  of 
honor,  much  less  in  that  of  conscience;  and  his  manners,  if 
nicely  observed,  would  of  the  two  excite  an  idea  of  awkwardness 
rather  than  of  elegance  :  and  yet  every  one  who  conversed  with 
him  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gentleman.  The  secret  of  the 
matter,  I  believe  to  be  this — ^we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character 
present  to  us,  whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social 
intercourse,  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important,  through  the 
whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deportment,  and  with  the  ease 
of  a  habit,  a  person  shows  respect  to  others  in  such  a  way^  as  at 
the  same  time  implies  in  his  own  feelings  an  habitual  and  as- 
sured anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  himself.  In 
short,  the  gentlemanly  character  arises  out  of  the  feeling  of 
Equality  acting,  as  a  Habit,  yet  flexible  to  the  varieties  of  Rank, 
and  modified  without  being  disturbed  or  superseded  by  them. 
This  description  will  perhaps  explain  to  you  the  ground  of  one  of 
your  own  remarks,  as  I  was  englishing  to  you  the  interesting 
dialogue  concerning  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence. 
"  What  perfect  gentlemen  these  old  Romans  must  have  been  I  I 
was  impressed,  I  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I 
was  reading  a  translation  of  Cicero's  philosophical  dialogues  and 
of  his  epistolary  correspondence  :  while  in  Pliny's  letters  I  seemed 
to  have  a  difFerent  feeling — ^he  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  Yery  fne 
gentleman."  You  uttered  the  words  as  if  you  had  felt  that  the 
adjunct  had  injured  the  substance  and  the  increased  degree 
altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the  courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch 
— Cicero  an  aristocratic  republican.  For  this  reason  the  charac- 
ter of  gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  confined  it,  is 
frequent  in  England,  rare  in  France,  and  found,  where  it  is  found, 
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in  age  or  the  latest  period  of  manhood  ;  while  in  Germany  the 
character  is  almost  tmknown.  But  the  proper  antipode  of  a 
gentleman  is  to  he  sought  for  among  the  Anglo-Americaii  demo- 
crats. % 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  this  amiahle 
Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself.  For  in  a  little  con- 
troversy hetween  us  on  the  subject  of  French  poetry,  he  made 
me  feel  my  own  ill-behavior  hy  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast, 
and  when  I  afterwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  my 
language,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  surprise, 
and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a  gentleman  might  both 
make  with  dignity  and  receive  with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  possible,  take 
up  our  quarters  in  the  same  house.  My  friend  went  with  him 
in  search  of  an  ?iot€lf  and  I  to  deliver  my  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  hrisk  pace,  enlivened  not  so  much  hy 
any  thing  I  actually  saw,  as  by  the  confused  sense  that  I  was  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  on  the  continent  of  our  planet.  I  seemed 
to  myself  like  a  liberated  hird  that  had  heen  hatched  in  an  aviaiy, 
who  now,  after  his  first  soar  of  freedom,  poises  himself  in  the 
upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  b^an  to  wonder  at  aU  things,  some 
for  being  so  like,  and  some  for  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  Eng- 
land— ^Dutch  women  with  large  umhrella  hats  shooting  out 
half  a  yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat 
behind — ^the  women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caul 
with  silver,  or  gold,  or  hoth,  bordered  roimd  with  stiffened  lace, 
which  stood  out  before  their  eyes,  hut  not  lower,  so  that  the  eyes 
sparkled  through  it — ^the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  hare,  then  a  stiff  lace  standing  up  like  a  wall  per- 
pendicular on  the  cap,  and  the  cap  hehind  tailed  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  ribbon  which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back  : 

"  Their  visnomies  seemed  like  a  goodly  banner 
Spread  in  defiance  of  all  enemies." 

The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged,  and  all  with 

bad  teeth  :  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  to  the 
almost  animali  too  glossy  mother-of-pearl  whiteness  and  the 
regularity  of  the  teeth  of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  country- 
women and  servant-girls,  who.  with  their  clean  white  stocking? 
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ftnd  with  slippers  without  heel  quarters,  tripped  along  the  dirty 
streets,  as  if  they  were  secured  hy  a  chann  from  the  dirt  :  with 
a  lightness,  too,  which  surprised  zne,  who  had  always  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  annoyances  of  sleeping  in  an  Inn,  that  I  had  to 
clatter  up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  streets  narrow  ;  to  my 
English  nose  sufficiently  offensive,  and  explaining  at  first  sight 
the  universal  use  of  hoots  ;  without  any  appropriate  path  for  the 
foot-passengers ;  the  gahle  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  the 
street,  some  in  the  ordinary  triangular  form  and  entirCj  as  the 
hotanists  say  ;  hut  the  greater  numher  notched  and  scolloped 
with  more  than  Chinese  grotesqueness.  Ahove  all,  I  was  struck 
with  the  profusion  of  windows,  so  large  and  so  many,  that  the 
houses  look  all  glass.  Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  little 
additionals  sprouting  out  from  it  like  young  toadlets  on  the  back 
of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  certainly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  Hamburg  houses,  which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in 
kee}  Ing  with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  pre- 
cluding that  feeling  of  retirement  and  self-content,  which  one 
wishes  to  associate  with  a  house  in  a  noisy  city.  But  a  confla- 
gration would,  I  fear,  be  the  previous  requisite  to  the  production 
of  any  architectural  beauty  in  Hamburg  :  for  verily  it  is  a  filthy 
town.  I  moved  on  and  crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with 
huge  black  deformities  of  water  wheels  close  by  them.  The 
water  intersects  the  city  everywhere,  and  would  have  furnished 
to  the  genius  of  Italy  the  capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  magnificent  in  architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation. 
The  Jungfer  Stieg  (that  is,  Young  Ladies'  Walk),  to  which  my 
letters  directed  me,  made  an  exception.  It  was  a  walk  ox  prom- 
enade planted  with  treble  rows  of  elm-trees,  which,  being  yearly 
pruned  and  cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
occupies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with  many  swans 
on  it  perfectly  tame,  and,  moving  among  the  swans,  showy 
pleasure-boats  with  ladies  in  them,  rowed  by  their  husbands  or 
lovers.         ###*### 

(Some  paragraphs  have  been  here  omitted.) 
*  *  *  thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still  more 
than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend 
when  I  heard  the  emigrant's  servant  inquiring  after  mo.     He 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  me  to  our  hotel.     Through 
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streets  and  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment  in  my  busy  eyes, 
amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with  movable  benches  across 
them,  one  behind  the  other  (these  were  the  hackney-coaches) ; 
amused  by  the  sign-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that  too  very  exactly,  though  in  a 
grotesque  confusion  (a  useful  substitute  for  language  in  this  great 
mart  of  nations) ;  amused  with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop 
and  house-door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and  struck 
with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and  exit ; — and  finally, 
amused  by  looking  in  at  the  windows,  as  I  passed  along ;  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  drinking  cofiee  or  playing  cards,  and  the 
gentlemen  all  smoking.  I  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  I  might 
have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties.  The  long  pipe 
of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its  bowl  half  a  yard  from 
his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the  fish-pool — the  other  gen- 
tleman, who  was  dealing  the  cards,  and  of  course  had  both 
hands  employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which  hanging  down 
between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ankles.  Hogarth  himself 
nev^r  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion  both  of  attitude  and  phys- 
iognomy, than  this  efibrt  occasioned  :  nor  was  there  wanting  be- 
side it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Ho- 
garth, in  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of  beauty 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so  gladly  intro- 
duces, as  the  central  figure,  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  deformities, 
which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of  true  genius  !)  neither  acts, 
nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a  contrast ;  but  difluses  through  all,  and 
over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
.  kindness  ;  and,  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tenderness 
with  our  laughter  :  and  thus  prevents  the  instructive  merriment 
at  the  whims  of  nature  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow-men 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart*  poison  of  contempt  or  hatred. 

Our  hotel  die  wilde  man  (the  sign  of  which  was  no  bad  like- 
ness of  the  landlord,  who  had  ingrafted  on  a  very  grim  face  a 
restless  grin,  that  was  at  every  man's  service,  and  which  indeed, 
like  an  actor  rehearsing  to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  occasion  for  it) — neither  our  hotels  I  say,  nor  its  land- 
lord were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  one  great  advantage 
for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  market-place,  and  the  next  neigh- 
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bor  of  the  huge  church  of  St.  Nicholas  :  a  church  with  ahops  and 
houses  built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  wens  and  taarts  its  high 
massy  steeple  rises,  necklaced  near  the  top  with  a  round  of  large 
gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  could  scarcely  be  desired.  Long 
shall  I  retain  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful 
echo,  so  loud  and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep-toned  clock 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the  morning  from 
a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  belieye,  by  the  feather-bed,  which 
is  used  here  instead  of  bed-clothes.  I  will  rather  cafry  my  blan- 
ket about  with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abom- 
inable custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was,  we  found,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abb6  de  Lisle  :  and  from  the 
large  fortune  which  he  possessed  under  the  monarchy,  had  res- 
cued sufficient  not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectability. 
He  had  ofiended  some  of  his  fellow-emigrants  in  London,  whom 
he  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums,  by  a  refusal  to  make  fur- 
ther advances,  and  in  consequence  of  their  intrigues  had  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien  act,  or  to 
the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against  him  ;  and  a  still  greater, 
that  he  spoke  of  London  with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niece, 
who  had  married  and  settled  in  England,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent.  A  man  sent  by  force  out  of  a 
country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a  great  loss,  and  ex- 
iled from  those  pleasures  and  that  style  of  society  which  habit 
had  rendered  essential  to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feel- 
ings were  yet  all  ©f  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  affections  interrupted — ^such  a 
man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant  guiltless  of  espionage  in  any 
service,  most  of  all  in  that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He 
spoke  with  ecstacy  of  Paris  under  the  Monarchy :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  his  description,  lefl  as  deep  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worthlessness,  as  his  own  tale 
had  done  of  emigrant  ingratitude.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany, 
I  have  not  met  a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the 
Revolution,  that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of  the  French 
emigrants.  Though  the  belief  of  their  influence  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  disastrous  war  (from  the  horrors  of  which.  North 
Oermany  deems  itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured),  may  have 
some  share  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded 
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yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  far  greater  part  is  owing  to 
their  ovm  profligacy,  to  their  treachery  and  hard-hcartedness  to 
each  other,  and  the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principles  which 
so  many  of  them 'have  carried  into  the  families  of  their  protect- 
ors. My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  mind 
the  stern  yet  amiahle  charajsters  of  the  English  patriots,  who 
sought  retuge  on  the  Continent  at  the  Restoration  !  0  let  not 
our  civil  war  under  the  first  Charles  he  paralleled  with  the 
French  revolution  !  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overflowed  from 
excess  of  principle ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
dregs !  The  former,  was  a  civil  war  hetween  the  virtues  and 
virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two  parties ;  the  latter,  between  the 
vices.  The  Venetian  glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and 
flew  asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Sept.  20th.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock,  the  brother  of 
the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  professor  Ebeling,  an  intel- 
ligent and  lively  man,  though  deaf :  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was 
a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all 
our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear- trumpet.  From  this  courteous  and 
kind-hearted  man  of  letters  (I  hope,  the  German  literati  in  gen- 
eral m^y  resemble  this  first  specimen),  I  heard  a  tolerable  Italian 
pim,  and  an  interesting  anecdote.  When  Bonaparte  was  in 
Italy,  having  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said 
in  a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — "  'Tis  a  true 
proverb,  gli  Italia?ii  tutti  ladroni'' — (that  is,  the  Italians  all 
plunderers).  A  lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  '' Non  tutti; 
ma  BuoNA  parte,"  {not  all,  but  a  good  j^jof^,  or  Buonaparte). 
This,  I  confess,  sounded  to  my  ears,  as  one  of  the  many  good 
things  that  might  Juive  been  said.  The  anecdote  is  more  valu- 
able ;  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of  French  insinuation. 
Hoche  had  received-much  information  concerning  the  face  of  the 
country  from  a  map  of  unusual  fulness  and  accuracy,  the  maker 
of  which,  he  heard,  resided  at  Diisseldorf  At  the  storming  of 
Diisseldorf  by  the  French  army,  Hoche  previously  ordered,  that 
the  house  and  property  of  this  man  should  be  preserved,  and  in- 
trusted the  performance  of  the  order  to  an  officer  on  whose  troop 
he  could  rely.  Finding  afterwards,  that  the  man  had  escaped 
before  the  storming  commenced,  Hoche  exclaimed,  *'  He  had  no 
reason  to  flee !  It  is^br  such  men,  not  against  them,  that  the 
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French  nation  makes  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its 
children."     You  remember  Milton's  sonnet — 

"  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground" * 

Now  though  the  Biisseldorf  map-maker  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Theban  bard,  as  tho  snail,  that  marks  its  path  by 
lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it  creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
sunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings  ;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  /acobin  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  a 
general  and  as  good  a  politician,  as  the  madman  of  Macedon. 

From  Professor  Ebeling's  Mr.  Klopstock  accompanied  my 
friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  J  saw  a  fine  bust  of  his 
brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  corresponded  to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius. — I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Lessing, 
whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object  of  my  admiration. 
His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like  mine,  if  any  thing,  rather  larger 
and  more  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  his  nose 
— 0  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance  and  sensibility  ! — 
There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  comprehensiveness  in  the 
forehead. — The  whole  face  seemed  to  say,  that  Lessing  was  a 
man  of  quick  and  voluptuous  feelings ;  of  an  active  but  light 
fancy  ;  acute  ;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  life,  but 
in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  the  ideal  world,  that  is, 
in  taste,  and  in  metaphysics.  I  assure  you,  that  I  wrote  these 
very  words  in  my  memorandum-book  with  the  portrait  before  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Lessing  but  his  name,  and 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

"We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  dinner,  at  the 
table  (Thdte.  ''Patience  at  a  German  ordinary,  smiling  at  time.  *  * 
The  Germans  are  the  worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed 
for  every  two  persons  a  bottl^  of  comn^Hi  wine — Rhenish  and 
Claret  alternately ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  during  the 
many  and  long  intervals  of  the  dinner,  the  servants  hand  round 
glasses  of  richer  wines.  At  the  Lord  of  Culpin*s  they  came  in 
this  order.  Burgundy — ^Madeira — ^Port — Frontiniac — Pacchia- 
retti — Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  again — Bishop, 

*  [Sonnet  viii.     "  Captain,  or  Colonel^  or  Knight  in  armir'\ 
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and  lastly »  Punch.  A  tolerable  qiiantum,  mc thinks  !  The  last 
dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  slices  of  roast  pork  (for  all  the  larger 
dishes  arc  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round;  and  then 
set  on  the  table),  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  and 
this  followed  by  cheese  and  butter,  with  plates  of  apples,  re- 
minded me  of  Shakspeare,*  and  Shakspeare  put  it  in  my  head  to 
go  to  the  French  comedy. 

•         •         * 

Bless  me  !  why  it  is  worse  than  our  modem  English  plays !  The 
first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court-martial  is  to  be  held  on  a 
Count  Vatron,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his 
brother-in-law.  The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf — ^in  vain  !  His 
wife,  the  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  most  tejsipestuous  agonies 
— in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics,  and  faints  away,  to  the 
dropping  of  the  inner  curtain !  In  the  second  act  sentence  of 
death  is  passed  on  the  Count — ^his  wife,  as  frantic  and  hysteric  as 
before  ;  more  so  (good  industrious  creature  !)  she  could  not  be. 
The  third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantic,  very  frantic  indeed ! 
— ^the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually  drop- 
ped ;  when  reprieve  !  reprieve  !  is  heard  from  behind  the  scenes : 
and  in  comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife 
is  still  frantic,  only  with  joy  ;  that  was  all ! 

0  dear  lady  I  this  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  laughter  is 
followed  by  melancholy  :  for  such  is  the  kind  of  drama,  which  is 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  You 
well  know,  that  I  offer  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining 
these  names.  But  how^ever  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  specimens  ;  and  with 
whatever  right  I  may  complain  of  its  perpetual  falsification  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  connections  and  transitions  of  thought, 
which  Nature  has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and  the 
offspring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving  a  fitness  in  the 
parts,  and  a  harmony  "in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nature  of  their 
own,  though  a  false  nature.     Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the 

*  "  Slender.  I  bruised  ray  shin  "with  pLiying  with  sword  and  dagger  for 
a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  and  by  my  troth  I  can  not  abide  the  smell  of  hot 
meat  since." — So  Jigain,  Evans.  "  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  :  there's 
pippins  and  cheesfl  to  come."  [Merry  WWes  of  Windsor.  Act  L  sc.  1,  and 
fac.  2  — S.  C] 
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spectators  to  active  thought,  to  a  striving  after  ideal  excellence. 
The  soul  IB  not  stupefied  into  mere  sensations  by  a  worthless  sym- 
pathy with  our  own  ordinary  Bufferings,  or  an  empty  curiosity  for 
the  surprising,  undignified  by  the  language  or  the  situations  which 
awe  and  delight  the  imagination.  What  (I  would  ask  of  the 
crowd,  that  presp  forward  to  the  pantomimic  tragedies  and  weep- 
ing comedies  of  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators*),  what  are  you  seek- 
ing ?  Is  it  comedy  ?  But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and 
Moliere  the  more  accurate  the  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles  with 
my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  which  these  writers  por- 
tray are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  the  excess,  and 
exquisitely  ludicrous,  yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or  at  least  to  whole  classes  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  How  often  are  not  the  moralist  and  the 
metaphysician  obliged  for  the  happiest  illustrations  of  general 
truths  and  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action 
to  quotations,  not  only,  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Jaques,  FalstafT,  and  even  from  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
Shakspeare,  or  j&om  the  Miser,  Hypochondriast,  and  Hypocrite, 
of  Moliere !  Say  not,  that  I  am  recommending  abstractions  :  for 
these  class-characteristics,  which  constitute  the  instructivencss  of 
a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in  each  person  of 
the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself  does  not  excite  more  dis- 
tinctly that  sense  of  individuaUty  which  belongs  to  real  exist- 
ence. Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excellence,  and 
(if  I  may  mention  his  name  without  pedantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle 
has  accordingly  required  of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  univer- 
sal in  the  individual.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  in  geometry 
it  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost  in  tho  con- 
sciousness, in  poetry  the  individual  form  in  which  the  truth  is 
clothed.  With  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  drama- 
tists of  England  and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were 
considered  as  kinds  of  poetry.  They  neither  sought  in  comedy 
to  make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh  by  wry 
faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for  the  day,  or  the  cloth- 
ing of  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the  shopa 
*  [Sec  note  at  the  tnd  of  tliis  letter.] 
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or  mechanic  occupations  of  their  characters ;  nor  did  they  con- 
descend in  tragedy  to  wheedle  away  the  applause  of  the  specta- 
tors, by  representing  before  them  fac-similes  of  their  own  mean 
selves  in  all  their  existing  meanness,  or  to  work  on  their  sluggish 
sympatliies  by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the 
maudlin  tears  of  drunkenness.  Their  tragic  scenes  were  meant 
to  afiect  us  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of  pleasure,  and  in 
union  with  the  activity  both  of  our  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion. They  wished  to  transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possi- 
ble greatness,  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  •'  thing,  we  are"  and  of 
the  peculiar  state,  in  which  each  man  happens  to  be  ;  suspend- 
ing our  individual  recollections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid 
the  music  of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold  /— (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd  reply, 
and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  the  plaintiff,  and  he  the  defen- 
dant.) 

Defendant.  Hold  !  are  not  our  modem  sentimental  plays 
filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality  ? 

Plaintipp.  Yes  !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that  part  of  it, 
which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single  Christian  virtue — ^with- 
out a  single  sacrifice  that  is  really  painful  to  you  ! — just  as  much 
as  flatters  you,  sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be  thought 
very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  company,  and  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  so  much  compassion  and  generosity ;  adulation  so 
loathsome,  that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  ofier 
it  to  you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it  as  in- 
sulting irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satisfaction,  when  you 
share  the  garbage  with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a 
common  trough.  No  Ceesar  must  pace  your  boards — ^no  Antony, 
no  royal  Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache  I — 

D.  No  :  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What  has  a  plain 
citizen  of  London,  or  Hamburg,  to  do  with  your  kings  and  queens, 
and  your  old  school-boy  Pagan  heroes?  Besides,  every  body 
knows  the  stories  :  and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  for  the  manner  ? — ^not  for  the  delightful 
language  of  the  poet  ? — not  for  the  situations,  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  passions  ? 

D.  You  are  hasty,  Sir !  the  only  curiosity,  we  feel,  is  in  the 
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Story :  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  concerning  the  end  of  a  play, 
or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we  know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pardon,  for  having  interrupted  you  I  we  now  under- 
stand each  other.  You  seek  then,  in  a  tragedy,  which  wise  men 
of  old  held  for  the  highest  efibrt  of  human  genius,  the  same 
gratification,  as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  Ger- 
man romance,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be  en- 
joyed but  once.  If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the  sister  art  of 
Painting,  Michael  Angelo's  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the  Scripture 
Gallery  of  Raphael  can  expect  no  favor  from  you.  You  know 
all  about  them  beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  familiar 
with  the  subjects  of  those  paintings,  than  with  the  tragic  tales 
of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  consistency,  therefore, 
in  your  preference  of  contemporary  writers :  for  the  great  men  of 
former  times,  those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  an- 
cestors, sought  so  little  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity,  that  ihef 
seemed  to  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not  much  higher  light, 
than  the  painter  regards  his  canvass  :  as  that  on,  not  by,  which 
they  were  to  display  their  appropriate  excellence.  No  work,  re- 
sembling a  tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  less  variety  of  inven- 
tion in  the  incidents,  or  less  anxiety  in  weaving  them  together, 
than  the  Don  Q,uixote  of  Cervantes.  Its  admirers  feel  the  dis- 
position to  go  back  and*re-peruse  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least 
ten  times  for  once  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  forwards : 
or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  as 
we  visit  those  friends  oftenest  whom  we  love  most,  and  with 
whose  characters  and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. In  the  divine  Anosto  (as  his  countrymen  call  this,  their 
darling  poet),  I  question  whether  there  be  a  single  tale  of  his  own 
invention,  or  the  elements  of  which,  were  not  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  "  old  romance."  I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  thought  it  even  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  that  its 
substance  should  .be  previously  known.  That  there  had  been  at 
least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same  title,  would  be  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of 
Electra,  as  a  subject.     But  Milton — 

D.  Aye  Milton,  indeed  I — ^but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads  Milton  but  as  a  task  ? 

P.  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  of  whom  this  can  be  truly 
laid  I     But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakspeare? 

VOL. m.  Z 
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The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  dramas  were,  as  far  as  the 
names  and  the  main  incidents  are  concerned,  already  stock  plays. 
All  the  stories f  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  pre-existed  in 
the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contemporary  or  preced- 
ng  English  writers.  Why,  I  repeat,  do  you  pretend  to  admire 
Shakspeare  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  you  only  pretend  to  admire 
him  ?  However,  as  once  for  all,  you  have  dismissed  the  well- 
known  eventis  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  epic  muse,  what 
have  you  taken  in  their  stead  ?  Whom  has  your  tragic  muse 
armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger  ?  the  sentimental  muse  1  should 
have  said,  whom  you  have  seated  in  the  throne  ■  of  tragedy  ? 
What  heroes  has  she  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  0  I  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighbors — ^honest  trades^- 
men,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay  officers,  philanthropic 
Jews,  virtuous  courtesans,  tender-hearted  braziers,  and  sentimen- 
*tal  rat- catchers! — (a  little  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very'generous, 
tender-hearted  characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic,  and 
all  our  misanthropes  very  tender-hearted.) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions  great  or  interesting 
can  such  men  be  engaged  ? 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  find  rich  dowries 
for  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  all  other  good  qualities : 
they  browbeat  lords,  t)aronets,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  they 
are  as  bold  as  Hector  !) — ^they  rescue  Btage«coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  falling  down  precipices  ;  carry  away  infants  in  the  sight 
of  opposing  armies  ;  and  some  of  our  performers  act  a  muscular 
able-bodied  man  to  such  perfection,  that  our  dramatic  poets,  who 
always  have  the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to  make  their 
favorite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And  then  they 
take  such  prodigious  leaps  I !  And  what  is  done  on  the  stage  is 
more  striking  even  than  what  is  acted.  I  once  remember  such  a 
deafening  explosion,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  for 
half  an  act  after  it :  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  set  fire  to 
at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators,  the  naturalness 
of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishing  I 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  actions 
that  dependence  of  thousands  on  the  fate  of  one,  which  gives  so 
lofty  an  interest  to  the  personages  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek 
Tragedians  ?  How  can  yon  connect  with  them  that  sublimest  of 
all  feelings,  the  jjower  of  destiny  and  the  controUiii*^  might  oi 
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heaven,  which  seems  to  elevate  the  characterfi  which  sink  heaeath 
its  irresistihle  blow  ? 

D.  0  mere  fancies  !  We  seek  and  £nd  on  the  present  stage 
omr  own  wants  and  passions,  onr  own  vexationSi  losses  and  em- 
barrassments. 

P.  It  is  your  own  poor  petti£)gging  natiure  thep,  which  you  de- 
sire to  have  represented  befi>re  you  ? — not  human  nature  in  its 
height  and  vigor  ?  But  surely  you  might  find  the  former  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  more  conveniently  in  your  own  houses 
^    and  parishes. 

D.  True^  but  here  comes  a  difierence.  Fortune  is  blind,  but 
the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  besides  as  complaisant  as  for- 
tune is  capricious.  He  makes  everything  turn  out  exactly  as  we 
would  wish  it.  He  gratifies  us  by  representing  those  aa  hatefiil 
or  contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wish  to  despise. 

P.  {aside.)  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  libelling  your 
superiors. 

D.  He  tnakes  all  those  precise  moralists,  who  afiecf'to  be  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbors,  turn  out  at  last  abject  hypocrites,  traitors, 
and  hard-hearted  villains ;'  and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their 
girl  and  their  glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honor,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain  unsatisfied) 
reform  in  the  last  scene',  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
ladies,  that  they  will  make  most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands  : 
though  it  does  seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  qualities  which  had  made  them  so  interesting  !  Besides,  the 
poor  become  rich  all  at  once  ;  and  in  the  final  matrimonial 
choice  the  opulent  and  high-born  themselves  are  made  to  confess, 

that  VIRTUB   IS   THE    ONLY  TRUE    NOBILITY,   AND   THAT  A   LOVELY 


WOMAN  IS  A  DOWHT  OF  HERSELF 


f  I 


P.  Excellent !  But  you  have  forgotten  those  brilliant  flashes 
of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the  King  and  Old  England, 
which,  especially  if  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  the 
shop,  BO  often  solicit  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit ! 
I  give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  Jacobirdsm  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind,  and  those  common-place  rants  of  loyalty 
are  no  better  than  hypocrisy  in  your  playwrights,  and  your  own 
sympathy  with  them  a  gross  self-delusion.  For  the  whole  secret 
of  dramatic  popularity  consistB  with  yon  in  the  confusion  and  sub- 
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version  of  the  natural  order  of  thingB,  their  catues  and  their  ef- 
fects ;  in  the  excitement  of  surprise,  hy  representing  the  qualities 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things 
rather  which  pass  among  you  for  such)  in  persons  and  in  classes 
of  life  where  experience  teaches  lis  least  to  expect  them  ;  and  in 
rewarding  witl^  all  the  sympathies,  that  are  liie  dues  of  virtue, 
those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excom- 
municated from  our  esteem  ! 

And  now — good  night !  Truly  !  I  might  have  written  this  last 
sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany ;  but  I  fancied  myself 
talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire-side,  and  can  you  thilflc  it  a  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  forget  now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ? 
Besides,  you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  your 
minds  to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I  write  you  will 
expect  that  part  of  my  ''  Travels''  will  consist  of  the  excursions 
'n  my  own  mind. 

^  "  Kotuhue  and  his  imUatorC*    Jfote,  i 

[Kotzebue  was  born  May  8d,  1*761,  at  Weimar,  assaasiiiat^  at  Manheim, 
u  being  a  "  foe  to  freedom  and  too  great  'a  firiend  to  Bueaia,''  his  adopted 
joimtry,  Marcli  11th,  1819.  His  fiither,  a  oounaellor  of  legatioo,  died  early, 
ind  left  him  to  the  sole  care  of  the  young  widow  his  mother,  whose  mind 
leems  to  have  moulded  his  so  far  as  early  influences  could  mould  it. 

*'  According  to  my  judgement,"  says  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  survey  of  German 
Poetry,  **  Kotsebue  is  the  greatest  dramatic  genius  that  Europe  has  evolved 
linoe  Shakspeare.  In  the  hundred-fold  variety  of  his  effusions  are  compre- 
hended plays  of  every  form:  farces, — ^melodrama, — mizt  or  sentimental 
dramas,  Misanthropy  and  Repentance  (known  on  our  stage  as  The  Stranger) 
Tfie  Natural  Son,  Ac — ^household  tragedie8,^la8sical  tragedies — and 
especially  tliat  vaster  and  more  difficult  form  of  art,  which  may  best  be  de- 
nominated the  gothic  tragedy,  of  which  Shakspeare'A  Macbeth,  and  SchUler's 
Wilhelm  Tell,"*  (Macbeth  ojid—WUhebn  TeUJ)  *'are  perhaps  the  noblest 
specimens,  but  of  which  Kotsebue  has  added  a  full  score  to  the  dramatic 
repertory  of  £urope :  Virgin  of  the  Sunj  Spaniards  in  Peru^  Count  ofBwT' 
gundy,  Guatavus  Vasa"  dtc.  <bc. 

Mr.  Oarlyle  thinks  that  this  playwright  has  added  nothing  to  the  dramatic 
repertory  of  Europe.  "  Eotzebue,"  sajrs  he,  in  his  animated  Review  of  the 
Survey, — *'Eotzebue,  whom  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  and 
peoples,  his  own  people  the  foremost,  after  playing  with  him  for  some 
foolish  hour,  have  swept  out  of  doors  as  a  lifeless  bundle  of  dyed  rags,  is 
here  scientifically  examined,  measured,  pulse-felt,  and  pronounced  to  be  liyhig 
and  a  divinity."  "  Such  is  the  table,**  says  he,  after  giving  a  sarcastic  sketch 
of  one  of  his  plays,  "  which  Mri  Taylor  has  spread  for  Pilgrims  in  the  Prose 
Wildei'ness  of  life :  thus  does  be  sit  like  a  kind  host  ready  to  carve ;  and 
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ihoiigh  the  yiands  and  berera^  are  but  a»  it  were,  stewed  parlie,  Tarmonth 
herrings,  and  biite  ruin,  praises  them  as  'stimolant/  and  oourteouslj  presses 
the  nniverse  to  fidl  ta" 

This  is  substantially  the  same  doctrine  as  that  of  my  Father's  first  Letter 
from  Gkrmany,  whioh  I  believe  to  be  nnezoeptionable,  though  I  doubt 
whether  the  application  of  it  to  Eotxebue  has  not  been  a  liitl*  too  sweeping. 
I  stick  to  the  principle  of  giving  Old  Nick  his  due  and  d  fortiori  all  whom 
the  world  associates  with  him.  The  genius  of  Eotzebue  was  a  theatrUal 
rather  than  a  dramatic  genius,  and  hence  its  produists  were  in  their  nature 
transitory,  though  I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  **  tdl  comedies  are 
local  and  transieot."  The  Present  lends  her  tnoa^  powerful  aid  to  those  who 
rely  upon  her  aid  alone,  and  pay  no  homage  to  the  Permanent  I  should 
think  that  Eotzebue  was  as  g^eat  a  master  of  stage  effect,  as  Whitfield  of 
effect  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  as  warm  an  enthusiast  in  his  lower  vocation  as 
the  field-preacher  in  his  loftier  one :  it  may  be  seen  from  his  autobiography, 
of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  an  interesting  abridgment,  how  from  his  earliest 
years  a  passion  for  the  repreuntdble  was  nourished  in  him  rather  than  a  love 
of  literature;  how  he  came  to  be- a  gpreat  scene-painter  and  adapted  his  pic 
tures  to  pit  and  boxes  rather  than  to  mankind.  In  this  Itue  he  was  first 
rate,  and  filled  a  broad  space ;  perhaps  the  species  of  art  displayed  in  it 
rather  deserves  to  be  called  of  slight  worth  than  worthless,  or  altogether  a 
vain  and  spurious  thing. 

Of  course  I  speak  thus  of  these  stage-pieces  only  so  fiir  as  they  were  in- 
nocent Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  their  morality  has  been  too  seriously  cod- 
demned ;  that  on  one  point  only  they  were  reprehensible,  and  "  trod  upon 
the  brink  of  moral  licentiousness."  "  But  on  the  higher  virtues,"  says  he, 
'*  their  author  everywhere  bestows  a  dignified  approbation" — **  he  has  pamted 
more  disinterestedly  virtuous  characters,  who,  under  adversity,  persecution, 
and  misrepresentation,  remain  content  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  per- 
formed, and  find,  in  a  triumphal  self-complacence,  an  antidote  to  injustice, 
and  a  consolation  in  death,  than  any  other  dramatist  andeot  or  UKidern." 
The  plays  of  Kbtiebne  with  all  the  stimulants  they  held  in  solution,  are  now 
evaporated,  but  their  character  and  the  acceptance  they  found  belong  to  the 
histcffy  of  the  past  and  are  worth  recording.  To  judge  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
specimens  and  analytit  I  should  say  that  there  was  in  them  an  alloy,  but 
that  they  were  by  no  means  wholly  inmaoral,  or  to  be  compared  for  vileness 
and  corruptive  tendencies  with  a  class  of  productions  which  have  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  favor  in  France  and,  oooaaionally,  some  passing  favor  even 
amongst  ourselves — that  moat  despicable  class,  in  which  base  desires,  morbid 
feelings,  and  diBtempered  thoughts  form  the  very  staple  of  the  piece ;  in 
which  there  is  not  one  breath  of  air  that  has  blown  in  the  fiice'  of  heaven. 
Kotsebue's  flashy  dramas  exhibit  a  genuine  admiration  of  what  is  noble  and 
virtuous,  while  they  openly  protect  certain  kinds  of  vice ;  it  seems  as  if  in 
them  a  mistaken  philosophy  were  encroaching  on  the  ground  of  morals, 
while  in  those  worse  productions  corrupt  moral  feeling  is  brought  fhce  to 
iaoe  with  a  cold  correct  morality,  and  the  glow  of  un<vorthy  passion,  sedu- 
lously revealed  in  all  its  workings  and  with  all  that  excites  it.  is  met  not 
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qnenehcd  by  cool  breezes  of  respect,  on  the  author's  part,  for  the  stenieil 
and  purest  virtue.  Mr.  Taylor  describes  the  marvellous  oombinatioos  and 
moral  prodigies  which  Kotzebue  resorted  to  in  his  demand  for  the  impres* 
sive,  and  condemns  them ;  but  thinks  the  liveliness  of  hia  dialogue,  and  its 
*' boldness  of  appeal  to  the  fairest  sentiments  and  dearest  feelings  of  our 
nature,"  deserving  of  commendation.  He  has  stated  fairly  enough  in  what 
the  merits  of  Kotzebue  consisted,  only  he  made  the  small  mistime  of  com- 
paring them  wiUi  those  of  Shakspeare ;  and  he  certainly  injured  the  cause 
of  the  stage-hero  by  bringing  forward  dialogues  from  his  defunct  spectacle- 
pieces  for  readers  to  peruse  in  the  oool  of  their  closets.  They  were  never 
^  meant  for  that;  it  vas  as  though  we  should  transport  a  clever  sccne^aint- 
iug  into  a  picture-gallery,  or  spell  out  at  home  a  popular  preacher's  manu- 
script sermon.  He  should  have  confined  himself  to  celebrating  the  life, 
movement,  and  stirring  adventure  of  these  dramas,  which,  by  a  small  hyper 
bule.  he  might  have  compared  to  the  pictures  of  Rubens ; — ^their  "  faciUtj, 
fertility,  mutability" — "  as  of  Englisli  weather  -,** — ^their  costume,  *'  full  of 
discrimination  and  pictorial  effect  f — the  scope  they  gave  for  the  ezhilntion 
of  brilliant  spectacle  (especially  in  The  Virgin  of  the  8uh)  and  for  the  dis- 
play of  an  actor's  noble  figure,  as  in  RoUa ; — above  all  the  skill  with  which 
they  made  advantage  of  the  passions  and  excitements  of  the  day— conducting 
into  their  own  circle  the  electric  fluid  of  emotion,  which  had  been  generated 
elsewhere: — whence,  in  part,  they  gained  their  "sudden  power"  over  the 
feelings,  compared  by  the  author  of  the  Survey  to  "  magic  metamorphosis." 

Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  Mr.  Taylor's  parallel  between  Schiller,  Gk>ethe  and 
Kotzebue,  in  his  "  smiting^  way,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  we  should  compare 
scientifically  Paradise  Zosty  the  Propheeiee  of  JeaiaK  and  Mat  Lewis's 
Tale9  of  Terror.  Qoethe  has  something  of  the  Seer  in  hiin,  I  dare  say :  all 
powerful  thinkers  and  writers  have :  but  Religion  and  Virtue — ^whether 
they  have  not  even  more  serious  quarrel  with  the  inunortal  author  of  Faust, 
than  with  him  whose  productions  are  now  *'  swept  forth  as  a  bundle  of  dyed 
rags" — I  more  than  doubt.  Goethe's  poison  is  subtler,  better  disguised, 
than  that  of  such  writers  as  Kotzebue ;  but  it  is  the  strong-minded  Qoethes 
of  the  age  that  mould  the  transiently  powerful  Kotzebues ;  and  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  the  author  of  The  Stranger  received  some  of  his  French 
Revolution  principles  from  the  author  of  Werter. 

The  Present  will  ever  have  her  special  votaries  in  the  world  of  letters, 
who  collect  into  their  focus,  by  a  kind  of  burning-glass,  the  feelings  of  t^i 
day.  Amongst  such  Kotzebue  holds  a  high  rank.  Those  "  dyed  rags"  of 
his  once  formed  gorgeous  banners,  and  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  refined-  eom 
panics  from  London  to  Madrid,  from  Paris  to  Uoacow.— -S.  0.] 
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LETTER    III. 

Ratselmrg. 

No  little  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no  fly  unim- 
prisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more  buoyantly  enjoy  its  ele- 
ment, than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view 
of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits  certainly,  and  my  health  I  fan- 
cied, were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  unwhole- 
some air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  left  it  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23d, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstook,  to  the  Amt- 
mann  of  Ratzeburg.  The  AnUmann  received  me  with  kindness, 
and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed  to  board  and 
lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  a  month.  The 
vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than 
an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  propor- 
tion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear  does  to  the 
human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  difierent  col- 
ors, and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  difierent  wainscots.  In- 
stead of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye 
of  glass  in  each  :  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  conld  observe  little, 
therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  we  stopped. 
They  were  all  alike,  except  in  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  bam, 
with  a  hay-loft  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufts 
through  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  paved  like  a 
street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller  ones,  are  inclosed 
at  one  end.  These  are  commonly  floored.  In  the  large  room 
the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  ami- 
cable community :  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  rustic  comfort.  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  •  It  was 
an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments  were  taken  ofi'from 
one  comer.  Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  in- 
terspace, and  here  the  breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty- 
two  where  the  stalls  were ;  of  course,  the  stalls  were  on  each 
side  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  &;c.  were  turned 
towards  the  room  ;  indeed  they  ¥'ere  in  it,  so  that  they  had  at 
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least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each  other's  faces.  Stall-feeding  ii 
universal  in  this  part  of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which 
the  agriculturist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions— or  at  least,  to  have  very  different  feelings.  The  wood- 
work of  these  huildings  on  the  outside  is  left  unplastered,  as  in 
old  houses  among  us,  and,  being  painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts 
and  tesselates  the  buildings  very  gaily.  From  within  three  miles 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  it,  the 
country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  was  a  dead  flat,  only  varied  by 
woods.  At  Molln  it  became  more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small 
lake  nearly  surrounded  with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in  travelling  the 
thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg  to  Ratzeburg,  as  we  had  been  in 
going  from  London  to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north,  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  half 
a  mile.  About  a  mile  from  the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  unequal,  parts  by  an  island,  which,  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  one 
shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On  this  island  the  town  of 
Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  Amtmann's  AnUsschreiber's,  and  the  church,  stands 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land 
and  the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate, 
you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg.  This  again  is  itself 
a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  descending  which,  you  arrive  at 
the  long  bridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the 
south  of  the  town  •is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which  however  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores  being  just 
oflen  enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  the  mag 
nificent  groves  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  circumfer 
ence.  From  the  turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the 
shore,  the  views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  has 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At  the  north  of 
the  Great  Lak^,  and  peeping  over  it,  I  see  the  seven  church  tow- 
ers of  Lubec,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as 
distinctly  41s  if  they  were  not  three      The  only  defect  in  the  vien 
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is,  that  Ratzebnrg  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  aU  the 
houses  roofed  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye,  therefore,  it  presents  a 
clump  of  brick-dust  red.  Yet  this  evening,  Oct.  10th,  twenty 
minutes  past  five,  I  saw  the  town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  8often?d  down  into  complete  keepings  if  I  may  borrow  a 
term  firom  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all  the 
east  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  west  it  was  covered 
with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence  a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the 
whole  prospect,  in  undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the 
brown-red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of  the 
lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons  paddling  them, 
floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  light,  which  not  only  was  itself 
in  harmony  with  all,  but  brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  tohJ-you  that  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day (Sept.  27th),  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels  south- 
ward, and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  foUovnng.  From 
Empfelde,  a  village  half-way  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat :  the  soil  every- 
where white,  hungry,  and  excessively  pulverized ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country  houses,  which 
you  can  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
arbors  and  trellis- work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  in 
cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  with  neat  rails  before  it,  and 
green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
of  nature  or  the  work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  pleased 
me  far  better,  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens,  and  pleasure-fields, 
bad  been  in  a  nobler  taste  :  for  this  nobler  taste  would  have  been 
mere  apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg could  only  have  adopted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imi 
tating  human  conveniences  in  nature  ;  but  this  is  a  step  in  in 
tellect,  though  a  low  one— and  were  it  not  so,  yet  all  around  me 
spoke  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  sensitive  comforts,  and  I  entered 
with  unscrupulous  sympathy  into  the  enjoyments  and  comforts 
even  of  the  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchants  of  Hamburg. 
In  this  charitable  and  catholic  mood  I  reached  the  vast  ramparts 
of  the  city.  These  are  huge  green  cushions,  one  rising  above  the 
other,  with  trees  growing  in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbols 
of  a  long  peace.  Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  communi- 
cating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers  to  posting 

2* 
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in  England.  These  north  German  post-chaises  are  uncovered 
wicker  carts.  An  English  dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef 
d'cBuvre  of  mechanism,  compared  with  them  :  and  the  horses  ! — 
a  savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for  a  numera- 
tion-tahle.  Wherever  we  stopped,  the  postilion  fed  his  cattle 
with  the  hrown  rye  bread  of  which  he  eat  himself,  all  breakfast- 
ing together  ;  only  the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the 
postilion  no  water  to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  for  sub- 
jects of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in  search  of 
which  I  left  you  :  namely,  the  literati  and  literature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe  on  my  spirits, 

as  W and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house 

of  his  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  city  gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  pf  little  common-place 
summer-houses  (for  so  they  looked),  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
young  meagre  elm-trees  before  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  a 
green,  and  then  a  dead  fiat  intersected  with  several  roads. 
Whatever  beauty  (thought  I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at 
present,  it  must  certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We 
waited  a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlor,  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  two  of  the  Muses  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  from  Klopstock's  odes."*^  The  poet  entered.  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  his  countenance,  and  recoignized  in  it  no  likeness 
to  the  bust.     There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead,  no 

*  ["  There  is  a  rhetorical  amplitude  and  briUlancy  in  the  Messias,'*  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "  which  elicits  ia  our  critic  (Mr.  Taylor)  an  instinct  truer  than 
his  philosophy  is.  Keither  haa  the  still  purer  spirit  of  EJopstock's  odes 
escaped  hint  Perhaps  there  is  no  writing  in  our  language  that  offers  so 
oorrect  an  emblem  of  him  as  this  analysis."  I  remember  thinking  Taylor's 
**  clear  outline**  of  the  Messias  the  most  satisfying  account  of  a  poem  I 
ever  read :  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  vision  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  which 
it  is  pleasanter  to  contemplate,  as  it  were,  from  afar,  massed  together  in 
that  general  surrey,  than  to  examine,  part  by  part.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  agree  in  exalting  that  ode  of  Klopstock's,  in  which  he  represents 
the  Muse  of  Britain  and  the  Muse  of  Germany  running  a  raoe.  The  piece 
seems  to  me  more  rhetorical  than  strictly  poetical ;  and  if  the  younger 
Muse's  power  of  keeping  up  the  race  depends  on  productions  of  this  sort, 
I  would  not  give  a  penny  for  her  chance,  at  least  if  the  contest  relates 
to  pure  poetry.  Elopstock's  Herman  (mentioned  afterwards),  consists 
of  tikree  chorus-dramas,  as  Mr.  Taylor  calls  them:  The  BattU  of  Herman, 
Herman  and  the  Prinoet,  and  The  Death  of  Herman.  Herman  is  tihe  Ar- 
minius  of  the  Roman  historians.— S.  0.] 
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weight  over  the  eyebrows,  no  expressioii  of  peculiarity,  moral  or 
ialellectual,  on  the  eyes,  no  massiveness  in  the  general  counte 
nance.  He  is,  if  any  thing,  rather  below  the  middle  size.  Htt 
wore  very  large  half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  fearfully  were 

they  swollen.     However,  though  neither  W nor  myself 

could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or  enthusiasm  in  his 
physiognomy,  we  were  both  equally  impr^Bsed  with  his  livelinew, 
and  his  kind  and  ready  courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  to  my 
friend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eng 
lish.  His  entmciation  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  entire 
want  of  his  upper  teeth.  The  conversation  began  on  his  part 
by  the  expression  of  his  rapture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detach- 
ment of  French  troojps  iinder  General  Humbert.  Their  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they  had 
appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  system,  seemed  to 
have  given  the  poet  great  entertainment.  He  then  declared  his 
sanguine  belief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirma- 
tion with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anti-Grallicanism.  The  sub- 
ject changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in  Latin  concerning  the 
history  of  German  poetry  and  the  elder  German  poets.  To  my 
great  astonishment  he  confessed,  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the 
subject.  He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
aider  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits. 
Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably  give  me  every  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  :  the  subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his 
curiosity.  He  then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought 
Glover's  blank  verse  superior  to  Milton's.*  W and  my- 
self expressed  our  surprise  :  and  my,  friend  gave  his  definition  and 

•  [Leonidaf^  an  epic  poem,  by  K  Glover,  first  appeared  in  May,  If  8*7 : 
in  the  fifth  edition,  published  in  1770,  it  was  corrected,  and  extended  from 
nine  books  to  twelve.  Glover  was  the  author  of  Boadicea  and  Medea, 
tragedies,  which  had  some  success  on  the  stage.  I  believe  that  Leonida* 
has  moi'e  merit  in  the  conduct  of  the  design,  and  in  the  delineation  of  char* 
acter,  than  as  poetry. 

"  He  write  an  epic  poera,"  said  Thomson,  "  who  never 'saw  a  mountain  T 
Glover  had  seen  the  sim  and  moon,  yet  he  seems  to  have  looked  for  their 
poetical  aspects  in  Homer  and  Milton,  rather  than  in  the  sky.  "  There  is 
not  a  single  simile  in  Leonidca^  says  Lyttleton,  "  that  is  borrowed  from  any 
of  the  ancients,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any  poem  that  has  such  a  variety 
of  Ijeautiful  comparisons."    The  similes  of  Milton  come  so  fiat  and  dry  out 
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notion  of  harmonious  verse,  that  it  consiBted  (the  English  iamhie 
hlank  verse  ahove  all),  in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and  ca- 
dences, and  the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 


-"  with  many  a  windiDg  bout 


Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,** 

and  not  in  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence  or  anti- 

'  of  Ok>Yer*B  mangle,  that  they  are  indeed  quite  another  thing  from  what  they 
appear  in  the  poems  of  that  Immortal :  ex.  gr, 

like  wintry  clouds,  which,  opening  for  a  time, 

Tinge  their  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scattered  light : — 

Is  not  this  Milton's  "  silver  lining"  stretched  and  mangled! 

The  Queen  of  Night 
Gleam'd  from  the  centre  of  th'  ethereal  vault, 
And  o*er  the  raven  plume  of  darkness  shed 
Her  placid  light. 

This  is  flattened  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Oomus, 

Soon  will  savage  Mars 
'Deform  the  loYelj  ringlets  of  thy  shrubs, 

A  genteel  improvement  upon  Milton's  "  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit.* 
Then  we  have 

■  delicious  to  the  sight 

Soft  dales  meand*rlng  show  their  flowery  laps 
Among  rude  piles  of  nature, 
spoOed  flrom 

'  the  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  its  store. 

Thus  does  this  poet  shatter  and  dissolve  the  blooming  sprays  of  another 
man's  plantation,  instead  of  pushing  through  them  some  new  shoots  of  his 
own  to  crown  them  with  fresh  blossoms. 

Milton  himself  borrowed  as  much  as  Qlover.  Aye,  ten  times  more ;  yet 
every  passage  in  his  poetry  is  Miltonic, — ^more  that  than  any  thing  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  imitators  MiUoniu,  yet  produce  nothing  worthy  of  Milton, 
the  important  characteristic  of  whose  writings  my  Father  well  expressed, 
when  he  said,  *'  The  reader  of  Milton  must  be  always  on  his  duty :  he  is 
surrounded  with  ser.se!*  A  man  must  have  his  sense  to  imitate  him  worthily. 
How  we  look  through  his  words  at  the  Deluge,  as  he  floods  it  upon  us  in 
Book  XL  L  788-68 1 — ^The  Attic  bees  produce  honey  so  flavored  with  the 
thyme  of  Hymettus  that  it  is  scarcely  eatable,  though  to  smell  the  herb 
itself  in  a  breezy  walk  upon  that  celebrated  Mount  would  be  an  exceeding 
pleasure ;  thus  certain  epic  poems  are  overpoweringly  flavored  with  herbs 
of  Milton,  while  yet  the  fragrant  balm  and  fresh  breeze  of  his  poetry  is  not 
to  be  found  in  them. — S.  C] 
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thetic  yigor,  of  single  lines,  -which  were  indeed  injurious  to  the 
total  effect,  except  where  they  were  introduced  for  some  specific 
purpose.  E]opstock  assented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine 
Glover's  superiority  to  single  lines.*     He  ti)ld  us  that  he  had  read 

*  [The  "abrupt  and  laoonio  Etnictnre*  of  GloYor's  periods  appears  at 
the  very  commeDcemeat  of  Leonida*^  wbidh  has  scMiiethixig  miUtary  in  its 
moyemeot,  but  rather  the  stiff  gait  of  the  drilled  soldier  than  the  proud 
march  of  the  martial  hero. 

The  Tirtuous  Spartan  who  resigned  his  life 
To  aaye  his  country  at  th'  Oet»an  straits, 
Thermopybe,  when  all  the  peopled  east 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  filled  the  Grecian  plains, 
O  Muse  record  I    The  Hellespont  they  passed 
CyerpoweriDg  Thraoe.    The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  OoriDth  flew.    Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  oounciL    Orpheus  thence  returns 
To  LaoedffimoD.    In  assembly  fuU,  <fec 

Glover's  best  passages  are  of  a  soft  character.  This  is  a  pleasing  Uvmtr^ 
Urn: 

■  Lycis  dies, 
For  boistVous  war  ill-chosen.    He  was  sldll'd 
To  tune  the  lulling  flute,  and  melt  the  heart ; 
Or  with  his  pipe's  awaVmog  strains  allure 
The  loyely  dames  of  Lydia  to  the  dance. 
They  on  the  verdant  level  graoeful  mov'd 
In  vary'd  measures ;  while  the  oooling  breese 
Beneath  their  swelUng  garments  wanton'd  o'er 
Their  snowy  breasts,  and  smooth  Cayster's  stream 
Soft-gliding  murmur'd  by.    The  hostUe  blade,  <&c        Bk  -^iii 

And  here  is  a  pleasing  expansion  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii,  109 : 

Placid  were  his  days. 
Which  floVd  through  blessings.    As  a  river  pure, 
Whose  sides  i|^  flowery,  and  .whose  meadows  fur, 
Meets  in  his  cRnrse  a  subterranean  void; 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise. 
And,  rising,  glide  through  floVrs  and  meadows  new ; 
So  shall  Oileus  in  those  happier  fields, 
Where  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mists  dissolve,  nor  white  descending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  th'  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  mind. 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast, 
Nor  dews  of  grief  ai'e  sprinkled.  Bk.  x.— S.  CLl 
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Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  was  fourteen.*     I  undefr* 

stood  him  thus  myself,  and  W interpreted  Klopstock's  French 

as  I  had  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  very  little 
of  Milton  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general.  He  spoke  with 
great  indignation  of  the  English  prose  translation  of  his  Messiah. 
All  the  translations  had  heen  had,  very  bti'--^but  the  EngHsh 
was  no  translation — there  were  pages  oil  pdges  not  in  the  origi- 
nal : — and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  translation. 

W told  hira  that  I  intended  to  translate  a  few  of  his  odes  as 

specimens  of  German  lyrics — ^he  then  said  to  me  in  English,  "  1 
wish  you  would  render  into  English  some  select  passages  of  The 
Messiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your  countryman  I"  It  was  the 
liveliest  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  conversation.  He 
told  us,  that  his  first  ode  was  iiily  years  older  than  his  last.  I 
looked  at  him  with  much  emotion — I  cpmjyl^red  him  as  the  ven- 
erable father  of  Grerman  poetry ;  as  a  gooiloniain  ;  as  a  Christian ; 
seventy-four  years  old ;  with  legs  enormottdly  swollen  ;  yet  active, 
lively,  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as 
if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Lesaing 
there  was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enormously  injured  the  effect 
of  his  physiognomy — Klopstock  wore  the  same,  powdered  and 
frizzled.  By-the-bye,  old  men  ought  never  to  wear  powder — the 
contrast  between  a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neighborhood  ap- 
pear channels  for  dirt.  It  is  an  honor  to  poets  and  great  men, 
that  you  think  of  them  as  parts  of  nature ;  and  any  thing  of  trick 
and  fashion  wounds  you  in  them,  as  much  as  when  you  see  ven- 
erable yews  clipped  into,  miserable  peacocks. — The  author  of  The 
Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  gray  hair. — ^His  powder  and 
periwig  were  to  the  eye  what  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power  which  the  Ger- 
man language  possessed  of  Qoncentratin|ypeaning.  He  said,  he 
had  often  translated  parts  of  Homer  an^Tirgil,  line  by  line,  and 
a  German  line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin  one. 
In  English  you  can  not  do  this.     I  answered,  that  in  English  we 

*  This  was  BOcidentaUy  confirmed  to  me  by  an  old  German  gentleman  at 
Helmstadt,  who  had  been  Klopstock's  school  and  bed-fellow.  Among  other 
boyish  anecdotee,  he  related  that  the  young  poet  set  a  particular  value  on 
a  translation  of  the  Pakadise  Losr,  and  always  slept  with  it  under  his  pil- 
low. 
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oonld  commonly  render  one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half 
of  onr  common  heroic  metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and 
a  half  would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  understand  me  :*  and 
I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correct  theq),  was  glad 
that  he  did  not. 

We  now  took  our  leave.     At  the  beginning  of  the  French 

*  Klopstock's  obBerration  was  partly  true  aad  partly  erroDoous.  In  th« 
literal  sense  of  his  words,  and,  if  we  confine  tbe  comparison  to  the  average 
of  space  required  for  the  expression  of  the  same  thought  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, it  is  erroneous.  I  have  translated  some  German  hexameters  into 
Eiiglish  hexameters,  and  find,  thaf  on  the  average  three  English  lines  will 
express  four  lines  German.  The  reascoa  is  evident :  our  language  abounds 
in  monosyllables  and  dissyllables,  llie  German,  not  less  than  the  Greek, 
is  a  polysyllable  language.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  was 
not  without  foundation.  For  the  German  possessing  the  same  unlimited 
privilege  of  forming  compounds,  both  with  prepositions  and  with  epithets,  as 
the  Greek,  it  can  express  the  richest  siij^ple  Greek  word  in  a  single  Gkrman 
one,  and  is  thus  freed  firom  the  necessity  of  weak  or  ungraceful  paraphrases. 
I  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  present,  viz.  the  use  of  the  pre- 
fixed participles  ver,  zer,  etU,  and  weg :  thus  reis^n  to  rend,  verreiMen  to 
rend  away,  zerreiuen  to  rend  to  pieces,  entreiaaen  to  rend  off  or  out  of  a 
thing,  in  the  active  sense :  or  tchmeizen  to  melt — ver,  zer,  e7it,  schmelzen — 
and  in  like  manner  through  all  the  verbs  neuter  and  active.  If  you  consider 
only  how  much  we  should  feel  the  loss  of  the  prefix  ^,  as  in  bedropt,  be- 
sprinkle, besot,  especially  in  our  poetical  language,  and  then  think  that  this 
same  mode  of  composition  is  carried  through  all  their  simple  and  compound 
prepositionf,  and  many  of  their  adverbs;  and  that  with  most  of  these  the 
Germans  have  the  same  privilege  as  we  have  of  dividing  them  from  the 
verb  and  placing^tt^m  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  the  reality  and  the  cause  of  this  superior  power  in 
German  of  condensing  meaning,  in  which  its  great  poet  exulted.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  half  «  dozen  pages  of  Wiehmd  without  perceiving  that  in 
this  respect  the  German  has  no  rival  but  the  preek.  And  yet  I  feel,  that 
concentration  or  condensation  is  not  the  happiest  mode  of  expressing  this 
excellence,  which  seems  to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  less  time  required  for 
conveying  an  impression,  as  in  the  unity  and  simultaneousness  with  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  make  thdr  language  more  pictu- 
resque: it  depictures  images  better.  We  have  obtained  tiiis  power  in  part 
by  our  compound  verbs  derived  from  the  Latin:  and  the  sense  of  its  great 
efibct  no  doubt  induced  our  Milton  both  to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  Latin 
derivatives.  But  still  these  prefixed  particles,  conveying  no  separate  or 
separable  meaning  to  the  mere  English  reader,  can  not  possibly  act  on  the 
mmd  with  the  fbrce  or  liveliness  of  an  original  and  homogeneous  language 
sueh  as  the  German  is,  and  besides  are  confined  to  oertoin  words. 
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ReTolation  KlopBtock  wrote  odes  of  congratulatiou.  He  reeeiTed 
some  honorary  presents  from  the  French  Republic  (a  golden 
crown,  I  believe),  and,  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  seat 
in  the  legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French  liberty 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presents 
with  a  pcdinodia,  declaring  his  abhorTence  of  their  proceedings  ; 
and  since  then  he  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti- 
Gallican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionists,  he  suffers  himself  to 
forget  that  the  revolution  itself  is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so 
are  their  iniquities  instruments  of  his  goodness.  From  Klop- 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together  on 
the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  beauty  and  singularity  of  the  sunset  and  its  efiects  on  the 
objects  around  us.  There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich 
sandy  light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy),  lay  over 
these  woods  that  blackened  iif  the  blaze.  Over  that  part  of  the 
woods  which  lay  immediately  under  the  intenser  light,  a  brassy 
mist  floated.  The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  peo]^e  moving 
to  and  fro  between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
ments of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.  Had  the  trees,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  segments 
by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions  could  not  have  been 
more  regular.  All  else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairy  scene  ! — 
and  to  increase  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ob- 
jects, thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  brightness,  was  a 
beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant  simplfflty  of  an  English 
child,  riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  ac- 
coutrements of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say,  that  I  remained 
a  day  or  two  longer  tlian  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of 
Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial 
Republic.  I  was  however  disappointed.  There  were  no  pro- 
cessions, two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three  old 
women  in  two  or  three  churches,  and  St.  Michael  and  his  pat- 
ronage wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of  en- 
tertainment, theatre,  &c.,  being  shut  up  on  this  day-  la  Ham- 
burg there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all ;  in  Lubeo  it  is  confined 
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1o  the  women.  The  men  seem  determined  to  he  divorced  from 
their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they  can  not  in  this.  You 
will  not  easily  conceive  a  more  singular  sight,  than  is  presented 
hy  the  vast  aisles  of  the  principal  church  at  Lnhec  seen  from  the 
organ-loft ;  for,  heing  filled  with  female  servants  and  persons  in 
the  same  class  of  life,  and  all  their  caps  having  gold  and  silver 
cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich  pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcription  of  notes, 

which  my  friend  W made  of  his  conversations  with  BJop- 

stock,  during  the  interviews  that  took  place  after  my  departure. 
On  these  I  shall  make  hut  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will 
appear  a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  remarks  on 
the  venerable  sage  of  Konigsberg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  in- 
jurious and  mistaken  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  his 
system  is  now  given  up,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many there  is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean 
or  u  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantean, 
and  pre-supposes  its  truth  ;  or  lastly,  who,  though  an  antagonist 
of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or 
in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature. 
"  Klopstock  having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumberland, 
and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England,  I  went  to  Rem- 
nant's (the  English  bookseller),  where  I  procured  the  Analytical 
Review,  in  which  is  contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Cal- 
VABY.  I  remembered  to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  The  Messiah.  I  had  mentioned  this 
to  Klopstock,  and  he  had  a  great  desir^  to  see  them.  I  walked 
over  to  his  house  and  put  the  book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting 
to  his  own  poem,  he  told  me  he  began  The  Messiah  when  he 
was  seventeen  :  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan  with- 
out composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  execute  his  work.  There  were  no  successful  speci- 
mens of  versification  in  the  German  llmguage  before  this  time.* 
The  first  three  cantos  he^  wrote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  nu- 
merous prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  labor  and  some  suc- 
cess/was far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had  composed  hexameters 
both  Latin  and  Greek  ad  a  school  exercise,  and  there  had  been 
also  in  the  German  language  attempts  in  that  style  of  versifica- 
tion. These  were  only  of  very  ^moderate  merit. — One  day  he 
was  struck  with  the .  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  this  way — 
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he  kept  his  room  a  whole  day,  even  went  without  his  dinner, 
and  found  that  in  the  evening  he  had  written  twenty-three  hex- 
ameters, versifying  a  part  of  what  he  had  before  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  efibrts,  he  composed  no  more  in 
prose.  To-day  he  informed  me  that  he  had  finished  his  plan 
before  he  read  Milton.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who 
before  him  had  trod  the  same  path.  This  is  a  contradiction  of 
what  he  said  before.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  his  poem  to 
'  ai^  one  till  it  was  finished :  but  some  of  his  finends  who  had 
seen  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  him  till  he  had  consented 
to  publish  a  few  books  in  a  journal.  He  was  then,  I  believe, 
very  young,  about  twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printed  at  difierent 
periods,  four  books  at  a  time.  The  reception  given  to  the  first 
specimens  was  highly  flattering.  He  was  nearly  tl^irty  years  in 
finishing  the  whole  poem,  but  of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than 
two  were  employed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  in  fa- 
vorable moments ;  besides  he  had  other  occupations.  He  values 
himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses  the  modem  lyrical 
writers  of  gross  deficiency  in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  accu- 
sation against  Horace  :  he  would  not  hear  of  it — ^but  waived  the 
discussion.  He  called  Rousseau's  Ode  to  Fortune  a  moral  dis- 
sertation in  stanzas.'!^'     I  spoke  of  Dryden's  St.  Cecilia  ;  but  he 

*  [A  la  Fortune.  Liv.  ii.  Ode  vi.  (Euvres  de  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  p. 
121,  edit.  1820.  One  of  the  latter  strophes  of  tlus  ode  concludes  with  two 
lines,  which,  as  the  editor  observes,  liave  become  a  proverb,  and  of  which 
the  thought  and  expression  are  borrowed  from  Lucretius :  eripitur,  persona, 
manet  re$:  iii.  v.  68. 

Montrez  nous,  guerriers  magnanimes, 
Votre  vertu  dans  tout  son  jour : 
Voyons  comment  vos  cceurs  sublimes 
Du  sort  soutiendront  le  retour. 
Tant  que  sa  faveur  vous  seoonde, 
Vous  dtes  les  maitres  du  monde, 
Votre  gloire  nous  6blouit : 
Mais  au  moindre  revers  funeste, 
Le  mcuique  tomhe,  Vhomme  reste, 
Bt  le  heron  sevanouit 

Horace,  says  the  Editor,  en  traitant  ce  mdme  sujet,  liv.  x.  ode  xxxr.  et  Pin- 
dare  en  Tesquissant  &  grands  traits,  au  commencement  de  sa  douxi^e 
Olympique,  n'avoienfc  laissd  k  leurs  successeurs  que  son  c6t6  moral  k  envi- 
aager,  et  c'esfc  le  parti  que  prit  Rousseau.  The  general  sentiment  of  the 
ode  is  handled  with  great  dignity  in  Pai'adise  Regained.    Bk.  ill  I  4S-157 
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did  not  seem  familiar  with  our  writers.  He  wished  to  know  the 
distinctions  hetween  our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  rec- 
ommended me  to  read  his  Hermann  before  I  read  either  Thb 
Messiah  or  the  odes.  He  flatter*»d  hiraself  that  some  time  or 
other  his  dramatic  poems  would  t^e  known  in  England.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thought  that  Yoss  in  his  translation 
of  The  Iliad  had  done  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and 
had  sacrificed  it  to  the  Greeks,  not  remembering  sufficiently  that 
each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  genius. "i^     He  ^id 

— ^a  poBsage  which,  as  Thyer  eays,  contains  the  quintessence  of  tjjc  subject. 
Dante  has  some  noble  lines  on  Fortune  in  the  viith  canto  of  the  Inferno^ — 
lines  worthy  of  a  great  mystic  poet  After  referring  to  the  vain  com- 
plaints and  maledictions  of  men  against  this  Power,  he  beautifully  con- 
cludes : 

Ma  ella  s'd  beata  e  cid  non  ode : 

Oon  Taltre  prime  oreature  lieta 
Value  sua  tpere^  e  beata  n  gode. 

J.  B.  Rousseau  was  born  in  1669,  began  his  career  at  the  close  of  the  age  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  died  at  Brussels,  March  17,  1741.  He  had  been  banished 
from  France,  by  on  intrigue,  on  a  false  charge,  as  now  seems  clear,  of  hay- 
log  composed  and  distributed  defamatory  verses,  in  1712 ;  and  it  was  en- 
graved upon  his  tomb  that  he  was  "  thirty  years  an  object  of  envy  and  thirty 
of  compassion."  Belonging  to  the  classical  school  of  the  I7th  century,  of 
which  he  was  the  last  survivor,  he  came  somewhat  into  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  18th,  which  was  preparing  a  new  vintage,  and  would  have  none 
but  new  wine  in  new  bottles.  Rousseau,  however,  was  a  very  finished 
writer  in  his  way,  and  has  been  compared  to  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon  and 
Malherbe.  His  ode  to  Jf  /«  CtmkU  du  Luc  is  as  fine  an  example  as  I  know 
of  the  modern  classical  style.  'Hiis  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Laodamia  and  Sergeant  Talfourd's  Ion ;  for 
in  them  the  subjects  only  are  ancient,  while  both  the  form  and  spirit  are 
modern;  whereas  in  the  odes  of  Rousseau  a. modern  subject  is  treated,  as 
far  as  difference  of  times  and  language  will  allow,  in  the  manner  and  tone 
of  the  Ancients.  Samson  Agonistes  and  Gk>ethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  are 
conformed  to  ancient  modes  of  thought,  but  in  them  the  subject  also  is  taken 
from  antiquity.  Eousseau's  works  consist  of  Odes,  Epistles  in  verse.  Can- 
tatas, Epigram*,  Ac  <fec.  He  wrote  for  the  stage  at  the  beginnmg  of  his  lit- 
erary life,  but  with  no  great  Success. — S.  C] 

♦  [Voss,  who  lived  from  Feb.  20,  1761,  to  March;  1826,  was  author  of 
the  Luise,  "  a  rural  epoptea  of  simple  structure  divided  into  three  idyls, 
which  relate  the  betrothment  and  marriage  of  the  heroine."  This  is  a 
pleasing  and  very  peculiar  poem,  composed  in  hexameter  vei'se.  **  The 
charm  of  the  narrative,"  feays  Mr.  T.,  "  consists  in  the  minute  description  of 
the  local  domestic  manners  of  the  personages."  The  charm  consists,  I  think, 
in  the  blending  of  these  manners  with  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  ease 
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Lessing  was  the  first  of  their  dramatic  writers.  I  complained  of 
Nathan  as  tedious.  He  said  there  was  not  enough  of  action  in 
it ;  hut  that  Lessing  was  the  most  chaste  of  their  writers.  He 
spoke  favorably  of  Goethe  ;  but  said  that  his  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
TER  was  his  best  work,  better  than  any  of  his  dramas :  he  pre 
ferred  the  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Sdhiller's 
Robbers  he  found  so  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  read  it.  I 
spoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.*  He  did  not  know  it.  He 
said  Schiller  could  not  live.  He  thonght  Don  Carlos  the  best 
of  his  dramas  ;  but  said  that  the  plot  was  inextricable. — ^It  was 
evident  he  knew  little  of  Schiller's  works  :  indeed,  he  said,  he 
could  not  read  them.  Btirger,  he  said,  was  a  true  poet,  and 
would  live  ;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  must  soon  be  forgot- 
ten ;  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who 
oflen  was  extravagant,  but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  times 
more  so.f     He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kbtzebue,  as  an  im- 

and  taitabiUty  of  the  verBificatioa  Yos&'s  traaelation  of  the  Odyssey  ia 
praised  for  being  so  perfect  aa  imitatioD  of  the  original.  The  Greek  has 
been  rendered,  "  with  a  fidelity  and  inutative  harmony  so  admirable,  thiit 
it  suggests  to  the  scholar  the  original  wording,  and  reflects,  as  from  a  mir- 
ror, every  beauty  and  every  blemish  of  the  ancient  poem."  Hist.  Survey, 
pp.  61-«8.— S.  C] 

*  [Act  iii.  sc  2.  The  night  scene^  which  is  the  5th  of  Act  iv.  is  fine 
too  in  a  frantic  way.  The  songs  it  contains  are  very  spirited.  That  sung 
by  the  Robbers  is  worthy  of  a  Thug:  it  goes  beyond  our  notions  of  any 
European  bandit,  and  transports  us  to  the  land  of  Jaggernat. — S.  C] 

f  [The  works  of  Burger,  who  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of  1748,  died 
June  8,  1704,  consist  of  Poems  (2  vols.),  Macbeth  altered  from  Shakspeare 
(pronounced  by  Taylor, — ^no  good  judge  of  Shakspeare^ — ^in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  original),  Munchauseu's  Travels ;  TrausUtiuns  (of  the  six 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  some  others) ;  Papers  philological  and  political 
His  fiemie  rests  chiefly  on  three  ballads,  The  Wild  Hunter,  the  Parsots 
Daughter,  and  Leuore.  The  powerful  diction  and  admirable  harmony, — 
rhythm,  sound,  rhyme  of  these  compositions  Mr.  Taylor  describes  as  the 
result  of  laborious  art ;  it  strikes  me,  from  the  outline  which  he  has  given 
of  Barger*s  history,  that  the  violent  feelings,  the  life-like  expression  of 
which  constitutes  their  power  and  value,  may  have  been  partly  the  reflex 
of  the  poet's  own  mind  His  seems  to  have  been  a  Ufe  of  mismanagement 
from  youth  till  middle  age.  Like  Milton,  he  lost  a  beloved  second  wife  by 
childbed  in  the  first  year  of  marriage :  like  him,  he  married  a  third  time, 
but  without  his  special  neceasitv — blindness  and  unkind  daughters.  He 
wedded  a  lady  w^ho  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  poetry,  or  perhaps  lus  poeti- 
cal reputation ;  an  union  foimded,  as  it  appears,  in  vanity,  ended  in  veza* 
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moral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  as  deficient  in  power 
At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  transported  with  him ;  but  we  do 
not  reckon  the  people  of  Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest 
people  of  Grennany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author, 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language ;  that  in  this  respect 
Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  any  body 
else.  He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I 
told  him  the  Obeeon  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.  I  answered, 
that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about  the  seyenth  or  eighth 
book ;  and  observed,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
make  the  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal 
gratification.  He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this  by  say- 
ing, that  there  are  difierent  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  poets  are 
not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered,  that  I 
thought  the  passion  of  love  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry  as  any  other  passion  ;  but  that  It  was  a  cheap  way  of 
pleasing  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  lon^  poem 
on  the  mere  appetite.  Well !  but,  said  he,  you  see,  that  such 
poems  please  every  body.  I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province 
of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend 
to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and  confessed,  that  on  no  account  whatso- 
ever would  he  have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  He  spoke 
in  raptures  of  Wieland*s  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  where 
Betzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.*    I  said 

tion  of  spirit :  and  as  I>ea4h,  which  had  deprived  him  of  two  wives,  did  not 
release  him  from  a  third,  he  obtained  his  freedom,  at  the  end  of  little  more 
than  three  years,  from  a  court  of  justice.  Why  did  Elopstook  undervalue, 
by  preference  of  such  a  poet,  the  lofty-minded  Schiller — the  dearest  to 
England  of  all  German  bards !  Perhaps  because  the  author  of  Wallenstein 
was  a  philosopher,  and  had  many  things  in  his  philosophy  which  the  author 
of  The  Messiah  oould  not  find  in  hu  heaven  and  earth.^ — S.  0.] 

*  [Oberon,  Canto  viii.  stanzas  60-80.  The  little  touch  about  the  new 
born  babe's  returning  its  mother's  kiss  is  very  romantic:  though  put 
modestly  in  the  form  of  a  query : 

— ^Und  scheint  nidit  jeden  Euss 
Sein  kleiner  mund  dem  ihren  zu  entsaugen  ? 

Th«  word  entsaugen  {auek  off)  is  expressive— it  very  natnrally  characterises 
the  kiss  of  an  infant  five  minutes  of  age.  Wieland  had  great  nursery  ez< 
penenc^.'   **  My  sweetest  hears,*  says  he,  in  a  letter  quoted  in  the  Survey, 
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that  I  did  not  perceive  any  very  strikingf  pamages ;  but  that  I 
made  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  a  translation.  Of  the 
thefls  of  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely  managed,  that 
the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to  steal  as  he  did.  He  con- 
sidered the  books  aud  fables  of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  as  a  sort  of  common  property,  from  which 
a  man  was  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a  good  use  of. 
An  Englishman  had  presented  him  with  the  odes  of  Collins, 
which  he  had  read  with  pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Gray,  except  hia  Elegt  written  in  a  country  Ohuroh-taild.  He 
complained  of  the  fool  in  Leak.  I  observed  that  he  seemed  to 
give  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  distress  ;  but  still  he  complained. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that  Pope  had  written 
rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our  writers — I  said  I 
preferred  Dryden,  because  his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in 
their  movement.  He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one ;  but  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact.  This  question 
I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final  terminations,  and  observed 
to  him  that  I  believed  it  was  the  case  ;  but  that  I  thought  it  was 
easy  to  excuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the  find  sounds,  if  the  general 
sweep  of  the  verse  was  superior.  I  told  him  that  we  were  not  so 
exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings  of  lines  as  the  French. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  we  made  no  distinction  between 
masculine  and  feminine  (i.  e,  single  or  double)  rhymes :  at  least 
he  put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  to  think,  that 
no  language  could  be  so  far  formed  as  that  it  might  not  be  en- 
riched by  idioms  borrowed  from  another  tpngue.  I  said  this  was 
a  very  dangerous  practice  ;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  had 
often  injured  both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this  liberty  too  ' 
frequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the  prose  works  of  Dryden  as 
models  of  pure  and  native  English.  I  was  treading  upon  tender 
ground,  as  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  himself  liberally 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock*s,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet.  We  talked  princi- 
pally about  indifferent  things.     I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 

"  are  those  in  which  I  see  about  me,  in  all  tlieir  glee  of  childhood,  my  whole 
posse  of  little  half-way  things  between  apes  and  angels." 

Mr.  Sotheby's  translation  of  the  Oberon  made  the  poem  popular  in  this 
ooimtry.    The  original  first  appeared  in  1780. — S.  0.] 
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jKant.  He  said  that  his  reputation  was  much  on  the  decline  in 
Germany.  That  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  it 
so,  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible — 
that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the  Kanteans  ;  but  was  rarely 
in  the  practice  of  arguing  with  them.  His  custom  was  to  pro- 
duce the  book,  open  it  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it.  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do  by  substituting 
tlieir  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an  explanation  of  your 
own  ide|LS,  but  of  the  passage  which  is  before  us.  In  this  way  I 
generally  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusfen.  He 
spoke  of  Wolfe  as  the  first  Metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
Wolfe  had  followers ;  but  they  could  hardly  be  called  a  sect,  and 
luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Ger- 
many had  not  been  pestered  by.  any  sect  of  philosophers  whatso- 
ever ;  but  that  each  man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  un- 
controlled by  the  dogmas  of  a  master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  bo  the  founder  of  a  sect ;  that  he  had  succeeded  :  but 
that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to  their  senses  again.  That 
Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in  difierent  ways  contributed  to  disenchant 
ther  nation;*  but  above  all  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear,  that  as  yet 
Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met  with  many  admirers  in  England — 
did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had  too  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by 
a  writer  who  set  at  defiance  the  common  sense  and  common  un- 
derstandings of  men.  We  talked  pf  tragedy.  Ho  seemed  to  rate 
highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears — I  said  that  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience,  that  it  was  done  every  day  by 
the  meanest  writers. 

I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first  that  these  notes  are  not  in- 
tended as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  intellectual  power,  or  even 
"  colloquial  prowess,'^  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  conver- 
sation, and  this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would  be 
not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  I  attribute 
little  other  intarest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me, 
whether  I  have  read  The  Messlvh,  and  what  I  think  of  it  ?  I 
answer — as  yet  the  first  four  books  only  :  and  as  to  my  opinion — 
'  (the  reasons  of  which  hereafter) — ^you  may  guess  it  from  what  I 
could  not  help  muttering  to  jpys<4f,  when  the  good  pastor  thi^ 
*  [See  note  at  the  end  of  the  letter.— S.  C] 
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moming  told  me,  that  Klopstock  was  the  Germaa  Milton "  a 

rery  German  Milton  indeed  I  I  !' Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.    T.    GOLE&IDGE. 


[These  diaenchanters  put  one  ia  mind  of  the  ratcatchers,  who  are  said  and 
supposed  to  rid  houses  of  rats,  and  yet  the  rats,  somehow  or  other,  oontinue 
to  swarm.  The  Eantean  rats  were  not  aware,  I  believe,  whea  Klopstock 
spoke  thus,  of  the  extermination  that  had  befallea  them :  and  even  to. this 
day  thorn  acute  animals  infest  the  old  house,  and  steal  away  the  daily  bread 
of  the  chilcken, — ^if  the  old  notions  of  Space  and  Time,  and  the  old  proofs 
of  religious  verities  by  way  of  the  under atandivg^  and  speculative  reason, 
must  be  called  such.  Whether  or  no  these  are  their  true  spiritual  suste- 
nance, or  the  necessary  guard  and  vehicle  of  it,  is  perhaps  a  question. 
But  who  were  Nioolai  and  Engel,  and  what  did  they  against  the  famous 
.  enchanter  I  The  former  was  born  in  1788,  at  Berlin,  where  he  carried  on 
his  father's  business  of  book-selling,  pursued  literature  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  attained  to  old  age,  full  of  literary  honors.  By  means  of  thre« 
critical  journals  (the  Literatur-Briefe,  the  Bibiiolhek  der  Sehdnen  WtSMfi- 
scha/temf  and  the  AUgemeine  deiUsehe  BiUiothek),  which  he  conducted  with 
the  powerful  oo-opers^ion  of 'Lessing,  and  of  his  intimate  friend  Mendels- 
sohn,  and  to  which  he  contributed  largely  himself,  he  became  very  conuder* 
able  in  the  German  world  of  letters,  and  so  continued  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.  Jordens,  in  his  Lexicon,  speaks  highly  of  the  effect  of  Nico- 
lai*s  writings  in  promoting  freedom  of  thought,  enlightened  views  in  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  and  a  sound  taste  in  fine  literature— describes  him  as  a 
brave  battler  with  intolerance,  hypocrisy,  and  confused  conceptions  in  re- 
ligion ;  with  empty  subtleties,  obscurities,  and  terminologies,  that  can  but 
issue  in  vain  fantasies,  in  his  controversial  writings  on  the  "  so-named  criti- 
cal philosophy."  He  engaged  with  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft^  on  its 
appearance  in  1781,  in  the  AUgemeine  dexdsche  Bibliothek;  first  explained 
his  objections  to  it  in  the  11th  vol.  of  his  Reisebeschreibung  (Description  of  ^ 
a  Journey  through  Germany  and  Switserland  in  the  year  1781),  and  after- 
wards, in  his  romance  entitled,  The  life  and  Opinions  of  Sempronius  Oun- 
dibert,  a  German  Philosopher,  sought  to  set  forth  the  childish  crotchets  and 
abuses  imputable  to  many  disciples  of  this  philosophy  in  their  native  ab- 
surdity. The  ratsbone  aUuded  tq  by  Klopstock,  was  doubtless  contained  in 
the  above-nambd  romance,  which  the  old  poet  probably  esteemed  more  than 
Nicolai's  more  serious  polemics. 

Gundibert  has  had  its  day,  but  in  a  fiction  destined  to  a  day  of  longer 
duration, — Goethe's  Faust, — the  Satirist  is  himself  most  effectively  satirized. 
There  he  is,  in  that  strange  yet  beautiful  temple,  pinned  to  the  wall  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  to  be  laughed  at  as  long  as  the  temple  itself  is  visited 
and  admired  This  doom  came  upon  him,  not  so  much  for  his  campaign  ^ 
against  the  Eanteans,  as  for  his  Joys  ^Werter, — ^because  he  had  dared  to 
ridicule  a  book,  which  certainly  offered  no  small  temptations  to  the  parodist 
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lBd««d  hfi  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  hostilities  with  Fiohte^ 
Lsrater,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  Qoethe.*  In  the  WalpwrgiinaclU  of  the 
Faust  he  thus  addresses  the  goblin  dancers : 

Ihr  seyd  noch  immer  da  1    Kein  das  ist  nnerhdrt  1 
Yerschwindet  doch  I    Wir  haben  ja  au^eklart ! 

"Flyl 
Vanish  I    Unheard  of  impudence  1    What,  still  there  t 
In  this  enlightened  age  too,  when  you  have  been 
Proved  not  to  exist  ?" — ShelUi^s  TVantlation, 

Do  we  not  see  the  doughty  reyiewer  before  us  magisterially  waving  his 
hand,  and  commanding  the  apparitions  to  yanish  ? — ^then  with  despondent 
astonishment  exclaiming : 

Das  Teufelspack  es  fragt  naoh  keiner  RegeL 
Wir  Bind  so  klug  und  dennoch  spukt's  in  TegeL 

Bo  wise  we  are  I  yet  what  fantastic  fooleries  still  stream  forth  from  my  con- 
temporary's brains ;  how  are  we  still  haunted  1  The  speech  of  Faust  con- 
cerning him  is  mis-translated  by  Shelley,  who  understood  the  humor  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  but  not  the  particular  humors  of  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  expressive  of  a  conceited,  narrow-minded  reviewer.  "  Oh  he  I 
— ^he  is  absolutely  everywhere, — What  others'  dance,  he  must  decide  upon. 
If  he  can't  chatter  about  every  step,  'tis  as  good  as  not  made  at  alL  Nbt?tr 
ing  provokes  him  so  much  as  when  we  go  forward.  If  you'd  turn  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  as  he  does  in  his  old  n^,  he'd  approve  of  that  perhaps ; 
especially  if  you'd  consult  him  about  it." 

"  A  man  of  such  spirited  habitudes,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  after  affirming 
that  Nicolai  wrote  against  Kant's  philosophy  without  comprehending  it,  and 
judged  of  poetry,  as  of  Brunswick  Mum,  by  its  utility,  "  is  now  by  the 
Germans  called  a  PkUister,  Nicolai  earned  for  himself  the  painful  pre- 
eminence of  being  Er*  Philister,  Arch  Philistine."  **  He,  an  old  enemy  of 
Goethe's,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  in  explanation  of  the  title  in  which  he  appears  in 
the  Walpurgianachtt  "  had  published  an  account  of  his  phantasmal  illusions, 
pointing  them  against  Fichte's  system  of  idealism,  which  he  evidently  con- 
founded with  what  Coleridge  would  have  called  Subjective  Idolism." 

Such  was  this  wondrous  dieenchanter  in  the  eyes  of  later  critics  than 
Klopstock :  a  man  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  long  fight  against  genius, 
noi  wise  enough  to  beUeve  in  it  and  befriend  it.  How  many  a  controver- 
sialist seems  a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  prcdiposed  to  his  opinions,^ 
while,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  he  is  but  a  blind  floundering  Polyphemus,  who 
knows  not  how  to  direct  his  heavy  blows ;  if  not  a  menacing  scarecrow,  with 
a  stake  in  his  hand,  which  he  has  no  power  to  drive  home  1  I  remember 
reading  a  thin  volume  in  which  all  metaphysicians  that  had  ever  left  their 

*  [See  Mr.  Hayward's  excellent  translation  of  Faust,  of  which  I  have 
heard  a  literary  German  say  that  it  gave  a  better  notion  of  the  original  thap 
any  other  whidi  he  had  seen.] 
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thonghia  behind  them  were  declared  utterly  in  tlie  wrong-- all  up  to,  bat 
not  induding,  the  Taliant  author  himself.  The  world  had  lain  in  darkness 
till  he  appeared,  like  a  new  Phcebus,  on  the  scene.  This  great  man  dis- 
patched Kant's  system — (neyer  haying  read  a  syllable  of  any  work  of  Eant*s) 
— ^in  a  page  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  exploit  had  its  celebraters  and  admirers. 
Yet  strauge  to  say,  the  metaphysical  world  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  1 — after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went  groping  about,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  enlightened,  and  actually  ever  since  has  continued  to  talk  as  if  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  and  other  metaphysicians  understood  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  wrote  about  rather  mere  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  instead 
of  /m<  /  Verschwitidet  dock  I  might  this  author  say,  as  Nicolai  said  to  the 
spectres  of  the  Brocken  and  the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Verschwindet  doch  I     Wir  habenja  au/gelUdti, 

Engel  opposed  "Kant  in  philosophical  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
Zwei  Gerpraehe  den  Werth  der  KHtik  betreffend.  He  too  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space  in  literature — ^his  works  fill  twelve  yolumes,  besides  a  few 
other  pieces.  "  To  him,"  says  Jordens,  "  the  criticism  of  taste  and  of  art, 
speculatiye,  practical,  and  popular  philosophy,  owe  many  of  their  later 
adyances  in  Germany."  Jordens  pronounces  his  romance,  entitled  Lorenz 
Stark,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  says  of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  a 
place  beside  the  best  of  Lessing's.  He  was  the  autiior  of  a  miscellaneous 
work,  entitled  The  Philosopher  of  the  World,  and  is  praised  by  Cousin  as  a 
meritorious  anthropologist  Engel  was  bom  September  11,  1741,  at  Par- 
ohlm,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin;  died  June 
28,  1802.  Neither  Kioolai  nor  Engel  is  noticed  by  Ck>usin  among  the  ad- 
versaries of  Kant's  doctrine :  the  intelligent  adversaries, — ^who  assailed  it 
with  skill  and  knowledge,  rather  proved  its  strength  than  discovered  its 
weakness.  Fortitu  acri  ridiadtan;  but  this  applies  only  to  transient  triumphs, 
where  the  object  of  attack,  though  it  furnishes  pccation  for  ridicule,  afiforda 
no  just  cause  for  it. — S.  0.] 
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Quid  quod  prttfatione  pramunierim  libellumy  quSL  eonor  cmtietn  offendiculi 
ansam  prscidere  !*  Neque  quiequam  addiibito,  quin  ea  eandidU  omnibui 
faeiat  ttUis.  Quid  auiemfaeias  Ms,  qui  vel  ob  ingenii  pertinaeiam  sibi 
satitfieri  nolirU,  vel  tiupidioret  tin^  quam  ut  iatUfactionem  irUeUigant  i 
Nam  quemadmodum  Simanidea  dixit,  Thessaloa  hebetiores  esse,  quam  ut 
poMint  a  96  decipi,  ita  quosdam  videoM  stupidiorea,  quam  ut  placari  queant. 
Adhac,  rum  minim  est  invenire  quod  ealumruetar,  qui  nihil  aliud  qwerit, 
nin  quod  ealumnietur.  Ebasmub  ad  JDarpium,  Theologum. 

In  the  rifacimento  of  The  Friend,  I  have  inserted  extracts 
from  the  Conciones  ad  Popultjm,  printed,  though  scarcely  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1795,  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  anti- 
ministerial  enthusiasm  :  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  o{  poli- 
tics have  sustained  no  change. — In  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
annexed  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  "with  particular  reference 
to  that,  vtrhich  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  modem  drama,  a 
critique  on  the  Tragedy  of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last 
twelve  months :  in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged 
with  any  fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste. — The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend :  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  it 
begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  introductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly  before 
his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembled  subscribers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  that  the  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible 
individual  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations  :  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as  subversive  of 
the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  assemblage  of  philo-dramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk 
their  subscriptions.  Now  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no  less 
than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage  not  only  from  horses, 
dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological  rarities,  but  also  from  the 
more  pernicious  barbarisms  and  Kotzebuisms  in  morals  and  taste. 

*  Praeludere  ealumniamt  in  the  origiDal. 
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Drury  Lane  was  to  be  Testored  to  its  former  clawical  renown ; 
Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expurgated  muses  of 
Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  and  Wycherley,  were  to  be  re-inaugurated 
in  their  rightful  dominion  over  British  audiences  ;*  and  the  Her- 
culean process  was  to  commence,  by  exterminating  the  speaking 
monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  compared  with 
which  their  mute  relations,  the  emigrants  from  Exeter  *  Change, 
and  Polito  (late  Pidcock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  inofiensive. 
Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous,  be 
consistently  intrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  rationally  expected 
from,  a  mercenary  manager,  at  whose  critical  quarantine  the 
Iticri  bonus  odor  would  conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague 
in  person  ?  No  !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  work- 
masters.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their  natural 
accompaniments,  or  consequences)  critical  discernment,  delicate 
tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected  morals,  notorious  patriotism, 
and  tried  Msecenasship,  these  were  the  recommendations  that  in- 
fluenced the  votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drury-Lane 
Thealre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  election  of  its  Su 
preme  Conunittee  of  Management.  This  circiunstance  alone 
would  have  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind,  respect- 

*  [My  eldest  brother  saya  of  Congreve's  comedies,  after  declaring  them 
"  considerably  more  deoorous  than  those  of  his  predecessors,"  "  They  are 
too  cold  to  be  mischieyous :  they  keep  the  brain  in  too  incessant  action  to 
allow  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  those  who  search  into  the  powers  of  in- 
tellect, the  combinations  of  thought  which  may  be  produced  by  volition, 
the  plays  of  Congreve  may  form  a  profitable  study.  But  their  time  is  fled 
— on  the  stage  they  will  be  receiyed  no  more;  and  of  the  devotees  of  light- 
reading  such  as  could  read  them  without  disgust  would  probably  peruse 
them  with  little  pleasure." — Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  by 
Hartley  Coleridge,  p.  693. 

My  father  says,  in  a  mai'ginal  note  on  the  life  from  which  I  quote, 
"  Wickedness  is  no  subject  for  Comedy.  This  was  Congreve's  great  error, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  him.  The  Dramatis  Persona  of  Dryden,  Wycherley 
and  others,  are  often  vicious,  indecent,  but,  not  like  Congreve's,  wicked.^ 

Speaking  of  The  Wa^f  of  the  Worlds  my  brother  says,  "  It  has  no  moral 
interest  Vice  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been,  made  interesting ;  but  cold- 
hearted,  unprincipled  viUany,  never  can. — ^It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
comedy  without  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  it  is  an  admiration  altogether 
intellectual,  by  which  no  man  is  made  better."  My  father  remarks,  in  the 
margin,  "  Virtue  and  Wickedness  are  not  sub  eodem  genere.  The  absence 
of  Virtue  is  no  deficiency  in  a  genuine  comedy :  but  the  presence  of  Wiok- 
edneas  a  great  defect."— S.  C] 
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ing  the  jBist  prodnotion  of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  had  been  an- 
nounced under  such  auspices,  and  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  such 
judgments  :  and  the  tragedy,  on  which  you  have  requested  my 
judgment,  was  the  work  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justi- 
ficd  by  so  many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram,  or  The 
Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  I  shall  interpose  a  few  words,  on  the 
phrase  German  Drama^  which  I  hold  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
nomer. At  the  time  of  Lessing,  the  German  stage,  such  as  it 
was,  appears  to  have  been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French. 
It  was  Lessing  who  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans ;  and  I  should  not 
perhaps  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  that  it  was  Lessing  who  first  proved 
to  all  thinking  men,  even  to  Shakspeare's  own  countrymen,  the 
true  nature  of  his  apparent  irregularities.  These,  he  demon- 
strated, were  deviations  only  from  the  accidents  of  the  Greek 
tragedy ;  and  from  such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight  on 
the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within 
the  limits  of  what  we  may  call  the  heroic  opera.  He  proved, 
that,  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the  truth  of  na^ 
ture,  the  Flays  of  Shakspeare  were  incomparably  more  coincident 
with  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  than  the  productions  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  regularity  of  the  latter.* 
Under  these  convictions  were  Lessing's  own  dramatic  works  com- 
posed.  Their  deficiency  is  in  depth  and  imagination  :  their  ex- 
cellence is  in  the  construction  of  the  plot ;  the  good  sense  of  the 
sentiments ;  the  sobriety  of  the  morals  ;  and  the  high  polish  of 
the  diction  and  dialogue.  Li  short,  his  dramas  are  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  all  those  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  at 
once  to  abuse  and  enjoy,  under  the  name  of  the  German  drama. 
Of  this  latter,  Schiller's  Robbers  was  the  earliest  specimen  ;  the 
first  fruits  of  his  youth  (I  had  almost  said  of  his  boyhood),  and  as 
such,  the  pledge,  and  promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Only  as 
such,  did  the  maturer  judgment  of  the  author  tolerate  the  Flay. 
During  his  whole  life  he  expressed  himself  concerning  this  pro- 
duction with  more  than  needful  asperity,  as  a  monster  not  less 
ofiensive  to  good  taste,  than  to  sound  morals ;  and,  in  his  latter 
years,  his  indignation  at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robbers 

*  [See  hia  HamburgUche  J>ram<Uurgie,  especially  yoI.  ii  Work%  1841, 
roL  vii.— S.  0.] 
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seduced  him  into  the  contrary  extremes,  viz.  a  studied  feeblenen 
of  interest  (as  far  as  the  interest  was  to  be  derived  from  incidenta 
and  the  excitement  of  curiosity) ;  a  diction  elaborately  metrical ; 
the  affectation  of  rhymes ;  and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus. 

But  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Ex)bbers,  and  of 
the  countless  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  inform  you, 
or  at  least  call  to  your  recollection,  that,  about  that  time,  and  for 
some  years  before  it,  three  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were,  the  translations  of  Young's  Nigut  Thoughts, 
Hervet*s  Meditations,  and  Richardson's  Clarissa  Harix>w.» 

*  [Night  L  of  The  Complaint :  or  Night  Thoughts^  was  before  the  world 
in  1742 :  Heryey'a  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  and  Reflections  in  a 
Flower  Garden,  appeared  in  1746 :  the  first  two  vols,  of  Clariasa  in  1748. 
This  work  of  Richardson's  and  his  Pamela  were  written  purpoeely  to  gnard 
the  morals  of  the  young,  and  of  the  latter  it  was  said,  Pamela  is  like  snow : 
she  covers  all  thii^  with  |;^er  whiteness.  Snow,  when  much  trodden  under 
a  warm  sun,  is  soon  conyerted  into  slop — ^which  coalesces  ere  long  into  mud 
and  mire ;  in  this  respect  the  moral  lessons  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa  do  indeed 
resemble  snow;  they  seem  fitter  to  stir  up  the  mud  of  the  soul — "the 
earthly  mire"  of  its  nature, — ^than  permanently  to  cleanse  and  whiten  it- 
See  Comparison  of  Richardson  with  Fielding,  Works.  IV.  p.  880. 

Young's  great  peem  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  want  of  reserve  and 
poetical  economy.  In  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  Burns,  Crabbe,  we  have  abun- 
dance of  sadness,  and  it  is  all  the  more  truly  and  deeply  sad,  because  it 
seems  to  come  unsought,  nay,  rather  shunned.  The  poet's  soul  appears  to 
crave  the  sunshine :  he  "  docs  not  love  the  shower  nor  seek  the  cold,**  but 
only  yields  to  mournful  reflections  because  they  force  themselves  upon  him 
in  a  world  of  woe.  But  when  Young  so  resolutely  makes  love  to  Gloom  and 
sets  his  cap  at  Melancholy,  we  suspect  that  both  are  in  masquerade,  and 
that  blooming  forms  are  beneath  the  sable  stole ;  when  he  surrounds  his 
head  with  cypress,  we  imagine  a  snug  velvet  cap  under  the  dusky  wreath; 
when  he  "  sits  by  a  lamp  at  mid-day,  and  has  skulls,  bones,  and  instruments 
of  death  for  the  ornaments  of  his  study,**  we  fed  disposed  to  think  that  he 
makes  sin,  death,  and  sorrow  a  poetical  amusement  and  takes  up  these 
topics  because  they  offer  facilities  for  impressive  writing  more  than  to  re- 
lieve their  pressure  on  a  burdened  heart.  I  would  not  say  the  same  of  Her- 
ve/s  piety,  though  it  has  such  an  air  of  what^  in  a  colloquial  not  philosoph- 
ical sense,  may  be  called  determinism.  The  author  of  The  Doctor  says  that 
some  styles  ore  flowery,  but  that  the  Meditationist's  is  a  weedy  style :  allud- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  its  luxuriant  common-place,  and  vulgar  showiness,  as  of 
oorn-poppies  and  wild  mustard.  But  Hervey  seems  to  have  been  a  simple 
earnest  clergyman,  with  his  heart  in  his  parish :  whereas  it  is  diiEcult  not 
to  look  upon  Young  as  a  solemn  worldling;  though,  as  many  a  mountain- 
brow  looks  from  a  distance  a  sheer  precipice,  yet,  when  we  approach, 
appears  passable  to  the  foot  of  man ;  so  many  a  life  viewed  afar  off  seenM 
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Now  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and  peculiar 
rhythm  of  Hervey,  which  is  poetic  only  on  accomit  of  its  utter  un- 
fitness for  prose,  and  might  as  appropriately  be  called  prosaic, 
from  its  utter  unfitness  for  poetry ;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to 
combine  these  Herveyisms  with  the  strained  thoughts,  the  figura- 
tiye  metaphysics  and  solemn  epigrams  of  Young  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  with  the  loaded  sensibihty,  the  minute  detail,  the  morbid 
consciousness  of  every  thought  and  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  mind,  in  short  the  self>inyolution  and  dreamlike  con- 
tinuity of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and  then  to  add  the 
horrific  incidents,  and  mysterious  Tillains  (geniuses  of  supernatural 
intellect,  if  you  will  take  the  authors'  words  for  it,  but  on  a  level 
with  the  meanest  ruffians  of  the  condemned  cells,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  their  actions  and  contrivances) — ^to  add  the  ruined  cas- 
tles, the  dungeons,  the  trap-doors,  the  skeletons,  the  flesh-and- 
blood  ghosts,  and  the  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  modem  author 
(themselves  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  op  Otranto,*  the 
translations  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  improvements 
aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning  to  make  as  much  noise 
in  Germany  as  their  originals  were  making  in  England), — and 
as  the  compound  of  these  ingredients  duly  mixed,  you  will  recog- 
nize the  so-called  German  drama.  The  dlla  podrida  thus 
eooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in  Germany,  as  the 
mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  orgasms  of  a  sickly  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feel- 
ing on  that  of  the  readers.  The  old  blunder,  however,  concerning 
the  irregularity  and  wildness  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man did  but  echo  the  French,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of 
our  own  critics,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 
as  authority  for  the  most  anti-Shaksperean  drama.  We  have 
indeed  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
to  whom  (as  the  worst  characteristic  of  their  writings),  the  Gory- 
phsBUS  of  the  present  drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant.  For  if  we  would 
charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic  humor,  the  wit,  the  felici- 
ties of  style,  in  other  words,  all  the  poetry,  and  nine  tenths  of  all 

hi&rd  and  worldly,  but  shows  its  hmnanity  and  Ohristiaziity  to  those  who  see 
it  closely.— fl.  C] 

*  [This  tale,  by  Horace  Walpole,  afterwarda  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  pii]> 
Hahed  in  1766.-^  0.] 
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the  genius  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  lemain 
becomes  a  Kotzebue. 

The  so-called  Grennan  drama,  therefore,  is  English  in  its 
origin,  English  in  its  materials^  and  English  by  re-adoption ; 
and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or  any  of  the  whole  breed 
of  Kotzebues,  whether  dramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers 
of  romantic  dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
libraries  of  well-edncated  Gennans  than  were  occupied  by  their 
originals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother  country,  we  should  sub- 
mit to  carry  our  own  brat  on  our  own  shoulders  ;  or  rather  con- 
sider it  as  a  lack-grace*  returned  from  transportation  with  such 
improyements  only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young  transported 
convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phsenomenon,  than  the  comparison 
of  it  with  some  elder  production,  the  likeness  of  which  is  striking, 
yet  only  apparent,  while  the  diiSerence  is  real.  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us,  by  the  old  Spanish  play,  en- 
titled Atheista  Fidminato,  formerly,  and  perhaps  still,  acted  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  and  which,  under  various 
names  [Don  Juan,  the  Uhertine,  4*c.)  has  had  its  day  of  favor 
in  every  country  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so  extensive, 
and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extravagant,  claims  and  merits 
philosophical  attention  and  investigation.  The  first  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of 
it  belongs  to  the  real  world,  but  the  names  of  the  places  and  per- 
sons. The  comic  parts,  equally  with  the  tragic;  the  living, 
equally  with  the  defunct  characters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain  ; 
as  little  amenable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  probability,  as  the 
Satan  of  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  The  Tempest,  and 
therefore  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  as  impersonated  abstrac- 
tions. Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  knowledge,  and  liberal 
accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  and  con- 
stitutional hardihood, — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  noble  birth  and  national  character,  are 
supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don  Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the 
means  of  carrying  into  all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine 
of  a  godless  nature,  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our 
thoughts,  sensations,  impulses  and  actions.     Obedience  to  nature 
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is  the  only  virtue :  the  gratification  of  the  passionB  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate  :  each  individaal's  self-will  the  sole  organ  through 
which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong  I 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  eyery  indiyidoal  diaracter 
That  asts  in  strict  oonsistence  vith  itsell** 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and  daring  they 
may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  correspondent  conduct,  is 
most  true,  as  well  as  that  they  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be 
systematically  realized,  on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to  hu- 
man nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be  hell, 
only  where  it  is  all  hell :  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  of  any  one  complete  devil.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  no  less  clear,  nor,  with  the  biography  of  Canierf 
and  his  fellow-atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied  without  wilful 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  system  of  nature  (that  is,  materi- 
alism, with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  responsibility,  of  a  pres- 

*  [First  Part  of  Wallenstein,  translated  from  Schiller.  Coleridge's 
Poet  Works,  p.  570.— S.  0.] 

f  [This  man  figured  in  that  last  and  worst  state  of  the  French  Beyolu- 
tion,  that  state  of  sevenfold  possession,  when  Jacobinism,  having  borne 
down  its  rival  opponents,  was  riding  in  trimnph  through  the  land,  like 
Death  in  the  Revelations.  In  this  drama  of  dream-like  horrors  Carrier 
sustained  his  part  so  as  to  be  "  famous  forever."  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  that  chap- 
ter of  the  French  Revolution  which  is  headed  Destrnction,  gives  an  awM 
account  of  Representative  Carrier's  proceedings  in  La  YendSe,  and  of  his 
horrid  hon-mots^  worthy  of  a  laughiog  hyiena  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
cruelty.  "  Sentence  of  Deportation,"  writes  Carrier,  "  was  executed  verti- 
eallyr  That  is,  a  gabarre  with  ninety  priests  under  hatches,  was  sunk  in 
the  Loire,  on  signal  given.  **  This  was  the  first  of  the  NoyadeSy  which  we 
may  call  DrownageSy  of  Carrier." ''By  degrees  daylight  itself  wit- 
nesses Noyades ;  women  and  men  are  tied  together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and 
hands :  and  flung  in ;  this  they  call  Manage  Republioain,  Republican  Mar- 
riage.— ^Dumb,  out  of  suffering  now,  as  pale  swoln  corpses,  the  victims 
tumble  confusedly  seaward  along  the  Loire  stream :  the  tide  rolling  them 
back :  elouds  of  ravens  darken  the  river :  wolves  prowl  on  the  shoal  places 
Carrier  writes,  <  Qi^  iorretU  revolutionnaire.  What  a  torrent  of  Revola 
tion  I'  For  the  man  is  rabid  and  the  time  is  rabid  These  are  the  Noyadeo 
of  Carrier,  twenty-five  by  the  tale."  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  this  "  the  blackest 
aspect  of  the  consummation  of  Sansculottism."  The  worst  part  of  his  ao- 
count  is  too  dreadful  to  quote.  See  also  Revolationary  Plutarch,  voL  m 
p.  105.— S.  C] 
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ent  Providence,  and  of  both  present  and  future  retribution)  may 
influence  the  characters  and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of 
communities,  to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distinction 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of  the  future 
historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  madman's  dreams.  It  is 
not  the  wickedness  of  Don  Juan,  therefore,  which  constitutes  the 
character  an  abstraction,  and  removes  it  &om  the  rules  of  proba- 
bility ;  but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts  and 
incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  splendid  accumula- 
tion of  his  gifts  and  desirable  qualities,  as  co-existent  with  entire 
wickedness  in  one  and  the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is 
the  very  circumstance  which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  universal  interest.  Don  Juan  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  an 
intelligible  character  :  as  much  so  as  the  Satan  of  Milton.  The 
poet  asks  only  of  the  reader,  what,  as' a  poet,  he  is  privileged  to 
ask  :  namely,  that  sort  of  negative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  being,  which  we  willingly  give  to  productions  professedly  ideal, 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  feeling,  as  that  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  idealized  figures  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  the  Famese  Hercules.  What  the  Hercules  is  to  the  eye  in 
corporeal  strength,  Don  Juan  is  to  the  mind  in  strength  of  char- 
acter. The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  balance  of  the  generic 
with  the  individual.  The  former  makes  the  character  represen- 
tative and  symbolical,  therefore  instructive ;  because,  mtUatis 
mutandis,  it  is  applicable  to  whole  classes  of  men.  The  latter 
gives  its  living  interest ;  for  nothing  lives  and  is  real,  but  as  defi- 
nite and  individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  reader 
need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feelings,  when  in  look- 
ing at  a  picture  of  the  historic  (more  properly  of  the  poetic  or 
heroic)  class,  he  objects  to  a  particular. figure  as  being  too  much 
of  a  portrait ;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he  feels 
without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  acquaintance  with, 
any  person  in  real  life  whom  he  might  recognize  in  this  figure. 
It  is  enough  that  such  a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore  not 
ideal,  because  one  of  the  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is 
in  excess.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he  would  feel 
towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere  abstractions,  like  those 
of  Cipriani,  and  what  have  been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces, 
that  is,  outlines  drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  These  again  are 
not  ideal ;   because  in  these  the  other  clement  is  in  excess 
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**  Forma  formans  perfarmam  formatam  tranducens^'^^  is  the 
definition  and  pftifection  of  ideal  art. 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don  Juan,  that 
it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry,  nay,  even  without 
words,  as  in  our  pantomime  of  that  name.  We  see  clearly  how 
the  character  is  formed  ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  superhuman  entireness  of  Don  Juan's  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  firom  shocking  our  minds  to  any  painful 
degree.  We  do  not  believe  it  enough  for  this  effect ;  no,  not 
even  with  that  kind  of  temporary  and  negative  belief  or  acqui- 
escence which  I  have  described  above.  Meantime  the  qualities 
of  his  character  are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
our  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  additional  faith 
as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no  danger  (thioks  the  specta- 
tor or  reader)  of  my  becoming  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don 
Juan !  /  never  shall  be  an  atheist !  I  shall  never  disallow  all 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  !  I  have  not  the  least  in- 
clination to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawcansir  in  my  love  aflairs  ! 
But  to  possess  such  a  power  of  captivating  and  enchanting  the 
afiections  of  the  other  sex ! — ^to  be  capable  of.  inspiring  in  a 
charming  and  even  virtuous  woman  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  en- 
tirely personal  to  mef — ^that  even  my  worst  vices  (if  I  tpere 
vicious),  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy  (if  I  taere  cruel  and  per- 
fidious), could  not  eradicate  the  passion  I — ^to  be  so  loved  for  my 
otpn  self,  that  even  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  my  character, 
she  yet  died  to  save  me  ! — ^this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of 
our  nature,  the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinter- 
estedness to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  can  not  be  con- 
templated without  an  honorable  emotion  of  reverence  towards 
womanhood  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  among  the  miseries, 
and  abides  in  the  dark  ground-work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an 
outward  confirmation  of  that  something  within  us,  which  is  our 
very  self,  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, but  itself  the  supporter  and  substantial  basis  of  all  these. 
Love  me,  and  not  my  qualities,  may  be  a  vicious  and  an  insane 
wish,  but  it  is  not  a  wish  wholly  without  a  meaning, 

*  Better  thus :  Forma  tpecifiea  per  formam  indtvidualem  traniluani : 
or  better  yet — SpeciM  iruUvidualiMoitt,  Hve  ItuUviduum  cuilibet  SpeeUi  de- 
terminata  in  cmni  parte  correep<niden8  et  qwtii  vernone  quadam  earn  inUr- 
pretam  etrtpeUtu. 
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Without  power,  virtue  would  be  insufficient  and  incapable  of 
revealing  its  being.  It  would  resemble  the  magic  transformation 
of  Tasso's  heroine  into  a  tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan  and 
bleed.*  Hence  power  is  necessarily  an  object  of  our  desire  and 
of  our  admiration.  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind  is,  on 
every  account,  the  grand  desideratum  of  human  ambition.  We 
shall  bo  as  Gods  in  knowledge,  was  and  must  have  been  the 
Jirst  temptation  :  and  the  co-existence  of  great  intellectual  lord- 
ship with  guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  without 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  this  bad 
and  heterogeneous  co-ordination  we  can  contemplate  the  intellect 
of  man  more  exclusively  as  a  separate  self-subsistence,  than  in  its 
proper  state  of  subordination  ta  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will 
of  an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakspeare's  male  characters  in 
general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  mould  of  Shakspeare's  own 
gigantic  intellect ;  and  this  is  the  open  attraction  of  his  Eichard, 
lago,  Edmund,  and  others  in  particular.  But  again  ;  of  all  in- 
teUectual  power,  that  of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible 
world  is  the  most  dazzling.  Its  influence  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  one  circumstance,  that  it  caft  bribe  us  into  a  voluntary 
submission  of  our  better  knowledge,  into  suspension  of  all  our 
judgment  derived  from  constant  experience,  and  enable  us  to 
peruse  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  wildest  tales  of  ghosts,  wiz- 
ards, genii,  and  secret  talismans.  On  this  propensity,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  specific  dramatic  probability  may  be  raised 
by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  his  work  be  in  harmony  ;  a  dra- 
matic probability,  sufficient  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the 
component  characters  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility.  The 
poet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  believe ;  he  solicits  us 
only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a  dream  ;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  with  our  jvLdgment perdue  behind  the  curtain,  ready  to 
awaken  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will :  and  meantime,  only 
not  to  c?isbelieve.  And  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  who  but  must  be 
impressed  with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Don  John  on  the  a])pear- 
ance  of  his  father's  ghost  # 

'*  Ghost. — ^Honster  I  behold  these  wounds  1 

D.  Jomr. — ^I  do  1    They  were  well  meent  and  well  performed,  I  see. 

*  \0€rutalemme  lAberata,    Canto  xiii  st.  88,  et  seq.— ^.  0.] 
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Gho0t. Repent,  repent  of  all  thy  villaDies. 

My  cbunoroufl  blood  to  heaven  for  vengeance  criee, 

Heaven  will  pour  out  his  judgments  on  you  a]l. 

Hell  gapes  for  you,  for  you  each  fiend  doth  cal^ 

And  hourly  waits  your  unrepenting  fall 

Tou  with  eternal  horrors  they'll  torment, 

Except  of  all  your  crimes  you  suddenly  repent.  (Oh<f9t  Hnht.) 

D.  John. — ^Farewell,  thou  art  a  foolish  ghost.  Repent,  quoth  he  I  what 
oould  this  mean  ?    Our  senses  are  all  in  a  mist,  sure. 

D.  Aktonio. — (one  of  D,  Juav^s  reprobate  companions,)  They  are  not ! 
'Twas  a  ghost. 

D.  Lo^Ez.-^another  reprobate.)  I  ne'er  believed  those  foolish  tales 
before. 

D.  John. — Come  I  Tis  no  matter.  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  it  must  be 
'natural 

D.  Ant. — And  nature  is  unalterable  in  us  too. 

B.  John. — ^Tis  true  1    The  nature  of  a  ghost  can  not  change  ours." 

Who  also  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the  tremendous 
consistency  with  which  he  stands  out  the  last  fearful  trial,  hke 
a  second  Prometheus  ? 

"  Chorus  of  Devils. 
Statue-Ghost. — Will  you  not  relent  and  feel  remorse  t 
D.  John. — Oould'st  thou  bestow  another  heart  on  me  I  might.    But  with 
this  heart  I  have,  I  can  not. 

D.  Lopez. — These  things  are  prodigious. 

B.  Anton. — I  have  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but  something  holds 
me  back. 
B.  Lop. — If  we  could,  'tis  now  too  late.    I  will  not 
B.  Ant.— We  defy  thee  1 

Ghost. — Perish,  ye  impious  wretches,  go  and  find  the  punishments  laid 
np  in  store  for  you ! 

{Tliunder  and  lightning.    D.  Lop,  and  D,  Ant  are  gwallotoed  up.) 
Ghost  to  B.  John. — ^Behold  their  dreadful  £Eites,  and  know  that  thy 
last  moment's  come  I 

B.  John. — Think  not  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost ;  Pll  break  your  marble 
body  in  pieces  and  pull  down  your  horse. 

(TTiunder  and  lightning — ehorut  of  dmU,  ^c)     j 
B.  John. — ^These  things  I  see  with  wonder,  but  no  fear.  ' 

Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded. 
And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 
Were  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  me. 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 
I  could  not  fear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  last  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  contemn. 
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Thy  murderer  (to  the  ghost  of  one  whom  he  had  murdered) 
Stands  here !    Now  do  thy  worst  1" 

(Ee  i$  ewallowed  tip  in  a  cloud  ofjire.) 

In  fine  the  character  df  Don  John  consists  in  the  union  of  every 
thing  desirable  to  human  nature,  as  means,  and  which  therefore 
by  the  well-known  law  of  association  become  at  length  desirable 
on  their  own  account.  On  their  own  account,  and,  in  their  own 
dignity,  they  are  here  displayed,  as  being  employed  to  ends  so 
s^nhuman,  that  in  the  eiSect,  they  appear  almost  as  means  with- 
out an  end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest  pro- 
portion, so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — ^more  especially 
in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit,  gaiety  and  social  generosity, 
which  prevents  the  criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious  moments, 
from  sinking  into  the  mere  ruffian,  as  far  at  least,  as  our  imagi- 
nation sits  in  judgment.  Above  all,  the  fine  sufiusion  through 
the  whole,  with  the  characteristic  manners  and  feelings  of  a 
highly  bred  gentleman  gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus  having  in- 
vited the  statue-ghost  of  the  governor,  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accepted  by  a  nod 
of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a  banquet. 

"  D.  John. — Some  wine,  sirrah  I    Here's  to  Don  Pedro's  ghost — he  should 

have  been  welcome. 
D.  Lop. — ^The  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  after  death. 

lOne  knocks  Jutrdat  tfte  door.) 
D.  John. — {to  the  servant}— BiM  and  do  your  duty, 
"  Skry. — Oh  the  devil,  the  devil  1    (Marble  ghost  enters,) 
**  D.  John. — ^Ha  1  'tis  the  ghoBt  I     Let's  rise  and  receive  him  I    Come, 

Governor,  you  are  welcome,  sit  there ;  if  we  had  thought  you  would  have 

come,  we  would  have  stayed  for  you. 

Here,  Governor,  your  health !  Friends,  put  it  about  1  Here's  excellent 
meat,  taste  of  this  ragout  Gome,  111  help  you,  oome  eat,  and  let  old  quar- 
rels be  forgotten. 

(The  Ghost  threatens  Xtm  with  vengeance.) 

D.  John. — ^We  are  too  much  confirmed — curse  on  this  dry  discourse. 
Come,  here's  to  your  mistress,  you  had  one  when  you  were  living:  not  for- 
getting your  sweet  sister. 

{Devils  enter.) 

D.  John. — ^Are  these  some  of  your  retinue!  DevUs,  say  you!  I'm 
sorry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  'em  with,  that's  drink  fit  for  devils," 
Ac 

Nor  is  the  scene  firom  wkich  we  quote  interestiiig,  in  dramatio 
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probability  alone  ;  it  is  susceptible  likewise  of  a  sound  moral ;  of 
a  moral  that  has  more  than  common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a 
too  numerous  class,  who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of 
gentlemanly  courage,  and  scrupulous  honor  (in  all  the  recognized 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtuci  instead  of  its  orna- 
ments. This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of  the  play  at  large, 
and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's  distance  from  the  spirit  of 
modern  jacobinism.  The  latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies 
of  these  showy  instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to 
vice  and  want  of  principle  ;  while  the  Atheista  Fulminato  pre- 
sents an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities,  in  all  their 
gloss  and  glow,  but  presents  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  hollowness,  and  in  order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  de- 
monstrating their  utter  indifierence  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever 
these  and  liie  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for  them- 
selves alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
modem  Jacobinical  drama  (which,  and  notthe  German,  is  its  ap 
propriate  designation)  and  of  all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the  con- 
fusion and  subversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their  causes 
and  efiects  :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by  representing 
the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
(those  things  rather  which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons 
and  in  classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them ; 
and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies  which  are  the  due 
of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have 
excommunicated  from  our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertram,  or  the  Castle 
OP  St.  Aldobrand  ;*  but,  in  my  own  mind,  this  tragedy  was 

*  ["  Before  the  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  Jan.  1825,  "  and  received  with  such 
distingoiBhed  approbation,  Mr.  Maturin  was  the  hmnble,  unknown,  and  un- 
noticed Onrate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin."  The  play  was  performed  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  the  author  £500  in 
oonsequence  of  an  unfavorable  review  of  one  of  his  works — (probably  this 
very  critique  of  Mr.  Coleridge's) — ^with  a  note,  "  that  he  was  better  qualified 
to  review  his  reviewers  than  they  him."  He  gained  perhaps  more  than  a 
thousand  poimds  by  this  performance  (besides  the  five  himdred  which  the 
censure  of  it  procured  him).  A  few  months  after  the  success  of  Bertram  he 
produced  a  second  tragedy,  which  failed.  He  had  published  one  or  two 
novels  before  he  became  fiimous :  in  his  later  years  he  composed  works  of 
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brought  into  connection  with  Tse  Libbrtine  (Shadwell's  adap- 
tation of  thb  Atheista  Fulminato  to  the  English  stage  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second)  by  the  fact»  that  our  modem  drama 
is  taken,  is  the  substance  of  it,  from  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  The  Libertine.  But  with  what  palpable  superiority  of 
judgment  in  the  original !  Earth  and  hell,  men  and  spirits  are 
up  in  arms  against  Don  John  ;  the  two  former  acts  of  the  play 
have  not  only  prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  but  accustomed 
us  to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
we  anticipate  when  the  Captain  exclaims :  "  In  all  the  dangers  I 
have  been,  such  horrors  I  never  knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned  :'' 
and  when  the  Hermit  says,  that  he  had  "  beheld  the  ocean  in 
wildest  rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such  hor- 
rid flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thimder,  were  never  in 
my  remembrance."  And  Don  John's  burst  of  startling  impiety 
is  equally  intelligible  in  its  motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  efiect. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at 
Bertram's  shipwreck  ?-  It  is  a  mere  supernatural  efiect,  without 
even  a  hint  of  any  supernatural  agency ;  a  prodigy,  without  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  is  prodigious  ;  and  a  miracle  intro- 
duced without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken  place  as 
well  as  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  in  by  a  com- 
mon hard  gale,  or  from  want  of  provisions.  The  first  act  would 
have  indeed  lost  its  greatest  and  most  sonorous  picture ;  a  scene 
for  the  sake  of  a  scene,  without  »  word  spoken ;  as  such,  there- 

romanoe,  which  eyinced  "  great  powers  of  imaginatioii  and  fecundity  of 
language,  with  lamentable  carelessness  in  the  application  of  both  ;**  and, 
writing  "  for  money  not  for  fjEune,"  drew  a  "  considerable  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  his  productions."  In  1821  he  brought  out  a  poem  in  blank  Terse 
called  The  Universe.  , 

The  writer,  from  whose  account  tibese  notices  are  taken,  speaks  most 
highly  of  Mr.  Maturings  merits  ana  popularity  as  a  preacher.  '*  His  six 
controversial  sermons,"  says  he,  "preached  during  last  Lent,  show  the 
author  to  have  been  a  profound  scholar  and  an  acute  reasoner ;  never  since 
Bean  Eirwan's  time  were  such  crowds  attracted  to  the  Parish  Church  aa 
during  the  delivery  of  these  sermons ;  neither  rain  nor  storm  could  subdue 
the  anxiety  of  all  classes  and  all  persuasions  to  hear  them ;  and  did  he  leave 
no  other  monuments  whereon  to  rest  his  fame,  these  sermons  alone  would 
be  sufficient"  The  Rev.  R.  Charles  Maturin  died  Oct  80,  1824.  It  was  said 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  offered  his  editorial  services  to  Mr.  Maturin's  widow, 
with  respect  to  some  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts. — S.  C] 
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fore  (a  rarity  without  a  precedent)  we  must  take  it,  and  be 
thankful  I  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  it  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  the  best  scene  in  the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  wm 
the  most  innocent :  and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame 
of  the  wax-candles,  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roaring  bil- 
lows amid  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  really  miraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea-coast :  a  convent  of  monks  :  night :  a  most 
portentous,  unearthly  storm  :  a  vessel  is  wrecked  :  contrary  to 
all  human  expectation,  one  man  saves  himself  by  his  prodigious 
powers  as  a  swimmer,  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destination — 

"  Prior. All,  aU  did  perish — 

Fmar  Monk. — Change,  change  those  drenched  weeds — 
Prior. — ^I  wist  not  of  them — every  soul  did  perish — 

Snter  third  Monk  hastily. 

Third  Monk. — 'So,  there  was  one  did  battle  with  the  storm 
Witli  v-areless  desperate  force ;  full  many  times 
His  lite  was  won  and  lost,  as  tho'  he  redced  not — 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none — 
Alone  he  breasted  the  broad  wave,  alone 
That  man  was  saved." 

Well !  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed  dripping  wet, 
and  to  very  natural  inquiries  he  either  remains  silent,  or  gives 
most  brief  and  surly  answers,  and  after  three  or  four  of  these 
half-line  courtesies,  *'  dashing  off  the  monks"  who  had  saved  him, 
he  exclaims  in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misanthropic 
heroism — 

"  Oflf  I  ye  are  men — ^there's  poison  in  yonr  touch. 

But  I  must  yield,  for  this"  (wfiat?)  "hath  left  me  strengthless." 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next  (the  Castle  of  St.  Al- 
dobrand),  we  find  the  servants  there  equally  frightened  with  this 
unearthly  storm,  though  wherein  it  differed  firom  other  violent 
storms  we  are  not  told«  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9 — 

*'  Fist. — Hugo,  well  met    Does  e'en  thy  age  bear 
Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  t 

Hugo. — They  have  been  frequent  lately. 

Pdst. — ^They  are  ever  so  in  Sicily. 

Hugo. — So  it  is  said.    But  storms  when  I  was  young 
Would  stiU  pass  o'er  like  Nature's  fitful  fevers, 
And  rendered  all  more  wholesome.    Now  their  rage 
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Sent  thoa  tmseasonable  and  profitleti, 
Speaks  like  the  threats  of  hearen ." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of  old  Hugo  ! 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparently  founded  on  any 
great  familiarity  of  his  own  with  this  troublesome  article.  For 
when  Pietro  asserts  the  "  ever  more  frequency"  of  tempests  in 
Sicily,  the  old  man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact, 
but  by  hearsay.  ''  So  it  is  said." — But  why  he  assumed  this 
storm  to  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  he  grounded  his  prophecy 
(for  the  storm  is  still  in  full  fury),  that  it  would  be  profitless,  and 
without  the  physical  powers  common  to  all  other  violent  sea- 
winds  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  lefl  in  the  dark  ;  as 
well  concerning  the  particular  points  in  which  he  knew  it,  during 
its  continuance,  to  differ  from  those  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  his  youth.  We  are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady 
Imogine,  who,  we  learn,  had  not  rested  "  through"  the  night ; 
not  on  account  of  the  tempest,  for 

"  Long  ere  the  storm  arose,  her  restless  gestures 
Forbade  all  hope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep.** 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,  she  informs  us — 
First,  that  portrait-painters  may  m^e  a  portrait  from  memory — 

"  The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature." 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  that  a  painter  may 
have  a  person  sit  to  him  who  afterwards  may  leave  the  room  or 
perhaps  the  country  ?  Secondly,  that  a  portrait-painter  can  ena- 
ble a  mourning  lady  to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  lover, 
but  that  the  portrait-painter  can  not,  and  who  shall — 

'^  Restore  the  icenes  in  which  they  met  and  parted  T 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been — ^Why  the  scene-painter,  to 
be  sure  !  But  this  unreasonable  lady  requires  in  addition  sundry 
things  to  be  painted  that  have  neither  lines  nor  colors — 

**  The  thoughts,  the  recollections,  sweet  and  bitter, 
Or  the  Eiysian  dreams  of  lovers  when  they  loved." 

Which  last  sentence  must  be  supposed  to  mean  ;  when  they  were 
^present,  and  making  love  to  each  other.  Then,  if  this  por- 
trait could  speak,  it  would  "  acquit  the  faith  of  womankind." 
How  ?     Had  she  remained  constant  ?     No,  she  has  been  married 
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to  another  man,  vfhose  wife  she  now  is.  How  then  ?  Why,  that, 
in  spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  had  continued  to  yearn  and 
crave  for  her  former  lover — 

"  This  has  her  body,  that  her  mind : 
Which  has  the  better  bargain  ?"* 

The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented  with  this  precious  ar- 
rangement, as  we  shall  soon  find.  The  lady  proceeds  to  inform 
us,  that  during  the  many  years  of  their  separation,  there  have 
happened  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  a  number  of  "  such 
things;''  even  such,  as  in  a  course  of  years  always  have,  and  till 
the  Millennium,  doubtless  always  will  happen  somewhere  or 
other.  Yet  this  passage,  both  in  language  and  in  metre,  is  per- 
haps among  the  best  parts  of  the  play.  The  lady's  loved  com- 
panion and  most  esteemed  attendant,  Clotilda,  now  enters  and 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  proving  herself  a  most  passive 
and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  lucky  querist, 
who  asks  by  chance,  questions  that  we  should  have  thought  made 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  answers.  In  short,  she  very  much  re- 
minds us  of  those  puppet-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  This,  not- 
withstanding, is  the  best  scene  in  the  Play,  and  though  crowded 
with  solecisms,  corrupt  diction,  and  ofiences  against  metre,  would 
possess  merits  sufficient  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspend 
the  moral  sense  during  the  perusal.  It  tells  well  and  passion- 
ately the  preliminary  circumstances,  and  thus  overcomes  the 
main  difficulty  of  most  first  acts,  to  wit,  that  of  retrospective  nar- 
ration. It  tells  us  of  her  having  been  honorably  addressed  by  a 
noble  youth,  of  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own :  of 
their  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  gratitude ;  of  his 
loss  of  his  sovereign's  favor ;  his  disgrace ;  attainder ;  and  ffight ; 
that  he  (thus  degraded)  sank  into  a  vile  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of 
a  murderous  banditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he  had  become 
so  changed,  even  in  appearance  and  features, 

"  That  she  who  bore  him  had  recoiled  from  him, 
Not  known  the  alien  visage  of  her  child. 
Yet  still  she  (Imogine)  lov'd  him." 

*  [Altered  from  the  last  lines  of  a  Song  in  Congreve's  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,    Works,  vol  E  p.  168.— S.  C] 
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8he  is  compelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  father,  perishing 
with  "  bitter  shameftd  want  on  the  cold  earth,"  to  give  her  hand, 
with  a  heart  thus  irrevocably  pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand, 
the  enemy  of  her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  bafiled 
his  ambitious  schemes,  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been 
passed  on  Bertram.  Now,  the  proof  of  "  woman's  love,"  so  in- 
dustriously held  forth  for  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  the 
audience,  consists  in  this,  that,  though  Bertram  had  become  a 
robber  and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  manners,  yea,  with 
form  and  features  at  which  his  oum  mother  could  not  but 
"  recoil,"  yet  she  (Lady  Imogine),  "  the  wife  of  a  most  noble,  hon- 
ored Lord,"  estimable  as  a  man,  exemplary  and  afiectionate  as  a 
husband,  and  the  fond  father  of  her  only  child — that  she,  notwith- 
standing all  this»  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  to  it — 

"  Bat  thou  art  Bertram's  still,  and  Bertram's  ever." 

A  Monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  name  for  the 
wonted  hospitaHty,  and  "  free  ruMe  usage"  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Aldobrand  for  some  wretched  shipwrecked  souls,  and  from  this 
we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwith- 
standing the  supematuralness  of  the  storm  aforesaid,  not  only 
Bertram,  but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by  what 
means  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only  conclude  that  they 
had  all  the  same  desperate  swimming  powers,  and  the  same  sav- 
ing destiny  as  the  hero,  Bertram  himself.  So  ends  the  first  act, 
and  with  it  the  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  the 
tragedy  begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous  to  the 
date  of  its  conmiencement.  The  second  displays  Bertram  iii  dis- 
turbed sleep,  which  the  Prior,  who  hangs  over  him,  prefers  calling 
a  *'  starting  trance,"  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the  audience^ — 

"  How  the  lip  works  I    How  the  bare  teeth  do  grind  I 
And  beaded  drops  course*  down  his  writhen  brow  T 

The  dramatic  effect  of  which  passage  we  not  only  concede  to  the 


"The  big  round  tears 

Gours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase,"' 


[As  you  like  it.    Act  ii.  so.  1. — S.  0.] 
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admirers  of  this  tragedy,  but  acknowledge  the  itirther  advantage 
of  preparing  the  audience  for  the  most  surprising  series  of  wry 
faces,  proflated  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures  that  were  ever 
" lanched''  on  an  audience  to  " tear  the  sense"* 

"  Peiob. — ^I  -will  awake  him  from  this  horrid  trance. 
This  is  no  Datm>al  sleep  I    Ho,  toake  thee,  stranger  I" 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb  reflex  we 
must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  similar  transfer  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript  tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of 
the  piece,  prostrating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  ex- 
claims— "  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  ask  thee  if  thou  liv'st." 
Well;  the  stranger  obeys,  and  whatever  his  sleep  might  have 
been,  his  waking  was  perfectly  natural ;  for  lethargy  itself  could 
not  withstand  the  scolding  Stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior 
"We  next  learn  from  the  best  authority,  his  own  confession,  that 
the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  was  incompatible  with 
drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not  only  reveals  his  past  for- 
tunes, but  avows  with  open  atrocity,  his  Satanic  hatred  of  Imo- 
gine*s  lord,  and  his  frantic  thirst  of  revenge  ;  and  so  the  raving 
character  raves,  and  the  scolding  character  scolds — and  what 
else  ?  Does  not  the  Prior  act?  Does  he  not  send  for  a  posse  of 
constables  or  thief-takers  to  handcuff  the  villain,  or  take  him 
either  to  Bedlam  or  Newgate  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding  Prior  from  first 
to  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  the 

Says  Shakspeare  of  a  wounded  stag  hanging  its  head  over  a  stream :  natu- 
rally, from  the  position  of  the  head,  and  most  beautifully,  from  the  associa- 
tion of  the  preceding  image,  of  the  chase,  in  which  "the  poor  seqoester'd 
stag  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt"  In  the  supposed  position  of 
Bertram,  the  metaphor,  if  not  &Ise,  loses  all  the  propriety  of  the  original 
*  Among  a  number  of  other  instances  of  words  diosen  without  reason, 
Imogine  in  the  first  act  declares,  that  thunder-storms  were  not  able  to  in- 
tercept her  prayers  for  ''the  desperate  man,  in  desperate  way^  who 

*^  Yea,  when  the  landhed  bolt  did  sear  her  sensed 
Her  soul's  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for  him ;" 

that  is,  when  a  red-hot  bolt,  lanched  at  her  from  a  thunder-doud,  had 
cauterised  her  sense,  in  plain  English,  burnt  her  eyes  out  of  her  head,  she 
kept  Btm  praying  on. 

"  Was  not  ihi$  love  f    Yea,  thns^oth  woman  lore  t* 
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last  scene  of  the  last  act,  in  which,  with  a  most  surprising  lero- 
lution,  he  whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  condemned  blasphem- 
ing assassin  out  of  pure  afiection  to  the  high-hearted  man,  the 
sublimity  of  whose  angel-sin  rivals  the  star*bright  apostate  (that 
is,  who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil), 
and,  *'  had  thrilled  him''  (Prior  Holland  aforesaid),  with  wild  ad- 
miration. 

Accordingly  in  the  very  next  scene,  we  have  this  tragio 
Macheath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand, 
without  any  attempt  on  the  Prior's  part  either  to  prevent  him,  oi 
to  put  the  mijstress  and  servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  guard 
against  their  new  inmates;  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and 
confesses  that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  "  fearful  mates"  were  as- 
sassins so  habituated  and  naturalized  to  guilt,  that — 

"  When  their  drenched  hold  forsook  both  gold  and  gear, 
They  griped  their  daggers  with  a  murderer's  instinct  ;** 

and  though  he  also  knew,  that  Bertram  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
whose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castle  however  he  goes,  thus 
with  the  holy  Prior's  consent,  if  not  with  his  assistance ;  and 
thither  let  us  follow  him. 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldo- 
brand, than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the  lady  and  her  confidante, 
by  his  "wild  and  terrible  dark  eyes,"  "muffled  form,"  "fearful 
form,"*  "  darkly  wild,"  "  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  common- 
place indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antitheses^  and  at 
best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Conrade  of  Southey's 
Joan  of  Abc.  The  lady  Imogine,  who  has  been  (as  is  the  case, 
she  tells  us,  with  all  soft  and  solemn  spirits)  teorshippirig  the 

*  This  sort  of  repetition  is  one  of  this  writer's  peouliarities,  and  there  is 
scaroe  a  page  which  does  not  furnish  one  or  more  instances — JSz,  gr.  in  the 
first  page  or  twa  Act  L  line  'Tth,  "  And  deemed  that  I  might  sleep.*' — line 
10,  ''Did  rock  and  quiver  in  the  bickering  glare!* — ^Lines  14,  16,  16,  *'But 
by  the  momently  gleams  of  sheeted  blue,  Did  the  pale  marbles  glare  so 
sternly  on  me,  I  almost  deemed  they  lived" — ^line  37,  "  The  glare  of  HelL" 
— ^line  85,  "0  holy  Prior,  this  is  no  earthly  etormT — ^Line  88,  "This  is  no 
earthly  etorm!* — line  42,  "  Dealing  with  us." — Line  43,  *^Deal  thus  sternly.* 
— ^line  44,  "  Speak  1  thou  hast  eomething  seenT — "Afear/tU  sight  T — ^line 
46,  "  What  hast  thou  seen  f  A  piteous, /^ar/w/  sighC — Line  48,  "  Quivering 
gleams!* — line  60,  "  In  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  storm!* — ^Line  61,  "  The 
pauses  of  the  storm,  Ad' 
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moon  on  a  terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  Castle,  insists 
on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this  too  t^-Ortite. 
Would  the  reader  learn  why  and  wherefore  the  confidante  is  ex- 
cluded, who  very  propeily  remonstrates  .againBt  such  *^  conference, 
alone,  at  night,  with  one  who  bears  such  fearful  form ;"  the  rea- 
son follows — *^  why,  therefore  send  him  !"  I  say,  foUouos,  be- 
cause the  next  line,  "  all  things  of  fear  have  lost  their  power 
over  me,"  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and 
besides  that  it  is  a  very  poor  answer  to  the  danger,  is  no  answer 
at  all  to  the  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilfiil  exposure.  We  must 
therefore  regard  it  as  a  mere  after^thought,  that  a  little  softens 
the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  weight,  of  that  exquisite 
woman's  reason  aforesaid.  And  so  eodt  Clotilda  and  enter  Ber- 
tram, who  "  stands  without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his 
lower  limbs  forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady*s  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  He  is  soon  however 
roused  from  the  state  frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling, 
cursing,  she  fainting,  he  relenting,  in  runs  Imogine*s  child,  squeaks 
'* mother  I"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a  "God  bless  thee, 
child  !  Bertram  has  kissed  thy  child," — ^the  curtain  drops.  The 
third  act  is  short,  and  short  be  our  account  of  it.  It  introduces 
Lord  St.  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward,  and  next  Imogine  in 
the  convent,  confessing  the  foulness  of  her  heart  to  the  Prior,  who 
f?rst  indulges  his  old  humor  with  a  fit  of  ^senseless  scolding,  then 
leaves  her  alone  with  her  ruffian  paramour,  with  whom  she 
makes  at  once  an  infamous  appointment,  and  the  curtain  drops, 
that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  consummation. 

I  want  words  to  describe  the  mingled  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  I  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  considering  it  as 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  depravation  of  the  public  mind.  The 
shocking  spirit  of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  politics. 
The  familiarity  with  atrocious  events  and  characters  appeared  to 
have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it  had  not  directly  disorgan- 
ized the  moral  principles,  and  left  the  feehngs  callous  to  aU  the 
mild  appeals,  and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  most  out- 
rageous stimulants.  The  very  fact  then  present  to  our  senses, 
that  a  British  audience  could  remain  passive  under  such  an  in- 
sult to  common  decency,  nay,  receive  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 
a  human  being  supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  consum- 
mation of  this  complex  foulness  and  baseness,  these  and  tlie  lik« 
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reflectioim  so  preesed  as  with  the  weight  of  lead  upon  my  heart, 
that  actor,  author,  and  tragedy  would  liavo  been  forgotten,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  plain  elderly  man  sitting  beside  me,  who,  with 
a  very  serious  face,  that  At  once  expressed  surprise  and  aversion, 
touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  actor,  said  to  me  in  a 
half-whisper — "  Do  you  see  that  little  fellow  there  ?  he  has  just 
been  committing  adultery  !*'  Somewhat  relieved  by  the  laugh 
which  this  droll  address  occasioned,  I  forced  back  my  attention  to 
the  stage  sufficiently  to  learn,  that  Bertram  is  recovered  from  a 
transient  iit  of  remorse  by  the  information,  that  St.  Aldobrand 
was  commissioned  (to  do,  what  every  honest  man  must  have 
done  without  commission,  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seize  him  and 
deliver  him  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law ;  an  infonnatiou 
which  (as  he  had  long  known  himself  to  be  an  attainted  traitor 
and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  a  trader  in  blood  himself, 
but  notoriously  the  Captain  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates  and  as- 
sassins), assuredly  could  not  have  been  new  to  him.  It  is  this, 
however,  which  alone  and  instantly  restores  him  to  his  accus- 
tomed state  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense.  Next  follows 
Imogine's  constrained  interview  with  her  injured  husband,  and 
his  sudden  departure  again,  all  in  love  and  kindness,  in  order  to 
attend  the  feast  of  St.  Anselm  at  the  convent.  This  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  very  strange  engagement  for  so  tender  a  husband  to 
make  within  a  few  minutes  after  so  long  an  absence.  But  first 
his  lady  has  told  him  that  she  has  "a  vow  on  her,"  and  wishes 
'^that  black  perdition  may  gulf  her  perjured  soul,*' — (Note  :  she 
is  lying  at  the  very  time) — ^if  she  ascends  his  bed,  till  her  pen- 
ance is  accomplished.  How,  therefore,  is  the  poor  husband  to 
amuse  himself  in  this  interval  of  her  penance  ?  But  do  not  be 
distressed,  reader,  on  account  of  the  St.  Aldobrand's  absence! 
As  the  author  has  contrived  to  send  him  out  of  the  house,  when 
a  husband  would  be  in  his,  and  the  lover's  way,  so  he  will  doubt- 
less not  be  at  a  loss  to  bring  him  back  again  as  soon  as  he  is 
want^.  Well !  the  husband  gone  in  on  the  one  side,  out  pops 
the  lover  from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  harrow- 
ing up  the  soul  of  his  wretched  accomplice  in  guilt,  by  announ- 
cing to  her,  with  most  brutal  and  blasphemous  execrations,  his 
fixed  and  deUberate  resolve  to  assassinate  her  husband ;  all  this 
too  is  for  no  discoverable  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
that  of  introducing  a  series  of  super-tragic  starts,  pauses^  Boreain«» 
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Btniggling,  dagfger- throwing,  falling  on  the  ground,  starting  up 
again  wildly,  swearing,  outcries  for  help,  falling  again  on  the 
ground,  rising  again,  faintly  tottering  towards  the  door,  and,  to 
end  the  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's,  just  in 
time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seeking  the  ohject  of  his 
hatred,  before  she  alarms  the  house,  which  indeed  she  has  had 
foil  time  to  have  done  before,  but  that  the  author  rather  chose 
she  should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above-described 
ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers  slowly,  and  to  her  enter 
Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother-confessor  ;  then  commences, 
what  in  theatrical  language  is  called  the  madness,  but  which  the 
author  more  accurately  entitles,  delirium,  it  appearing  indeed  a 
sort  of  intermittent  fever  with  fits  of  light-headedness  off  and  on, 
whenever  occasion  and  stage  efiect  happen  to  call  for  it.  A  con- 
venient return  of  the  storm  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how 
it  would  be),  had  changed-^- 

"  The  rivulet,  that  bathed  the  convent  walls. 
Into  a  foaming  flood :  upon  its  brink 
The  Lord  and  hifl  small  train  do  stand  appalled. 
With  torch  and  bell  from  their  high  battlements 
The  monks  do  summon  to  the  pass  in  vain ; 
He  must  return  to-night." — 

Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the  proverb  : 
and  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the  exit  of  the  messenger, 
sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  is  announced. 
Bertram's  ruffian  band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across 
the  stage,  giving  fresh  cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and  madness. 
St.  Aldobrand,  having  received  his  mortal  wound  behind  the 
scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his  blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of 
this  double-damned  adultress. 

Of  her,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  fourth  act,  we  have 
two  additional  points  to  notice  :  first,  the  low  cunning  and  Jes- 
aitical  trick  with  which  she  deludes  her  husband  into  toords  of 
forgiveness,  which  he  himself  does  not  understand  ;  and  secondly, 
that  everywhere  she  is  maHe  the  object  of  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault,  if,  at  any  moment,  she  excites 
feelings  less  gentle,  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  self-accusations  of  a  sincere  religious  penitent.  And  did 
a  British  audience  endure  all  this  ? — ^They  received  it  with  plau- 
dits, which,  but  for  the  rivalry  ofvthe  carts  and  hackney  coaches 
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might  have  disturbed  the  evening  prayora  of  scanty  week-day 
congregation  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Tempora  mutantur,  noe  et  mutfunur  in  illis. 

Of  the  fifth  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant  and  nonsense, 
though  abundant  as  ever,  have  long  before  the  last  act  become 
things  of  course)  is  the  profane  representation  of  the  high  altar 
in  a  chapel,  with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament.  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the  stage  by  the 
chorister  boys  !  For  the  rest,  Imogine,  who  now  and  then  talks 
deliriously,  but  who  is  always  light-headed  as  far  as  her  gotcn 
and  Itair  can  make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods  with 
cavern-rocks  and  precipices  in  the  back-scene ;  and  a  number  of 
mute  dramatis  persona  move  in  and  out  continually,  for  whose 
presence,  there  is  always  at  least  this  reason,  that  they  afibrd 
something  to  be  seen,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word.  She  had, 
it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
child,  whether  she  murdered  it  or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody 
can  learn ;  it  was  a  riddle  at  the  representation,  and  after  a  most 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

"  No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew."* 

Our  whole  informationt  is  derived  from  the  following  words — 

"  PaioR.— Where  ie  thy  child  ? 

CLmiL.— {Pointing  to  the  cavern  into  which  she  has  looked) 
Oh  he  lies  cold  within  his  cavern-tomb  1 
Why  dost  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme ! 

PaiOB. — {who  will  not,  the  reader  may  observe,  be  disappointed  of  his  do9f 
of  scolding) 
It  was  to  make  (query  wake)  one  living  cord  o'  th'  heart, 
And  I  will  try,  tho'  my  own  breaks  at  it. 
Where  is  thy  child  ?  « 

Imoo. — {toith  a  frantic  laugh) 

*  [Wordsworth's  Thorn,  P.  W.  ii  p.  181.— S.  0.] 

f  The  child  is  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  by  what  possibU 
means  the  author  could  have  ended  the  second  and  third  acts  but  for  its 
timely  appearance.    How  ungrateful  then  not  further  to  notice  its  £fite  1 
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The  forest  fiend  hath  uiatohed  him — 

He  {yohof  the  fiend  or  the  child  f)  ridee  the  night-mare  thro*  tie  wizard 
woods." 

Now  these  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  plagiarism  from  the 
counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
gipsy  incantations,  pirns  on  the  old  word  mair,  a  hag ;  and  the 
no  less  senseless  adoption  of  Dryden's  forest  fiend,*  and  the  wizard 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  so  finely  characterizes 
the  spreading  De va,  fabulosus  amnis.\  Observe  too  these  images 
stand  unique  in  the  speeches  of  Imogine,  without  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  afler.  But  we  are 
weary.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  as  teasingly  as  the  Jack  o'Lantern-lights  which  mis- 
chievous boys,  from  across  a  narrow  street,  throw  with  a  looking- 
glass  on  the  faces  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  disarmed, 
out-herodiug  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers,  befaces  the  collected 
knights  of  St.  Anselm  (all  in  complete  armor),  and  so,  by  pure 
dint  of  black  looks,  he  outdares  them  into  passive  poltroons.  The 
sudden  revolution  in  the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  indeed  so  outre,  that  a  number  of  the  audience  imagined 
a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz.  :  that  the  Prior  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  a  youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  into  an 
old  scold,  and  that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  be  his 
son.  Imogine  re-appears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  by  her  side,  and  that  the 
play  may  conclude  as  it  began,  to  wit,  in  a  superfetation  of  bias* 
phemy  upon  nonsense,  because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a 
despicable  coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  this  f eh  de  se,  and  thief-captain — this  loath- 
some and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery,  adultery,  murder,  and 
cowardly  assassination, — this  monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the 
having  saved  his  betters  from  the  degradation  of  hanging  him, 
by  turning  Jack  Ketch  to  himself;  first  recommends  the  chari- 
table Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  tl:  en  has 
the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim — 

"  I  die  no  felon's  death, 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul  T — 

»  {Theodore  and  Honoria.—S.  0.] 

f  ["  Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream."  i.  55.— S.  0.] 
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[Great  diflpleasure  was  excited  among  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Maturin  by  tlus 
review  of  his  tragedy,  and  to  thoee  -who  deemed  such  a  production  worthj 
of  patronage  it  mtut  naturally  have  appeared  an  unwarrantable  piece  of 
violence  I  have  even  heard  a  friend  of  Mr.  Coleridge  object  to  it,  not  as 
unjuBt,  but  as  having  been  called  forth  by  an  occasion  unworthy  to  occupy 
his  thoughts.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  some  dislike  to  the  literary  censurw 
which  accompany  the  moral  exposure,  because  I  think  they  tend  to  weaken 
its  effect : — ^though  a  corrupt  ttute  is  often  so  intricated  with  a  corrupt  mo- 
rality that  it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  either  separately ; — ^the  moral  exposure 
itself  I  do  not  consider  unworthy  of  one,  who  never  wanted  generosity  to 
point  out  what  was  noble  and  admirable,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  his  own 
performances  into  shade,  and  who  never  lacked  courage  openly  to  denounce 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  and  injurious,— especially  in  his  own  province 
of  literature, — ^by  which  the  public  might  be  affected. 

It  appears  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  a  fierce  attack  upon  Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  consequence  of  these  strictures,  had  been  prepared  by  the 
author  of  Bertram,  and  that  this  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  the  au* 
thor  of  Waverley,  who  admonished  his  correspondent,  that  the  world  might 
not  sympathize  with  his  indignation  to  the  extent  in  which  he  had  poured 
it  forth ;  and  also  that  it  might  injure  the  effect  of  his  forthcoming  roraanoe, 
into  some  part  of  which  the  tirade  had  been  introduced — ^that  such  an  out- 
burst of  rage  in  such  a  place  would  be  like  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  from 
the  side  of  a  peaceful  green  hilL  Some  of  the  hills  which  were  raised  in 
those  days  by  writers  of  the  Satanic  school  would  have  been  little  the  worse 
for  a  volcanic  eruption, — so  flamy  and  sulphureous  were  they  in  their  own 
nature.  This,  from  Sir  Walter's  description,  must  have  been  of  a  milder 
sort  As  &r  as  Mr.  Coleridge  was  concerned,  he  could  not  have  been  znate- 
rially  the  worse  had  one  more  fiery  libel,  designed  for  the  blasting  of  his 
credit,  been  sent  off  to  whiz  and  bliuse  aad  burn  blue  for  a  moment  Could 
Mr.  Maturin  have  justified  his  play  f  Could  he  have  washed  it  white  in  its 
moral  complexion  ?  Any  thing  to  that  effect  ought  not  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed. Whether  the  Public  would  have  sympathized  with  his  natural 
aoger  I  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  he  could  not  have  blackened 
my  father's  reputation  as  a  writer  with  the  unprejudiced  part  of  it,  or  on 
any  point  in  which  the  Public  had  any  concern. 

But  in  default  of  other  weapons  of  adequate  force  Mr.  Maturin  may  have 
snatched  up  in  his  haste  the  dagger  of  personality ;  indeed  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  did  so,  because,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
alludes  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  bad  habila.  At  that  very  time  my  fisLther  was 
taking  measures  and  making  efforts  to  break  the  chain  of  thoee  habits;  he 
had  never  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  their  effects,  but  had  still  striven, 
in  cme  way  or  other,  to  labor  usefully  to  the  public  and  profitably  for  his 
family,  to  whose  use  he  had  devoted  the  annuity  spoken  of  in  these  pages. 
Could  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  thus  aided  him,  have  looked  into  the 
future  and  there  beheld  all  that  his  friend  was  to  do  in  his  vocation,  and 
all  that  his  doing  would  be  really  worth,  he  would,  I  am  confident,  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of  a  part  of  his  worldly  wealth,  though 
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the  performance  might  not  hare  been  exactly  m  the  form  that  he  antid 
pated  Did  an j  private  &ult  diequalify  my  &ther  for  pronoundng  oen 
Bures  on  what  he  conaidered  to  be  public  wrongs  committed,  -whether  blindly 
or  no,  yet  deliberately  f  Thoughtful  persons  will  rather  say  that  his  strong 
sense  of  evil  and  fearless  d^undation  of  it,  from  whateyer  quarter  it  came, 
Avhether  from  Statesman  or  Judge  or  Beviewer,  Imperial  Despot  or  popu- 
lar Dramatist,  together  with  hia  free  confession  of  what  he  called  hia  "sin," 
and  earnest  endeavor  to  save  others  from  fialling  into  the  same  snare  by  the 
darkest  repreeentation  of  its  nature  and  consequences,  go  a  great  way  to- 
ward expiating  that  error  of  his  cour^  so  fur  as  aught  of  expiation  can  be 
imputed  to  the  human  will  itself  apart  from  the  Bedemptive  power  by 
wldch  it  is  Med  and  actuated,  in  all  that  it  does  and  ta,  in  conformity  to 
the  Divine  Will  and  Beason.  The  unworthy  thoughts  which  Lord  Byron 
entertained  on  this  subject,  unworthy  of  his  own  better  mind,  found  no  en- 
trance, I  trust,  into  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
aware  of  the  warm  admiration  which  my  £&ther  felt  and  expressed  for  Jiis 
genius,  attended  as  the  fruits  of  it  had  been,  by  a  popularity  and  a  success 
unspeakably  more  mviahle  than  any  that  wna  enjoyed  by  the  author  of 
Bertram. 

The  critique  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  play  a  spirit  of  unmorality,  not  in 
the  way  of  direct  inculcation,  but  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  modern  British 
audience  would  have  endured  it^  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been 
insidiously  pernicious.  Now  this  is  a  charge  that  could  have  no  effect  except 
just  so  far  as  it  was  substantiated  by  the  play  itself  and  the  moral  sense 
of  its  auditors.  When  a  man  is  accused  publicly  of  private  faults  he  may 
6nd  it  painful  and  difficult  to  clear  away  the  doud  from  his  character ;  he 
must  unveil  his  private  life  in  order  to  justify  it,  and  sudi  a  necessity  is  in 
itself  a  grievance.  If  his  poetry  is  ridiculed  it  may  be  made  the  laughiog- 
etock  of  the  public  for  a  season,  though  destined  to  be  hdd  in  esteem  ever 
after ;  if  his  religious  writings  are  accused  of  false  doctrine  on  subtle  poince, 
— and  all  theology  is  subtle, — ^he  may  have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  heresy 
during  his  whole  life-time :  Panthdsm,  Pelagianism,  Socinianism,  denial  of 
Objective  Beligion  or  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture — all  these  fundaiben- 
tal  errors  may  be  plausibly  though  &lsely  imputed,  and  the  accusatk  >ns 
win,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  readily  and  generally  admitted  than  the  de- 
fence, because  grounded  on  ordinary  and  popular  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
presdon,  while  the  accused  views  presuppose  a  corrected  and  re-adjui  ted 
philosophy.  But  the  charge  against  Bertram  had  nothing  subtle  in  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  involves  have  since  been  adopted 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  French  stage  in  the  Quarterly  Beview.*  Eng- 
lishmen have  denounced  the  French  dramatists  for  polluting  the  public 
mind  by  a  stimulant  display  of  atrodties  and  vilenesses  "in  all  their  ouious 
details,**  though  they  admit  such  things  to  be  abominable,  and  show  that 
the  end  of  them  is  destruction ;  shaU  they  shelter  and  encourage  any  ap- 
proach to  such  Jacobinism  in  literature  at  home  ?  "  We  do  not  forget,*  says 
the  article  on  the  French  Drama  to  which  I  refer,  "  that  crime  an<i  the 

*  [Quarterly  Beview  of  Mardi,  1884,  p.  211.] 
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worst  cause  (sort?)  of  crime,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  domain  of  tragedjr. 
We  do  not  forget  the  ftmilies  of  Atreus  and  Laius,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
mythological  and  historical  tragedies,  in  all  languages — but  most  of  these 
inculcate  moral  lessons — none  of  them  offend  decency — none  of  them  in^lama 
sriminal  passions."  The  distinction  between  the  ancient  dramas  and  the 
yicious  modem  class,  which  my  father  stigmatized,  is  dear  and  broad.  In 
the  former  guilty  passion  is  not  the  immediate  subject  of  the  piece,  or  that 
in  which  the  auditors  are  to  be  interested,  but  the  consequences  and  pmi- 
ishment  of  criminal  acts.  They  do  not  deal  with  low  emotions  at  all,  mudi 
lees  present  them  to  adyantage.  They  represent  sin,  not  as  it  appears  to 
the  sinner  in  its  rise  and  progress,  its  true  lineaments  and  colors  lost  amid 
the  glow  of  excited  feeling ;  but  as  it  appears  after  its  consummation,  liTid, 
ghastly,  and  appalling.  Sin  seemed  beautiful  to  Lucifer,  when  she  was 
bringing  about  his  fidl ;  hideous  and  detestable  after  his  fidl,  when  he  finds 
her  at  Hellgate  and  fails  to  recognize  her  features.  The  ancient  drama 
presents  her  in  the  latter  aspect, — ^not  as  she  showed  herself  in  the  courts 
above.  In  the  Orestean  trilogy  we  are  led  to  regard  with  awful  interest 
the  workings  of  Divine  retribution ;  we  sympathize  with  Olytemnestra  not 
as  the  paramour  of  iEgisthus,  who  seems  only  the  tool  of  her  stern  designs, 
but  as  the  avenger  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  a  child ;  we  sympathize  with 
Orestes  as  the  avenger  of  a  Mber's  murder.  (Edipos  and  Jocasta  are  the 
victims  of  fate ;  to  the  latter  not  one  light  feeling  or  evil  passion  is  imputed ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  dignified  demeanor  under  humili- 
ating circumstances  than  is  assigned  her  in  the  play  of  Sophocles.  We  are 
interested  for  the  former  because  his  misfortunes  exceed  the  measure  of  his 
crimes,  so  fistr  as  they  were  voluntary.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripides  it  is 
the  just  punishment  of  Jason  to  which  attention  is  directed ;  the  Sorceress 
appears  an  avenging  Fury  in  human  form.  These  ancient  dramas  are  staid 
and  solemn  in  their  procedure;  they  present  to  the  mind  awfcdly  significant 
events,  stern  thoughts,  and  elevating  refiections ;  they  have  no  tendency  to 
enervate  and  lower  the  tone  of  feeling.  The  corrupt  drama,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibits  what  is  essentially  base  in  a  form  as  interesting  as  it  can  be 
made  to  assume ;  things  in  themselves  "  rank  and  gross,"  mean  and  con- 
temptible, it  arrays  in  a  glittering  veil  of  sentiment ;  its  power  consists  in 
the  force  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  lowest  and  most  easily  excitable 
parts  of  man's  nature. 

How  far  this  injurious  character  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  play  of  Ber- 
tram readers  will  judge  for  themselves.  That  the  author  erred,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  he  did  err,  unconsciously,  and  considered  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject to  be  quite  within  the  legitimate  range  of  tragedy,  and  justified  by 
precedent,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  that  he  had  talents,  both  as  a  xrrit«r 
and  a  man,  is  not  i«ipugned  either  by  the  critique  itself  or  these  remarks 
upon  it — S.  0.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  pnnished  for  our  faults  by 
incidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these  faults  had  no  share  : 
and  this  I  have  always  felt  the  severest  punishment.  The  wound 
indeed  is  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  hut  the  edges  are  jagged,  and 
there  is  a  dull  imderpain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it  had 
aggravated.  For  there  is  always  a  consolatory  feeling  that  ac- 
companies the  sense  of  a  proportion  between  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents. The  sense  of  Before  and  Ailer  becomes  both  intelligi- 
ble and  intellectual  when,  and  only  when,  we  contemplate  the 
succession  in  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Efilct,  which,  like  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being  and  unity  of  the  one 
power  by  relative  opposites,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  substrcUum 
of  permanence,  of  identity,  and  therefore  of  reality,  to  the  shadowy 
flux  of  Time.  It  is  Eternity  revealing  itself  in  the  ph^snometia 
of  Time  :  and  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  propor- 
tionality and  appropriateness  of  the  Present  to  the  Past,  prove  to 
the  afflicted  Soul,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight 
of  God,  that  it  can  still  recognize  the  eflective  presence  of  a 
Father,  though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmos- 
phere, though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.  And  for  this 
cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind,  and  even  so  organized 
in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all  confusion  is  painful.  It  is  within  the 
experience  of  many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
strange  and  unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  been  more  distressed 
in  mind,  more  wretched,  from  the  fact  of  being  unintelligible  to 
himself  and  others,  than  from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease : 
nay,  that  the  patient  has  received  the  most  solid^comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some  new  symp- 
tom or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined  the  name  and  nature 
of  his  complaint,  and  rendered  it  an  intelligible  efiect  of  an  in- 
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telligible  cause  :  even  though  the  discovery  did  at  the  same  mo« 
ment  preclude  all  hope  of  restoration.  Hence  the  mystic  theolo- 
gians, whose  delusions  -we  may  more  confidently  hope  to  separate 
from  their  actual  intuitions,  when  we  condescend  to  read  their 
works  without  the  presumption  that  whatever  our  fancy  (always 
the  ape,  and  too  often  the  adulterator  and  counterfeit  of  our 
memory)  has  not  made  or  can  not^  make  a  picture  of,  must  be 
nonsense, — Whence,  I  say,  the  Mystics  have  joined  in  representing 
the  state  of  the  reprobate  spirits  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which 
there  is  no  sense  of  reality,  not  even  of  the  pangs  they  are  endur- 
ing— an  eternity  without  time,  and  as  it  were  below  it — God 
present  without  manifestation  of  his  presence.  But  these  are 
depths,  which  we  dare  not  linger  over.  Let  us  turn  to  an  in- 
stance more  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind. 
Here  then,  and  in  this  same  healing  influence  of  Light  and  dis- 
tinct Beholding,  we  may  detect  the  final  cause  of  that  instinct 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  leads,  and  almost  com- 
pels the  Afflicted  to  communicate  their  sorrows.  Hence  too 
flows  the  alleviation  that  results  from  "  opening  out  our  griefs  :" 
which  are  thus  presented  in  distinguishable  forms  instead  of  the 
mist,  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  becomes  magnified  and 
(literally)  enomums.  Gasimir,  in  the  fifth  Ode  of  his  Uiird  Book, 
has  happily*  expressed  this  thought. 

Me  longufl  Bilendi 
Edit  amor,  facilesque  luotus 
HauBit  medullas.    Fugerit  ocyus, 
Simul  negantem  visere  juBseris 
Am'es  amicorumi,  et  loqtmcem 
QuestibuB  evacuariB  iram. 

*  dasaieally  too,  as  ficir  as  oonBists  with  the  allegorizing  fancy  of  the 
modern,  that  still  9iriving  to  project  the  inward,  oontradistinguishes  itself 
from  the  seeming  eaBe  with  which  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  re/leeti  the 
world  without  Gasimir  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of  this 
characteristic  difference. — ^For  his  style  and  diction  are  really  classical :  while 
Cowley,  who  resembles  Gasimir  in  many  respects,  completely  barbarizes  Am 
Latinity,  and  even  his  metre,  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  his  thoughts. 
That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  a  contrary  judgment,  and  have  even 
preferred  Gowley's  Latin  Poems  to  Milton's,  is  a  caprice  that  has,  if  I  mia- 
take  not,  excited  the  surprise  of  all  scholars.  I  was  much  amused  last  sum- 
mer with  the  laughable  af&ight,  with  which  an  Italian  poet  perused  a  pag« 
of  Gowley's  Davideis,  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  first 
ran  through,  and  then  read  aloud,  Milton's  Mantua  and  Ad  Patrem, 
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Olim  querendo  deBinimiis  qaeri, 
IpBoque  flctu  lacryma  perditur  : 
Nee  fortis*  roque,  si  per  omnes 
Cura  Yolat  residetque  ramos. 

Viree  omicis  perdit  in  auribuSi 
Minorque  semper  dividitur  dolor, 
Per  multa  permisBUB  vagari 
Pectora. — 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  for  troubling  my 
readers  with  any  complaints  or  explanations,  with  which,  as 
readers,  they  have  little  or  no  concern.  It  may  suffice  (for  the 
present  at  least)  to  declare,  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  for  so  long  a  period  after  they  had 
been  printed  off)  were  not  connected  with  any  neglect  of  my  own ; 
and  that  they  would  form  an  instructive  comment  on  the  chapter 
concerning  authorship  as  a  trade,  addressed  to  young  men  of 
genius  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  remember  the  ludicrous 
efiect  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  first  sentence  of  an  auto-biog- 
raphy, which,  happily  for  the  writer,  was  as  meagre  in  incidents 
as  it  is  well  possible  for  the  life  of  an  individual  to  be^'*  The 
eventful  life  which  I  am  about  to  record,  from  the  hour  in  which 
I  rose  into  existence  on  this  planet,  &c."  Yet  when,  notwith- 
standing this  warning  example  of  self-importance  before  me,  I  re- 
view my  own  life,  I  can  not  refrain  from  applying  the  same  epi- 
thet to  it,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis — and  no  private 
feeling,  that  afiected  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pub- 
lishing the  same  (for  tmrite  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should  life  and 
leisure  be  granted  me),  if  continued  reflection  should  strengthen 
my  present  belief,  that  my  history  would  add  its  contingent  to  the 
enforcement  of  one  important  truth,  to  wit,  that  we  must  not  only 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  as  our 
neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither  unless  we  lovo  God  above 

both. 

Who  Uyes,  that's  Dot 
Depraved  or  deprayes  f    Who  dies,  VkU  hears 
Not  one  apvm  to  the  grave — of  their friendtf  gift  f\ 

*  Flectitf  or  if  the  metre  had  allowed,  premit  would  have  supported  the 
metaphor  better. 

f  [Itmon  of  Athens.  -Act  i.  sc.  iL  «*  Their  graves"  io  Shakspeare.— 
•B.  0.] 

2b* 
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Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most  true,  that 
three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe  that  I  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world  :  and  now  even  my  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude 
are  mingled  with  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  oflen 
disposed  to  ask, — Have  I  one  friend  ? — ^During  the  many  yean 
which  intervened  between  the  composition  and  the  publication  of 
the  Christabel,  it  became  almost  as  well  known  among  literary 
men  as  if  it  had  been  on  common  sale  ;  the  same  references  were 
made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with  it,  even  to  the  very 
names  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  the  poem.  From  almost  all 
of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  and  from  some  with  whom  I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expressions 
of  admiration  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  to  myself  utterly 
disproportionate  to  a  work,  that  pretended  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  common  Fairy  Tale.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no  merit 
to  my  other  poems,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  have 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  Christabel  and  the  poem  entitled  Love.  Year  after  year, 
and  in  societies  of  the  most  diiierent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated 
to  recite  it :  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  altogether 
diHerent  in  this  respect  from  the  efiect  produced  by  the  occasional 
recitation  of  any  other  poems  I  had  composed. — This  before  the 
publication.  And  since  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  at 
least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of  the  poem,  had  it 
been  the  most  pitiably  below  mediocrity,  as  the  previous  eulogies, 
and  far  more  inexplicable.  This  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  au- 
thors, that  in  their  calculations  on  the  probable  reception  of  a 
poem,  they  must  subtract  to  a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric, 
which  may  have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  panegyric  may 
have  been.  And,  first,  allowances  must  be  made  for  private  en- 
mity, of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  had  perhaps  entertained 
no  suspicion — for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism  ;  secondly  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  order  to  make  it  salable,  in 
consequence  of  which,  if  they  have  no  friends  behind  the  scenes, 
the  chance  must  needs  be  against  them  ;  but  lastly  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feeling,  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer,  especially  if  he  be  at  ono9» 
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a  wanii  admirer  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  calls  forth 
in  the  audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  animal  magne- 
tism, in  which  the  enkindling  reciter,  by  perpetual  comment  of 
looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own  will  and  apprehensive  faculty  to 
his  auditors.  They  live  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of 
his  intellectual  being.  It  is  equally  possible,  though  not  equally 
common,  that  a  reader  lefl  to  himself  should  sink  below  the  poem, 
as  that  the  poem  left  to  itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of 
the  reader. — ^But,  in  ray  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  having  been  gossiped  about,  as  devoted  to  metaphysics, 
and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incomparably  nearer  to  the 
visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and  even  to  the  jargon  of  the  Mystics, 
than  to  the  established  tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever  therefore  ap- 
peared with  my  name  was  condenmed  beforehand,  as  predestined 
metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
me  to  a  gentleman  of  great  influence^  in  the  theatrical  world, 
occurred  the  following  passage : — 

"  O  we  are  querulous  creatures  1    Little  less 
Than  all  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy : 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  make  us  wretched."* 

Aye,  here  now  I  (exclaimed  the  critic)  here  come  Coleridge's  meta- 
physics  !  And  the  very  same  motive  (that  is,  not  that  the  lines 
were  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  our  immense  theatres  ;  but  that 
they  were  metaphysics^)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  spoken  in  an- 
swer to  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his  plea  on  the  circumstance, 
that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. — 

"  What  people  f  How  convened  ?  or,  if  convened, 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 


•  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  p.  414:.--S.  C] 

f  Poor  unlucky  Metaphysics !  and  what  are  they  ?  A  single  sentence 
expresses  the  o^ect,  and  thereby  the  contents  of  this  science. '  TvQOi 
aeavTov : 

Nosce  ie  ipsunit 
Tuque  DeurOy  quantum  lieety  inque  Deo  omnia  noseas. 

Know  thyself:  and  so  shalt  thou  know  God,  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  a 
creature,  and  in  God  all  things. — Surely,  there  is  a  strange — ^nay,  rather  a 
too  natural — ayersion  in  many  to  know  themselves. 
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« 
To  vin  or  wield  them  9    Rather,  O  &r  rather 
Shout  forth  tfiy  titles  to  yon  drcling  moontaioB, 
And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 
Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 
IJnbribed,  shout  back  to  thee,  King  Emerick  I 
By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  power, 
To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 
Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 
In  its  majestic  channel,  as  man's  task 
And  the  true  patriot's  glory  I     In  all  else 
Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 
When  least  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling  crowds 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home, 
To  ehide  and  wonder  at  tiiem,  when  returned."* 

The  second  passag^e  is  in  the  month  of  an  old  and  experienced 
courtier,  betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  most  trusted. 

"  And  yet  Saroltft,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  me. 
Whence  learned  she  this  I — O  she  was  innocent  1 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom  I 
Hie  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Feared  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches. 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 
O  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness. 
Reveals  the^approach  of  eviL"f 

As  therefore  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not  easily  be  monj 
injured  by  an  overt  act  than  it  was  already  in  consequence  of 
the  report,  I  published  a  work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  pro- 
fessedly metaphysical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  first 
annunciation  and  its  appearance ;  it  was  reviewed  therefore 
by  anticipation  with  a  malignity,  so  avowedly  and  exclusively 
personal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented  even  in  the  present  con- 
tempt of  all  common  humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the 
liberty  of  the  press.t     After  hs  appearance,  the  author  of  this 

•  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  p.  408.^.  C]        f  U^  P-  460.— S.  C] 
X  [Political  Essays  by  William  Hazlitt,  p.  1 18  e^  »eq.    "  It  may  be  proper 
to  notice,"  says  a  note  to  the  Essay  on  the  Lay  Sermon,  "  that  this  article 
was  written  before  the  JMsoourse,  which  it  professes  to  criticize,  had  ap- 
peared in  print"    There  is  some  wit  in  this  libel  caricature :  it  is  unlike 
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lampoon  undertook  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and 
under  the  single  condition,  that  he  should  have  written  what  he 
himself  really  thought,  and  have  criticized  the  work  as  he  would 
have  done  had  its  author  been  indifferent  to  him,  I  should  have 
chosen  that  man  myself,  both  from  the  vigor  and  the  originality 

those  portraits  of  my  Father,  scrawled  in  the  dark,  by  enemies,  who  had 
no  sense  of  his  character  and  genius ;  but  looks  like  a  minute  study  from 
life  curiously  distorted  in  every  part,  and  with  every  distortion  enormously 
magnified.  Many  of  these  distortions  are  injurious  falsehoods :  as  for  in- 
stance. •*  He  takes  his  notions  of  religion  from  the  *  suhUme  piety*  of  Qior- 
dano  Bruno,  and  considers  a  belief  in  God  as  a  very  subordinate  question  to 
the  worship  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  Athanasius's  creed  are,  upon  the  same  principle,  much  more  fundamen- 
tal parts  of  the  Christian  religion  than  the  miracles  or  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  makes  the  essence  of  devotion  to  consist  in  Atheism^  the  perfection  of 
morality  in  a  total  disregard  of  consequences.  He  defines  Jaoohinism  to  he 
an  ahetract  attachment  to  Hherty,  truth,  and  justice ;  and  finding  that  this 
principle  has  heen  ahused  and  carried  to  excess,  he  argues  that  Anti-Jac- 
obinism, or  the  abstract  principles  of  despotism,  superstition,  and  oppres 
sion,  are  the  safe,  sure,  and  undeniable  remedy  for  the  former,  and  the  only 
means  of  restoring  liberty,  truth,  and  justice  in  the  world."  (The  italics 
are  mine.)  * 

Any  one  who  compares  this  rhapsody  and  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon 
after  its  appearance,  in  the  Political  Essays,  with  the  article  on  that  pro- 
duction in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  must  see  that  they  are  by  the  same 
hand ;  only  that  the  Soorner  of  the  Edinboro'  is  a  degree  more  cold,  hard, 
and  unrelenting,  than  the  lampooner  of  the  Essays :  to  the  latter,  "  even  as 
it  is,"  S.  T.  Coleridge  "hardly  appears 

Less  than  arch-angel  ruined  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  f 

— ^the  former  keeps  his  glory  well  muffled  up  in  clouds  of  affected  contempt 
and  genuine  political  hatred :  yet  it  beams  through  a  little  in  spite  of  him, 
and  such  abuse  is  more  complimentary  than  many  a  panegyric.  The  re- 
view of  Christabel  (two  sentences  relating  to  the  supposed  authorship  of 
which  are  removed  from  the  text)  shows  its  political  animus  at  the  end. 
After  declaring  that  the  poem  exhibits  "  not  a  ray  of  genius,"  that  no  other 
productions  of  the  Lake  school,  except  the  White  Doe  and  some  of  the  lau- 
reate odes,  is  so  devoid  of  any  "  gleam  of  feeling  or  of  fancy,"  the  writer 
indignantly  exclaims,  **  Must  we  then  be  doomed  to  hear  such  a  mixture  of 
raving  and  drivling,  extolled  as  the  work  of  a  *  wild  and  original  genius^* 
simply  because  Mr.  C.  has  now  and  then  written  fine  verses,  and  a  brother 
poet  chooses,  in  his  milder  mood,  to  laud  him  from  courtesy  or  from  inter- 
est f  Are  such  panegyrics  to  be  echoed  by  the  mean  tools  of  a  political 
&ction,  because  they  relate  to  one  whose  daily  prose  is  understood  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  all  that  courtiers  think  should  be  supported  T 
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of  his  mind,  and  from  his  particular  acuteness  in  Bpeculative 
reasoning,  before  all  others. — I  remembered  CaiuUus's  lines, 

Desine  de  quoqimm  quicquam  bene  vcUe  mereri, 

Aut  aliquem  fieri  posse  putore  pium. 
Omnia  siiut  ingrata :  nihil  fecisse  benigne  est : 

Immo,  etiam  taadet,  tiedet  obestque  magis ; 
TJt  mi^^i,  quern  nemo  gravius  nee  acerbius  nrget, 

Quam  modo  qui  me  unum  atque  unicorn  aniicum  habuit 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I  read  this 
rhapsody  of  predetermined  insult,  had  the  rhapsodist  himself  for 
its  whole  and  sole  object.* 

Who  the  partisans  were  that  exerted  themselves  to  cram  my  FcUher't  non- 
wnH  and  bad  poetry  "  down  the  throats  of  all  the  loyal  and  well  affected," 
it  would  be  hard  to  discover, 

And  much  like  Samson's  riddle,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  sit. 

Many  a  fierce  article  may  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  wild  ass  of  criticism, 
till  it  lifts  up  the  beak  and  daws  of  the  political  satirist,  and  thus  shows 
itself  to  be  a  sort  of  hippogriffi— S.  C]  • 

•  "  Mr,  Coleridge' $  DeecripHon  of  a  Green  FuUT 

[With  these  words  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  announces  and  holds  up  to 
ridicule  the  following  passage  from  the  notes  to  the  Lay  Sermon.  Alter 
the  quotation  he  concludes  with :  "  This  will  do.  It  is  weU  observed  by 
Hobbes,  that '  it  is  by  words  only  that  a  man  beeometh  excellently  wise  or 
excellently  foolish.'" 

*'  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on  which  my 
eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  soothing  chapters,  in  which  there  is  no 
lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  anguish.  For  never  can  I 
look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without  a  feeling  similar  to 
that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that  has  fed  itself  asleep  at 
its  mother's  bosom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange  dream  of  obscure  yet  happy 
sensations.  The  same  tender  and  genial  pleasure  takes  possession  of  me^ 
and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and  drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  melan- 
choly, by  the  same  whispered  remoustranoe,  and  made  restless  by  a  similar 
impulse  of  aspiration.  It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said  to  herself :  From  this 
state  hast  thou  fiEillen !  Such  shouldst  thou  still  become,  thy  self  all  per- 
meable to  a  holier  power  1  thy  self  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own 
transparency,  as  the  accidental  and  dividuous  in  this  quiet  and  harmonious 
object  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature ;  to  that  life  and  light  of 
nature,  I  say,  which  shines  in  every  plant  and  flower,  even  as  the  trans- 
mitted power,  love  and  wisdom  of  Gk>d  over  all  fills,  and  shines  through, 
nature  I  But  what  the  plant  is  by  an  act  not  its  own  and  unoonsdously-— 
that  must  thou  make  thyself  to  become — ^must  by  prayer  and  by  a  watch* 
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I  refer  to  this  review  at  present  in  consequence  of  information 
having  been  given  me,  that  the  innuendo  of  my  "potential  infi- 
delity," grounded  on  one  passage  of  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  has 
been  received  and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  credence,  of 
which  I  can  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  calumny.  I  give 
the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  sermon,  premising  only  that  I 
was  speaking  exclusively  of  miracles  worked  for  the  outward 
senses  of  men.  *'  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exer- 
cised in  and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  miraculous- 
ly appealed  to.  Reason  ajnd  Religion  are  their  own  evidence. 
The  natural  sun  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual.  Ere 
he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil,  he 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping  vapors  of  the 
night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the  minister  of 
its  own  purification ;  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation  of  the 
light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception." 

"  Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  with  the 
came  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples  re- 
corded, in  the  inspired  writings,  render  miracles  superfluous ;  and 
if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  under 

fnl  and  Tinresietiiig  spirit,  join  at  least  with  the  preyentive  and  asristing 
grace  t^)  make  thyself,  in  that  light  of  conscience  which  inflameth  not,  and 
with  that  knowledge  which  puffeth  not  up  T    pp.  267-8.— ed.  1889. 

I  can  not  help  thinking  how  Mr.  Hazlitt  (if  Mr.  C.  was  right  in  ascribing 
the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  Edinborgh  Review  to  his  pen)  must 
have  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thus  oonduded  his  article,  at  the  anticipated 
gullibility  of  his  readers,  who,  if  the  Northern  Oracle  had  cried  out  in  de- 
rision at  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  would  straightway  have  begun  to  throw 
stones  at  the  statue.  For  ^  in  his  heart  admired,  as  he  has  eloquently 
described,  the  poetic  fervor  of  my  Father's  mind,  so  characteristically  dis- 
played in  this  excerpt,  which  seems  to  me  as  emblematic  of  the  soft,  rich, 
radiant  imagination  of  its  author  as  the  red-hot  cones  of  the  city  of  Dis  are 
emblematic  of  the  fiery  genius  of  Dante.  And  in  Am  only  the  wHl  was 
wanting  to  appreciate  the  tetue  of  the  passage ;  for  surely  it  conveys  sound 
sense,  as  true  poetry  ever  does,  and  teaches  the  highest  doctrine  of  the  spirit 
in  language  not  unworthy  of  such  a  theme.  True  enough  it  is  that  by  words 
a  man  becometh  excellently  wise  or  excellently  foolish ;  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  one  thing  in  which  the  power  of  folly  in  words  is  more  thoroughly 
manifested,  than  in  that  sort  of  designing  shallowness  and  clever,  crafty 
superficiality,  ossumed  for  the  sake  of  sneering  depreciation,  and  even  of 
insidious  defamation,  of  which  this  review  of  the  Lav  Sermon  is  a  notable 
specimen. — S,  0.] 
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pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and  merit 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like 
occasion."* 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes  both  the  historical  truth  and  the 
necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly  and  frequently  asserted. 
"  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  (that  is,  relatively  to  the  signs 
and  wonders,  witi;  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
stately  pillars  of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  not  the  foundation  /"t 
Instead,  therefore,  of  defendii^g  myself,  which  I  could  easily  efiect 
by  a  series  of  passages,  expressing  the  same  opinion,  from  the 
Fathers  and  the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  Revolution rJ  shall  merely  state  what  my  belief 
is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of  Christianity.  1.  Its  consis- 
tency with  right  Reason,  I  consider  as  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple — ^the  common  area,  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The 
miracles,  with  and  through  which  that  Religion  was  first  revealed 
and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the  portal 
of  the  temple.  3.  The  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of 
each  believer  of  its  exceeding  desirabieness — ^the  experience,  that 
he  needs  something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  that  the 
redemption  and  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are  tohat 
he  needs — this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  the  spiritual 
Edifice.  With  the  strong  a  priori  probability  that  flows  in  from 
1  and  3  on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt.  But, 
4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical  conformity  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Gospel — ^it  is  the  opening  eye  ;  the  dawning 
light ;  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  growth ;  the 
blessedness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated 
as  sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without 
Christ ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the 
consolation  that  meets  it  iirom  above  ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of 
the  principal  in  the  warfare  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and 
long-suffering  of  the  uninterested  ally  ; — in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual 
trial  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  results, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  the  faith  itself  is  the  com- 
pleting key-stone.  In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  Christianity, 
a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian,  and  this  is  thf  seeming  argU' 

•  [First  Lay  Sermon,  L  pp.  441,  442.— S.  C.J 
t  [Note  A,  to  first  L.  S.,  L  p.  471.— S.  C] 
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mentu/m  in  drctdo,  incident  to  all  spiritual  Trutn3^i|^^Qns  of 
ject  not  presentable  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  Spac 
long  as  we  attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Under- 
standing what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming.  Do 
the  toiU  of  my  Father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether  lam  of  God.* 
These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have  been  and  still  to  be,  for 
the  world,  for  the  whole  Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  neces- 
sary :  but  at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  born  in 
Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth  evidences 
to  be  the  most  operative,  not  as  superseding  but  as  involving  a 
glad,  undoubting  faith  in  the  two  former.  Credidi,  ideoque  in 
tellexi,  appears  to  me  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Re 
ligion,  even  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent  of 
Sanctiiication,  and  not  its  consequent  All  spiritual  predicates 
may  be  construed  indifferently  as  modes  of  Action  or  as  states  of 
Being.  Thus  Holiness  and  Blessedness  are  the  same  idea,  now 
seen  in  relation  to  act  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief 
which  has  been  yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  '•  potential  infidel- 
ity," I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with  which  I  have 
avowed  my  doubts,  whether  the  heavy  interdict,  imder  which 
the  name  of  Benedict  Spinoza  lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole  or  to 
the  whole  extent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I 
could  find  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral,  which 
are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students  of  theology  in  our 
established  schools,  a  few  passages  as  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  com- 
pletely accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  the  following  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics.  Deinde  quo  mens  hoc  amore  divinjo,  seu  beatitudine 
magis  gaudet,  eo  plus  intelligit,  hoc  est,  eo  m>ajorem  in  affectus 
Ihohet  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ab  affectibus^  qui  mali  sunt,  pati- 
tw ;  atque  adeo  ex  eo,  quod  mens  hoc  amore  divmo,  seu  beati- 
tudine gaudetf  potestatem  habet  libidines,  co6rcendi;  et  quia 
humana  potentia  ad  coercendos  affectus  in  solo  intellectu  cmi- 
sistit ;  ergo  nemo  beatitudine  gaudct,  quia  affectus  co6rcuit, 
sed  contra  potestas  libidines  coercendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur. \ 
With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shamelessly  asserted 
that  I  have  denied  them  to  be  Christians.  God  forbid !  Fox 
how  should  I  know,  what  the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what 

*  [John  vii.  17.— S.  C] 

f  [Eth%ee%  Par%  v,    J)e  Libertaie  humaruL—Q.  0.] 
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q%Mn^j0/0tll^StY^T  in  the  understanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
:  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the  whole  moral 
being  in  any  one  individual  ?  Never  will  God  reject  a  soul  that 
sincerely  loves  him  :  be  his  speculative  opinions  what  they  may : 
and  whether  in  any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  un- 
belief, or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of  God, 
God  can  only  know. — But  this  I  have  said,  and  shall  continue 
to  say  :  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  I  believe  to  con- 
stitute the  truth  in  Christ,  be  Christianity,  then  Unitariantsw*  is 
not,  and  vice  versa :  and  that,  in  speaking  theologically  and  im- 
personally^  i.  e.  of  Psilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as  schemes 
of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuals,  who  profess  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  absurd  to  use  a  difierent  language  aa 
long  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  can 
not  properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel  no  of- 
fence if  a  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me,  any  more  than  if 
he  were  to  say,  that  two  and  two  being  four,  four  and  four  must 
be  eight. 

clA74  PpOTUV 
rhv  fitv  Keveo^povtg  aix<u 

rbv  (J'  ai  Karafiefu^ivT'  dyav 

laxOv  olxetov  tzapea^T^ev  koXuv, 

X^i'P^C  l^wv  diriaatjf  Ovfib^  aroXfio^  iuv,* 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my  defence — 
and  0  !  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well  as  my  Literary  Life 
might  conclude  I— the  unquenched  desire  I  mean,  not  without 
the  consciousness  of  having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young 
minds,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scomers,  by 
showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  lit- 
urgy and  homilies  of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by 
human  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows 
link  by  necessary  consequence ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the 
ken  of  Reason  only  where  the  eye  of  Reason  has  reached  its  own 
horizon  ;  and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its  continuation :  even  as 
the  day  soflcns  away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight, 
hushed  and  breathless,  steals  into  the  darkness.  It  is  night, 
sacred  night !  the  upraised  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven 
which  manifests  itself  alone  :  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 

*  [Pindar,  Nem.  Carm.  xi.  L  87.— S.  C] 
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on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though  suns  of 
other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady  and  collected  in 
its  pure  act  of  inward  Adoration  to  the  great  I  AM,  and  to 
the  filial  Word  that  re-affirmeth  it  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
whose  3horal  echo  is  the  universe. 

BEIlt  MONSi^  J  OS  A. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SI/PPLEMENT 

TO  THE  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERA»IA. 

BY  THE  LATE  H.  N.  OOLEBIDaE,  ESQ.,  H.A. 


OHAPTEE   I. 

[1112  to  1791.] 

While  here,  thoa  fed'st  upon  etheieel  beung, 
As  If  thoa  had'st  not  a  terrestrial  birth  ;— 
Beyond  material  objects  was  tby  sight ; 
In  the  cloads  woven  was  thy  Incld  robe  I 
JSh  t  who  eon  UU  kow  littU  far  this  sphere 
That^ame  wuJUted  of  emfjfrtal  fire  I* 

Samuel  Tatlob  Colebtdge  was  the  yonngest  child  of  the  Reverend 
John  Coleridge,  Ohaplain-Priest  and  Vicar  of  the  Pariah  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar, 
or  King's  School,  as  it  is  called,  founded  by  Henry  YIH.  in  that  town. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Ann  Bowdon.  He  was  born  at  Ot- 
tery on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  "  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon," as  his  father,  the  Vicar,  has,  with  rather  unusual  particularity, 
entered  it  in  the  register. 

John  Coleridge,  who  was  born  in  1719,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,!  was  a  country  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  a  profound  Hebraist,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
day,  an  accomplished  mathematician.  He  was  on  terms  of  literary 
friendship  with  Samuel  Badcock,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
rendered  material  assistance  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  well-known  crit- 
ical works.  Some  curious  papers  on  theological  and  antiquarian  sub- 
jects appear  with  his  signature  in  the  early  numbers  of  The  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine,  between  the  years  1745  and  1780 ;  almost  all  of 

*  [From  a  Sonnet  To  Coleridge  by  Sir  Egerton  Bridges— written  16th  Feb.  1837r-B.  C] 
t  [He  was  matriculated  at  Sidney  a  sizar  on  the  18th  of  March,  1748,  but  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  taken  any  degree  at  the  Unlfersity.— 9.  C 
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which  have  been  inserted  in  the  interesting  volumes  of  Selections 
made  several  years  ago  from  that  work.  In  1768  he  published  mis- 
cellaneous Dissertations  arising  from  the  I7th  and  16th  chapters  of  tho 
Book  of  Judges ;  in  which  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  attempt  is 
made  tq  relieve  the  character  of  Micah  from  the  charge  of  idolatry 
ordinarily  brought  against  it ;  and  in  1772  appeared  a  ^^  Critical  Latin 
Grammar,^*  which  his^  son  called  ^^  his  best  work,"  and  which  is  not 
wholly  unknown  even  now  to  the  inquisitive  by  the  proposed  substi- 
tution of  the  terms  "prior,  possessive,  attributive,  posterior,  interjec- 
tive,  and  quale-quare-quidditivo,"  for  the  vulgar  names  of  the  cases. 
This  little  Grammar,  however,  deserves  a  philologer^s  perusal,  and  is 
indeed  in  many  respects  a  very  valuable  work  in  its  kind.  He  also 
published  a  Latin  Exercise  Book,  and  a  Sermon.  His  school  was  cel- 
ebrated, and  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  generation,  be- 
longing to  the  south  and  east  parts  of  Devon,  had  been  his  pupils. 
Judge  BuUer  was  one.  The  amiable  character  and  personal  eccen- 
tricities of  this  excellent  man  are  not  yet  forgotten  amongst  some  of 
the  elders  of  the  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  the  latter,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  died  suddenly  in 
the  month  of  October,  1781,  after  riding  to  Ottery  from  Plymouth,  to 
which  latter  place  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  son 
Francis,  as  a  midshipman,  for  India. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  1797,  S.  T.  Coleridge  commenced  a  series 
of  Letters  to  his  friend  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  in  which  he  pro|K)sed  to  give  an  account  of  his 
life  up  to  that  time.  Five  only  were  written,  and  unfortunately  they 
stop  short  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  series  will  properly 
find  a  place  here. 


TO  MR  POOLR 

"Mt  deab  Poole, 

"  I  could  inform  the  dullest  author  how  he  might  write  an  in- 
teresting book.  Let  him  relate  the  events  of  his  own  life  with  hon- 
esty, not  disguising  the  feelings  that  accompanied  them.  I  never  yet 
read  even  a  Methodist's  *  Experience'  in  the  Gospel  Magazine  without 
receiving  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  I  should  almost  despair  of 
that  man  who  could  peruse  the  Life  of  John  Woolman  without  an 
amelioration  of  heart.  As  to  my  Life,  it  has  all  the  charms  of  va- 
riety,— ^high  life  and  low  life,  vices  and  virtues,  great  folly  and  some 
wisdom.  However,  what  I  am  depends  on  what  I  have  been; 
and  you,  my  best  friend,  have  a  right  to  the  narration.  To  me  the 
task  will  be  a  nsefril  one.  It  will  renew  and  deepen  my  reflections  on 
the  past ;  and  it  will  perhaps  make  yon  behold  with  no  unforgiving 
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or  impatient  eye  those  weaknesses  and  defects  in  my  character,  which 
BO  many  untoward  circumstances  have  concurred  in  planting  there. 

"  My  family  on  my  Mother's  side  can  be  traced  np,  I  know  not  how 
&r.  The  Bowdons  inherited  a  good  farm  and  house  thereon  in  the 
Exmoor  country^  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  been  told ;  and 
to  my  knowledge  they  have  inherited  nothing  better  since  that  time. 
My  Grandfather  was  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  considerable  woollen 
trader  in  Southmolton ;  so  that  I  suppose,  when  the  time  comes,  1 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  3an»-^ulotte  without  much  opposition. 
My  Father  received  a  better  education  than  the  rest  of  his  family  in 
consequence  of  his  own  exertions,  not  of  his  superior  advantages. 
When  he  was  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  Grandfather,  by  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  My  Father  re- 
ceived the  half  of  his  last  crown  and  his  blessing,  and  walked  off  to 
seek  his  fortune.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  he  sate  him 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  overwhelmed  wlfh  painM  thoughts 
that  he  wept  audibly.  A  gentleman  passed  by  who  knew  him,  and, 
inquiring  into  his  sorrow,  took  him  home  and  gave  him  the  means  of 
maintaining  himself  by  placing  him  in  a  school.  At  this  time  he 
commenced  being  a  severe  and  ardent  student.  He  married  his  first 
wife  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  all  now  alive.  While  his  first 
wife  lived,  having  scraped  up  money  enough,  he  at  the  age  of  twenty 
walked  to  Cambridge,  entered  himself  at  Sidney  OoUege,  distinguished 
himself  in  Hebrew  and  Mathematics,  and  might  have  had  a  fellowship 
if  he  had  not  been  married.  He  returned  and  settled  as  a  school- 
master in  Southampton,  where  his  wife  died.  In  1760  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chaplain-Priest  and  Master  of  the  School  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  and  removed  to  that  place ;  and  in  August,  1760,  Mr.  BuUer, 
the  father  of  the  present  Judge,  procured  for  him  the  living  from 
Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst.  By  my  Mother,  his  second  wife,  he  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  I  am  the  youngest,  bom  October  20th,*  1772. 

^^  These  facts  I  received  from  my  Mother ;  but  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  fill  them  up  by  any  further  particulars  of  times,  or  places,  or  names. 
Here  I  shall  conclude  my  first  Letter,  because  I  can  not  pledge  myself 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  and  I  will  not  therefore  mingle  it 
with  that  for  the  truth  of  which,  in  the  minutest  parts,  I  shall  hold 
myself  responsible.  You  must  regard  this  Letter  as  a  first  chapter 
devoted  to  dim  traditions  of  times  too  remote  to  be  pierced  by  the 
eye  of  investigation. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Feb.  17»r.   Monday.  " B. T.  Oolkbidg»." 

•  A  mktake. 
VOL.  nL  2  0 
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II. 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

^  Mt  dbajb  Pools, 

"My  Father  (Vicar  of,  and  Schoolmaster  at,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Devon)  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  well  versed  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  published,  or  rather  attempted  to 
publish,  several  works : — Ist,  MisceUanoous  Dissertations  arising  from 
the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges ;  2d,  SententicB  Ex- 
cerpUB^  for  the  use  of  his  own  School ;  and  8d,  his  best  work,  a  (Crit- 
ical Latin  Grammar,  in  the  Preface  to  which  he  proposes  a  bold  inno- 
vation in  the  names  of  the  cases.  My  Father^s  new  nomenclature 
was  not  Hkely  to  become  popular,  although  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
both  sonorous  and>ezpressive.  Exempli  gratia^  he  calls  the  ablative 
case  ^  the  quare-quale-quidditive  case  P  He  made  the  world  his  con- 
fidant with  respect  to  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  the  world  seems 
to  have  kept  the  secret  very  feuthfully.  His  various  works,  uncut, 
unthumbed,  were  preserved  free  from  all  pollution  in  the  family  ar- 
chives, where  thqy  may  still  be  for  any  thing  that  I  know.  This  piece 
of  good  luck  promises  to  be  hereditary ;  for  all  my  compositions  have 
the  sam^emiable  home-staying  propensity.  The  truth  is,  my  Father 
was  not  a  first-rate  genius ;  he  was,  however,  ^  first-rate  Christian, 
which  is  much  better.  I  need  not  detain  you  with  his  character.  In 
learning,  good-heartedness,  absentness  of  mind,  and  excessive  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  he  was  a  perfect  Parson  Adams. 

"  My  Mother  was  an  admirable  economist,  and  managed  exclusively. 
My  eldest  brother^s  name  was  John.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service ;  a  successAil  officer  aad  a  brave  one,  as  I 
have  heard.  He  died  in  India  in  1786.  My  second  brother,  William, 
went  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  died  a  clergyman  in  1780, 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  intended  marriage.  My  brother  James  has  been 
in  the  army  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  mai^ried  a  woman  of  for- 
tune, one  of  the  old  Duke  family  of  Otterton  in  Devon.  Edward,  the 
wit  of  the  family,  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  is  now  a  clergy- 
man. George  also  went  to  Pembroke.  He  is  in  orders  likewise,  and 
now  has  the  same  School,  a  very  flourishing  one,  which  my  Father 
had.  He  is  a  man  of  reflective  mind  and  elegant  talent.  He  possesaee 
learning  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  family,  excepting  myself. 
His  manners  are  grave,  and  hued  over  with  a  tender  sadness.  Li  liia 
moral  character  he  approaches  every  way  nearer  to  perfection  than 
any  man  I  ever  yet  knew.  He  is  worth  us  all.  Luke  Herman  was 
a  surgeonf  a  severe  student,  and  a  good  man.    He  died  in  1700,  leav- 
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ing  one  child,  a  lovely  boy,  still  alive.*  My  only  sister,  Ann,  died  at 
twenty-one,  a  little  after  my  brother  Lu^e : — 

Rest,  gentle  Shade  t  and  wait  thy  Makers  wUI ; 
Then  rise  onchangM,  and  be  an  angel  atlll ! 

Franois-Synderoombe  went  ont  to  India  as  a  midshipman,  under  Ad- 
miral Graves.  He  aocidentally  met  his  brother  John  on  board  ship 
abroad,  who  took  him  ashore,  and  procured  him  a  commission  in  the 
Company ^s  army.  He  died  in  1792,  aged  twenty-one,  a  Lieutenant, 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  excessive  fatigue  at  and  after 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  storming  of  a  hill  fort,  during  all 
which  his  conduct  had  been  so  gallant  that  his  Commanding  Officer 
particularly  noticed  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch,  which 
my  Mother  now  has.  All  my  brothers  are  remarkably  handsome ; 
but  they  were  as  inferior  to  Francis  as  I  am  to  them.  He  went  by 
the  name  of '  the  handsome  Coleridge.'  The  tenth  and  last  child  was 
Samuel  Taylor,  the  subject  and  author  of  these  Epistles. 

"  From  October,  1772  to  October,  1778.  Baptized  Samuel  Taylor, 
my  Godfather's  name  being  Samuel  Taylor,  Esquire.  I  had  another 
called  Evans,  and  two  Godmothers,  both  named  Munday. 

"  From  October,  1778  to  October,  1774.  In  this  year  I  was  care 
lessly  left  by  my  nurse,  ran  to  the  fire,  and  pulled  out  a  live  coal,  and 
burned  myself  dreadfully.  While  my  hand  was  being  drest  by  Mr, 
Young,  I  spoke  for  the  first  time  (so  my  Mother  informs  me)  and 
said,  "  Nasty  Dr.  Young  I"  The  snatching  at  fire,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  my  first  words  expressing  hatred  to  professional  men — are 
they  at  all  ominous  ?  This  year  I  went  to  school.  My  Schoolmistress, 
the  very  image  of  Shenstone's,  was  named  Old  Dame  Key.  She  was 
nearly  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  Prom  October,  1774  to  1776.  I  was  inoculated ;  which  I  mention, 
because  I  distinctly  remember  it,  and  that  my  eyes  were  bound ;  at 
which  I  manifested  so  much  obstinate  indignation,  that  at  last  they 
removed  the  bandage,  and  unafirighted  I  looked  at  the  lancet,  and 
suffered  the  scratch.  At  the  close  of  this  year  I  could  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible. 

"  Here  I  shall  end,  because  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  all  as- 
sisted to  form  my  particular  mind ; — ^the  first  three  years  had  nothing 
in  them  that  seems  to  relate  to  it. 

"  God  bless  you  and  your  sincere 

"  Sunday,  March,  1797."  "  S.  T.  Colkbidoe." 

A  letter  from  Francis  S.  Coleridge  to  his  sister  has  been  preserved 

*  William  Hart  Oolerldge,  the  present  Bishop  ofBarbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Tdanda. 
[He  waa  appointed  to  that  See  in  1834,  retired  ()roin  It  In  1843 ;  has  lately  accepted  the 
Wardonahip  of  St.  Augualine's  Ck>llege,  Canterboiy.— S.  C] 
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in  ihe  family,  in  whioh  a  particular  aooonnt  is  given  of  the  oliance 
meeting  of  tiie  two  brotiiers  in  India,  mentioned  shortiy  in  the  pre- 
ceding Letter.  There  is  something  so  touching  and  romantic  in  the 
incident  that  the  Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  insertion  of  the 
original  narrative  here. 

"Deab  Nanot, 

*^  You  are  very  right,  I  have  neglected  my  absent  friends,  but  do 
not  think  I  have  forgot  them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  imgrateful  in 
me  if  I  did  not  write  to  them. 

"  You  may  be  sure,  Nancy,  I  thank  Providence  for  bringing  about 
that  meeting,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  good  fortune  and 
happiness,  which  I  now  in  fulness  eiy  oy.  It  was  an  affectionate  meet- 
ing, and  I  will  inform  you  of  the  particulars.  There  was  in  our  ship 
one  Captain  Mordannt,  who  had  been  in  India  before,  when  we  came 
to  Bombay.  Finding  a  number  of  his  friends  there  he  went  often 
ashore.  The  day  before  the  Fleet  sailed  he  desired  one  Captain  Welsh 
to  go  aboard  with  him,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  your  brother's. 
"  I  will,"  said  Welsh,  "  and  will  write  a  note  to  Coleridge  to  go  with 
us."  Upon  this  Captain  Mordaunt,  recollecting  me,  said  there  was  a 
young  midshipman,  a  favorite  of  Captain  Hicks,  of  that  name  on 
board.  Upon  that  they  agreed  to  inform  my  brother  of  it,  Vhich 
they  did  soon  afler,  and  all  three  came  on  board.  I  was  then  in  the 
lower  deck,  atd,  though  you  won't  believe  it,  I  was  sitting  on  a  gun 
and  thinking  of  my  brother,  that  is,  whether  I  should  ever  see  or  hear 
any  thing  of  him  ;  when  seeing  a  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  sent  to 
inform  me  of  my  brother's  being  on  board,  I  got  up  off  the  gun :  but 
instead  of  telling  me  about  my  brother,  he  told  me  that  Captain  Hickp 
was  very  angry  with  me,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  Captain  Hicks  had 
always  been  a  Father  to  me,  and  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own 
child.  I  therefore  went  up  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant's apartments,  when  a  gentieman  took  hold  of  my  hand.  I  did 
not  mind  him  at  first,  but  looked  round  for  the  Captain ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman still  holding  my  hand,  I  looked,  and  what  was  my  surprise, 
when  I  saw  him  too  full  to  speak,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  Whether 
crying  is  catching  I  know  not,  but  I  began  a  crying  too,  though  I  did 
not  know  the  reason,  till  he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  told  me  he 
was  my  brother,  and  then  I  found  I  was  paying  nature  her  tribute, 
for  I  believe  I  never  cried  so  much  in  my  life.  There  is  a  saying  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  I  remember  very  well,  viz. — sudden  joy,  like  grief, 
confounds  at  first.  We  directly  went  ashore,  having  got  my  discharge, 
and  having  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Captain  Hicks,  I  left  the 
ship  for  good  and  all." 

*^  My  situation  in  the  army  is  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  Ensigns, 
and  before  you  get  this  must  in  all  probability  be  a  Lieutenant.  How 
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many  changes  there  have  been  in  my  life,  and  what  lucky  ones  they 
have  been,  and  how  yonng  I  am  still !  I  must  be  seven  years  older 
before  I  can  properly  style  myself  a  man,  and  what  a  number  of 
ofScers  do  I  command,  who  are  old  enough  to  be  my  Father  al- 
ready!'"       ♦        ♦        ♦        *        * 


m. 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

"  Mt  deabbst  Poolb,  October  9<A,  1797. 

"  From  March  to  October — ^a  long  silence !  But  it  is  possible  that 
I  may  have  been  preparing  materials  for  future  Letters,  and  the  time 
can  not  be  considered  as  altogether  subtracted  from  you. 

"  From  October,  1775,  to  October,  1778.  These  three  years  I  con- 
tinued at  the  Reading  School,  because  I  was  too  little  to  be  trusted 
among  my  Father's  school-boys.  After  breakfast  I  had  a  halfpenny 
given  me,  with  which  I  bought  three  cakes  at  the  baker's  shop  dose 
by  the  school  of  my  old  mistress ;  and  these  were  my  dinner  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  I  used  to  dine  at  home,  and 
wallowed  in  a  beef  and  pudding  dinner.  I  am  remarkably  fond  of 
beans  and  bacon :  and  this  fondness  I  attribute  to  my  Father's  giving 
me  a  penny  for  having  eaten  a  large  quantity  of  beans  on  Saturday. 
For  the  other  bojrs  did  not  like  them,  and,  as  it  was  an  economic  food, 
my  Father  thought  my  attachment  to  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He 
was  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  was  my  Mother's  darling :  in  consequence 
whereof  I  was  very  miserable.  For  Molly,  who  had  nursed  my 
brother  Francis,  and  was  immoderately  fond  of  him,  hated  me  because 
my  Mother  took  more  notice  of  me  than  of  Frank ;  and  Frank  hated 
me  because  my  Mother  gave  me  now  and  then  a  bit  of  cake  when  he 
had  none,-— quite  forgetting  that  for  one  bit  of  cake  which  I  liad,  and 
he  had  not,  he  had  twenty  sops  in  the  pan,  and  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  sugar  on  them,  from  Molly,  from  whom  I  received  only 
thumps  and  ill  names. 

"  So  I  became  fretful^  and  timorous,  and  a  tell-tale ;  and  the  school- 
boys drove  me  from  play,  and  were  always  tormenting  me.  And 
hence  I  took  no  pleasure  in  boyish  sports,  but  read  incessantly.  I 
read  through  all  gilt-cover  little  books  that  could  be  had  at  that  time, 
and  likewise  all  the  uncovered  tales  of  Tom  Hickathrift,  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer,  and  the  like.  And  I  used  to  lie  by  the  waU,  and  mope ; 
and  my  spirits  used  to  come  upon  me  suddenly,  and  in  a  flood ; — and 
then  I  was  accustomed  to  run  up  and  down  the  churchyard,  and  act 
over  again  all  I  had  been  reading  on  the  docks,  the  nettles,  and  the 
rank  grass.  At  six  years  of  age  I  remember  to  have  read  Belisarins, 
Bobinson  Omsoe,  and  Philip  Quarles ;  and  then  I  found  tlie  Arabian 
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Nights'  Entertainments,  one  tale  of  which  (the  tale  of  a  man  who  was 
oompelied  to  seek  for  a  pure  virgin),  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me  (I  had  read  it  in  the  evening,  while  my  mother  was  at  her  needle), 
that  I  was  haunted  hy  spectres,  whenever  I  was  in  the  dark :  and  I 
distinctly  recoLeot  the  anxious  and  fearful  eagerness,  with  which  I 
used  to  watch  the  window  where  the  hook  lay,  and  when  the  sun  came 
upon  it,  I  would  seize  it,  carry  it  hy  the  wall,  and  hask,  and  read. 
My  father  found  out  the  effect  which  these  hooks  had  produced,  and 
hurned  them. 

"  So  I  hecame  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indisposition  to  all  hodily 
activity ;  and  I  was  fretful,  and  inordinately  passionate ;  and  as  I 
could  not  play  at  any  thing,  and  was  slothful,  I  was  despised  and  hated 
hy  the  hoys :  and  because  I  could  read  and  spell,  and  had,  I  may  truly 
say,  a  memory  and  understanding  forced  into  almost  unnatural  ripe- 
ness, I  was  flattered  and  wondered  at  by  all  Xhe  old  women.  And  so  - 
I  became  very  vain,  and  despised  most  of  the  boys  that  were  at  all 
near  my  own  age,  and  before  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  a  eJuMracUr. 
Sensibility,  imagination,  vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter 
contempt  for  almost  all  who  traversed  the  orbit  of  my  understanding, 
were  even  then  prominent  and  manifest. 

"  From  October,  1778,  to  1779.  That  which  I  began  to  be  from 
three  to  six,  I  continued  to  be  from  six  to  nine.  In  this  year  I  was 
admitted  into  the  Grammar  School,  and  soon  outstripped  all  of  my 
age.  I  had  a  dangerous  putrid  fever  this  year.  My  brother  G«orge 
lay  ill  of  the  same  fever  in  the  next  room.  My  poor  brother,  Franois, 
I  remember,  stole  up  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary,  and  sat  by 
my  bedside,  and  read  Pope's  Homer  to  me.  Frank  had  a  violent  love 
of  beating  me ;  but  whenever  that  was  superseded  by  any  humor  or 
circumstances,  he  was  always  very  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  regard 
me  with  a  strilnge  mixture  of  admiration  and  contempt.  Strange  it 
was  not,  for  he  had  books,  and  loved  climbing,  fighting,  playing,  and 
robbing  orchards,  to  distraction. 

"My  Mother  relates  a  story  of  me,  which  I  repeat  here,  because  it 
must  be  reckoned  as  my  first  piece  of  wit. — ^During  my  fever,  I  asked 
why  Lady  Korthoote,  our  neighbor,  did  not  come  and  see  me.  My 
Mother  said  she  was  afraid  of  catching  the  fever.  I  was  piqued,  and 
answered,  ^  Ahl  Mammal  the  four  Angels  round  my  bed  a'n't afraid 
of  catching  it  I'  I  suppose  you  know  the  old  prayer : — 

*  Matthew,  Hark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Blen  the  bed  that  I  Ue  on  I— 
Four  good  Angela  round  me  epread, 
Two  at  my  feet  and  two  at  my  head.' 

TbSB  prayer  I  said  nightly,  and  most  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  it. 
Frequently  have  I  (half-awake  and  half-asleep ;  my  body  diseased, 
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and  feyered  by  my  imagination) — seen  armiee  of  ngly  things  bursting 
in  upon  me,  and  these  four  Angels  keeping  them  off. 
^^  In  my  next  I  shall  carry  on  my  life  to  my  Father^s  death. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Poole, 

"  And  yonr  affeotionate, 

"S.  T.  OOLKBIDOK." 

In  a  note  written  in  after-life  Mr.  Coleridge  speaks  of  this  period 
of  his  life  in  the  following  terms : 

'*  Being  the  yonngeet  child,  I  possibly  inherited  the  weakly  state 
of  health  of  my  Father,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  before  I 
had  reached  my  ninth  year ;  and  from  certain  jealousies  of  old  Molly, 
my  brother  Frank^s  dotingly  fond  nurse— and  if  ever  child  by  beauty 
and  loveliness  deserved  to  be  doted  on,  my  brother  Francis  was  that 
child — and  by  the  inftision  of  her  Jealousies  into  my  brother's  mind,  I 
was  in  earliest  childhood  huffed  away  from  the  enjoyments  of  mus- 
cular activity  in  play,  to  take  refuge  at  my  Mother's  side  on  my  little 
stool,  to  read  my  little  book,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  my  elders.  I 
was  driven  from  life  in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  sensation.  I 
never  played  except  by  myself  and  then  only  acted  over  what  I  had 
been  reading  or  fancying,  or  half  one,  half  the  other,  with  a  stick  cut* 
ting  down  weeds  and  nettles,  as  one  of  the  ^  Seven  champions  of 
Christendom.'  Alas !  I  had  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  docility  of  the 
little  child,  but  none  of  the  child's  habits. '  I  never  thought  as  a  child, 
never  had  the  language  of  a  child." 

IV. 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 
"DXAB  PoouE, 

^*  From  October,  1779,  to  1781.  I  had  asked  my  Mother  one 
evening  to  cut  my  cheese  entire,  so  that  I  might  toast  it  This  was 
no  easy  matter,  it  being  a  enmibly  cheese.  My  Mother,  however,  did 
it.  I  went  into  the  garden  for  something  or  other,  and  in  the  mean 
time  my  brother  Frank  minced  my  cheese,  to  '  disappoint  the  favor- 
ite.' I  returned,  saw  the  exploit,  and  in  an  agony  of  passion  flew  at 
Frank.  He  pretended  to  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  my  blow,  flung 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  there  lay  with  outstretched  limbs.  I  hung 
over  him  mourning  and  in  a  great  fright ;  he  leaped  up,  and  with  a 
horse-laugh  gave  me  a  severe  blow  in  the  £Eioe.  I  sei2ed  a  knife,  and 
was  running  at  him,  when  my  mother  came  in  and  took  me  by  the 
arm.  I  expected  a  flogging,  and,  struggling  from  her,  I  ran  away  to 
a  little  hill  or  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Otter  flows,  about  a 
mile  from  Ottery.    There  I  stayed ;  my  rage  died  away,  but  my  ob« 
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Btinacy  YanqtuBhed  my  fears,  and  taking  ont  a  Bhilling  book,  whioh 
had  at  the  end  morning  and  evening  prayers,  I  very  devontly  re- 
peated them — ^thinking  at  the  same  time  with  a  gloomy  inward  satis- 
faction— ^how  miserable  my  Mother  mnst  be  1  I  distinctly  remember 
my  feelings,  when  I  saw  a  Mr.  Yanghan  pass  over  the  bridge  at  about 
a  tiirlong's  distance,  and  how  I  watched  the  calves  in  the  fields  be- 
yond the  river.  It  grew  dark,  and  I  fell  asleep.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  October,  and  it  proved  a  stormy  night.  I  felt  the  cold  in  my 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  pnUing  the  blanket  over  me,  and  actu- 
ally pulled  over  me  a  dry  thom-bnsh  which  lay  on  the  ground  near 
me.  In  my  sleep  I  had  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  hill- till  within  three 
yards  of  the  river,  which  flowed  by  the  unfenoed  edge  of  the  bottom. 
I  awoke  several  times,  and  finding  myself  wet,  and  cold,  and  stiff, 
closed  my  eyes  again  that  I  might  forget  it. 

^^  In  the  mean  time  my  Mother  waited  about  half  an  hour,  expect- 
ing my  return  when  the  iulks  had  evaporated.  I.  not  returning,  she 
sent  into  the  churchyard,  and  round  the  town.  Not  found  I  Several 
men  and  aU  the  boys  were  sent  out  to  ramble  about  and  seek  me.  In 
vain  1  My  Mother  was  almost  distracted ;  and  at  ten  o^clook  at  night 
I  was  oriid  by  the  crier  in  Ottery,  and  in  two  villages  near  it,  with  a 
reward  offered  for  me.  No  one  went  to  bed ; — ^indeed  I  believe  half 
the  town  were  up  all  the  night.  To  return  to  myself.  About  five  in 
the  morning,  or  a  little  after,  I  was  broad  aw.ake,  and  attempted  to 
get  up,  and  walk ;  but  I  could  not  move.  I  saw  the  shepherds  and 
workmen  at  a  distance,  and  cried,  but  so  faintly,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  hear  me  thirty  yards  off.  And  there  I  might  have  lain  and 
died ; — ^for  I  was  now  almost  given  over,  the  ponds  and  even  the  river, 
near  which  I  was  lying,  having  been  dragged.  But  providentially  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  who  had  been  out  all  night,  resolved  to  make  one 
other  trial,  and  came  so  near  that  he  heard  me  crying.  He  carried 
me  in  his  arms  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we  met  my  father 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote^s  servants.  I  remember,  and  shall  never 
forget,  my  Father's  face  as  he  looked  upon  me  while  I  lay  in  the  ser- 
vant's arms — so  calm,  and  the  tears  stealing  down  his  face ;  for  I  was 
the  child  of  his  old  age.  My  Mother,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  out- 
rageous with  joy.  Meantime  in  rushed  a  young  lady,  crying  out — *  I 
hope  you'll  whip  him,  Mrs.  Coleridge.'  This  woman  still  lives  at 
Ottery ;  and  neither  philosophy  nor  religion  has  been  able  to  conquer 
the  antipathy  which  I  feel  towards  her,  whenever  I  see  her.  I  was 
put  to  bed,  and  recovered  in  a  day  or  so.  But  I  was  certainly  injured ; 
for  I  was  weakly  and  subject  to  agne  for  many  years  after. 

"My  Father — who  had  so  littie  parental  ambition  in  him,  that,  but 
for  my  mother's  pride  and  spirit,  he  would  certainly  have  brought  up 
his  other  sons  to  trades— -had  nevertheless  resolved  that  I  should  be 
a  parson.    I  read  every  book  that  oarae  in  my  way  without  diatino- 
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tion;  and  my  Father  was  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  take  me  on  his 
knee,  and  bold  long  conversations  with  me.  I  remember,  wben  eigbt 
years  old,  walking  witb  bim  one  winter  evening  from  a  farmer's 
bonse,  a  mile  from  Ottery;  and  be  tben  told  me  ibe  names  of  tbe 
stars,  and  bow  Jnpiter  was  a  thousand  times  larger  tban  our  world, 
and  tbat  tbe  otber  twinkling  stars  were  snns  tbat  bad  worlds  rolling 
round  tbem ;  and  wben  I  came  bome,  be  showed  me  bow  they  rolled 
'round.  I  heard  bim  witb  a  profound  delight  and  admiration,  but 
without  tbe  least  mixture  of  wonder  or  incredulity.  For  from  my 
early  reading  of  fairy  tales  and  about  genii,  and  the  like,  my  mind  had 
been  habituated  to  Uie  Vast;  and  I  never  regarded  my  senses  in  any 
way  as  the  criteria  of  my  belief.  I  regulated  all  my  creeds  by  my 
conceptions,  not  by  my  sight,  even  at  that  age.  Ought  children  to  be 
permitted  to  read  romances  and  stories  of  giants,  magicians,  and  ge- 
nii ?  I  know  all  tbat  has  been  said  against  it ;  but  I  have  formed  my 
faith  in  the  affirmative.  I  know  no  other  way  of  giving  tbe  mind  a 
love  of  the  Great  and  the  Whole.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  the 
same  trutbs  step  by  step,  through  the  constant  testimony  of  their 
senses,  seem  to  me  to  want  a  sense  which  I  possess.  Tbey  contem- 
plate nothing  but  parts,  and  all  parts  are  necessarily  little,  and  tbe 
universe  to  tbem  is  but  a  mass  of  little  things.  It  is  true,  the  mind 
may  become  credulous  and  prone  to  superstition  by  the  former 
method ; — ^but  are  not  the  experimentalists  credulous  even  to  mad- 
ness in  believing  any  absurdity,  rather  than  believe  tbe  grandest 
truths,  if  they  have  not  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  in  their  fa- 
vor ?  I  have  known  some  who  have  been  rationally  educated,  as  it  is 
styled.  They  were  marked  by  a  microscopic  acuteness ;  but  wben 
they  looked  at  great  things,  all  became  a  blank,  and  they  saw  noth- 
ing, and  denied  tbat  any  thing  could  be  seen,  and  uniformly  put  the 
negative  of  a  power  for  the  possession  of  a  power,  and  called  tbe 
want  of  imagination  judgment,  and  tbe  never  being  moved  to  rapture 
philosophy. 

"  Towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  1781,  my  Father  went  to 
Pl3rmoutb  with  my  brother  Francis,  who  was  to  go  out  as  midshipman 
under  Admiral  Qraves,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  Father's.  He  settled 
Frank  as  be  wished,  and  returned  on  the  4th  of  October,  1781.  He 
arrived  at  Exeter  about  six  o'clock,  and  was  pressed  to  take  a  bed 
there  by  tbe  finendly  fiunily  of  the  Harts ;  but  he  reftised ;  and  to 
avoid  their  entreaties  he  told  them  tbat  be  bad  never  been  super- 
stitious, but  tbat  tbe  night  before  he  had  had  a  dream,  which  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  He  dreamed  that  Death  bad  ap- 
peared to  him,  as  he  is  commonly  painted,  and  bad  touched  him  with 
hi»  dart  WeU,  he  returned  bome;  and  all  bis  £Eunily,  I  excepted^ 
were  up^  He  told  my  Mother  bis  dream ;  bat  be  was  in  high  health 
and  good  spirits;  and  there  was  a  bowl  of  punch  made,  and  my 
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Father  gave  a  long  and  particular  aooonnt  of  hia  travel,  and  thai  h# 
had  placed  Frank  nnder  a  religions  Oaptain,  and  so  forth.  At  length 
he  went  to  bed,  very  well  and  in  high  spirits.  A  short  time  after  he 
had  lain  down,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  from  wind.  My  Mother  got  him  some  peppermint  water, 
which  he  took,  and  after  a  panse,  he  said, '  I  am  mnoh  better  now, 
my  dear!' — and  lay  down  again.  In  a  minute  my  Mother  heard  a 
noise  in  his  throat,  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer ;  and  she- 
spoke  repeatedly  in  vain.  Her  shriek  awaked  me,  and  I  said — '  Papa 
is  dead  I'  I  did  not  know  my  Father^s  return ;  but  I  knew  that  he 
was  expected.  How  I  came  to  think  of  his  death,  I  can  not  tell ;  but 
so  it  was.  Dead  he  was.  Some  said  it  was  gout  in  the  heart; — 
probably  it  was  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  an  Israelite  without  guile^ 
simple,  generous,  and,  taking  some  Soriptore  texts  in  their  literal  sense, 
he  was  conscientiously  indifferent  to  the  good  and  the  evU  of  this 
world.    Ck)d  love  you  and 

''S.  T.  OoLBBOKIBr 

He  was  buried  at  Ottery  ou/the  10th  of  October,  1781.  "  0 1  that 
I  might  so  pass  away,"  said  Coleridge,  thirty  years  afterwards,  "if, 
like  him,  I  were  an  Israelite  without  guile  I  The  image  of  my  Father, 
iny  revered,  kind,  learned,  simple-hearted  Father  is  a  religion  to  me." 

At  his  Father^s  death  Ooleridge  was  nearly  nine  years  old.  He 
continued  with  his  Mother  at  Ottery  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  wait  the  appointed  time  for  admission  into 
Christ's  Hospital,  to  which  a  presentation  had  been  procured  from 
Mr.  John  Way  tlirough  the  influence  of  his  father's  old  pupil  Sir  Fran- 
cis Buller.  Ten  weeks  he  lived  in  London  with  an  Unde,  and  waa  - 
entered  in  the  books  on  the  8th  of  July,  1782. 


TO  MR.  POOLE. 

**From  October,  1781  to  October,  1782.  After  the  death  of  my 
Father,  we,  of  course,  changed  houses,  and  I  remained  with  my 
Mother  till  the  spring  of  1780,  and  was  a  day  scholar  to  Parson  War- 
ren, my  Father's  successor.  He  was  not  very  deep,  I  believe ;  and  I 
used  to  delight  my  poor  Mother  by  relating  little  instances  of  his  de- 
ficiency in  grammar  knowledge — every  detraction  from  his  moits 
seeming  an  oblation  to  the  memory  of  my  Father,  especially  as  War- 
ren did  certdnly  pulpitis  much  better.  Somewhere  I  think  about 
April,  1782,  Judge  Buller,  who  had  been  educated  by  my  Father,  sent 
for  me,  having  procured  a  Christ's  Hospital  presentation.  I  acoord* 
in^y  went  to  London,  and  was  received  and  entertained  by  my 
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Mother's  brother,  Mr.  Bowdon.  ]^e  was  generous  as  the  idr,  and  a 
man  of  very  considerable  talentd,  bnt  he  was  fond,  as  others  haye 
been,  of  his  bottle.  He  received  me  with  great  affection,  and  I  stayed 
ten  weeks  at  his  honse,  during  which  I  went  occasionally  to  Jadge 
Boiler's.  My  Unde  was  very  prond  of  me,  and  nsed  to  carry  me 
from  coffee-honse  to  coffee-honse,  and  tavern  to  tavern,  where  I  drank, 
and  talked,  and  disputed  as  if  I  had  been  a  man.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  a  large  party  to  exclaim  in  my  hearing,  that  I  was 
a  prodigy,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  while  I  remained  at  my  Uncle's,  I 
was  most  completely  spoilt  and  pampered,  both  mind  and  body. 

"  At  length  the  time  came,  and  I  donned  the  blue  coat  and  yellow 
stockings,  and  was  sent  down  to  Hertford,  a  town  twenty  miles  from 
London,  where  there  are  about  three  hundred  of  the  younger  Blue- 
coat  boys.  At  Hertford  I  was  very  happy  on  the  whole,  for  I  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  we  had  pudding  and  vegetables  almost 
every  day.  I  remained  there  six  weeks,  and  then  was  drafted  up  to 
the  great  school  in  London,  where  I  arrived  in  September,  1782,  and 
was  placed  in  the  second  ward,  then  called  Jefferies'  Ward,  and  in  the 
Under  Grammar  School.  There  are  twelve  wards,  or  dormitories,  of 
unequal  sizes,  beside  the  sick  ward,  in  the  great  school ;  and  they  con- 
tained altogether  seven  hundred  boys,  of  whom  I  think  nearly  one 
third  were  the  sons  of  clergymen.  There  are  five  schools, — ^mathe- 
matical, grammar,  drawing,  reading,  and  writing — all  very  large 
buildings.  When  a  boy  is  admitted,  if  he  reads  very  badly,  he  is 
either  sent  to  Hertford,  or  to  the  reading  school.  Boys  are  admissi- 
ble from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  If  he  learns  to  read  tolerably 
well  before  nine,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Lower  Grammar  School,  if  not, 
into  the  Writing  School,  as  having  given  proof  of  unfitness  for  classi- 
cal studies.  If,  before  he  is  eleven,  he  climbs  up  to  the  first  form  of 
the  Lower  Grammar  School,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Head  Grammar 
School.  If  not,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  is  sent  into  the  Writing 
School,  where  he  continues  till  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  is  then  either 
apprenticed  or  articled  as  a  clerk,  or  whatever  else  his  turn  of  mind 
or  of  fortune  shall  have  provided  for  him.  Two  or  three  times  a  year 
the  Mathematical  Master  beats  up  for  recruits  for  the  King's  boys,  as 
they  are  called ;  and  all,  who  like  the  navy,  are  drafted  into  the 
Mathematical  and  Drawing  Schools,  where  they  continue  till  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  go  out  as  midshipmen,  and  schoolmas- 
ters in  the  l^avy.  The  boys  who  are  drafted  into  the  Head  Grammar 
School,  remain  there  till  thirteen ;  and  then,  if  not  chosen  for  the 
University,  go  into  the  Writing  School. 

"Each  dormitory  has  a  nurse  or  matron,  aj\d  there  is  a  head  matron 
to  superintend  all  these  nurses.  The  boys  were,  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted, under  excessive  subordination  to  each  other  according  to  rank 
in  school ;  and  every  ward  was  governed  by  four  Monitors, — ^appointed 
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by  the  Steward,  wl^o  was  the  snpreme  goyemor  out  of  sohool— 
our  temporal  lord, — and  by  four  Markers,  who  wore  silver  medala, 
aud  were  appointed  by  the  Head  Grammar  Master,  who  was  our  su- 
preme spiritual  lord.  The  same  boys  were  commonly  both  Monitors 
and  Markers.  We  read  in  classes  on  Sundays  to  our  Markers,  and 
were  catechized  by  them,  and  under  their  sole  authority  during  prayers, 
d^.  All  other  authority  was  in  the  Monitors;  but,  as  I  said,  the 
same  boys  were  ordinarily  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Our  diet  was 
very  scanty.  Every  morning  a  bit  of  dry  bread  and  some  bad  small 
beer.  Every  evening  a  larger  piece  of  bread,  and  cheese  or  butter, 
whichever  we  liked.  For  dinner, — on  Sunday,  boiled  beef  and  broth ; 
Monday,  bread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  water;  Tuesday,  roast 
mutton;  Wednesday,  bread  and  butter,  and  rice  milk;  Thursday, 
boiled  beef  and  broth ;  Friday,  boiled  mutton  and  broth ;  Saturday, 
bread  and  butter,  and  pease-porridge.  Our  food  was  portioned ;  and, 
excepting  on  Wednesdays,  I  never  had  a  belly  full.  Our  appetites 
were  damped,  never  satisfied ;  and  we  had  no  vegetables." 

"S.  T.   OOLRBmOB." 


^*0I  what  a  change!"  he  writes  in  another  note;  "depressed, 
moping,  friendless,  poor  orphan,  half  starved ;  at  that  time  the  por- 
tion of  food  to  the  Blue-coats  was  cruelly  insufficient  for  those  who 
had  no  friends  to  supply  them."  And  he  afterwards  says : — "  When 
I  was  first  plucked  up  and .  transplanted  from  my  birth-place  and 
family,  at  the  death  of  my  dear  Father,  whose  revered  image  has  ever 
survived  in  my  mind  to  make  me  know  what  the  emotions  and  affec- 
tions of  a  son  are,  and  how  ill  a  father^s  place  is  likely  to  be  supplied 
by  any  other  relation.  Providence  (it  has  often  occurred  to  me)  gave 
me  the  first  intimation  that  it  was  my  lot,  and  that  it  was  best  for 
me,  to  make  or  find  my  way  of  life  a  detached  individual,  a  terrm 
filiuB^  who  was  to  ask  love  or  service  of  no  one  on  any  more  specific 
relation  than  that  of  being  a  man,  and  as  such  to  take  my  chance  for 
the  free  charities  of  humanity." 

Ooleridge  continued  eight  years  at  Christ's  Hospital.  It  was  a  very 
curious  and  important  part  of  his  life,  giving  him  Bowyer  for  his 
teacher,  and  Lamb  for  his  friend.*  Numerous  retrospective  notices 
by  himself  and  others  exist  of  this  period;  but  none  of  his  really 
boyish  letters  have  been  preserved.  The  exquisite  Essay  intituled, 
"  Christ's  Hospital  five-and-thirty  years  ago,"t  by  Lamb,  is  principally 
founded  on  that  delightftd  writer's  recollections  of  the  boy  Coleridge, 
and  that  boy's  own  subsequent  descriptions  of  his  school-days.  Cole- 
ridge is  Lamb's  "poor  friendless  boy." — "  My  parents  and  those  who 

•  [BeenoteattlMMMloflbechHitOT.— &G.] 
t  Pn)MWortolLi».». 
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should  care  for  me,  were  far  away.  Those  few  aoqnaintaiioes  of 
theirs,  which  they  could  reckon  upon  heing  kind  to  me  in  the  great 
dty,  after  a  little  forced  notice,  which  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of 
me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits. 
They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  tibem  few 
enough ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  all  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
alone  among  six  hundred  playmates.  O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  ' 
poor  lad  from  his  early  homestead  1  The  yearnings  which  I  used  to 
have  toward  it  in  those  unfledged  years  1  How,  in  my  dreams  would 
my  native  town,  far  in  the  west,  come  back  with  its  church,  its  trees, 
and  faces  I  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Calne  in  Wiltshire  /" 

Tet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Coleridge  was  an  unhappy  boy. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  joyous  temperament,  and  in  one  amusement, 
swimming,  he  excelled  and  took  singular  deUght.  Indeed  he  believed, 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  his  health  was  seriously  injured  by  his 
excess  in  bathing,  coupled  with  such  tricks  as  swimming  across  the 
New  River  in  his  clothes,  and  drying  them  on  his  back,  and  the  like. 
But  reading  was  a  perpetual  feast  to  him.  ^^From  eight  to  fourteen,'^ 
he  writes,  "  I  was  a  playless  day-dreamer,  a  heUuo  librorum^  my  ap- 
petite for  which  was  indulged  by  a  singular  incident ;  a  stranger,  who 
was  struck  by  my  conversation,  made  me  free  of  a  circulating  library 
in  King-street,  Oheapside." — "  Here,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  read  through 
the  catalogue,  folios  and  all,  whether  I  understood  them,  or  did  not 
understand  them,  running  all  risks  in  skulking  out  to  get  tlie  two 
volumes  which  I  was  entitled  to  have  daily.  Conceive  what  I  must 
have  been  at  fourteen ;  I  was  in  a  continual  low  fever.  My  whole 
being  was,  with  eyes  closed  to  every  object  of  present  sense,  to  crum- 
ple myself  up  in  a  sunny  comer,  and  read,  read,  read — ^fancy  myself 
on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  finding  a  mountain  of  plum-cake,  and 
eating  a  room  for  myself,  and  then  eating  it  into  the  shapes  of  tables 
and  chairs — ^liunger  and  fancy  1" — *^  My  talents  and  superiority,"  he 
continues,  "made  me  forever  at  the  head  in  my  routine  of  study, 
though  utterly  without  the  desire  to  be  so ;  without  a  spark  of  ambi- 
tion; and  as  to  emulation,  it  had  no  meaning  for  me;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  my  form-feUows,  in  our  lessons  and  exercises, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  measureless  difference  between  me  and 
them  in  the  wide,  wild  wilderness  of  useless,  unarranged  book  knowl- 
edge and  book  thoughts.  Thank  Heaven  I  it  was  not  the  age  for 
getting  up  prodigies ;  but  at  twelve  or  fourteen  I  should  have  made 
as  pretty  a  juvenile  prodigy  as  was  ever  emasculated  and  ruined  by 
fond  and  idle  wonderment.  Thank  Heaven  I  I  was  flogged  instead 
of  being  flattered.  However,  as  I  climbed  up  the  school,  my  lot  was 
somewhat  alleviated." 
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•*  CkrUV*  BHpiUl  gw  him  Lami  far  Aw/Mmtf,**  p.  819. 

A  few  particalan  of  this  <'  moii  remwkabto  and  amlabto  man,'*  the  weH-known  aalhor 
of  Essays  by  Elia,  Rowunund  Gray,  Poems,  and  olher  works,  will  laterest  moat  readera 
of  the  Biographia. 

He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Febroaxy,  1775,  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  died  97th  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  about  live  mootha  after  hla  friend  Coleridge,  who  oontinned  in  babitaof  Inti- 
macy with  him  from  their  flrst  aeqaaintanee  till  hla  death  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
In  "  one  of  the  most  ezqulsile  of  all  the  Essays  of  Elia,*'  The  Old  Benekers  «/  tiu  Middle 
Temple  (Works,  voL  li.  p.  188),  Lamb  has  given  the  characters  of  his  father,  and  of  hla 
fliiher*8  master,  Bamnel  Salt.  The  fbw  touches  deaoriptive  of  this  geoUeman*s  **  onrv 
lenting  bachelorhood"— which  appears  In  the  seqoei  to  haye  been  a  persistent  monmep 
hood— and  the-  forty  yean*  hopeless  passion  of  mild  Susan  P.— which  very  permanence 
redeems  and  almost  dlgnliles— is  in  the  author's  sweetest  vein  of  mingled  hnmor  and 
pathos,  wherein  the  latter,  aa  the  stronger  Ingredient,  prsdomlnatea. 

Mr.  Lamb  never  married,  for,  aa  is  recorded  in  the  Memoir, "  on  the  death  of  his  pa^ 
rente  he  felt  himself  called  upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister*  the  solicitude  with  which 
she  had  watched  over  his  InAmcy.  To  her,  fh>m  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  devoted  hla 
existenoe,  seeking  thenceforth  no  conneeUon  which  could  interfere  wUh  her  aopramacy 
in  his  alfectione,  or  impair  hla  ability  to  anstain  or  to  comfort  her.**  Mr.  Oulerid^  speaks 
of  Misa  Lamb,  to  whom  he  continued  greatly  attached,  in  these  versea,  addressed  to  her 
brother: 

**  Cbiserfly,  dear  Gharlea  1 

Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year ; 

Such  warm  presagea  feel  I  of  high  hope  I 

For  not  unintereated  the  dear  maid 

Pre  viewed— her  aonl  aUbctlonate  yet  wise, 

Her  polished  wit  aa  mild  aa  lambent  glories 

That  play  around  a  sainted  inftnt^s  head." 

Mr.  Lamb  lias  himself  deaoribed  his  dear  and  only  sister,  whose  proper  name  is  Mary 
Anne,  under  the  title  of  "  Couain  Bridget,"  in  the  Essay  called  Maekeiy  End,  a  continua- 
tion of  that  ratiUed  JIfy  Relations^  in  which  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  his  elder  brother. 
**  Bridget  Ella,"  so  he  commences  the  former,  *'•  has  been  my  housekeeper  fbr  many  a 
long  year.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridget,  extending  beyond  the  period  of  memory.  We 
house  together,  old  bachelor  and  maid,  in  a  sort  of  double  singieneas ;  with  such  tolera- 
ble comfort,  upon  the  whole,  that  I,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of  disposition  to  go  out 
upon  the  mountains,  with  the  rash  king's  oflbpring,  to  bewaU  my  celibacy."— (Worka» 
vol.  li.  p.  17L)  He  desoribea  her  inteUectoal  tastes  in  this  essay,  but  does  not  refer  to 
her  literary  abilities.  She  wrote  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  which  Mr.  C.  used  warmly  to 
praise  for  delicacy  of  taste  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 

Miss  Lamb  still  survives,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tslfourd,  *'  to  mourn  the  severance  of 
a  life-long  association,  as  free  ftam  every  slloy  of  selflshneas,  as  remarkable  for  moral 
beauty,  aa  thia  world  ever  witnessed  in  brother  and  aister."  I  have  felt  desirous  to  place 
in  relief,  as  fer  as  might  be,  such  an  interesting  union— to  show  how  blest  a  (Hitemal 
marriage  may  be,  and  what  sufficient  helpmates  a  brother  and  sister  have  been  to  each 
other.  Marriagea  of  this  kind  would  perhaps  be  more  fkequont  but  for  (he  went  of 
some  pledge  or  solid  warranty  of  continuance  equivalent  to  that  which  riveta  wedlock 
between  husband  and  wife.  Without  the  vow  and  the  bond,  formal  or  virtual,  no  so- 
ciety, from  the  least  to  the  greateat,  will  hold  together.  Many  persons  are  so  oonstitnted 
that  th^  can  not  feel  test  or  aatlsfeclion  of  spirit  without  a  single  supreme  object  of  ten- 
der affsction,  in  whoae  heart  they  are  conscious  of  holding  a  like  aupremacy,— who  has 
common  hopes,  loves,  and  interests  with  themselves.  Without  this  the  breezes  do  not 
refresh  nor  the  snnbeama  gladden  them.    A  «Asr«  in  ever  ao  many  kind  hoMte  does  not 

•  «<Aword 

Timidly  uttered,  for  she  /tec*,  the  meek, 

The  aelf ifestndning,  the  ever  kind." 
Fnm  Mr.  Wordsworth's  memcrial  poem  to  her  brother.   P.  W.  t.  p.  333. 
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nlllMto  fhefr  IwppiiieM;  tii07  miut  Imye  the  whole  of  one,  at  no  one  else  bee  any  part 
of  lt,.whateTer  lore  of  another  kind  that  heart  may  still  reaerTe  for  others.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  a  brother  and  sister  might  not  be  to  each  other  this  second-self— this  desror 
half— though  such  an  attadiment  is  beyond  mere  flratemal  Ioto,  and  moat  have  aomethiog 
hi  it  «*  of  choice  and  elooUon,*'  snpsradded  to  the  natural  tie :  but  it  is  seldom  found  to 
exist,  because  the  durable  cement  is  wanting— the  sense  of  security  and  permanence, 
without  which  the  body  of  aflbetton  can  not  be  eonsolMated,  nor  the  heart  commit  itself 
to  its  whole  capacity  of  emodon.  I  belleTe  that  many  a  brother  and  sister  spend  their 
days  in  uneongiBnial  wedlock,  or  in  a  rsatless,  ftintly  ezpectani«ing]ehood,  who  might 
fi>rm  a  ^  comfortable  couple*'  could  they  bat  nmke  up  their  minds  esiiy  to  take  each 
other  for  better  Ibr  worse. 

Two  other  poems  of  Mr.  C.  bealdea  the  one  in  which  his  sister  is  mentioned,  are 
addrssaed  to  Mr.  Lamb~7A««  ZAmatrBe-bower  my  Prigon^  and  the  linea  To  a  Priendy  who 
had  declartd  his  tntention  of  writing  no  more  Pootry,  (Poet..  Works,  p.  15&.  k.  p.  157.)  In 
a  letter  to  the  anther  (Letters,  L  p.  150),  Lamb  invei^s  against  the  soA  epithet  applied 
to  him  in  the  first  of  these.  He  hoped  hie  ^^  virtue*  had  done  mcttn/^—titA  declared 
such  praise  fit  only  to  be  a  **  cordial  to  some  green-slek  sonnetteer.** 

Yes!  they  wander  on 
In  gladneaa  all ;  but  thou,  methloks,  moat  glad, 
My  gauMutwtoA  Oharlea  1  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  nature,  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity. 

In  the  next  poem  he  Is  called  "wUd-eyed  boy.*'  The  two  epithets,  ^wUd-eyed"  and 
**  gent]e>hearted,"  will  recall  Charles  Lamb  to  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him  personally. 
Mr.  Talfourd  seems  to  think  that  the  speelal  delight  in  the  country,  ascribed  to  him  by  my 
fhther,  was  a  distinction  scarcely  merited.  I  rather  imagine  that  his  indlfSsrence  to  it  was 
a  sort  of  "  mock  apparel"  in  which  it  was  his  humor  at  times  to  Inyest  himself.  I  haye 
been  told  that,  when  visiting  the  Lakes,  he  took  as  much  delight  in  the  natural  boauties 
of  the  region  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  taste  and  sensibility.* 

Mr.  Coleridge's  expression,  recorded  in  the  Table  Tslk,  that  he  <*  looked  on  the  de- 
graded men  and  things  around  him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  that  shines  and  takes 
no  pollution,''  partly  alludes  to  that  tolerance  of  moral  evil,  both  in  men  and  books,  which 
was  so  much  remarked  in  Charlea  Lamb,  and  was,  in  so  good  a  man,  really  remarkable. 
His  toleration  of  it  in  books  is  conspicuous  In  the  view  he  takes  of  the  writings  of  Oon- 
greve  and  Wycherley,  in  his  essay  on  the  artificial  comedy  of  the  huit  century  (Works, 
vol.  11.  p.  3S3),  and  in  many  of  his  other  literary  criticisms.  Hia  toleration  of  it  in  men— 
at  least  his  fhculty  of  merg^  some  kinds  and  degreea  of  it  In  concomitant  good,  or  even 
beholding  certain  errors  rather  as  objects  of  Interest,  or  of  a  meditative  pity  and  tender- 
nesa,  than  of  pure  aversion  and  condemnation,  Mr.  TUfourd  haa  feelingly  deeeifbed  in 
his  Memoir  (vol.  IL  pp.  3S6-0),  *<Not  only  to  opposite  opinions,"  he  says,  ^  and  devkyua 
habits  of  thought  was  Lamb  indulgent ;  he  discovered  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil  so  vividly,  that  the  surrounding  evil  disappeared  fh>m  his  mental  vision.*'  This 
characteristic  of  hia  mind  is  not  te  be  identliled  with  the  Idolizing  propensity  common  lo 
many  ardent  and  Imaginative  spirits.  He  **  not  only  loved  his  friends  in  spile  of  their 
errors,"  as  Mr.  Talfourd  observes,  "  but  loved  them,  errorM  and  all ;"  which  Implies  thai 
he  was  not  unconscious  of  their  existence.  He  saw  the  fallings  aa  plainly  as  any  ono 
else,  nay,  fixed  hia  gentle  but  diseeming  eye  upon  them ;  whereas  the  idoUxers  behold 
certain  ot^ects  In  a  bedurking  blaze  of  light,  or  rather  of  light<onfoundlng  brightness, 
the  multiplied  and  heightened  refiection  of  whatever  is  best  in  them,  to  the  obscurity  or 
transmutation  of  all  their  defects.  Whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  world  presents 
Itaelf  to  their  eyes  divided,  like  a  chess-board,  into  blaek  and  white  oompartmenta— « 

•  **  Thou  wert  a  soomer  of  the  field,  my  Friendi 

But  more  in  show  than  truth." 
From  Mr.  W.'s  poem  To  a  good  «uu«  of  viost  dear  memorg^  quoted  in  p.  331. 
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moral  and  iAtoUeetiul  cfaeqoer-work ;  not  that  they  love  to  mako  daiteeH,  bvt  that  thajf 
lozorlate  too  eagerly  in  light :  and  thoir  ^'  over-machneai"  toward  some  men  involTea  an 
oreMitUoDeu  toward  othera,  whom  Uiey  inyolnntarily  contrast,  In  all  their  poor  and  pec- 
cant reality,  with  gurgeoua  idealisou.  The  larger  half  of  mankind  la  exiled  from  them 
into  a  bemiiphere  uf  shadow,  as  dim,  cold,  and  negative  aa  the  unlit  portion  of  the  creeeent 
moon.  Lamb^s  general  tendency,  though  he  too  could  warmly  admire,  was  in  a  different 
direction ;  he  waa  ever  introducing  streaks  and  gleams  of  light  Into  darkness,  rather  than 
drowning  certain  objects  in  flooda  of  it ;  and  this,  I  thtok,  proceeded  in  him  from  indulgenee 
toward  human  nature  rather  than  from  indiflbrance  to  evlL  To  his  Mend  the  dlspoeitioa  to 
exali  and  glorify  oo-ezistod,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  with  a  power  of  severe  analysis 
of  character  and  poignant  exhibition  of  it,— a  power  which  few  possess  without  exercising 
it  some  time  or  other  to  their  own  sorrow  and  injoiy.  The  oonaequenoe  to  Mr.  Oolerldge 
was  that  he  sometimes  seemed  untrue  to  himaeU;  when  he  had  but  brought  Ibrwaid,  one 
after  another,  perfectly  real  and  sincere  moods  of  his  mind. 

In  his  floe  poem  commemorating  the  deatha  of  several  poeta,  Mr.  Wordsworth  thua 
Joina  my  Father's  name  with  that  of  his  almost  Iife4ong  fliend : 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measurod, 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfast  course, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  ita  marvellous  source ; 

The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead, 

The  heaven-eyed  creature  sleeps  in  earth ; 

And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 

Has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth.  8. 0 


CHAPTER  II. 
(1791  to  1796.) 


(^Corne  back  Into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day-spring  of  thy  fanciea,  with  Hope 
like  a  fiery  column  before  thee— the  dark  plUar  not  yet  turned— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
—Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  I—" 

"  S.  T.  GoLEBiDGS  entered  at  Jesus  Oollege,  Cambridge,  the  5th  of 
February,  1791.  He  gained  Sir  William  Brown's  gold  medal  for  the 
Greek  Ode  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  was  on  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  poetic  force  and  originality  of  this  Ode  were,  as  he  said  himself 
much  beyond  the  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  In  the 
winter  of  1792  8  he  stood  for  the  University  (Craven)  Scholarship 
with  Dr.  Keate,  the  late  head-master  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bethell  (of  York- 
shire) and  Bishop  Butler,  who  was  the  successful  candidate.  In  1798 
he  wrote  without  success  for  the  Greek  Ode  on  Astronomy,  the  prize 
for  which  was  gained  by  Dr.  Keate.  The  original  is  not  known  to 
exist,  but  the  reader  may  see  what  is  probably  a  very  free  version  of 
it  by  Mr.  Southey  in  his  Minor  Poems  {Poetical  Warks^  vol.  ii.  p.  170). 
**  Coleridge"— says  a  school-fellow  of  his  who  followed  him  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1792,  "was  very  studious,  but  his  reading  was  desultory 
and  capricious.    He  took  little  exercise  merely  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
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» 
dse :  but  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  unbend  his  mind  in  oonversa- 
tion ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  this,  his  room  (the  ground-floor  room  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  staircase  facing  the  great  gate)  was  a  constant 
rendezvous  of  conversation-loving  friends.  I  will  not  call  them  loun- 
gers, for  they  did  not  call  to  kill  time,  but  to  enjoy  it.  What  evenings 
have  I  spent  in  those  rooms  I  What  little  suppers,  or  Hsingt^  as  they 
were  called,  have  I  enjoyed ;  when  ^schylus,  and  Plato,  and  Thu- 
cydides  were  pushed  aside,  with  a  pile  of  lexicons  and  the  like,  to 
discuss  the  pamphlets  of  the  day.  Ever  and  anon  a  pamphlet  issued 
from  the  pen  of  Burke.  There  was  no  need  of  having  the  book  be- 
fore us ; — Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
he  would  repeat  whole  pages  verbatim.^^ — College  JSeminieeeneee^  Gen- 
tUmafCe  Mag,  Dec.  1884. 

In  May  and  June,  1798,  Frend's  trial  took  place  in  the  Yice-Ohan- 
cellor^s  Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Delegates,  at  Cambridge.  Frend 
was  a  Fellow  of  Jesus,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  had  existed  between 
him  and  Coleridge,  who  however  soon  became  his  partisan.  Mr.  C. 
used  to  relate  a  remarkable  incident,  which  is  thus  preserved  by  Mr. 
GiUi::an: — "The  trial  was  observed  by  Coleridge  to  be  going  against 
Frend,  when  some  observation  or  speech  was  made  in  his  favor ; — a 
dying  hope  thrown  out,  as  it  appeared,  to  Coleridge,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  Senate  House,  whilst  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches,  extended 
his  hands  and  clapped  them.  The  Proctor  in  a  loud  voice  demanded 
who  Imd  committed  this  indecorum.  Silence  ensued.  The  Proctor, 
in  an  elevated  tone,  said  to  a  young  man  sitting  near  Coleridge, 
" Twas  you,  Sir  1"  The  reply  was  as  prompt  as  the  accusation;  for, 
immediately  holding  out  the  stump  of  his  right  arm,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  lost  his  hand; — ^^I  would,  Sir,'^  said  he,  "that  I  had  the 
power  I '^  That  no  innocent  person  should  incur  blame,  Coleridge 
went  directly  afterwards  to  the  Proctor,  who  told  him  that  he  saw 
him  clap  his  hands,  but  fixed  on  this  person,  who  he  knew  had  not 
the  power.  "  You  have  had,"  said  he,  "  a  narrow  escape  1" — (Life  of 
S.  T,  C,  i.  p.  55.) 

Coleridge  passed  the  summer  of  1798  at  Ottery,  and  whilst  there 
wrote  his  Songs  of  the  Fixies  (Poetical  WorJcs^  p.  24),  and  some  other 
little  pieces.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  in  October,  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
occasioned  principally  by  some  debts  not  amounting  to  £100,  he  sud- 
denly left  his  college  and  went  to  London.  In  a  few  days  he  was  re- 
duced to  want,  and  observing  a  recruiting  advertisement  he  resolved 
to  get  bread  and  overcome  a  prejudice  at  the  same  time  bybecoming 
a  soldier.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  sergeant,  and^ter  some 
delay  was  marched  down  to  Reading,  where  he  regularly  enlisted  at 
a  private  in  the  16th  Light  Dragoons  on  the  8d  of  December,  1798 
He  kept  his  initials  under  the  names  of  Silas  Titus  Comberbacke 
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**I  BometimeB,'^  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "compare  my  own  ifswiib 
that  of  Steele  (yet  0 1  how  unlike  1) — ^led  to  this  from  having  myself 
abo  for  a  brief  time  borne  arms,  and  written  ^private'  after  my 
name,  or  rather  another  name ;  for,  being  at  a  loss  when  suddenly 
asked  my  name,  I  answered  (hmberbach^  and  verily  my  habits  were 
so  little  equestrian,  that  my  horse,  I  doubt  not,  was  of  that  opinion." 
Ooleridge  continued  four  months  a  light  dragoon,  during  which  time 
he  saw  and  suffered  much.  He  rode  his  horse  ill,  and  groomed  him 
worse;  but  he  made  amends  by  nursing  the  sick,  and  writing  letters 
for  the  sound.  His  education  was  detected  by  one  of  his  officers, 
Oaptain  Nathaniel  Ogle,  who  observed  the  words, — Eheu!  quam  in- 
/ortunii  mUerrirnvm  eitfuisse/elieem/ — freshly  written  in  pencil  on 
the  stable- wall  or  door,  and  ascertained  that  Oomberbacke  was  the 
writer.  But  the  termination  of  his  military  career  was  brought  about 
by  a  chance  recognition  in  the  street :  his  family  was  apprized  of  his 
situation,  and  after  some  difficulty  he  was  duly  discharged  on  the  l(Hh 
of  April,  1794,  at  Hounslow. 

Ooleridge  now  returned  to  Oambridge,  and  remained  there  till  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  vacation.  But  the  adventures  of  the 
preceding  six  months  had  broken  the  continuity  of  his  academic  life, 
and  given  birth  to  new  views  of  future  exertion.  His  acquaintance 
with  Frend  had  materially  contributed  to  his  adoption  of  tlie  system 
called  XJnitarianlsm,  which  he  now  openly  professed,,  and  this  alone 
made  it  imperative  on  his  conscience  to  decline  availing  himself  of 
any  advantages  dependent  on  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  sub- 
scribing the  Articles  of  the  English  Ohurch.  He  lived,  nevertheless, 
to  see  and  renounce  his  error,  and  to  leave  on  record  his  deep  and 
solemn  faith  in  the  catholic  doctrine  of  Trinal  Unity,  and  the  Be- 
demption  of  man  through  the  sacrifice  of  Ohrist,  both  God  and  Man. 
Indeed  his  XJnitarianism,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  qual- 
ity. "  I  can  truly  say" — ^were  Ooleridge's  words  in  after-life — "  that 
I  never  falsified  the  Scripture.  I  always  told  the  Unitarians  that 
their  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  were  intolerable  upon  any  prin- 
ciples of  sound  criticism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer  to  construe 
the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
scouted  out  of  society.  I  said  then  plainly  and  openly  that  it  was 
/Clear  enough  that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  that 
time  I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I  thought  nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance that  *  What  care  I,*  I  said,  *  for  the  Platonisros  of  John, 
or  the  Rabblnisms  of  Paul? — ^My  conscience  revolts  I'  Thaf  was  the 
ground  o4ly  Unitarianism."    (Table  Talh,  VI  p.  617.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Vacation,  in  June,  1794,  Oole- 
ridge went  to  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  an  old  school-fellow,  intending 
probably  to  proceed  afterwards  to  his  mother  at  Ottery.    But  an  ao- 
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ddental  introduction  to  Robert  Sonthey,  tben  an  nnder-graduate  at 
Balliol  Oollege,  first  delayed,  and  ultimately  prevented,  tbe  comple- 
tion of  this  design,  and  became,  in  its  consequences,  the  binge  on 
which  a  large  part  of  Coleridge's  aft^-life  was  destined  to  turn. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  left  Oxford  with  an  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Hucks,  for  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales.*  Two  other  friends, 
Brookes  and  Berdmore,  joined  them  in  the  course  of  their  ramble ; 
and  at  Caernarvon  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Masters,  of  Jesus  College. 

"  Dkae  Mabtbbs,  «  JuJ^  22<?,  1794. 

"From  Oxford  to  Gloucester,*  to  Ross,*  to  Hereford,  to  Leomin- 
ster, to  Bishop's  Castle,*  to  Montgomery,  to  Welshpool,  Llan veiling,* 
Llangunnog,  Bala,*  Druid  House,*  LlangoUin,  Wrexham,**  Ruthin, 
Denbigh,*  St.  Ajaaph,  Holywell,*  Rudland,  Abergeley,*  Aberconway,* 
Abber,*  over  a  ferry  to  Beaumaris*  (Anglesea),  Amlock,*  Copper 
Mines,  Gwindu,  Moeldon,  over  a  ferry  to  Caernarvon,  have  I  jour- 
neyed, now  philosophizing  with  hacks,  now  melancholizing  by  myself, 
or  elsi9  indulging  those  day-dreams  of  fancy,  that  make  realities  more 
gloomy.  To  whatever  place  I  have  afl^ed  the  mark  *,  there  we 
slept.  The  first  part  of  our  tour  was  intensely  hot — the  roads,  white 
and  dazzling,  seemed  to  undulate  with  heat— and  the  country-,  bare 
and  unhedged,  presented  nothing  but  stone  fences,  dreary  to  the  eye 
and  scorching  to  the  touch.  At  Ross  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
King's  Arms,  once  the  house  of  Mr.  Kyle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Ross. 
I  gave  the  window-shutter  a  few  verses,  which  I  shall  add  to  the  end 
of  the  letter.  The  walk  from  Llangunnog  to  Bala  over  the  mountains 
was  most  wild  and  romantic ;  there  are  immense  and  rugged  clefts  in 
the  mountains,  which  in  winter  must  form  cataracts  most  tremendous ; 
now  there  is  just  enough  sun-glittering  water  dashed  down  over  them 
to  soothe,  not  disturb  the  ear.  I  climbed  up  a  precipice  on  which  was 
a  large  thorn-tree,  and  slept  by  the  side  of  one  of  them  near  two  hours. 
"At  Bala  I  was  apprehensive  that  I  had  caught  the  itch  from  a 
Welsh  democrat,  who  was  charmed  with  my  sentiments ;  he  bruised 
my  hand  with  a  grasp  of  ardor,  and  I  trembled  lest  some  discontented 
citizens  of  the  animalculanr  republic  might  have  emigrated.  Shortly 
after,  in  came  a  clergyman  well  dressed,  and  with  him  four  other  gen- 
tlemen. I  was  asked  for  a  public  character;  I  gave  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  clergyman  whispered  his  neighbor,  who  it  seems  is  the  apothe- 
cary of  the  parish — "  Republicans  I"    Accordingly  when  the  doctor, 

•  It  Ifl  to  thifl  tour  that  he  refera  InTableTtlk,  VI.  p. 335.— <*  I  took  the  thought  of  grim^ 
ning  for  joy  in  thnt  poem  (The  Ancient  Mariner),  from  my  companion's  (Berdmore'k) 
lemark  to  me,  when  we  had  climbed  to  the  lop  of  Penmaenmaur,  and  were  nearly  dead 
with  thirst.  Wo  could  not  apeak  from  the  constriction,  till  we  found  a  little  paddle 
QBder  a  alone.   He  said  to  me»— *  Yoi  grinned  like  an  Miot'   He  had  done  tlp»  aamo." 
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as  they  oall  apothecaries,  was  to  have  given  a  name,  ^^  1  gives  a  sen 
timent,  gemmen  I  May  all  republicans  be  ^^teened  I*^  Up  starts 
the  democrat ;  "  May  all  fools  be  gulloteened,  and  then  you  will  be 
the  first  I '^  Fool,  rogue,  trifllor,  liar,  &c.,  flew  in  each  other^s  faces  in 
hailstorms  of  vociferation.  This  is  nothing  in  Wales ^they  make  it 
necessary  vent-holes  for  the  sulphureous  fumes  of  their  temper!  I 
endeavored  to  calm  the  tempest  by  observing  that  however  different 
our  political  opinions  might  be,  the  appearance  of  a  clergyman  assured 
me  that  we  were  all  Christians,  though  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  last  sentiment  with  the  spirit  of  Ohfistianity  I  "  Pho  I" 
quoth  the  clergyman ;  **  Christianity  1  Why  we  a'nt  at  church  now, 
are  we  ?  The  gentleman's  sentiment  was  a  very  good  one,  because 
it  shows  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  principles."  Welsh  politics,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevail  over  Welsh  hospitality ;  they  all  shook  hands 
with  me  (except  the  parson),  and  said  1  was  an  open-speaking,  honest- 
hearted  fellow,  though  I  was  a  bit  of  a  democrat 

"  On  our  road  from  Bala  to  Druid  House,  we  met  Brookes  and 
Berdmore.  Our  rival  pedestrians,  a  Gemini  of  Powells,  were  vigor- 
ously marching  onward,  in  a  post-chaise  I  Berdmore  had  been  ill. 
We  were  not  a  little  glad  to  see  each  other.  Llangollen  is  a  village 
most  romantically  situated;  but  the  weather  was  so  intensely  hot 
that  we  saw  only  what  was  to  be  admired — ^we  could  not  admire. 

"  At  Wrexham  the  tower  is  most  magnificent ;  and  in  the  church  is 
a  white  marble  monument  of  Lady  Middleton,  superior,  mea  quidan 
sententia^  to  any  thing  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  had  entirely  ^- 
eaped  my  memory,  that  Wrexham  was  the  residence  of  a  Miss  E. 
Evans,  a  young  lady  with  whom  in  happier  days  I  had  been  in  habits 
of  fraternal  correspondence ;  she  lives  with  her  grandmother.  As  I 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  the  inn,  she  passed  by,  and  with  her, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  her  sister,  Mary  Evans,  quam  afflictim  et 
p&rdite  (undbam^ — ^yea,  even  to  anguish.  They  both  started,  and  gave 
a  short  cry,  almost  a  faint  shriek ;  I  sickened  and  well  nigh  fainted, 
but  instanUy  retired.  Had  I  appeared  to  recognize  her,  my  fortitude 
would  not  have  supported  me : — 

Fivity  ted  miki  lun  vivit— nana  forte  maritti. 
Ak-t  dolor  J  alteriuo  nunc  a  cerviee  p^endit. 
Votj  malefUa  v*lete  aeeenom  inoomnia  mentitj 
Littora  amata  vaUU ;  vale  ok  1  formooa  Maria, 

Hucks  informed  me  that  the  two  sisters  walked  by  the  window  four 
or  five  times,  as  if  anxiously.  Doubtless  they  think  themselves  de- 
ceived by  some  face  strikingly  like  me.  God  bless  her  1  Her  image 
is  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never  can  it  be  torn  from  thence, 
but  by  the  strings  that  grapple  my  heart  to  life  I  This  circumstance 
made  me  quite  ill.  I  had  been  wandering  among  the  wild-wood 
•oenery  and  terrible  graces  of  the  Welsh  mountains  to  wear  away,  net 
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to  revive^  the  images  of  the  past; — hut  love  is  a  local  anguish ;  I  am 
fifty  miles  distant,  and  am  not  half  so  miserahle. 

*'  At  Denhigh  is  the  finest  rained  castle  in  the  kingdom ;  it  surpassed 
every  thing  I  could  have  conceived.  I  wandered  there  two  hours  in 
a  still  evening,  feeding  upon  melancholy.  Two  well-dressed  young 
men  were  roaming  there.  '  I  will  play  my  flutehere,'  said  the  first ; 
*  it  will  have  a  romantic  efifect.'  *•  Bless  thee,  man  of  genius  and  sen- 
sihility,'  I  silently  exclaimed.  He  sate  down  amid  the  most  awful 
part  of  the  ruins ;  the  moon  just  hegan  to  make  her  rays  predominant 
over  the  lingering  daylight;  I  pre-attuned  my  feelings  to  emotion; 
— and  the  romantic  youth  instantly  struck  up  the  sadly  pleasing  tunes 
of  Mm  Carey — The  British  Lion  ie  my  tign—A  rocmng  trade  I  drive 
on^  &c. 

"  Three  miles  from  '(Mbfgh,  on  the  road  to  St.  Asaph,  is  a  fine 
hridge,  with  one  arch  of  great,  great  grandeur.  Stand  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  through  it  you  see  the  woods  waving  on  the  hill-hank  of 
the  river  in  a  most  lovely  point  of  view.  A  hea/utiful  prospect  is  al- 
ways more  picturesque  when  seen  at  some  little  distance  through  an 
arch.  I  have  frequently  thought  of  Michael  Taylor's  way  of  viewing 
a  landscape  hetween  his  thighs.  Under  the  arch  was  the  most  per- 
fect echo  I  ever  heard.    Hucks  sang  Sweet  Echo  with  great  effect. 

"At  Holywell  I  hathed  in  the  famous  St.  Winifred's  Well.  It  is 
an  excellent  cold  hath .  At  Rutland  is  a  fine  rained  castle.  Aherij^ley 
is  a  large  village  on  the  sea-coast.  Walking  on  the  sea  sands  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  numher  of  fine  women  hathing  promiscuously  with 
men  and  hoys  perfectly  naked.  Douhtless  the  citadels  of  their  chas- 
tity are  so  impregnahly  strong,  that  they  need  not  the  ornamental 
bulwarks  of  modesty ;  hut,  seriously  speaking,  where  sexual  distinc- 
tions are  least  observed,  men  and  women  live  together  in  the  greatest 
purity.  Concealment  sets  the  imagination  a-working,  and  as  it  were 
eantharadigeB  our  desires. 

"  Just  before  I  quitted  Cambridge,  I  met  a  countryman  with  a 
strange  walking-sti<jc,  five  feet  in  length.  I  eagerly  bought  it,  and  a 
most  faithful  servant  it  has  proved  to  me.  My  sudden  affection  for 
it  has  mellowed  into  settled  friendship.  On  the  morning  of  our 
leaving  Abergeley,  just  before  our  final  departure,  I  looked  for  my 
stick  in  the  place  in  which  I  had  left  it  over  night.  It  was  gone.  I 
alarmed  the  house ;  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  it.  In  the  flurry  of 
anxiety  I  sent  for  the  Crier  of  the  town  and  gave  him  the  following 
to  cry  about  the  town  and  the  beach,  which  he  did  with  a  gravity  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  his  stupidity. 

"  ^  Missing  from  the  Bee  Inn,  Abergeley,  a  curious  waUdngnstiok. 
On  one  side  it  displays  the  head  of  an  eagle,  the  eyes  of  4felch  rep- 
resent rising  suns,  and  the  ears  Turkish  crescents  \  on  the  other  is  tho 
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portrait  of  the  owner  in  wood-work.  Beneath  the  head  of  the  ea^ 
ia  a  Welsh  wig,  and  aronnd  the  neck  of  the  stick  ia  a  Qne^i  Elisa- 
beth^a  raff  in  tin.  AH  down  it  waves  the  line  of  beauty  in  very  ngly 
carving.  K  any  gentleman  (or  lady)  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
above  described  stick,  and  secretly  carried  off  the  same,  he  (or  she) 
is  hereby  earnestly  admonished  to  conquer  a  passion,  the  oontinoance 
of  which  mnst  prove  fatal  to  his  (or  her)  honesty.  And  if  the  said 
stick  has  slipped  into  such  gentleman^s  (or  lady^s)  hand  through  in- 
advertence, he  (or  she)  is  required  to  rectify  the  mistake  with  all 
convenient  speed.    God  save  the  king.^ 

^^  Abergeley  is  a  fashionable  Welsh  watering-place,  and  so  singular 
a  proclamation  excited  no  small  crowd  on  the  beach,  among  the  rest 
a  lame  old  gentlemau,  in  whose  hands  iMl^vdeBcried  my  dear  stick. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  lodged  at  our  inn,  felt  great  confusion,  and 
walked  homewards,  the  solemn  Crier  before  him,  and  a  various  cav- 
alcade behind  him.  I  kept  the  muscles  of  my  face  in  tolerable  sub- 
jection. He  made  his  lameness  an  apology  for  borrowing  my  stick, 
supposed  he  should  have  returned  before  I  had  wanted  it,  &c.  && 
Thus  it  ended,  except  that  a  very  handsome  young  lady  put  her  head 
out  of  a  coach- window,  and  begged  my  permission  to  have  the  bill 
which  I  had  delivered  to  the  Crier.  I  acceded  to  the  request  with  a 
compliment,  that  lighted  up  a  blush  oh  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  on  her  lip. 

"  We  passed  over  a  ferry  to  Aberconway.  We  had  scarcely  left 
the  boat  ere  we  descried  Brookes  and  Berdmore,  with  whom  we  have 
joined  parties,  nor  do  we  mean  to  separate.  Our  tour  through  Angle- 
Qca  to  Caernarvon  has  been  repaid  by  scarcely  one  object  worth  see- 
ing. To-morrow  we  visit  Snowdon.  Brookes,  Berdmore,  and  my- 
self, at  the  imminent  hazard  of  our  lives,  scaled  the  very  summit  of 
Penmaenmanr.  It  was  a  most  dreadful  expedition.  I  will  give  yon 
the  account  in  some  future  letter. 

"  I  sent  for  Bowles's  Works  while  at  Oxford.  How  was  I  shocked ! 
Every  omission  and  every  alteration  disgusted  taste,  and  mangled 
sensibihty.  Surely  some  Oxford  toad  had  been  squatting  at  the 
poet's  ear,  and  spitting  into  it  the  cold  venom  ^f  dulness.  It  is  not 
Bowles ;  he  is  still  the  same  (the  added  poems  will  prove  it),  descrip-  ' 
tive,  dignified,  tender,  sublime.  The  sonnets  added  are  exquisite. 
Abba  Thule  has  marked  beauties,  and  the  little  poem  at  Southampton 
is  a  diamond :  in  whatever  light  you  place  it,  it  reflects  beauty  and 
splendor.  The  *Shakspeare'  is  sadly  unequal  to  the  rest.  Yet  in 
whose  poems,  except  those  of  Bowles,  would  it  not  have  been  excel* 
lent?  Direct  to  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Post  Office,  Bristol,  and  tell  me 
every  thmg  about  yourself,  how  you  have  spent  the  vacation,  &c. 

*'  BelM^  me,  with  gratitude  and  fraternal  friendship, 

"  Your  obliged  "  8.  T.  Oolbbidcib.*' 
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On  his  retnm  from  this  exonrsion  Coleridge  went,  by  appointment, 
to  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Sonthey,  whose  person  and 
conversation  had  excited  in  him  the  most  lively  admiration.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  Angost  or  beginning  of  September.  Sonthey,  whose 
mother  then  lived  at  Bath,  came  over  to  Bristol  accordingly  to  re- 
ceive his  new  friend,  who  had  left  as  deep  an  impression  on  hira,  and 
in  that  city  introduced  Coleridge  to  Bobert  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker, 
then  recently  married  to  Mary  Fricker,  and  residing  in  the  Old  Mar- 
ket. After  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  saw  Sarah  Fricker, 
Mrs.  LovelVs  elder  sister,  Coleridge  accompanied  Southey  on  his  re- 
turn to  Bath.  There  he  remained  for  some  weeks,  prindp^ly  engaged 
in  making  love,  and  in  maturing,  with  his  friend,  the  plan,  which  he 
had  for  some  time  cherished,  of  a  social  community  to  be  established 
in  America  upon  what  he  termed  a  pantisocratical  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  written  at  this  time  by  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Charles  Heath, 
of  Monmouth,  is  a  curious  evidence  of  his  earnestness  upon  this 
subject : — 

*SlB, 

'•'•  Your  brotlier  has  introduced  my  name  to  you ;  I  shall  there- 
tore  offer  no  apology  for  this  letter.  A  smaU  but  liberalized  party 
have  formed  a  scheme  of  emigration  on  the  principles  of  an  abolition 
of  individual  property.  Of  their  political  creed,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  they  support  and  elucidate  it,  they  are  preparing  a  few 
copies — not  as  meaning  to  publish  them,  but  for  private  distribution. 
'In  this  work  they  will  have  endeavored  to  prove  the  exclusive  jus- 
tice of  the  system  and  its  practicability ;  nor  will  they  have  omitted 
to  sketch  out  the  code  of  contracts  necessary  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  the  Society ;  all  of  which  will  of  course  be  submitted  to  the 
improvements  and  approbation  of  each  component  member.  As 
soon  as  the  work  is  printed,  one  or  more  copies  shall  be  transmitted 
to  you.  Of  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  party 
I  find  it  embarrassing  to  speak ;  yet,  vanity  apart,  I  may  assert  with 
truth  that  they  have  each  a  sufficient  strength  of  head  to  make  the 
virtues  of  the  heart  respectable,  and  that  they  are  all  highly  charged 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  results  from  strong  perceptions  of  moral 
rectitude,  called  into  life  and  action  by  ardent  feelings.  With  r^ard 
to  pecuniary  matters  it  is  found  necessary,  if  twelve  men  with  their 
families  emigrate  on  this  system,  that  £2,000  should  be  the  aggregate 
of  their  contributions — ^but  infer  not  from  hence  that  each  man's 
quota  is  to  be  settled  with  the  Httieness  of  arithmetical  accuracy. 
Ko ;  aU  will  strain  every  nerve ;  and  then,  I  trust,  the  surplus  money 
of  some  will  supply  the  deficiencies  of  others.  The  minutia  of  topo- 
graphical information  we  are  daily  endeavoring  to  acquire ;  at  present 
our  plan  is,  to  settie  at  a  distance,  but  at  a  convenient  distance,  from 
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Oooper^s  Town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sosqnehanna.  This,  however, 
will  be  the  object  of  future  investigation.  For  the  time  of  emigration 
we  have  fixed  on  next  March.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  those  of 
us  vhoso  bodies,  from  habits  of  sedentary  study  or  academic  indo- 
lence, have  not  acquired  their  full  tone  and  strength,  intend  to  learn 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  carpentry,  according  as 
situation  and  circumstances  make  one  or  the  other  convenient. 

"  Your  fellow-citizen, 

"  S.  T.  OOLKBIDGB." 

The  members  of  the  society  at  that  time  were  Coleridge  himself, 
Southey,  Lovell,  and  George  Burnet,  a  Somersetshire  youth  and  fel- 
low-collegian with  Bouthey.  Toward  the  beginning  of  September, 
Ooleridge  left  Bath,  and  went,  for  the  last  time,  as  a  student,  to  Cam- 
bridge, apparently  with  the  view  of  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  after 
the  ensuing  Christmas.  Here  he  published  The  Fall  of  Eohespierre 
(Literary  Remains),  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by  himself, 
and  the  second  and  third  by  Mr.  Sonthey,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
origin  and  authorship  of  which  may  be  found  stated  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Southey's  there  printed.  The  dedication  to  Mr. 
Martin  is  dated  at  Jesus  College,  22d  of  September,  1794. 

In  January,  1796,  he  was  to  return — and  then  with  Spring  breezes 
to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  I  But  his  fate  withstood ; 
— ^he  took  no  degree,  nor  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Michaelmas 
Term  1794  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge ;  the  vacation  following 
was  passed  in  London  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1795,  he  returned  with  Sonthey  to  Bristol,  and  there  commenced 
man. 

The  whole  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  he  devoted  to  public 
Lectures  at  Bristol,  making  in  the  intervals  several  excursions  in  ' 
Somersetshire,  one  memorial  of  which  remains  in  the  Lines  compoeed 
tDhile  climbing  Brochley  Combe  (Poet.  Works,  p.  63).  It  was  in  one 
of  these  excursions  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  first  met 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Finney.  The  first  six  of  those  Lectures  consti- 
tuted a  course  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the  Civil  War  under 
Charles  I.  and  the  French  Revolution.  Three  of  them,  or  probably 
the  substance  of  four  or  ^y^  were  published  at  Bristol  in  the  latter 
end  of  1795,  the  first  two  together,  with  the  title  of  CvMwneH  ad 
Fopuhim^  and  the  third  with  that  of  The  Plot  discovered,  TJie  elo- 
quent passage  in  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  Addresses  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Sonthey.  The  tone  throughout  them  all  is  vehemently 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  great  minister  of  that  day ;  but  it  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  Jacobinism.  It  was  late 
in  life  that,  after  a  perusal  of  these  Condones^  Coleridge  wrote  on  a 
blank  page  of  one  of  them  the  foUowing  words : — ^*'  Except  the  two  or 
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three  pages  involving  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  and  Uni- 
tarianism,  I  see  little  or  nothing  in  these  ontborsts  of  my  yonthful 
zeal  to  retract ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  flame-colored  epithets 
applied  to  persons,  as  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  or  rather  to  personifica- 
tions— (for  such  they  really  were  to  me) — as  little  to  regret." 

Another  conrse  of  six  Lectures  followed, "  On  Revealed  Religion,  its 
corruptions,  and  its  political  views."  The  Prospectus  states — "  that 
these  Lectures  are  intended  for  two  classes  of  men,  Ohristians  and  In- 
fidels ; — ^the  fwrmer  that  they  may  be  able  to  gitearecuonfor  the  hope 
that  is  in  them; — ^the  latter,  that  they  may  not  determine  against 
Ohristianity  from  ^guments  applicable  to  its  corruptions  only." 
Nothing  remains  of  these  Addresses,  nor  of  two  detached  Lectures 
on  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Hair  Powder  Tax,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  principal  courses.  They  were  all 
very  popular  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Oovemment ;  and  those 
on  religion  in  particular  were  highly  applauded  by  his  Unitarian  audi- 
tors, amongst  whom  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Estlin,  and*Mr.  Hort  were  always 
remembered  by  Ooleridge  with  regard  and  esteem. 

The  Transatlantic  scheme,  though  still  a  favorite  subject  of  con 
versation,  was  now  in  efiTect  abandoned  by  these  young  Pantisocrats. 
Mr.  0.  was  married  at  St.  Mary,  Redcliff  church,  to  Sarah  Fricker,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1796,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  at  Oleve- 
don,  on  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Seuthey 
was  also  married  to  Edith  Fricker,  and  left  Bristol  on  the  same  day 
.  on  his  route  to  Portugal.  At  Olevedon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  re- 
dded with  one  of  Mrs.  C.'s  unmarried  sisters  and  Burnet  until  the  be- 
ginning of  December. 


CHAPTER   III. 

[1795  to  1196.] 

<*  Ah  I  quiet  dell  I  dear  cot,  and  movat  anblime  I 
I  was  oonBtrained  to  quit  yon.    Was  It  right, 
While  my  unnambered  brethren  toiled  and  bled, 
That  I  ihoold  dream  away  th'  Intrusted  boon 
On  roee4eaf  beds  pampering  the  eoward  heart 
With  ibelings  an  too  delicate  for  use  f 
■••••••       • 

f  therefore  go,  and  Join  head,  heert,  and  hand 
AeUve  and  iirm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  sdenoe,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ.'* 

CoLiEBiDOB  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  IfDS,  become  ac- 
quainted with  that  excellent  and  remarkable  man,  the  late  ThomAt 
VOL.  m.  2D 
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Poole,  of  Kether  Stowey,  Somerset.  In  a  letter  written  to  liim  on 
the  7th  of  October,  0.  speaks  of  the  prospect  from  his  cottage,  and 
of  his  future  plans  in  the  following  way : — 

"Mt  dbab  Sdz, 

.  "  God  bless  yon — or  rather  God  be  praised  for  that  he  has  blessed 
you !  On  Sunday  morning  I  was  married  at  St.  Mary's,  Redoliff— - 
from  Ohatterton's  church.  The  thought  gave  a  tinge  of  melancholy 
to  the  solemn  joy  which  I  felt,  united  to  the  woman,  whom  I  love 
best  of  all  created  beings.  We  are  settled,  nay,  quite  domesticated, 
at  Olevedon, — our  comfortable  cot  I  *  *  ♦  The  prospect  around 
is  perhaps  more  various  than  any  in  the  kingcfom :  mine  eye  glut- 
tonizes.  The  sea,  the  distant  islands,  the  opposite  coast  I — ^I  shall  as- 
suredly write  rhymes,  let  the  nine  Muses  prevent  it  if  they  can.  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Magazine  for  various  reasons.  It 
is  a  thing  of  monthly  anxiety  and  quotidian  bustle.  To  publish  a 
Magazine  for  one  year  would  be  nonsense,  and,  if  I  pursue  what  I 
mean  to  pursue,  my  school-plan,  I  could  not  publish  it  for  more  than 
one  year.  In  the  course  of  half  a  year  I  mean  to  return  to  Gam- 
bridge— having  previously  taken  my  name  off  from  the  University's 
control — and,  hiring  lodgings  there  for  myself  and  wife,  finish  my 
great  work  of  ImitatioTu  in  two  volumes.  My  former  works  may,  I 
hope,  prove  somewhat  of  genius  and  of  erudition ;  this  will  be  bet- 
ter ;  it  will  show  great  industry  and  manly  consistency.  At  the  end 
of  it  I  shall  publish  proposals  for  a  school  *  "^  *  My  next  letter 
will  be  long  and  full  of  something ; — ^this  is  inanity  and  egotism.  *** 
Believe  me,  dear  Poole,  your  affectionate  and  mindful — ^friend,  shall 
I  so  soon  have  to  sayt    Believe  me  my  heart  prompts  it.  - 

"S.  T.  OOLKBmOB." 

The  monthly  anxiety  of  a  Magazine  justly  alarmed  Ooleridge  on  the 
7th  of  October ;  yet  in  the  December  following  he  courageously  en- 
gaged to  conduct  a  weekly  political  Miscellany.  This  was  Tks  Watch- 
man,  of  which  the  foiowing  Prospectus  was  in  that  month  printed 
and  circulated. 

"  To  supply  at  once  the  places  of  a  Review,  Newspaper,  and  An- 
nual Register. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  March,  1796,  will  be  published  No.  T. 
price  fourpence,  of  a  MiBoellany,  to  be  continued  every  eighth  day, 
under  the  name  of  The  Watekfnan^  by  Samuel  Taylor  Ooleridge.  This 
Miscellany  will  be  comprised  in  two  sheets,  or  thirty-two  pages, 
closely  printed  in  8vo. ;  the  type,  long  primer.  Its  contents,  1 : — A 
history  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  preceding  days. 
3 : — ^The  speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  during  the  re- 
cess, select  parliamentary  speeches  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  eora,  with  notes  historical  and  bio- 
graphical. 8 : — Original  essays  and  poetry.  4 : — ^Review  of  interest- 
ing and  important  pilblications.  Its  advantages.  1.  There  being  no 
advertisements,  a  greater  quantity  of  original  matter  will  be  given, 
and  the  speeches  in  Parliament  will  be  less  abridged.  2.  From  its 
form  it  may  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  become  an  Annual 
Register.  8.  This  last  circumstance  may  induce  men  of  letters  to 
prefer  this  Miscellany  to  more  perishable  publications  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  efEusions.  4.  Whenever  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  prints 
differ  in  theur  accounts  of  occurrences,  &c.  such  difference  will  always 
be  faithfully  stated." 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  this  undertakiug,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month  he  set  off  upon  the  tour  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  of 
this  Work,  to  collect  subscribers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
at  this  time  a  professed  Unitarian ;  and  the  project  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  that  persuasion  seems  to  have  passed  through  his  head. 
He  had  previously  preached,  for  the  first  time,  two  sermons  at  Mr. 
Jardine^s  Chapel  in  Bath,  the  subjects  being  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
Hair  Powder  Tax.  He  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in  a  blue  coat  and 
white  waistcoat,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cottle's  testimony,  who  was 
present,  Coleridge  delivered  himself  languidly,  and  disappointed  every 
one.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  preached  upon 
many  occasions  with  veiy  remarkable  effect.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  C.  in  the  month  of  January,  1796, 
during  his  tour,  to  his  early  and  lasting  friend  Mr.  Josiah  Wade  of 
Bristol,  and  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  parts  of  the  accounts 
given  of  the  same  tour  in  this  work. 

"  Mr  DBAB  Wadb,  "  Worcester,  January,  1796. 

"We  were  fite  in  number,  and  twenty-five  in  quantity.  The 
moment  I  entered  the  coach,  I  stumbled  on  a  huge  projection,  which 
might  be  called  a  belly  with  the  same  propriety  that  you  might  name 
Mount  Atlas  a  mole-hill.  Heavens  I  that  a  man  should  be  uncon- 
scionable enough  to  enter  a  stage-coach,  who  would  want  elbow  room 
if  he  were  walking  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

"  The  said  citizen  was  a  most  violent  aristocrat,  but  a  pleasant  hu- 
morous fellow  in  other  respects,  and  remarkably  well-informed  in 
agricultural  science ;  so  that  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  We 
arrived  at  Worcester  at  half-past  two :  I,  of  course,  dined  at  the  inn, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Stevens.  After  dinner,  I  christianized  myself,  that 
is,  washed  and  changed,  and  marched  in  finery  and  clean  linen  to 
High  Street.  With  regard  to  business,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing 
any  thing  at  Worcester     The  aristocrats  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
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inflaenoe  of  the  clergy  bo  extenBive,  that  Mr.  Ban*  thinks  no  booksel- 
ler wUl  yentore  to  pnbfiah  2^  WaUihman,     *        *         *         * 

*'  B.  T.  OOLKBIDOB." 


•*Mt  dsab  FttiENX),  •*  Birmingham,  January,  1796. 

♦  *  *  *  «c  ^y  exertions  here  have  been  incessant,  for  in  what- 
ever company  I  go,  I  am  obliged  to  be  the  figorante  of  the  circle.  Yes- 
terday I  preached  twice,  and,  indeed,  performed  the  whole  service, 
morning  and  afternoon.  There  were  about  1,400  persons  present, 
and  my  sermons  (great  part  extempore),  were  preciously  peppered 
with  politics.  I  have  here  at  least  double  the  number  of  subscribers 
I  had  expected."    ♦    ♦    * 

"My  dxab  FniBin),  "Nottingham,  January,  1796. 

"You  will  peroeive  by  this  letter  I  have  changed  my  route. 
From  Birmingham  on  Friday  last  (four  o^olock  in  the  morning),  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Derby,  stayed  there  till  Monday  morning,  and  am  now  at 
Nottingham.  From  Nottingham  I  go  to  Sheffield ;  from  Sheffield  to 
Manohester ;  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool ;  f^om  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don; from  London  to  Bristol.  Ah,  what  a  weary  way!  My  poor 
crazy  ark  has  been  tossed  to  and  fro  on  an  ocean  of  business,  and  I 
long  for  the  Mount  Ararat  on  which  it  is  to  rest.  At  Birmingham  I 
was  extremely  unwell ;  a  violent  cold  in  my  head  and  limbs  confined 
me  for  two  days.  Business  succeeded  very  well ; — about  a  hundred 
subscribers  I  think. 

"At  Derby,  also,  I  succeeded  tolerably  well.  Mr.  (Joseph)  Strutt> 
the  successor  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  tells  me  I  may  count  on  forty 
or  fifty  in  Derby.  Derby  is  full  of  curiosities ; — ^the  cotton  and  silk 
mills ;  Wright  the  painter,  and  Dr.  Darjvin,  the  ev6iy  thing  but 
Ohristian.  Dr.  Darwin  possesses,  perhaps,  a  greater  range  of  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  man  in  £urope,  and  is  the  most  inventive  of  phil- 
osophical men.  He  thinks  in  a  new  train  on  all  subjects  but  reli- 
gion. He  bantered  me  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  heard  all  his  ar- 
gnments,  and  told  him  it  was  infinitely  consoling  to  me,  to  find  that 
the  arguments  of  so  great  a  man,  adduced  against  the  existence  of  a 
Gfod^  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  were  such  as  had  startled 
me  at  fifteen,  but  had  become  the  objects  of  my  smile  at  twenty. 
Not  one  new  objection — ^not  even  an  ingenious  one!  He  boasted 
*  that  he  had  never  read  one  book  in  favor  of  such  stuf^  but  that  he 
had  read  all  the  works  of  Infidels  I' 

"  What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Wade,  of  a  man  who,  having  abused 
and  ridiculed  you,  should  openly  declare  that  he  had  heard  all  that 
your  enemies  had  to  say  against  you,  but  had  scorned  to  inquire  the 
truth  from  any  one  of  your  friends  ?  Would  you  think  him  an  honest 
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man  ?  I  am  sore  you  would  not.  Yet  snoh  are  all  tbe  Infidels  wbom 
I  have  known.  Tliey  talk  of  a  subject,  yet  are  found  to  confess  them- 
selves profoundly  ignorant  of  it.  Dr.  Darwin  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  reject  Button's  theory  of  the  Earth  without  having  mi- 
nutely examined  it; — ^yet  what  is  it  to  us,  how  the  earth  was  made,  a 
thix^  impossible  to  be  known  f  This  system  the  Doctor  did  not  re- 
ject without  having  severely  studied  it ;  but  all  at  once  he  makes  up 
his  mind  on  such  important  subjects,  as  whether  we  be  the  outcasts 
of  a  blind  idiot  called  Nature,  or  the  children  of  ail  flH-Wise  and  infi- 
nitely good  Godl-r-whether  we  spend  a  few  miserable  years  on  this 
earth,  and  then  sink  into  a  clod  of  the  valley ;  or  endure  the  anxiety 
of  mortal  life,  only  to  fit  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  immortal  happiness  I 
These  subjects  are  unworthy  a  philosopher's  investigation  I  He  deems 
that  there  is  a  certain  self-evidence  in  Infidelity,  |ind  becomes  an 
Atheist  by  intuition.    WeU  did  St.  Paul  say,  ye  hone  an  evU  hea/rt  of 

.  *  *  *  "  What  lovely  children  Mr.  Barr  of  Worcester  has  1  After 
church,  in  the  evening,  they  sat  round  4ind  sang  hymns  so  sweetly 
that  they  'overpowered  me.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  ab- 
stained from  weeping- aloud;  and  the  infant  in  Mi-s.  B.'s  arms  leaned 
forward,  and  stretched  his  little  arms,  and  stared,  and  smiled.  It 
seemed  a  picture  of  heaven,  where  the  difierent  orders  of  the  blessed 
join  different  voices  in  one  melodious  hallelcgah ;  and  the  babe  looked 
like  a  young  spirit  just  that  moment  arrived  in  heaven,  startled  at  the 
seraphic  songs,  and  sdzed  at  once  with  wonder  and  rapture.  *  *  * 
"From  your  affectionate  friend, 

"S.  T.  OOLSMDOB,^' 


"  Mr  VBBT  nsAB  FniBNn,  "  Sheffield,  January,  1796. 

*^  I  arrived  at  this  place  late  last  night  by  the  mail  from  Notting- 
ham, where  I  have  been  treated  with  kindness  and  friendafhip,  of 
which  T  can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea.  I  preached  a  cbi^ty  sermon 
there  last  Sunday.  I  preached  in  colored  clothes.  With  regard  to 
the  gown  at  Birmingham  (of  which  you  inquire),  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  over-persuaded.  First  of  all,  my  sermon  being  of  so  political  a 
tendency,  had  I  worn  my  blue  coat,  it  would  have  impugned  Edwards. 
They  would  have  said,  he  stuck  a  political  lecturer  in  bia  pulpit. 
Secondly,  the  society  is  of  all  sorts, — Socinians,  Ariaiis,'  Trinitarians, 
&c.,  and  I  must  have  shocked  a  multitude  of  prejudices.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  a  difference  between  an  inn  and  a  place  of  residence.  In  the 
first,  your  example  is  of  little  consequence ;  in  a  single  instance  only, 
it  ceases  to  operate  as  example ;  and  my  refasal  would  have  been  im- 
puted to  affectation^  or  an  unaccommodating  spirit.  Assuredly  I 
would  not  do  it  where  I  intended  to  iMr<each  often.    And  even  in  the 
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restry  at  Birmingham,  when  they  at  last  pennaded  me,  I  told  them 
I  was  acting  against  my  better  knowledge,  and  should  possibly  feel 
uneasy  afterwards.  So  these  accounts  of  the  matter  yon  mnst  con- 
sider as  reasons  and  palliations,  oondnding,  ^I  plead  gnilty,  my 
Lord  V  Indeed  I  want  firmness ;  I  perceive  I  do.  I  have  that  within 
me  which  makes  it  difficult  to  say,  No,  repeatedly  to  a  number  of 
persons  who  seem  uneasy  and  anxious.    *    *    * 

"My  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wade.  God  bless  her  and  you, 
and  Qike  a  bad  shilling  slipped  in  between  two  guineas)  your  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  friend,  S.  T.  OoLBRmoB." 


^  Mt  dkab  Friend,  "  Manchester,  January,  1796. 

"  I  arrived  at  Manchester  last  night  f^om  Sheffield,  to  which 
place  I  shall  only  send  about  thirty  numbers.  I  might  have  succeeded 
there,  at  least  equally  ^^ell  with  the  former  towns,  but  I  should  in- 
jure the  sale  of  the  Iris,  the  editor  of  which  (a  very  amiable  and  in- 
genious young  man  of  the  name  of  James  Montgomery),  is  now  in 
prison  for  a  libel  on  a  bloody-minded  magistrate  there.  Of  course  I 
declined  publicly  advertising  or  disposing  of  7%e  Watchman  in  that 
town. 

"  This  morning  I  called  on  Mr. with  H.'s  letter.    Mr. 

received  me  as  a  rider,  and  treated  rae  with  insolence  that  was  really 

amusing  from  its  novelty.    *  Overstocked  with  these  articles.' 

*  People  always  setting  up  some  new  thing  or  other.' *  I  read 

the  Star  and  another  paper:  what  could  I  want  with  this  paper, 

which  is  nothing  more  ?' *  Well,  well,  I'll  consider  of  it.'    To 

these  entertaining  horn  mots  I  returned  the  following  repartee — *  Grood 
morning.  Sir.'    ♦    •    * 

"God  bless  you,  S.  T.  0." 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Liverpool  and  was  as  successful  there  as  elsewhere 
generally  in  procuring  subscribers  to  The  Watchman,  The  late  Dr. 
Orompton  found  him  out,  and  became  his  friend  and  patron.  His 
exertions,  however,  at  Liverpool  were  suddenly  stopped  by  news  of 
the  critical  state  of  Mrs.  O.'s  health,  and  a  pressing  request  that  he 
would  immediately  return  to  Bristol,  whither  Mrs.  0.  had  now  gone 
from  Glevedon.  Ooleridge  accordingly  gave  up  his  plan  of  visiting 
London,  and  left  Liverpool  on  his  homeward  trip.  From  Lichfield  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  the  following  letter : — 

"Mt  deab  Fbiend,  "Lichfield,  January,  1786. 

♦  *  *  "I  have  succeeded  very  well  here  at  Lichfield.  Belober, 
bookseller,  Birmingham;  Sutton,  Nottingham;  Pritchard,  Derl^y; 
and  Thomson,  Manchester ;  are  the  publishers.    In  every  number  ci 
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The  Watchman  there  will  be  printed  these  words,  ^^Fnblished  in 
Bristol  by  the  Author,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  and  sold,  &c." 

"  I  verily  believe  no  poor  fellow's  idea-pot  ever  bubbled  up  so  ve- 
hemently with  fears,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  as  mine  does  at  present. 
Heaven  grant  it  may  not  boil  over,  and  put  out  the  fire  ?  I  am  almost 
heartless.  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  feverish  dream — 
all  one  gloomy  huddle  of  strange  actions  and  dim-discovered  mo- 
tives ; — ^friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  happiness  murdered  by  mis- 
managed sensibility.  The  present  hour  I  seem  in  a  quick-set  hedge 
of  embarrassments.  For  shame  I  I  ought  not  to  mistrust  God :  but, 
indeed,  to  hope  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  fear.  Bulls  have  horns, 
Uons  have  talons: — 

(( Tbe  fox  and  Btatosman  sabtle  wiles  insore. 
The  cit  and  potoeat  stink  and  are  seonre ; 
Toads  with  their  venom,  doctors  with  their  drng, 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  rolMS  are  snug. 
Oh,  Nature  t  cruel  stepHUother  and  bard 
To  thy  poor  naked,  Itoceleas  chUd,  the  bard  I 
No  horns  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn, 
And  tfaoae,  alas  I  not  Amolthasa's  horn ! 
With  aching  foeUngs,  and  with  aching  pride, 
He  bears  tbe  unbroken  blast  on  erery  side ; 
Vampire  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart, 
And  scorpion  erltios  cureless  T«nom  dart."  S.  T.  C. 

Coleridge  on  his  return  to  Bristol  resided  fbr  a  short  time  on  Red- 
diff  Hill,  in  a  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  O.'s  mother.  He  had  procured 
upwards  of  a  thousand  subscribers'  names  to  The  Watchman^  and  had 
certainly  some  ground  for  confidence  in  his  fhture  success.  His  tour 
had  been  a  triumph ;  and  the  impression  made  by  his  personal  de- 
meanor and  extraordinary  eloquence  was  unprecedented,  and  such  as 
was  never  efEaced  from  tlie  recollection  of  those  who  met  with  him 
At  this  period.  He  seems  to  have  employed  the  interval  between  his 
arrival  in  Bristol  and  the  1st  of  March — ^the  day  fixed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Watchman — ^in  preparing  for  that  work,  and  also  in 
getting  ready  the  materials  of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  purchased  by  Ifr.  Cottle  for  thirty  guineas.  Coleridge 
was  a  student  all  his  life ;  he  was  very  rarely  indeed  idle  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term ;  but  he  was  constitutionally  indolent,  averse 
from  continuous  exertion  externally  directed,  and  consequently  the 
victim  of  a  procrastinating  habit,  the  occasion  of  innumerable  dis- 
tresses to  himself  and  of  endless  solicitude  to  his  friends,  and  which 
materially  impaired,  tliough  it  could  not  destroy,  the  operation  and 
influence  of  his  wonderful  abilities.  Hence,  also,  the  fits  of  deep 
melancholy  which  from  time  to  time  seized  his  whole  soul,  during  • 
which  he  seemed  an  imprisoned  man  without  hope  of  liberty.  In 
February,  1796,  whilst  his  volume  was  in  the  press,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Cottie : — 
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**Mt  dkab  Oottu, 

"  I  have  this  night  and  to-morrow  for  yon,  belDg  alone,  and  my 
spirits  calm.  I  shall  oonsolt  my  poetic  honor,  and  of  coarse  yonr  in- 
terest, more  hy  staying  at  home  than  hy  drinking  tea  with  you.  I 
shonld  be  happy  to  see  my  poems  out  even  by  next  week,  and  I  shall 
continue  in  stirrnps,  that  is,  shall  not  dismount  my  Pegasus,  till  Mon- 
day moTDing,  at  which  time  you  wiU  have  to  thank  God  for  having 
done  with  your  afifectionate  friend  always,  but  author  evanescent, 

"S.  T.  0." 

Shortly  afterwards,  mistakmg  the  object  of  a  message  from  Mr. 
Cottle  for  an  application  for  copy  for  the  press,  Coleridge  wrote  the 
following  letter  with  reference  to  the  painful  subject : — 

"  My  DKAB  Sib,  "  Reddiff  Hill,  February  22, 1796. 

*^It  is  my  duty  and  business  to  thank  God  for  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, and  to  believe  them  the  best  possible ;  but,  indeed,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful,  if  He  had  made  me  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  instead  of  an  author  by  trade.  I  have  left  my  friends ;  I 
have  left  plenty ;  I  have  left  that  ease  which  would  have  secured  a 
litenuy  immortality,  and  have  enabled  me  to  give  to  the  public  works 
conceived  in  moments  of  inspiration,  and  polished  with  leisurely  solici- 
tude ;  and,  alas  I  for  what  have  Heft  them  ?  For— who  deserted  me 
in  tibie  hour  of  distress,  and  for  a  scheme  of  virtue  impracticable  and 
romantiio !  So  I  am  forced  to  write  for  bread — ^write  the  flights  of 
poetic  enthusiasm,  when  every  minute  I  am  hearing  a  groan  firom  my 
wife  I  Groans,  and  complaints,  and  sickness  I  The  present  hour  I 
am  in  a  quick-set  hedge  of  embarrassment,  and,  whichever  way  I  turn, 
a  thorn  runs  into  me.  The  future  is  cloud  and  thick  darkness. 
Poverty,  perhaps,  and  the  thin  faces  of  them  that  want  bread  looking 
up  to  me  I  Nor  is  this  all.  My  happiest  moments  for  composition 
are  broken  in  npon  by  the  reflection  that  I  must  make  haste.  ^  I  am 
too  late.'    ^  I  am  already  months  behind.'    '  I  have  received  my  pay 

beforehand.' O  wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  G^enius,  ill  can'st 

thou  brook  a  taskmaster  I    The  tenderest  touch  from  the  hand  of  ob- 
ligation wounds  thee  like  a  scourge  of  scorpions  \ 

^^  I  have  been  composing  in  the  fields  this  morning,  and  came  home 
to  write  down  the  first  side  of  my  Preface,  when  I  heard  that  your 
man  had  bronglitanote  from  yon.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  guess  its 
contents.  I  am  writing  as  fast  as  I  can.  Depend  on  it,  yon  shall  not 
be  out  of  pocket  |br  me.  I  feel  what  I  owe  you,  and,  independently 
of  this,  I  love  you- as  a  friend, — ^indeed  so  much  that  I  regret,  seriously 
regret,  that  you  have  been  my  copyholder. 

"  If  I  have  written  petulantly,  forgive  me.  God  knows  I  am  sore 
all  over.    God  bless  you  I  and  believe  me  that,  setting  gratitude 
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ande^  I  lore  and  esteem  yoa,  and  have  your  interest  at  heart  full  as 
mnch  as  xay  own. 

"S.   T.   OOLERIDGB." 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1796,  The  Watchman -wtis  published;  it  ended 
with  the  tenth  number  on  the  18th  of  May  following.  Further  re- 
marks oonoeming  that  Work  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  tenth 
chapter  of  this  volume.*  In  March  Mr.  0.  removed  to  a  house  in 
Oxford  Street  in  Kingsdown,  and  thence  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Poole : — 

"  Mt  beab  Poolb,  "  80th  March,  1796, 

"For  the  negleot  in  the  transmission  of  The  Watchman^  you 
must  blame  George  Burnet^  who  undertook  the  business.  I  however 
will  myself  see  it  s^nt  this  week  with  the  preceding  Numbers.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  communication — (on  the  Slave  Trade 
in  ^o.  y.) ; — it  appears  in  this  Number.  I  am  anxious  to  receive 
more  from  you,  and  likewise  to  know  what  you  dislike  in  The  Watch- 
man, and  what  you  like,  but  particularly  the  former.  Ton  have  not 
given  me  your  opinion  of  The  Plot  Discovered. 

"Since  you  last  saw  me,  I  have  been  w^  nigh  distracted.  The 
repeated  and  most  injurious  blunders  of  my  printer  out  of  doorsi  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge's  danger  at  home — added  to  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
so  many  mouths  to  open  and  shut,  like  puppets,  as  I  move  the  string 
in  the  eating  and  drinking  Way:; — ^Ijnt  why  complain  to  you  ?  Misery 
is  an  article  with  which  every  market  is  eo  glutted  that  it  can  answer 
no  one's  purpose  to  export  it. 

"I  have  received  many  abusive  letters,  post-paid,  thanks  to  the 
friendly  malignants  I  But  I  am  perfectly  callous  to  disapprobation, 
except  when  it  tends  to  lessen  profit.  Theai  indeed  I  am  aU  one  trem- 
ble of  sensibility,  marriage  having  taught  me  the  wonderful  uses  of 
that  vulgar  commodity,  yclept  Bread.  The  Watchnum  succeeds  so 
as  to  yield  a  hread-^md-cheeneh  profit.  Mrs.  Coleridge  is  recovering 
apace,  and  deeply  regrets  that  she  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  We  are  in  our  new  house,  where  there  is  a  bed  at  your 
service  frhenever  you  will  please  to  delight  us  with  a  visit.  Surely 
in  Spring  you  might  force  a  ifk  days  into  a  sojourning  with  us. 

"  Dear  Poole,  you  have  borne  yourself  towards  me  most  kindly 
with  respect  to  my  epistolatory  ingratitude.  But  I  know  that  you 
forbade  yourself  to  feel  resentment  towards  me,  because  you  had  pre- 
viously made  my  neglect  ingratitude.  A  generous  temper  endures  a 
great  de^  from  one  whom  it  has  obliged  deeply. 

"  My  poems  are  finished.  I  wiU  send  you  two  copies  the  moment 
they  are  published.    In  No.  m.  of  The  Watehmum  there  are  a  fern 

*  TlMM  Kot^i  I  never  found.    Probably  thej  were  bnt  deelgned.— S.  G. 
2l>» 
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lines  entitled,  ^The  Hour  when  we  shall  meet  again'  CDim  Hour! 
that  sleep^st  on  pillowing  clonds  afar,^  which  I  think  yon  will  like. 
I  have  received  two  or  three  letters  from  different  Atumymi^  request- 
ing me  to  give  more  poetry.    One  of  them  writes  thus : — 

'^  ^Sir,  I  detest  your  principles ;  your  prose  I  think  very  so  so ;  bat 
your  poetry  is  so  beautiful  that  I  take  in  youf  Watchman  solely  on 
account  of  it.  In  justice  therefore  to  me  and  some  others  of  my 
stamp,  I  entreat  you  to  give  us  more  verse,  and  less  ^^moonttio  scur- 
rility.   Tour  Admirer, — ^not  Esteemer.' 

^^  Have  you  read  over  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Logos?  It  is,  I  think, 
scarcely  possible  to  read  it,  and  not  be  convinced.  I  find  that  The 
Wdtehman  comes  more  easy  to  me,  so  that  I  shall  begin  about  my 
Christian  Lectures,"  (meaning  a  publication  of  the  course  given  in 
the  preceding  year).  ^^  I  will  immediately  order  for  you,  unless  you 
immediately  countermand  it,  Count  Bumford's  Essays ;  in  No.  Y.  of 
The  Watchman  you  will  see  why."  (That  number  contdned  *  crit- 
ique on  the  Essays.)  ^*  I  have  inclosed  Dr.  Beddoes's  late  pamphlets, 
neither  of  them  as  yet  published.  The  Doctor  sent  them  to  me. 
*  *  *  My  dutiful  love  to  your  excellent  Mother,  whom,  believe 
me,  I  think  of  frequently  and  with  a  pang  of  affection.  God  bless 
you.  I'll  try  and  contrive  to  scribble  a  line  and  a  half  every  time  the 
man  goes  with  The  Watehman  to  you. 

"N.B.  The  Essay  on  Fasting  I  am  ashamed  of"— <in  No.  11.  of 
The  Watchman) ; — ^^  but  it  is  one  of  my  misfortunes  that  I  am  obliged 
to  publish  ex  tempore  as  well  as  compose.    God  bless  you. 

"8.  T.  COLBBIDOE." 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  to  Mr.  B.  Flower,  then 
the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  at  the  University : — 

"DbabSeb,  "April  1,1796. 

"  I  transmitted  to  you  by  Mr.  B a  copy  of  my  Oondonee  ad 

Popuhim^  and  of  an  Address  against^e  Bills,"  (meaning  The  Plot 
Discovered). .  "I  have  taken  the  libenfr  of  inclosing  ten  of  each,  car- 
riage paid,  which  you  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  for  me; — ^if  not,  give  them  away.  The  one  is  an  eighteoi-penny 
affair ; — ^the  other  ninepence.  I  have  likewise  inclosed  the  Numbers 
which  have  been  hitherto  published  of  The  Watchman  ; — some  of  the 
Poetry  may  perhaps  be  serviceable  to  you  in  your  paper.  That  son- 
net on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe's  Bill  in  your  Chronide  the 
week  before  last  was  written  by  Bouthey,  author  of  Joan  of  Arc^  a 
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year  and  a  half  ago,  and  sent  to  me  per  letter ; — ^how  it  appeared 
with  the  late  Bignatore,  let  the  plagiarist  answer.  *  *  I  have  sent 
a  copy  of  my  Poems"— (they  were  not  yet  published) : — "  will  you 
send  them  to  Lnnn  and  Deighton,  and  ask  of  them  whether  they 
would  choose  to  have  their  names  on  the  title  page  as  publishers ; 
and  would  you  permit  me  to  have  yours  ?  Robinson  and,  I  believe, 
Cadell,  will  be  the  London  publishers.  Be  so  kind  as  to  send  an  im- 
mediate answer. 

"  Please  to  present  one  of  each  of  my  pamphlets  to  Mr.  Hall" — 
(the  late  Robert  Hall,  the  Baptist).  "I  wish  I  could  reach  the  per- 
fection of  his  style.  I  think  his  style  the  best  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage;  if  he  have  a  rival,  it  is  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

^^You  have,  of  course,  seen  Bishop  Watson^s  Apology  for  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  complete  confutation  of  Paine ;  but  that  was  no  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  most  formidable  Lifidel  is  Lessing,  the  author  of 
EmUia  Galotti; — I  ought  to  have  written,  teas^  for  he  is  dead.  His 
book  is  not  yet  translated,  and  it  is  entitled,  in  Qerman,  ^Fragments 
of  an  Anonymous  Author.'  It  unites  the  wit  of  Yoltaire  with  the 
subtlety  of  Hume  and  the  profound  erudition  of  our  Lardner.  I  had 
some  tiioughts  of  translating  it  with  an  Answer,  but  gave  it  up,  lest 
men,  whose  tempers  and  hearts  incUpe  them  to  disbelief,  should  get 
hold  of  it ;  and,  though  the  answers  are  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind, 
they  may  not  be  equally  so  to  the  minds  of  others. 

'^  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  am  married.  I  was  married  on 
the  4th  of  October. 

^I  rest  all  my  poetical  credit  on  the  Religious  Musings.  Farewell: 
with  high  esteem,  yours  sincerely,  S.  T.  Colebidgb.'' 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

*^Mt  dbab,  ysby  dear  Fbibnd,  ^^  11th  April,  1796. 

"  I  have  sent  the  5th,  6th,  and  part  of  the  7th  Number— «11  as  yet 
printed.  Tour  censures  are  all  right ;  I  wish  your  praises  were  equally 
so.  The  Essay  on  Fasts  I  am  ashamed  of.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  and  clothed  in  the  harsh  scoffing,  of  an  Infidel.  You  wish  to 
have  one  long  essay ; — so  should  I  wish ;  but  so  do  not  my  subscribers 
wish.  I  feel  the  perplexities  of  my  undertaking  increase  daily.  In 
London  and  Bristol  Ths  Watchman  is  read  for  its  original  matter, — 
the  news  and  debates  barely  tolerated.  The  people  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  &o.,  take  it  as  a  newspaper,  and  regard 
the  essays  and  poems  as  intruders  unwished  for  and  unwelcome.  In 
bhort,  each  subscriber,  instead  of  regarding  himself  as  a  point  in  the 
circumference  entitled  to  some  one  diverging  ray,  considers  me  as  the 
oiroumferenoe,  and  himself  as  the  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  ought 
to  converge.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  The  Watchman 
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will  ancceed.  Hitherto  I  Lave  scarcely  sold  enough  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses ; — no  wonder,  when  I  tell  yon  that  on  the  200  which  Parsons 
in  Paternoster  Row  sells  weekly,  he  gains  eight  shillings  more  than  I 
do.  Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  he  will 
have  cleared  considerably  more  by  his  200  than  I  by  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  whole  work. 

^^  Oolson  has  been  indefatigable  in  my  service,  and  writes  wjth  such 
zeal  for  my  interests,  and  snch  warmth  of  sorrow  for  my  sufferings, 
as  if  he  wrote  with  fire  and  tears.  God  bless  him  I  I  wish  above  all 
things  to  realize  a  school.  I  conld  be  well  content  to  plod  from 
morning  to  night,  if  only  I  conld  secure  a  secure  competence ;  but  to 
toil  incessantly  for  uncertain  bread  weighs  me  down  to  earth. 

"  Your  Night^eam  has  been  greatly  admired.  Dr.  Beddoes  spoke 
in  high  commendation  of  it.  Your  thoughts  on  Elections  I  will  in- 
sert whenever  Parliament  is  dissolved.  I  will  insert  them  as  the 
opinions  of  a  sensible  correspondent,  entering  my  individual  protest 
against  giving  a  vote  in  any  way  or  for  any  person.  If  you  had  an 
estate  in  the  swamps  of  Essex,  you  could  not  prudently  send  an  aguish 
man  there  to  be  your  manager, — ^he  would  be  unfit  for  it ;— ^you  could 
not  honestly  send  a  hale  hearty  man  there,  for  the  situation  would  to 
a  moral  certainty  give  him  the  ague.  So  with  the  Parliament : — ^I 
will  not  send  a  rogue  there ;  and  I  would  not  send  an  honest  man,  for 
U  is  twenty  to  one  that  he  will  become  a  rogue. 

^^  Oount  Bumford^s  Essays  you  shall  have  by  the  next  parcel.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  permission  with  respect  to  books.  I  have 
sent  down  to  you  Elegiac  Stanzas  by  Bowles ;  they  were  given  to  me, 
but  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Bowles.  I  have  sent  you  Beddoes'a 
Essay  on  the  merits  of  William  Pitt ;  you  may  either  keep  it,  and  1 
will  get  another  for  myself  on  your  account,  or  if  you  see  nothing  in 
it  to  libraiy-ize  it,  send  it  me  back  next  Thursday,  or  whenever  you 
have  read  it.  My  own  Poems  you  will  welcome.  I  pin  all  my  po- 
etical credit  on  the  Religious  Musings.  In  the  poem  you  so  much 
admired  in  The  Watchman^  for  ^  Kow  life  and  joy,^  read  ^  New  life 
and  joy.' ''  (From  The  Ebur  token  ue  ehall  meet  again.)  "  Chatter- 
ton  shall  appear  modernized.  Dr.  Beddoes  intends,  I  believe,  to  give 
a  course  of  Chemistry  in  a  most  eleTnentary  manner, — ^the  price,  two 
guineas.  I  wish,  ardently  wish,  you  could  possibly  attend  them,  and 
live  with  me.  My  house  is  most  beautifully  situated ;  an  excellent 
room  and  bed  are  at  your  s^vice.  If  you  had  any  scruple  about 
putting  me  to  additional  expense^  you  should  pay  me  seven  shillings 
a  week,  and  I  should  gain  by  you. 

"Mrs.  Coleridge  is  remarkably  well,  and  sends  her  kind  love. 
Pray,  my  dear  Poole,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me  every  week. 
Your  critique  on  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Religious  Musings  I  expect. 
Your  dear  mother  I  long  to  see.    Tell  hef  I  love  her  with  filial  re- 
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spectfiilness.     Excellent  woman  I    Farewell ;   Qod.  bless  yon  and 
your  gratefnl  and  affectionate  ,  S.  T.  Oolkbidge." 

Mr.  O.'s  first  Yolnme  of  poems  was  published  by  Mr.  Oottle  in  tbe 
beginning  of  April,  1796,  and  his  sense  of  the  kind  conduct  of  the 
latter  to  him  throughout  the  whole  affair  was  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  in  a  blank  leaf  in  a  copy  of  the  work : — 

"DeabOottlk, 

^'  On  the  blank  leaf  of  my  Poems  I  can  most  appropriately  write 
my  acknowledgments  to  you  for  your  too  disinterested  conduct  in 
the  purchase  of  them.  Indeed,  if  ever  they  should  acquire  a  name 
and  character,  it  might  be  truly  said  the  world  owed  them  to  you. 
Had  it  not  been  for  you,  none  perhaps  of  them  would  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  some  not  written. 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
"  Bristol,  April  15,  1798.  8.  T.  Oolekedgk." 

TO  MR  OOTTLK 
"  My  eveb  deab  Oottle,  (April)  1796. 

"  I  will  wait  on  you  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  till  which  hour  I 
am  on  '  Watch.'  Tour  Wednesday's  invitation  I  of  course  accept, 
but  I  am  rather  sorry  that  you  should  add  this  expense  to  former 
liabilities. 

"  Two  editions  of  my  Poems  would  barely  repay  you.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  get  25  or  80  of  the  Poems  ready  by  to-morrow,  as  Parsons, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  has  written  to  Hie  pressingly  about  them  ?  *  Peo- 
ple are  perpetually  asking  after  them.  All  admire  the  poetry  in  the 
Watchman,'  he  says.  I  can  send  them  with  100  of  the  first  number, 
which  he  has  written  for.  I  think  if  you  were  to  send  half  a  dozen 
Joans  of  Arc  (4to.  £1  Is,  Od,)  on  sale  or  return,  it  would  not  be  amiss. 
To  all  the  places  in  the  Horth  we  will  send  my  Poems,  my  Condones, 
and  the  Joans  of  Arc  together,  per  wagon.  You  shall  pay  the  car- 
riage for  the  London  and  Birmingham  parcels ;  I  for  the  Sheffield, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  Poems  I  mean  to  give  away,  I  wish  to  make 
it  a  common  interest ;  that  is,  I  will  give  away  a  sheet  full  of  Son- 
nets. One  to  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  one  to  Wakefield ;  one  to  Dr.  Beddoes ; 
one  to  Wrangham — a  college  acquaintance  of  mine — an  admirer  of 
me,  and  a  pitier  of  my  principles ; — one  to  George  Augustus  Pollen, 
Esq.;  one  to  0.  Lamb;  one  to  Wordsworth;  one  to  my  brother 
Greorge ;  and  one  to  Dr.  Parr.  These  Sonnets  I  mean  to  write  on  the 
blank  leaf,  respectively,  of  each  copy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  God  bless  you,  and  S.  T.  Oolebidge." 

"  The  Sonnets,"  says  Mr.  Oottle,  "  never  arrived." 
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TO  HR  POOLR 

"  Mt  vbbt  deab  F^uknd,  "  eth  May,  1796. 

^^The  heart  is  a  little  relieved,  when  vexation  converts  itself 
into  anger.  But  from  this  privilege  I  am  utterly  precluded  hy  my 
own  epistolary  sins  and  negligences.  Yet  in  very  truth  thou  must 
be  a  hard-hearted  fellow  to  let  me  trot  for  four  weeks  together  every 
Thursday  to  the  Bear  Inn — ^to  receive  no  letter.  I  have  sometimeB 
thought  that  Milton  the  carrier  did  not  deliver  my  last  parcel,  but  he 
assures  me  he  did. 

"  This  morning  I  received  a  truly  fraternal  letter  from  your  brother 
Richard,  of  Sherbom,  containing  good  and  acceptable  advice.  He 
deems  my  Religious  Musings  ^  too  metaphysical  for  common  readers.' 
I  answer — the  ])oem  was  not  written  for  common  readers.  In  so 
miscellaneous  a  collection  as  I  have  presented  to  the  Public,  tinguia 
cinque  should  be  the  motto.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  vidous 
affectation  in  the  phraseology  of  that  poem ; — unthuddei^d,  unaghcm^ 
ed,  for  example."  (J^ot  in  the  poem  now^  "  Gk>od  writing  is  pro- 
duced more  effectually  by  rapidly  glancing  the  language  as  it  already 
exists  than  by  a  hasty  recourse  to  the  mint  of  invention.  The  Reli- 
gious Musings  has  more  mind  than  the  Introduction  of  B.  ii.  of  Joan 
of  Arc  {Destiny  of  NaMone,  Poet  W.  p.  83),  but  its  versification  is 
not  equally  rich.  It  has  more  passages  of  sublimity,  but  it  has  not 
that  diffused  air  of  severe  dignity  which  characterizes  my  epio  slice. 
Have  I  estimated  my  own  perfoqnances  rightly  f    *    ♦    * 

^^  With  regard  to  my  own  affairs  they  are  as  bad  as  the  most  ram* 
pant  philo-despot  could  wish  in  the  moment  of  cursing.  After  No. 
XII.  I  shall  cease  to  cry  the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere.  It  ia 
not  pleasant,  Thomas  Poole,  to  have  worked  fourteen  weeks  for 
nothing — ^for  nothing;  nay,  to  have  given  to  the  Public  in  addition  to 
that  toil,  452.  When  I  began  the  Watchman  I  had  402L  worth  of  paper 
given  to  me ;  yet  with  this  I  shall  not  have  received  a  farthing  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  To  be  sure  I  have  been  somewhat  fleeced  and 
over-reached  by  my  London  publisher.  In  short,  my  tradesmen's 
bills  for  The  Watchman^  including  what  paper  I  have  bought  since 
the  seventh  number,  the  printing,  &c.,  amount  exactly  to  6{.  more 
than  the  whole  of  my  receipts.  0  Watchman,  thou  haet  wUehei  t» 
«ain  /— eaid  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  when,  I  suppose,  he  was  taking  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  my  sorrow-sallowed  cheeks. 

^*  My  plans  are  reduced  to  two ;— the  first  unpracticable, — ^the  eeo- 
ond  not  likely  to  succeed. 

^*  PUm  I.  I  am  studying  German,  and  in  about  six  weeks  shall  be 
able  to  read  that  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  Kow  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  making  a  proposal  to  Robinson,  the  great  London  book- 
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seller,  of  translatiDg  all  the  works  of  Schiller,  which  would  make  a 
portly  quarto,  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  my  journey  and  ray 
wife's  to  and  from  Jena,  a  cheap  German  University  where  Schiller 
resides,  and  allow  me  two  guineas  each  quarto  sheet,  which  would 
maintain  me.  If  I  could  realize  this  scheme,  I  should  there  study 
chemistry  and  anatomy,  and  hring  over  with  me  all  the  works  of 
Semler  and  Michaelis,  the  German  theologians,  and  of  Kant,  the  great 
German  metaphysician.  On  my  return  I  would  commence  a  school 
for  eight  young  men  at  1057.  eadi,  proposing  to  perfect  them  in  the 
following  studies  in  this  order: — 1.  l^n  as  an  Animal; — ^including 
the  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  op- 
tics :^.  Man  as  an  Intellectual  Being ; — including  the  ancient  meta- 
physics, the  system  of  Locke  and  Hartley— of  the  Scotch  philosophers 
— and  the  new  Eantean  system : — 8.  Man  as  a  Religious  Being ; — ^in- 
cluding an  historic  summary  of  all  religions,  and  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Then  proceeding  from 
the  individual  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  disregarding  all 
chronology,  except  that  of  mind,  I  should  perfect  them :  1 — ^in  the 
history  of  savage  trihes ;  2 — of  semi-harharous  nations ;  8 — of  nations 
emerging  from  semi-harbarism ;  4 — of  civilized  states ;  6 — of  luxu- 
rious states;  6— -of  revolutionary  states;  7— of  colonies.  During 
these  studies  I  should  intermix  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  in- 
struct my  scholars  in  helles  leti/res^  and  the  principles  of  composition. 

*'  Now,  seriously,  do  yon  think  that  one  of  my  scholars,  thus  per- 
fected, would  make  a  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  member  in 
either  of  our  Houses? — Bright  bubbles  of  the  age — ebullient  brain  I - 
Gracious  Heaven  I  that  a  scheme  so  big  with  advantage  to  this  king- 
dom— ^therefore  to  Europe — therefore  to  the  world — should  be  de- 
molishable  by  one  monosyllable  ftom  a  bookseller's  mouth  t 

*^  My  second  plan  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  abjure 
politics  and  casual  literature.  Preaching  for  hire  is  not  right ;  be- 
cause it  must  prove  a  strong  temptation  to  continue  to  profess  what 
I  may  have  ccfased  to  believe,  if  ever  maturer  judgment  with  wider 
and  deeper  reading  should  lessen  or  destroy  my  faith  in  Christianity. 
But,  though  not  right  in  itself,  it  may  become  right  by  the  greater 
wrongness  of  the  only  alternative— the  remaining  in  neediness  and 
nncertalnty.  That  in  the  one  case  I  should  be  exposed  to  temptation 
is  a  mere  contingency ;  that  under  necessitous  circumstances  I  am 
exposed  to  great  and  frequent  temptations  is  a  melancholy  certainty. 

"Tfrite,  my  dear  Poole  I  or  I  will  crimp  all  the  rampant  Billings- 
gate of  Bnrke  to  abuse  you.    Count  Rumford  is  being  reprinted. 

"  God  bless  you  and  8.  T.  Coleeidgb." 

On  Friday,  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  the  tenth  and  last  number  of 
The  Watchman  appeared — ^the  author  having  wisely  accelerated  the 
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termiaation  of  a  hopeless  undertaking,  the  plan  of  'which  was  as  in« 
jndioious  as  the  execution  of  it  by  him  for  any  length  of  time  imprao- 
ticable.  Of  the  824  pages,  of  which  The  Watchman  consists^  not 
more  than  a  hundred  contain  original  matter  by  Coleridge,  and  this 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  as  a  test  of  the  marv^ellons  spring  of  his 
mind  almost  immediately  afterwards  than  for  any  very  striking  merit 
of  its  own.  Still,  however,  the  nascent  philosopher  may  be  discov- 
ered in  parts ;  and  the  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  in  the  fourth  num- 
ber, may  be  justly  distmguished  as  comprising  a  perfect  summary  of 
the  arguments  applicable  on  either  side  of  that  question. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Poole  had  been  engaged  in  circulating  a  pro- 
posal amongst  a  few  common  Mends  for  purchasing  a  small  annuity 
and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Coleridge.  The  plan  was  not  in  fact  carried 
into  execution ;  but  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  C.  by  Mr.  Poole,  and 
the  following  letter  refers  to  it : — 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

"  12th  May,  1796. 

^^ Poole! — ^The  Spirit,  who  counts  the  throbbings  of  the  solitary 
heart,  knows  that  what  my  feelings  ought  to  be,  such  they  are.  If 
it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  thing,  which  I  have  not  already 
given,  I  should  be  oppressed  by  the  letter  now  before  me.  Bat  no  I 
I  feel  myself  rich  in  being  poor ;  and  because  I  have  nothing  to  be- 
stow, I  know  how  much  I  have  bestowed.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  make 
myself  intelligible;  but  the  strong  and  unmixed  affection  which  I 
bear  to  you,  seems  to  exclude  all  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  renders 
even  the  principle  of  esteem  latent  and  inert  Its  presence  is  not 
perceptible,  though  its  absence  could  not  be  endured. 

^^  Concerning  the  scheme  itself  I  am  undetermined.  Not  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  receive ;— Grod  forbid  I  I  will  make  every  possible  exer- 
tion \  my  industry  shall  be  at  least  commensurate  with  my  learning 
and  talents ; — if  these  do  not  procure  for  me  and  mine  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life,  I  can  receive  as  I  would  bestow,  and,  in  either  case — 
receiving  or  bestowing — be  equally  grateful  to  my  Almighty  Bene- 
fSetctor.  I  am  undetermined  therefore — ^not  because  I  receive  with 
pain  and  reluctance,  but — ^because  I  suspect  that  you  attribute  to  oth- 
ers your  own  enthusiasm  of  benevolence ;  as  if  the  sun  should  say — 
^  With  how  rich  a  purple  those  opposite  windows  are  burning  1^  But 
with  God^s  permission  I  shall  talk  with  you  on  this  sul^ftot.  By  the 
last  page  of  No.  X.,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  this  day  dropped 
The  Watchman.  On  Monday  morning  I  will  go  per  caravan  to 
Bridgewater,  where,  if  you  have  a  horse  of  tolerable  meekness  un- 
employed, you  will  let  him  meet  me. 

^^  I  should  blame  you  for  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  yon  have 
spoken  of  me  in  the  Proposal,  did  I  not  perceive  the  motive,     f  on 
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wished  to  make  it  appear  an  offering— not  a  faror—and  in  exoesB  of 
delicacy  have,  I  fear,  fallen  into  some  grossness  of  flattery. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  very  dear  Friend.  The  widow  is  calm, 
and  amused  with  her  beautiful  infant.*  We  are  all  become  more  re- 
ligious than  we  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for  all  things  I  Mrs. 
Ck)leridge  begs  her  kind  love  to  you.  To  your  dear  Mother  my  filial 
respeots. 

"S.T.  OOLBRIDGB." 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Poole  at  Stowey  was  paid,  and  Mr.  0.  returned  to 
Bristol  on  the  20th  of  May,  1796.  On  his  way  back  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Poole  from  Bridgewater : — 

«  My  deab  Poolb,  "  29th  May,  1796. 

"This  said  caravan  does  not  leave  Bridgewater  till  nine.  In  the 
market-place  stand  the  hustings.  I  mounted,  and  pacing  the  boards, 
mused  on  bribery,  false^wearing,  and  other  foibles  of  election  timed. 
I  have  wandered  too  by  the  river  Parret,  which  looks  as  filthy  as  if 
all  11  ;o  parrots  in  the  House  of  Ooramons  had  been  washing  their 
consciences  therein.  Dear  Gutter  of  Stowey  I  Were  I  transported 
to  Italian  plains,  and  lying  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet  which  murmured 
through  an  orange  grove,  I  would  think  of  thee,  dear  Gutter  of 
Stowey,  and  wish  that  I  were  poring  on  thee  1 

"  So  much  by  way  of  rant.  I  have  eaten  three  eggs,  swallowed 
sundries  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  myself,  and  I  have  seen  the  horse  fed.  When  at  Gross, 
where  I  shall  dine,  I  shall  think  of  your  happy  dinner  celebrated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  humble  independence,  supported  by  brotherly 
love.  I  am  writing,  you  understand,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  avoiding  anxious  thoughts.  Apropos  of  honey-pie: — Oalignla  or 
Heliogabalus  (I  forget  which),  had  a  dish  of  nightingales'  tongues 
served  up.  What  think  you  of  the  stings  of  bees?  God  bless  you. 
My  filial  love  to  your  mother,  alid  fraternity  to  your  sister.  Tell 
Ellen  Oruikshanks,  that  in'  my  ne^t' parcel  to  you  I  will  send  my 
Haleswood  Poem  to  her.  Heaven  protect  her,  and  you,  and  Sara, 
and  your  Mother,  and — like  a  bad  shilling  passed  off  in  a  handftil  of 
guineas — your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

''S.  T.  OOLCBZDOE. 

"F.S.  Don't  forget  to  send  by  Milton  my  old  clothes  and  linen  that 
once  was  dean — a  pretty  periphrctiis  that  I" 

The  month  of  June,  1796,  was  spent  in  Bristol,  and  some  negoti- 
ation took  place  as  to  Mr.  G.'s  settling  in  Nottingham,  the  particulars 

*  Mn.  Bobert  LotbD,  whoM  bmbaiML  bad  beon  carried  off  hj  a  ferer,  about  two 
yean  after  bia  marriage  wltb  my  Aimt^— 8. 0. 
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of  which  the  Editor  ib  anable  to  state.    On  the  4th  of  Jnly  Mr.  Oolo 
ridge  writes  to  Mr.  Poole. 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

"  Mt  ysby  deab  Pools,  ^^  4th  July,  1796. 

"Do  not  attribute  it  to  indolence  that  I  have  not  written  to  yon. 
Suspense  has  been  the  real  canse  of  my  silence.  Day  after  day  I  have 
confidently  expected  some  decisive  letter,  and  as  often  have  been  dis- 
appointed. ^  Certainly  I  shall  have  one  to-morrow  noon,  and  then  I 
will  write.'  Thus  I  contemplated  the  time  of  my  silence  in  its  small 
component  parts,  forgetfhl  into  what  a  sum  total  they  were  swelling. 
As  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Nottingham  notwithstanding  I  have 
written  a  pressing  letter,  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  Oottle  and  Dr. 
Boddoes,  accepted  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Perry's,  the  Editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle, — ^accepted  it  with  a  heavy  and  reluctant  heart.  On 
Thnrsday  Perry  was  at  Bristol  for  a  few  hours,  just  time  enough  to 
attend  the  dying  moments  of  his  associate  in  the  editorship,  Mr.  Grey, 
whom  Dr.  Beddoes  attended.  Perry  desired  Dr.  B.  to  inform  me 
that,  if  I  would  come  up  to  London  and  write  for  him,  he  would 
make  me  a  regular  compensation  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  requested  an  immediate  answer  by  the 
post.  Mr.  Estlin,  and  Charles  Danvere,  and  Mr.  Wade,  are  or  were 
all  out  of  town ; — ^I  had  no  one  to  advise  with  except  Dr.  Beddoee 
and  Cottle.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it  a  good  opening  on  account  of  Grey^s 
death ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  intention  is  to  employ  me  as  a 
mere  hackney  without  any  share  of  the  profits.  However,  as  I  am 
doing  nothing,  and  in  the  prospect  of  doing  nothing  settled,  I  was 
afraid  to  give  way  to  the  cmening$  of  my  heart ;  and  accordingly  I 
accepted  bis  proposal  in  general  terms,  requesting  a  line  from  him 
expressing  the  particulars  both  of  my  proposed  occupation  and  sti- 
pend. This  I  shall  receive  to-morrow,  I  suppose ;  and  if  I  do,  I  think 
of  hiring  a  horse  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  galloping  down  to  you  to 
have  all  your  advice :  which,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  for  rejecting  the 
proposals,  I  might  receive  by  post ;  but  if  for  finally  accepting  them, 
we  could  not  interchange  letters  in  a  time  sufficiently  short  for 
Perry's  needs,  and  so  he  might  procure  another  person  possibly.  At 
all  events  I  should  not  like  to  leave  this  part  of  England — perhaps 
forever — ^without  seeing  you  once  more.  I  am  very  sad  about  it,  for 
I  love  Bristol,  and  I  do  not  love  London ;  and  besides,  local  and  tem- 
porary politics  have  become  my  aversion.  They  nairow  the  under- 
standing, and  at  least  acidulate  the  heart;  but  those  two  giants, 
ydept  Bread  and  Cheese,  bend  me  in  compliance.  I  must  do  some- 
thing. If  I  go,  farewell,  Philosophy!  farewell,  the  Muse!  fareweO, 
my  literary  Fame  I 
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**My  Poems  have  been  reviewed.  The  Monthly  has  cataracted 
panegyric  on  me ;  the  Oritical  cascaded  it,  and  the  Analytical  drib- 
bled it  with  civility.  As  to  the  British  OritiOf  they  dnrst  not  condemn, 
and  they  would  not  praise — so  contented  themselves  with  commend- 
ing me  as  &poet,  and  allowed  me  *  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  ele- 
gance of  fiction.'  I  am  so  anxions  and  nneasy  that  I  really  can  not 
write  any  ftuiher.  My  kind  and  fraternal  love  to  yonr  Sister,  and 
my  filial  respects  to  yonr  dear  Mother,  and  believe  me  to  be  in  my 
head,  heart,  and  son!,  yours  most  sincerely, 

"S.  T.  OOUBHDOB." 

The  Editor  can  find  no  further  trace  of  the  proposed  coimection 
with  the  Morning  Ohronide;  but  almost  immediately  after  the  date 
of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  Coleridge  received  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Evans,  then  of  Darley,  near  Derby,  to  visit  her  with  a  view  to 
his  undertaking  the  education  of  her  sons.  He  and  Mrs.  0.  accord- 
ingly went  to  Darley,  where  the  matter  was  arranged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties ;  and  Mr.  0.  returned  to  Bristol  alone  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  his  Mother  and  Brother  at  Ottery  before  leaving 
the  south  of  England  for  what  promised  to  be  a  long  absence.  But 
this  project,  like  others,  ended  in  nothing.  The  other  guardians  of 
Mrs.  E.^8  sons  considered  a  public  education  proper  for  them,  and  the 
announcement  of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  0.  at  Bristol  stopped  his  further 
progress,  and  recalled  him  to  Barley.  After  a  stay  of  some  ten  days 
he  left  Darley  with  Mrs.  0.,  and  visited  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes  at 
Mosely,  near  Birmingham,  and  thence  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Poole : — 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

"  My  bxlo^oed  Fbixnb,  "August,  1796. 

"  I  was  at  Matlock,  the  place  monodized  by  Bowles,  when  your 
letter  arrived  at  Darley,  and  I  did  not  receive  it  till  near  a  week  aiter- 
wards.  My  very  dear  Poole,  I  wrote  to  you  the  whole  truth.  After 
the  first  moment  I  was  perfectly  composed,  and  from  that  moment  to 
the  present  have  continued  calm  and  light-hearted.  I  had  just  quitted 
you,  and  I  felt  myself  rich  in  your  love  and  esteem ;  and  you  do  not 
know  how  rich  I  feel  myself.  O  ever  found  the  same,  and  trusted 
and  beloved  1 

"  The  last  sentences  of  your  letter  aflFected  me  more  than  I  can  well 
describe.  Words  and  phrases  which  might  perhaps  have  adequately 
expressed  my  feelings,  the  cold-blooded  children  of  this  world  have 
anticipated  and  exhausted  in  their  unmeaning  gabble  of  flattery.  I 
use  common  expressions,  but  they  do  not  convey  common  feelings. 
My  heart  has  thanked  you.  I  preached  on  Faith  yesterday.  I  said 
that  Faith  was  infinitely  better  than  Qood  .Works,  as  the  cause  is 
greater  than  the  effect, — ^as  a  fhiitful  tree  is  better  than  its  fruits,  and 
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fl0  a  friendly  heart  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  kindneases  which  it 
naturally  and  necesBarily  prompts.  It  is  for  that  friendly  heart  that 
I  now  have  thanked  you,  and  which  I  so  eagerly  accept;  for  with  re- 
gard to  settlement,  I  am  likely  to  be  better  off  now  than  before,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  tell  you. 

"  I  arrived  at  Darley  on  the  Sunday.  ♦  *  ♦  »  »  Monday  I 
spent  at  Barley.  Ofn  the  Tuesday  Mrs.  Ooleridge,  Miss  WiUett,  and  I 
went  in  Mrs.  Evanses  carriage  to  Matlocdc,  where  we  stayed  till  Satur- 
day. *  *  *  Sunday  we  spent  at  Darley,  and  on  M(»iday  Sara, 
Mrs.  Evans,  and  myself  visited  Oakover,  a  seat  famous  for  a  few  first- 
rates  of  Raffael  and  Titian;  thence  to  Ilam,  a  quiet  vale  hung  round 
with  wood,  beautifal  beyond  expression,  and  thence  to  Dovedale,  a 
place  beyond  expression  tremendously  sublime.  Here,  in  a  cavern  at 
the  head  of  a  divine  little  fountain,  we  dined  on  cold  meat,  and  re- 
turned to  Darley,  quite  worn  out  with  the  succession  of  sweet  sensa- 
tions. On  Tuesday  we  were  employed  in  packing  up,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday we  were  to  have  set  off.  *  ♦  *  But  on  the  Wednes- 
day Dr.  Orompton,  who  had  just  returned  from  Liverpool,  called  on 
me,  and  made  me  the  following  proposal: — that  if  I  would  take 
a  hoose  in  Derby  and  open  a  day-school,  confining  my  number  to 
twelve  scholars,  he  would  send  three  of  his  children  on  these  terms 
— ^tiU  my  number  should  be  completed,  he  would  allow  me  £100  a 
year  for  them ; — ^when  the  number  should  be  complete,  he  would  give 
£21  a  year  for  each  of  them : — the  children  to  be  with  me  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five — ^the  last  two  hours  to  be  employed 
with  their  writing  or  drawing-master,  who  would  be  paid  by  the 
parents.  He  has  no  doabt  but  that  I  shall  complete  my  number  al- 
most instantly.  Now  12X21  guineas  =  £252,  and  my  mornings  and 
evenings  at  my  own  disposal  =  good  things.  So  I  accepted  the  offer, 
it  being  understood  that  if  any  thing  better  offered,  I  shoold  accept 
it.  There  was  not  a  house  to  be  got  in  Derby  ^  but  I  engaged  with 
a  man  for  a  house  now  boilding,  and  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
8th  of  October,  for  £12  a  year,  and  the  landlord  to  pay  all  the  taxes 
except  the  Poor  Rates.  The  landlord  is  rather  an  intelligent  fellow, 
and  has  promised  me  to  Eumfordize  the  chimneys.  The  plan  is  to 
commence  in  November;  the  intermediate  time  I  spend  at  Bristol,  at 
which  place  I  shall  arrive,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  on  Monday  night 
next.  This  week  I  spend  with  Mr.  Hawkes,  at  Mosely,  near  Birming- 
ham; in  whose  shrubbery  I  now  write.  I  arrived  here  on  Friday, 
having  left  Derby  on  Friday.    I  preached  here  yesterday. 

"  If  Sara  will  let  me,  I  shall  see  you  for  a  few  days  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  Direct  your  next  letter  to  S.  T.  0.,  Oxford  Street,  Bria- 
lol.  My  love  to  your  dear  Mother  and  Sister,  and  believe  me  sEffeo- 
donately  your  ever  faithful  friend,  S.'  T.  Goissmoik 

^*I  shall  write  to  my  Mother  and  Brothers  to-morrow." 
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At  the  same  ^me  Mr.  0.  wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  in  terms  similar  to  the 
above,  adding  that  at  Matlook  the  time  was  completely  filled  np  with 
seeing  the  eonnbry,  eating,  concerts,  Ac.  "  I  was  the  first  fiddle ; — 
not  in  the  concerts — ^bnt  everywhere  else,  and  the  company  would 
not  spare  me  twenty  minntes  together.  Sunday  I  dedicated  to  the 
drawing  up  my  sketch  of  education,  which  I  meant  to  publish,  to  try 
to  get  a  school  P'  He  speaks  of  "  the  thrice  lovely  valley  of  Ilam ;  a 
vale  hnng  with  beantifol  woods  all  round,  except  just  at  its  entrance, 
where,  as  you  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  you  see  a  bare 
bleak  mountain  standing  as  it  were  to  guard  the  entrance.  It  is* 
without  exception  the  most  beautiful  place  I  ever  visited."  *  ♦  * 
He  concludes: — ^^I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Boscoe, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  a  work  in  two  4to. 
volumes  (of  which  the  whole  first  edition  sold  in  a  month) ;  it  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  minister  here,  and  entirely  related  to 
me.  Of  me  and  my  compositions  he  writes  in  terms  of  high  admi- 
ration, and  concludes  by  desiring  Mr.  Edwards  to  let  him  know  my 
situation  and  prospects,  and  saying  that  if  I  would  come  and  settle  at 
Liverpool,  he  thought  a  comfortable  situation  might  be  procured  for 
me.    This  day  Edwards  will  write  to  him." 

Whilst  at  Birmingham,  on  The  Watchman  tour,  Mr.  0.  had  been 
introduced  to  Mr.  Oharles  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  an  em- 
inent banker  of  that  place.  At  Mosely  they  met  again,  and  the  re- 
sult of  an  intercourse  for  a  few  days  together  was  an  ardent  desire  on 
the  part  of  Lloyd  to  domesticate  himself  permanently  with  a  man 
whose  conversation  was  to  him  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  Nothing, 
however,  was  settled  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  returned 
to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  24th  of  Septembeif 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Poole: — 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

*^My  DBAS,  vxBY  DBAS  PooiJB,  ^^  24th  September,  17§6. 

^^  The  heart,  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  fiame  of  virtuous 
Mendship  is  in  a  state  of  glory;  but  lest  it  should  be  exalted  above 
measure  there  is  given  to  it  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  I  mean  that  where 
the  friendship  of  any  person  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  man^s  hap- 
piness, he  will  at  times  be  pestered  with  the  little  jealousies  and  so- 
licitudes of  imbecile  humanity.  Since  we  last  parted  I  have  been 
gloomily  dreaming  that  you  did  not  leave  me  so  afifectionately  as  you 
were  wont  to  do.  Pardon  this  littleness  of  heart,  and  do  not  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  it.  Lideed  my  soul  seems  so  mantled  and 
wrapped  round  with  your  love  and  esteem,  that  even  a  dream  of 
losing  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  it  makes  me  shiver,  as  if  some 
tender  part  of  my  nature  were  left  uncovered  and  in  nakedness. 
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^Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Uojd,  informing  me  that  lito 
parents  bad  given  their  joyful  coDcnrrence  to  his  residence  with  me^ 
but  that,  if  it  were  possible  that  I  eoold  be  absent  from  home  f<Nr 
three  or  four  days,  his  father  wished  particnlarly  to  see  me.  I  con- 
sulted Mrs.  Ooleridge,  who  advised  me  to  go.  *  *  Accordingly  on 
Saturday  night  I  went  by  the  mail  to  Birmingham,  and  was  intro* 
daced  to  the  father,  who  is  a  mild  man,  very  liberal  in  his  ideas,  and 
in  reli^on  an  allegorizing  Qaaker.  I  mean  that  all  the  apparently 
irrational  parts  of  his  sect  he  allegorizes  into  significations,  which  for 
»the  most  part  you  or  I  might  assent  to.  We  became  well  acquainted, 
and  he  expressed  himself  thankful  to  Heaven, '  that  his  son  was  about 
to  be  with  me.^  He  siud  he  would  write  to  me  concerning  money 
matters,  after  his  son  had  been  some  time  under  my  roof. 

*^  On  Tuesday  morning  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, our  medical  attendant,  informing  me  that  Mrs.  0.  was  delivered 
on  Monday,  19th  September,  1796,  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  of 
a  son,  and  that  both  she  and  the  child  were  uncommonly  weU.  I 
was  quite  annihilated  with  the  suddenness  of  the  intbrmation,  and  re- 
tired to  my  room  to  address  myself  to  my  Maker,  but  I  could  only 
offer  up  to  Him  the  silence  of  stupefied  feelings.  I  hastened  home, 
and  Charles  Lloyd  returned  with  me.  When  I  first  saw  the  child,  I 
did  not  feel  tliat  thrill  and  overflowing  of  affection  which  I  ezpeoted« 
I  looked  on  it  with  a  melancholy  gase ;  my  mind  was  intensely  con- 
templative, and  my  heart  only  sad.  But  when  two  hours  after,  I  saw 
it  at  the  bosom  of  its  mother — on  her  arm — and  her  eye  tearful  and 
watching  its  little  features — ^then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  gave 
it  the  kiss  of  a  father.  *  *  *  *  The  baby  seems  strong,  and  the 
old  nurse  has  over-persuaded  my  wife  to  discover  a  likeness  to  me  in 
its  face, — ^no  great  compliment  to  me;  for  in  truth  I  have  seen  hand- 
somer babies  in  my  life-time.  Its  name  is  David  Hartley  Coleridge. 
I  hope  that  ere  he  be  a  man,  if  Gk>d  destines  him  for  continuance  in 
this  life,  his  head  will  be  convinced  of,  and  his  heart  saturated  with, 
the  truths  so  ably  supported  by  that  great  master  of  Christian  Phi- 
losophy. 

^^  Charles  Lloyd  wins  upon  me  hourly ;  his  heart  is  uncommonly 
pure,  his  affections  delicate,  and  his  benevolence  enlivened,  but  not 
sicklied,  by  sensibility.  He  is  assuredly  a  man  of  great  genius ;  but 
it  must  be  in  a  tete^d-tete  with  one  whom  he  loves  and  esteems  that 
his  colloquial  powers  open : — and  this  arises  not  from  reserve  or  want 
of  simplicity,  but  from  having  been  placed  in  situations,  where  for 
years  together  he  met  with  no  congenial  minds,  and  where  the  con 
trariety  of  his  thoughts  and  notions  to  the  thoughts  and  notions  of 
those  around  him  induced  the  necessity  of  habitually  suppressing  his 
feelings.  His  joy  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  circumstance  of*" 
his  domestication  with  me,  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  yon ;  and  I  be* 
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Heve  his  fixed  plans  are  of  being  always  with  me.  His  father  told 
me,  that  if  he  saw  that  his  son  had  formed  habits  of  severe  economy, 
he  should  not  insist  upon  his  adopting  any  profession ;  as  then  his 
fair  share  of  his  (the  father's)  wealth  would  be  snffioient  for  him. 

^*  My  dearest  Poole,  can  yon  conveniently  receive  Lloyd  and  me  in 
the  coarse  of  a  week?  I  have  mnch,  very  mnoh,  to  say  to  you,  and 
to  consult  with  you  about;  for  my  heart  is  heavy  respecting  Derby ; 
and  my  feelings  are  so  dim  and  huddled,  that  though  I  can,  I  am  sure, 
communicate  them  to  you  by  my  looks  and  broken  sentences,  I 
scarcely  know  how  to'convey  them  in  a  letter.  0.  Lloyd  also  wishes 
much  to  know  you  personally.  I  shall  write  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper  two  of  his  sonnets  composed  by  him  in  one  evening  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  latter  of  them  alludes  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Ohristianity,  which  he  had  received  from  me.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  by  post  immediately,  and  give  my  kind  love  to  your  sister  and 
dear  mother,  and  likewise  my  love  to  that  young  man  with  the  soul- 
beaming  face,  which  I  recollect  much  better  than  I  do  his  name." 
{Mr.  George  Ward  of  Over  Stawey.)  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend, 
and  believe  me  with  deep  affection  yours, 

"8.  T.   OOLEHIDGB." 

The  reader  of  Coleridge's  Poems  wiU  remember  the  beautifVil  lines 
To  a  young  Friend,  on  Ms  proposing  to  domesticate  mth  the  Author » 
(P.  W.,  p.  186.)  They  were  written  at  this  time  and  addressed  to 
Lloyd ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  a  deep  impression  of  de- 
light they  would  make  on  a  mind  and  temperament  so  refined  and 
enthusiastic  as  his.  The  Sonnet  To  a  Friend  who  dahed  how  I  feU 
when  the  Nwne  first  presented  my  irtfarU  to  me — (p.  190)  is  the  metri- 
cal version  of  a  passage  in  the  foregoing  letter.  A  short  time  before 
the  birth  of  little  Hartley  0.,  Mr.  Southey  had  returned  to  Bristol 
from  Portugal,  and  was  in  lodgings  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
house  in  Oxford  Street.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them  on 
the  occasion  of  the  abandonment  of  the  American  scheme,  which  was 
first  announced  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  he  and  Coleridge  had  ceased  to 
have  any  intercourse.  But  a  year's  absence  had  dissipated  all  angry 
feelings,  and  after  Mr.  C.'s  return  from  Birmingham  in  the  end  of 
September,  Southey  took  the  first  step,  and  sent  over  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  word  or  two  of  conciliation.*  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  interview,  and  in  an  hour's  time  these  two  extraordinary  youths 
were  arm  in  arm  again.  They  were  indeed  of  essentially  opposite 
tempers,  powers,  and  habits ;  yet  each  well  knew  and  appreciated  the 

*  The  paper  contained  a  flentence  in  Englfsh  ftom  SctaOler's  Conspiracy  of  Fleaoo  at 
Cteooa.  Fiuko!  Fletko!  d%  raumst  aiun  PkUt  -M  meiner  Bmst,  den  das  Menwehengtf 
ackUdUy  drttfach  genommen,  niekt  mekr  baetten  wird.  Ftoscol  Fiesool  thou  leavoat  a 
▼old  in  mj  boeom,  which  the  human  race,  thrice  told,  will  never  fill  up.  Act  v.  ac  16.— 
t.C. 
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other, — perhai>fl  eyen  the  more  deeply  from  the  ooDtrast  between 
tfaem.  Gironmstanoes  separated  them  in  after-life ;  but  Mr.  Coleridge 
recorded  his  testimony  to  Sonthej's  character  hi  this  work,^  and  in 
his  Will  referred  to  it  as  expressive  of  his  latest  convictions. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1796,  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  his  friend : — 

"  Mt  belovxd  Pools,  "  November  1, 1796. 

*'  Many  eausei  have  concurred  to  prevent  my  writing  to  yon,  bat 
aU  together  they  do  not  amount  to  a  rea9an,  I  have  seen  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  so  fnll  of  i^ater,  that  when  tamed  apeide  down  not  a 
drop  has  fallen  oat-Hiomething  like  this  has  been  tiie  ease  with  me. 
My  heart  has  been  fhll,  yea,  crammed  with  anxieties  aboat  my  resl- 
denoe  near  yon.  I  so  ardently  desire  it,  that  any  disappointment 
would  chill  all  my  faculties,  like  the  fingers  of  death.  And  entertain- 
ing wishes  so  irrationally  strong,  I  necessarily  have  <2ay-mair  dreams 
that  something  will  prevent  it — so  that  since  I  quitted  you,  I  have 
been  gloomy  as  the  month  which  eyen  now  has  begun  to  lower  and 
rave  on  us.  I  verily  believe,  or  rather  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should 
have  written  to  you  within  the  period  of  my  promise,  if  I  had  not 
pledged  myself  for  a  certain  gift  of  my  Muse  to  poor  Tommy :  and 
alas!  she  has  been  too  *  sunk  on  the  ground  in  dimmest  heaviness'  to 
permit  me  to  trifle.  Tet  intending  it  hourly  I  deferred  my  letter  d  la 
mode  the  procrastinator  I  Ah !  me.  I  wonder  not  that  the  hours  fly 
so  sweetly  by  me — ^for  they  pass  unweighted  with  the  duties  whidi 
they  came  to  demand  I 

"  ♦  ♦  *  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Orompton,'  and  received 
from  him  a  very  kind  letter,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  parcel  I  am 
about  to  convey  by  Milton. 

^^  My  Poems  are  come  to  a  second  edition,  that  is  the  first  edition 
is  sold.  I  shall  alter  the  lines  of  the  Jo€ni  qf  Are^  and  make  one  poem 
entitled  Progrem  of  European  Liberty^  a  Vidon; — ^ihe  first  line 
^^  Auspicious  Reverence  1  hush  all  meaner  song,"  ^.  and  begin  the 
volume  with  it.  Then  the  OhaUerton^^Pimei  Farlory^J^ffkmone 
27  and  28 — To  a  young  A9e—T6ll  me  on  Uihat  holy  ground — The 
Sigh — Epitaph  on  an  Infam,t — The  Man  of  Roee — Spring  m  a  VU- 
lago-^Edmundrr-Linee  ufiih  a  poem  on  the  French  BecohUion — Seven 
Sonnets,  namely,  those  at  pp.  45,  69,  60,  61,  64,  66,  66-— -i6%tfre9f» 
Ba^ — My  pendee  Sara — Louf  toaa  our  preiUy  Cofi — Reiigioue  Mu- 
wngs  ; — ^these  in  the  order  I  have  placed  them.  Then  another  title- 
page  with  Juvenilia  on  it,  and  an  advertisement  signifying  that  the 
Poems  were  retained  by  the  dedre  of  some  friends,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  Author^s  own  opinion  of  very  in- 

•  Cbap.  tiL  pp.  las-M.— s.  a 
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ferior  merit.  In  this  sheet  will  be  Abience—Za  Fayette — Gen&ci&oe 
— Koeciueko — Auturrmal  Moon — To  the  Mghtmgale — Imitation  of 
t^enser — A  Poem  written  in  early  yovfh.  All  the  others  will  bo 
finally  and  totally  omitted.  It  is  stranger  that  in  the  Sonnet  to  SehUUr 
I  should  have  written — 'that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  die — 
Lest — aught  more  mean  might  stamp  me  mortal;^ — ^the  bull  never 
struck  me  till  Charles  Lloyd  mentioned  it.  The  sense  is  evident 
enough,  but  the  word  is  ridiculously  ambiguous. 

''  Lloyd  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  most  certainly  a  young  man  of 
great  genius.  He  desires  his  kindest  love  to  you.  I  will  write  again 
by  Milton,  for  I  really  can  write  no  more  now — I  am  so  depressed. 
But  I  will  fill  up  the  letter  with  poetry  of  mine,  or  Lloyd's  or  Sou- 
they's.  Is  your  Sister  married  ?  May  the  Almighty  bless  her ! — ^may 
he  enable  her  to  make  all  her  new  Mends  as  pure,  and  mild,  and 
amiable  as  herself  I — I  pray  in  the  fervency  of  my  soul.  Is  your  dear 
Mother  well?  My  filial  respects  to  her.  Remember  me  to  Ward. 
David  Hartley  Coleridge  is  stout,  healthy,  and  handsome.  He  is  the 
very  miniature  of  me.  Tour  grateful  and  affectionate  Mend  and 
brother,  S.  T.  CoLBBmaB." 

Speaking  of  lines  by  Mr.  Southey,  called,  Imeriptionfor  the  GeTUh 
taph  at  Ermtnonville^  written  in  his  letter,  Mr.  0.  says,  ''  This  is 
beautiful,  but  instead  of  Ermenonville  and  Bousseau  put  Yalchinsa 
and  Petrarch.  I  do  not  particularly  admire  Rousseau.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor, old  Baxter,  Daf  id  Hartley,  and  the  Bishop  of  Goyne  are  my 
men." 

The  following  Sonnet,  transcribed  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  has  not 
been  printed.  '  It  puts  in,'  he  says,  *  no  claim  to  poetry,  but  it  is  a 
most  faithful  picture  of  my  feelings  on  a  very  interesting  event.'  See 
the  Letter  to  Mr.  Poole  of  24th  September,  1796.  This  Sonnet  shows 
in  a  remarkable  way  how  little  the  Unitarianism,  which  Mr.  C.  pro- 
fessed at  this  time,  operated  on  his  fimdamental  j^0^n^<  as  a  catholic 
Christian. 

On  receiving  a  Letter  informing  me  of  the  hirth  of  a  Son. 

When  they  did  greet  me  Father,  sadden  awe 

Welgh*d  down  my  spirit :  I  retlrM  and  knelt      ' 

Seeking  the  throne  of  grace,  but  inly  felt 

No  heavenly  vutitation  upwards  draw 

My  feeble  mind,  nor  cheering  ray  impart. 

Ah  me  I  before  the  Eternal  Sire  I  brought 

Th'  unquiet  silence  of  confused  thought 

And  hopeless  feelings :  my  overwhelmed  heart 

Trembled,  and  racant  tears  streamM  down  my  face. 

And  now  once  raore^  O  Lord  I  to  thee  I  bend, 

*  AAerwards  iucloded  among  the  Minor  Potmt  of  Mr.  S.-~S.  OL 

VOL.  m  2  E 
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Immt  ofBOuli  I  and  groan  for  fntaro  graoa, 
That,  ere  my  babe  youlh'a  perilous  maze  bare  trod, 
Tliy  overabadowing  Spirit  may  deaceod, 
And  be  be  bom  again,  aobild  of  God ! 


It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1797  that  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 
O.^B  Poems  actually  appeared,  before  which  time  he  had  seen  occasion 
to  make  many  alterations  in  the  proposed  arrangement  of,  and  had 
added  some  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions  to,  the  collection.  It 
1$  onrions,  however,  that  he  never  varied  the  diction  of  the  Bonnet  to 
Schiller  in  the  particular  to  which  he  refers  in  the  preceding  Letter. 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

"  5,  November,  1796. 
"Thanks,  my  heart's  warm  thanks  to  you,  my  beloved  Friend, 
for  your  tender  letter  1  Indeed  I  did  not  deserve  so  kind  a  one ;  but 
by  this  time  you  have  received  my  last.  To  live  in  a  beautiful  coun^ 
try,  and  to  inure  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  labors  of  the  field, 
have  been  for  this  year  past  my  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at  mid- 
-  night.  But  to  enjoy  these  blessings  near  you,  to  see  you  daily,  to  tell 
yon  all  my  thoughts  in  their  first  birth,  and  to  hear  yours,  to  be 
mingling  identities  with  you,  as  it  were ! — ^the  vision-weaving  Fancy 
has  indeed  often  pictured  such  things,  but  Hope  never  dared  whisper 
a  promise.  Disappointment  I  DisappointmentT  dash  not  from  my 
trembling  hand  this  bowl,  which  almost  touches  my  lips.  Envy  me 
not  this  immortal  draught,  and  I  will  forgive  thee  all  thy  persecu- 
tions 1  Forgive  thee  I  Impious!  I  will  bless  thee,  black- vested 
minister  of  Optimism,  stem  pioneer  of  happiness !  Thou  hast  been 
the  doud  b^ore  me  from  the  day  that  I  lofb  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
and  was  led  through  the  way  of  a  wilderness — the  cloud  that  had 
been  guiding  me  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey-  the  milk  of 
innocence,  the  honey  of  friendship ! 

"I  wanted  such  a  letter  as  yours,  for  I  am  very  unwell.  On  Wed- 
n^day  night  I  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  pain  from  my  right 
temple  to  the  tip  of  my  right  shoulder,  indudiog  my  right  eye,  cheek. 
Jaw,  and  that  side  of  the  throat.  I  was  nearly  frantic,  and  ran  about 
tiie  house  almost  naked,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  excite  sensa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  my  body,  and  so  to  weaken  the  enemy  by 
creating  a  division.  It  continued  from  one  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  five,  and  left  me  pale  and  fainty.  It  came  on  fitfully,  but  not  so 
violently,  several  times  on  Thursday,  and  began  severer  threats 
towards  night ;  but  I  took  between  60  and  70  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
sopped  the  Oerbenis  just  as  his  moutli  began  to  open.  On  Friday  it 
only  niggled,  as  if  the  Ohief  had  departed,  as  from  a  conquered  place. 
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and  merely  left  a  small  garrison  behind,  or  as  if  he  had  eyaouated  the 
Oorrica,  and  a  few  straggling  pains  only  remained.  But  this  morning 
he  returned  in  foil  force,  and  his  name  is  Legion.  Giant-Fiend  of  a 
Iwndred  hands,  with  a  shower  of  arrowy  death  pangs  he  transpierced 
me,  and  then  he  became  a  Wolf  and  lay  gnawing  my  bones  1— -I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  PestusI  bat  in  sober  sadness  I  have  suffered  this 
day  more  bodily  pain  than  I  had  before  a  conception  of.  My  right 
oheek  has  certadnly  been  placed  with  admirable  exactness  under  the 
focus  of  some  invisible  burning-glass,  which  concentrated  all  the  rays 
of  a  Tartarean  sun.  My  medical  attendant  decides  it  to  be  altogether 
neryous,  and  that  it  originates  either  in  severe  application,  or  exces- 
sive anxiety.  My  beloved  Poole,  in  excessive  anxiety  1  believe  it 
might  ori^nate.  I  have  a  blister  under  my  right  ear,  and  1  take  25 
drops  of  laudanum  every  five  hours,  the  ease  and  spirits  gained  by 
which  have  enabled  me  to  write  to  you  this  flighty,  but  not  exaggera* 
ting,  account.  With  a  gloomy  wantonness  of  imagination  I  had  been 
coquetting  with  the  hideous  possibles  of  disappointment.  I  drank 
fears  like  wormwood — ^yea — ^made  myself  drunken  with  bitterness  ; 
for  my  ever-shaping  and  distrustful  mind  still  mingled  gall-drops,  till 
out  of  the  cup  of  Hope  I  almost  poisoned  myself  with  Despair. 

"  Your  letter  is  dated  2d  November ;  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  Ist. 
Your  Sister  was  married  on  that  day ;  and  on  that  day  I  several  times 
felt  my  heart  overflowed  with  such  tendernesses  for  her,  as  made  me 
repeatedly  ejaculate  prayers  in  her  behalf.  Such  things  are  strange. 
It  may  be  superstition  to  think  about  such  correspondences;  but  it  is 
a  superstition  which  softens  the  heart,  and  leads  to  no  evil.  We  will 
call  on  your  dear  Sister  as  soon  as  I  am  quite  weU,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  her. 

"  I  am  anxious  beyond  measure  to  be  in  the  country  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  it  were  possible  to  get  a  temporary  residence  till  Ads- 
come  is  ready  for  us.  I  wish  we  could  have  three  rooms  in  William 
Poole's  large  house  for  the  winter.  Will  you  try  to  look  out  for  a  fit 
servant  for  us, — simple  of  heart,  physiognomically  handsome,  aud 
scientific  in  vaccimulgence.  That  last  word  is  a  new  one,  but  soft  in 
sound,  and  full  of  expression.  Vaccimulgence  I  I  am  pleased  with 
the  word.  Write  to  me  all  things  about  yourself;  where  I  can  not 
advise,  I  can  console ;  and  communication,  which  doubles  joy,  halves 
sorrow. 

^^  Tell  me  whether  you  tliink  it  at  all  possible  to  make  any  terms 

with .    You  know,  I  would  not  wish  to  touch  with  the  edge 

of  the  nail  of  my  great  toe  the  line  which  should  be  bnt  half  a  bar- 
ley-corn out  of  the  circle  of  the  most  trembling  delicacy !  I  will  write 
to  Cruikshanks  to-morrow,  if  God  permit  me.  Gt)d  bless  and  protect 
you.  Friend  I    Brother  I    Beloved  I    Sarah*s  best  love  and  Lloyd's. 
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David  Hartley  is  well.    My  filial  love  to  your  dear  Mother.    Love  to 
Ward.    Little  Tommy !    I  ofteo  think  of  thee  I 

"S.  T.  COLBRIMB." 


CiharleB  Lloyd,  spoken  of  in  a  letter  of  my  Father's  in  the  last  chapter  as  **  a  yooog  man 
of  great  genius,*'  was  bom  Feb.  JSth,  1775,  died  at  Versailles  Jan.  15th,  1839.  He  pob- 
lished  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  coi\Janction  with  my  Father  and  Mr.  Lamb,  in  1797, 
and  these  and  Mr.  Lamb's  were  published  together,  apart  Arom  my  Father's,  the  year  at- 
terwards.  *'  While  Lamb,**  says  Seijeant  Talfourd,  "  was  enjoying  habits  of  the  doseat 
intimacy  with  Coleridge  in  London,  he  was  introduced  by  him  to  a  young  poet,  whose 
name  has  often  been  associated  with  his— Charles  Lloyd— the  sou  of  a  wealthy  buiker  ^ 
Birmingham,  who  had  recently  cast  off  the  trammels  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  smltr 
ten  with  the  love  of  poetry,  had  become  a  student  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  There 
he  had  been  attracted  to  Coleridge  by  the  fascination  of  his  discourse ;  and,  having  been 
admitted  to  his  regard,  was  introduced  by  him  to  Lamb.  Lloyd  was  endeared  both  to 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  by  a  very  amiable  disposition  and  a  pensive  csst  of  thought-;  bat  hit 
Intellect  had  liule  resemblance  to  that  of  either.  He  wrote,  indeed,  plea^g  veiraaa.  and 
with  great  facility,— a  facility  fotal  to  excellence ;  but  his  mind  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fine  power  of  analysis  which  distinguishes  his  London^  and  other  of  his  later  compo> 
sitions.  In  this  power  of  discriminating  and  distinguishing— carried  to  a  pitch  almoat  of 
palnfulness— Lloyd  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled,  and  his  poems,  though  ragged  in 
point  of  versification,  will  be  found  by  those  who  will  read  them  with  the  calm  atlentloD 
they  require,  replete  with  critical  and  moral  suggestions  of  the  highest  value." 

Beside  three  or  four  volumes  of  poetry,  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  novels  i^Edwmnd  (Mivery  pub- 
lished soon  after  he  became  acquainted  with  my  Father,  and  Jtabd^  of  later  date.  After 
his  marrisge  he  settled  at  the  lakee.  "  At  Brathay"  (the  beautiftd  river  Brathay  neat 
Ambleside),  says  Mr.  Dequincey,  **  lived  Charles  Lloyd,  and  he  could  not  in  candor  be 
considered  a  common  man.  He  was  somewhat  too  Rousseauish,  but  he  had  in  eonrcraa 
tion  very  extraordinary  powers  for  analysia  of  a  certain  kind,  applied  to  the  philosophy 
of  manners,  and  the  most  delicate  nuances  of  social  life ;  and  his  Translations  of  Alfieri, 
together  with  his  own  poems,  show  him  to  have  been  an  accomplished  scholar.** 

My  Mother  has  often  told  me  how  amiable  Mr.  Lloyd  was  as  a  youth ;  how  kind  to  her 
litUe  Hartley ;  how  well  content  with  cottage  accommodation ;  how  palnftally  sensitive  In 
all  that  related  to  the  affectious.  I  remember  him  myself,  as  he  was  in  middle  life,  wlien 
he  and  his  excellent  wife  were  most  friendly  to  my  brothers,  who  were  schooKfellows  with 
Iheir  sons.  I  did  not  at  that  time  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Lloyd's  intellectual  character,  but 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  exceeding  refinement  and  sensibility  marked  in  hia  counte- 
nance and  manners— (for  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  without  its  formality),— 
by  the  fluent  elegance  of  his  discourse,  and,  above  all,  by  the  eloquent  pathos,  wtth  which 
ho  described  his  painAd  mental  experiences  and  wild  waking  dreams,  caused  by  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  nervous  system.  Le  del  nom  vend  in^ourt  les  bunt  fu^  U  noms 
prodigue.  Nervous  derangement  is  a  dear  price  to  pay  even  for  genius  and  senaibility. 
Tot)  often,  even  tf  not  the  direct  effect  of  these  privileges,  it  is  the  accompanying  draw- 
back ;  hypochondria  may  almost  be  celled  the  intellectual  man*B  malady. 

Tha  Duke  i'Ormond,  which  was  written  34  years  before  its  publication  in  18SS,  that  is 
in  1796,  soon  after  Mr.  Lloyd^s  residence  at  Btowey,  has  great  merit  as  a  dramatic  poem, 
in  the  delineation  of  character  and  states  of  mind ;  the  plot  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  nnt 
only  that,  but  what  Is  worse,  in  point  of  eflect,  it  is  tediously  suljilective ;  and  we  feel  the 
actions  of  the  piece  to  be  improbable  while  the  feelings  are  true  to  nature ;  yet  there  la 
tragic  effect  in  the  scenee  of  the  denouement.  I  understand  what  it  was  in  Lloyd^  mind 
which  Mr.  Dequlncey  calls  Roueeeauisk,  Ho  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  temptations  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject,  when  passions,  not  in  themselves  unworthy,  become, 
from  ciroumslancee,  sins  if  indulged,  and  the  source  of  sin  and  misery ;  but  the  efltet  of 
this  piece  is  altogether  fl&vorable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  parent  and  nurse  of  virtue,  a  piooa 
eonviction  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  The  play  contains  an  anatomf  of  pa»- 
tton,  not  a  i>(c<Kr«  of  it  iu  a  concrete  form,  such  as  the  works  of  Richardson  and  of  Roa»- 
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tsiii  proiqut,  a  picture  fitted  to  ezolte/caltv*  of  taastal  eflbct  upon  the  mind,  nther 
than  to  awaken  tkou^htf  wlilch  GounteraetB  all  Boeh  mlaohleC  Indeed  I  think  no  man 
wonld  have  sooght  my  Father'B  daily  society  who  was  not  predominantly  gireo  to  reflec- 
tion. What  is  very  striking  in  this  play  is  the  character  of  the  heroine,  whose  earnest 
and  scmpttlous  devotion  to  her  mother  occsaions  the  partial  estrangement  of  her  lover, 
d'Ormond,  and,  in  its  consequences,  an  overwhelming  misery,  which  overtorns  her  reason, 
uiid  causes  her  death,  and  thus,  through  remorse,  works  the  conversion  of  thoee  guilty  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  who  have  been  slaves  to  passion,  but  are  not  all  "  enslaved,  nor  wholly 
vile."  Strong  is  the  contrast  which  this  play  presents,  in  its  exhibition  of  the  female 
character,  with  that  of  the  celebrated  French  and  German  writers,  who  have  treated  simi- 
lar subjects.  Men  write,—  I  have  heard  a  painter  say,  men  even  paint,— as  they  feel  and 
OS  they  are.  6oethe*s  Margaret  has  been  thought  equal  to  Shakspeare^s  Ophelia  and  De»- 
demona ;  in  some  respects  it  is  so ;  but  it  Is  like  a  pot  of  sweet  ointment  into  which  some 
tainting  matter  has  fallen.  I  think  no  Englishman  of  Goethe's  genius  and  sensibility 
would  have  described  a  maiden,  whom  it  was  his  intention  to  represent,  though  frail  on 
one  point,  yet  lovely  and  gentle-hearted,  as  capable  of  being  induced  to  give  her  poor 
old  mother  a  sleeping  potion.  **  It  will  do  her  no  harm.*'  But  the  risk  /—affection  gives 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  where  there  wo:ild  else  be  but  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  A 
true  Englishman  would  have  felt  that  such  an  act,  so  bold  and  undaughterly,  blighted  at 
once  the  lOy  flower,  making  it  ^  put  on  darkness"  and  <'  fall  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and 
out-worn  feces.''  In  Mr.  Lloyd's  youthful  drama  even  the  dissipated  Marehioness,  who 
tempts  and  yields  to  temptation,  is  made  to  play  a  noble  part  in  the  end,  won  back  from 
sin  by  generous  feeling  and  strong  sense:  and  the  description  of  JqiUa  Villeneuve's 
tender  care  of  her  mother  is  so  characteristic  of  the  author,  that  I  can  not  help  quoting  a 
part  of  it  here,  though  it  is  not  among  the  powerful  parts  of  the  play. 

Describing  how  her  aged  parent's  extreme  inflrmity  rendered  her  incapable,  withoat 
a  sacrifice,  of  leaving  the  small  dwelling  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  bow 
this  had  prevented  her  even  from  hinting  her  lover's  proposal  for  their  union,  Julia  says, 

(<  Though  blind 

She  loved  this  little  spot.    A  happy  wife 

There  lived  she  with  her  lord.    It  was  a  home 

In  which  an  only  brother,  long  since  dead. 

And  I,  were  educated :  Hwas  to  her 

As  the  whole  world.    Its  scanty  garden  plot, 

The  hum  of  bees  hived  there,  which  still  she  heard 

On  a  warm  summer's  day,  the  scent  of  flowers, 

The  honey-suckle  which  trailed  round  lis  porch, 

Its  orchard,  field,  and  trees,  her  universe ! — 

I  knew  she  could  not  long  be  spared  to  me. 

Her  suflbrings,  when  alleviated  best. 

Were  most  acute  :  and  I  could  best  perform 

That  sacred  task.    I  wished  to  lengthen  out,— 

By  consecrating  to  her  every  moment,— 

Her  being  to  myself  I  dec." 

M  Could  Heave  her  ^ 
I  might  have  seen  her,— such  was  D'OrmoiKrs  plea— 
Each  day.    But  who  her  evening  hours  could  cheor  t 
Her  long  and  solitary  evening  hours  ?*~ 
Talk  her,  or  haply  ^ing  her,  to  her  sleep  ? 
Read  to  her?    Smooth  her  pillow  ?    Lasaymake 
Morning  seem  morning  with  a  daughter's  welcome  T 
For  morning's  light  ne*er  visited  her  eyea  !— 
Well  I  I  refused  to  quit  her !    D'Orraond  grew 
Absent,  reserved,  nay  splenetic  and  petulant ! 
He  left  the  Province,  nor  has  he  once  sent 
A  kind  inquiry  so  t'  alleviate 
His  heavy  absence." 

Btritola  Is  Italian  In  form,  as  much  as  Wlelafld's  Oheron^  but  the  spirit  Is  that  of  the 
I,  Charles  Uoyd ;  it  contains  the  same  vivid  descriptions  of  mental  safl'ering. 
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the  aaine  refltetlTe  display  of  the  loTer>t  psMioii,  Um  Mine  HnUmanto  of  dsap  <] 
tenderneMi  uttered  as  fh>iD  th«  h«ut  and  with  aBpoelal  air  of  reality,  aa  Tlu  £hUt*  jyor^ 
maud  and  the  author*!  productions  in  general.  .Ihe  versiflcation  is  rather  better  tfaaa 
ihat  of  his  earlier  poems,  but  the  want  of  ease  and  harmony  in  thefloir  of  the  Terse  is  a 
prevailing  defeet  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  poetry,  and  often  makes  it  appear  prosaic,  even  when 
the  thought  ia  not  so. 

This  pathello  sonnet  is  one  of  a  very  interesting  set,  on  the  death  of  PriaeOla  numarv 
the  author's  maternal  grandmother,  indoded  in  the  Joint  rolume : 

**  Oh,  She  was  almost  speechless  I  nor  ooold  hold 
Awakening  converse  with  me  I  (I  shall  bless 
No  more  the  modalated  tenderness 

Of  that  desr  voice !)    Alas,  *twas  shrunk  and  cold 

Her  honorM  face  I  yet,  when  I  sought  to  speak, 
Through  her  half-openM  eyelids  She  did  send 
Faint  looks,  that  said, « I  would  be  yet  thy  Mend  F 

And  (O  my  chok*d  breast!)  e*en  on  that  shrunk  cheek 

I  saw  one  slow  tear  roll  I  my  hand  She  took. 
Placing  11  on  her  heart— I  heard  her  sigh 
**  Tls  too,  too  much  P    *Twa8  Love's  last  agony ! 

I  tore  me  from  Her  I    Twas  her  latest  look, 

Her  latest  accents— O  my  heart,  retain 

That  look,  those  sooents,  till  we  meet  again  f—S.  C 


CHAPTER   IV. 

(From  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Stanxas,  written  la  my  Pocket-copy  of  11iomson«S  CmttU  tf 
^rff/ffnff  ) 

^  With  him  there  often  walked  in  friendly  guise, 
Or  lay  upon  the  moss  by  brook  or  tree, 
A  noticeable  Man  with  large  gray  eyes, 
And  a  pale  Ihoe  that  seemed  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  fhce  it  onght  to  be ; 
Heavy  his  low4iong  Up  did  oft  appear, 
0eprest  by  weight  of  musing  Plumtasy ; 
Profound  bis  forehead  was,  though  not  severe ; 
Yet  some  did  think  that  he  had  litUe  busioeia  here : 

*<  Sweet  heaven  forefend !  his  was  a  lawfiil  right : 

Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  lioy ;  • 

His  limbs  would  teas  about  him  with  deUght, 

Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy. 

Nor  lacked  his  calmer  hours  device  or  toy 

To  banish  Ustlessness  and  irkaomo  eare ; 

He  would  have  taught  you  how  yon  might  employ 

Yourself;  and  many  did  to  him  repair,— 
And  certeanot  in  vain ;  he  had  inventions  rare." 

Fob  Josiah  Wade,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letters,  placed  at 
the  heginning  of  the  last  chapter,  were  written,  the  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Ooleridge  by  Allston  (nearly  fnll  length,  in  oils),  was  painted  at 
Rome  in  1806, — ^I  believe  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Mr.  Allston 
himself  spoke  of  it,  as  in  his  opinion  faithfully  representing  his  friend's 
features  and  expression,  such  as  they  commonly  appeared.    His  comi- 
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tenance,  he  a^ed,  in  his  high  poetic  mood,  was  quite  beyond  the 
painter's  art:  "it  was  indeed  spirit  made  wwJfo." 

Mr.  Coleridge  was  thirty-three  years  old  when  this  portrait  was 
painted,  but  it  would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  man  of  forty.  The  youth- 
ftil,  eyen  boyish  look,  which  the  original  retained  for  some  years  after 
boyhood,  must  rather  suddenly  have  given  place,  to  a  premature  ap- 
pearance, first  of  middle-agedness,  then  of  old  age,  at  least  in  his  gen- 
eral aspect,  though  in  some  points  of  personal  appearance, — ^his  fair 
smooth  skin  and  "large  gray  eyes,'  "at  once  the  clearest  and  the 
deepest" — so  a  friend  lately  described  them  to  me, — "that  I  ever 
saw,"  he  grew  not  old  to  the  last  Seijeant  Talfourd  thus  speaks  of 
what  he  was  at  three  or  four  and  forty.  "  Lamb  used  to  say  that  he 
was  inferior  to  what  he  had  been  in  his  youth ;  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it;  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  his  early  writing  which  ^ves 
any  idea  of  the  richness  of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured  out  at  this 
time  in  his  happiest  moods.  Although  he  looked  much  older  than  he 
was,  his  hair  being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person  tending  to  cor- 
pulency, there  was  about  him  no  trace  of  bodily  slekness  or  mental 
decay,  but  rather  an  air  of  voluptuous  repose.  His  benignity  of  man- 
ner placed  his  auditors  entirely  at  their  ease;  and  inclined  them  to 
listen  delighted  to  the  sweet  low  tone  in  which  he  began  to  discourse 
on  some  high  theme.  At  first  his  tones  were  conversational:  ho 
seemed  to  dally  with  the  shallows  of  the  subject  and  with  fantastic 
images  which  bordered  it :  but  gradually  the  thought  grew  deeper, 
and  the  voice  deepened  with  the  thought;  'the  stream  gathering 
strength,  seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all  things  which  opposed  its 
progress,  and  blended  them  with  its  current;  and  stretching  away 
among  regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colors,  was  lost  at  airy  distance 
in  the  horizon  of  fancy.  Coleridge  was  sometimes  induced  to  repeat 
portions  of  ChrutabeL^  then  enshrined  in  manuscript  from  eyes  pro- 
fane, and  gave  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard  lines.  But  more  pe- 
culiar in  its  beauty  than  this  was  his  recitation  of  Kubla  Khan.  As 
be  repeated  the  passage — 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimor 
In  a  Tlalon  once  I  saw : 

It  was  a&  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  her  daldmer  she  played 
Singing  of  Momit  Aboral 

his  voice  seemed  to  mount  and  melt  into  air,  as  the  images  grew  more 
▼isionary,  and  the  suggested  associations  more  remote." 

Mr.  Bequincey  thus  describes  him  at  thirty-four,  in  the  summer 
season  of  1807,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Allston's 
portrait. 

"  I  had  rec^ved  directions  £pr  finding  out  the  house  where  Cole- 
ndge  was  visiting ;  and  in  riding  down  a  main  street  of  Bridgewater, 
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I  noticed  a  gateway  corresponding  to  the  de0cripA>n  giren  me. 
Under  this  was  standing,  and  gazing  abont  him,  a  man  whom  I  shall 
describe.  In  height  he  might  seem  to  be  above  five  feet  eight  (he 
was  in  reality  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  but  his  figure  was  of 
an  order  which  drowns  the  height) ;  his  person  was  broad  and  fhll, 
and  tended  even  to  corpulence :  his  complexion  was  fair,  though  not 
what  painters  technically  style  fair,  because  it  was  associated  with 
black  hair :  his  eyes  were  large  and  soft  in  their  expression :  and  it 
was  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  haze  or  dreaminess,  which  mixed 
with  their  light,  that  I  recognized  my  object.  This  was  Ooleridge.  I 
examined  him  steadfastly  for  a  minute  or  more :  and  it  struck  me 
that  he  saw  neither  myself  nor  any  other  object  in  the  street  He 
was  in  a  deep  reverie,  for  I  had  dismounted,  made  two  or  three  tri- 
fling arrangements  at  an  inn  door,  and  advanced  dose  to  him,  before 
lie  had  apparently  become  conscious  of  my  presence.  The  sound  of 
my  voice,  announcing  my  own  name,  first  awoke  him ;  he  started, 
and  for  a  moment,  seemed  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  purpose  or  his 
own  situation ;  ftfr  he  vftpeated  rapidly  a  number  of  words  which  had 
no  relation  to  either  of  us.  There  was  no  mawxiiee  honte  in  his  man- 
ner, but  simple  perplexity,  and  an  apparent  difficulty  in  recovering 
his  position  among  daylight  realities.  This  little  scene  over,  he  re» 
ceived  me  with  a  kindness  of  manner  so  marked  that  it  might  be 
called  gracious. 

"  Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room  and  rang  the  beUfor  refresh* 
ments,  and  omitted  no  point  of  a  courteous  reception.  He  told  me 
that  there  would  be  a  very  large  dinner-party  on  that  day,  which 
perhaps  might  be  disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger ;  but,  if  not,  he 
could  assure  me  of  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from  the  family.  I 
was  too  anxious  to  see  him,  under  all  aspects,  to  think  of  declining 
this  invitation.  And  these  little  points  of  business  being  settled, 
Coleridge,  like  some  great  river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
that  had  been  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and 
suddenly  recovers  its  volume  of  waters,  and  its  mighty  music,  swept, 
at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain 
of  eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the  most  finely 
illustrated,  and  traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  tran- 
sitions, the  most  just  and  lo^cal,  that  it  was  possible  to  conceive.^* 

I  will  now  present  him  as  he  appeared  to  'William  Hazlitt  in  the 
February  of  1798,  when  he  was  little  more  than  five-and-twenty ;  and 
this  brings  him  back  to  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  the  present 
Memoir  concludes. 

^*  It  was  in  January,  1798,  that  I  rose  one  mormng  before  daylighti 
to  walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  to  hear  this  celebrated  person  preach. 
Never,  the  longest  day  I  have  to  li  v^hall  I  have  such  another  walk 
as  this  cold,  raw,  comfortless  one,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798 
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ily  ades  impresaiona  que  ni  Is  temps  ni  lee  eireanstaneea  pewent  rf- 
facer,  Dueae^e  wore  dee  eiecUe  entiers,  le  doux  temps  de  fnajeunesse 
ne  peut  renattre  pour  mai^  ni  s^effaeer  jamais  dans  ma  mhnoire. 
When  I  got  there,  the  organ  was  playing  the  hundredth  psahn,  and 
when  it  was  done,  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  ont  his  text.  *•  He 
departed  again  into  a  monntain  himself  cdaneJ*  As  he  gave  ont  this 
text  his  voice  '  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes ;'  and  when 
he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep,  and 
distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  the  sounds  had 
echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that  prayer 
might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through  the  uniyerse.  The  idea 
of  St.  John  came  into  my  mind,  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who 
had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
The  preacher  then  lanched  into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dallying 
with  the  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war — ^upon  church 
and  state — ^not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation— on  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  but  as  op* 
posed  to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed  the 
cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore.  He  made  a 
poetical  and  pastoral  excursioo, — and  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  war, 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd  boy,  driving 
his  team  afield,  or  sitting  under  the  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old,  and  the  same  poor  country  lad, 
crimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehouse, 
turned  into  a  wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and  tricked  out 
in  the  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 

*^  ^  Snch  were  the  notes  oar  once  loyed  poet  enng  :* 

and  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if.  I  had  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  together. 
Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Helicon.  This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.  I  returned 
home  well  satisfied.  The  sun  that  was  still  laboring  pale  and  wan 
through  the  sky,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
good  cause;  and  the  cold  dank  drops  of  dew,  that  hung  half  melted 
on  the  beard  of  the  thistie,  had  something  genial  and  refreshing  In 
tliem." 

A  glowing  dawn  was  his,  but  noon^s  ftill  blaze 
^  or  perfiet  doff  ne*er  ffll'd  his  hear'n  with  radiance. 

Scarce  were  the  flow'rets  on  their  stems  npndsed 
When  sadden  shadows  cast  an  erening  gloom 
O'er  those  bright  skies !— yet  stUI  those  skies  were  lovely  | 
The  roses  of  the  mom  yet  lingered  there 
When  stars  began  to  peep,— nor  yet  exhaled, 
R«eh  dew-drops  glittered  near  the  glow-worm's  lompi 
And  many  a  snatch  of  lark-like  melody 
Birds  of  the  shade  trilled  forth  'mid  plalntire  warbling. 
2e* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**  Leftrniiig,  power,  and  Uma, 
(Too  moch  of  all)  Uiiia  wasting  in  Tain  war 
Of  r«rTid  ooUoqny.    AieJbief «,  *ti»  tnu^ 
WktU  f99r9  9f  wearf  ifay*,  heauged  Mm  et0§§t 
£om  to  UUir«<ws«4  iml$U  tfkitlifat 
Bat  it  ia  Irae,  no  lesa,  that  atrennona,  flrm, 
And  with  a  natural  gladneaSf  he  maintained 
Ibe  dtadel  vnoonqnered,  and  in  Joy 
Waa  atrong  to  follow  the  dalightftU  Maaa." 

With  the  letter  of  Noyember  6,  which  ooncludes  Ohapter  iiL  the 
biographical  sketch  left  by  Mr.  Ooleridge^s  late  Editor  comes  to  an 
end,  and  at  the  present  time  I  can  carry  it  no  farther  than  to  add,  that 
in  January,  1798,  my  Father  removed  with  his  wife  and  child,  the 
latter  then  fonr  months  old,  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  which  was  his 
home  for  three  years ;  that  from  that  home,  in  company  with  Mr. 
and  IGss  Wordsworth,  he  went,  in  September,  1798,  to  Germany,  and 
that  he  spent  fourteen  months  in  that  conntry,  daring  which  period 
the  Letters  called  Satyrane^s  were  written.  Here,  however,  at  the 
end  of  this  brief  personal  record,  I  may  best  introduce  th&  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  and  details  which  have  been  given,  respect- 
ing Mr.  Coleridge's  services  to  The  Morning  Fo8t  and  The  Courier^ 
spoken  of  by  him  in  Chap.  z.  That  representation  has  been 
excepted  against  by  Mr.  Stuiut,  who  was  Editor  of  the  former  Paper 
when  my  Father  wrote  for  it,  and  half  proprietor  of  the  other.  The 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  case  he  has  already  made  public  ;*  he 
seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
this  work  is  calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  amount  of  his 
actual  performances  on  behalf  of  those  papers  beyond  what  the 
facts  warrant ;  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  proper  te  with-  < 
draw  that  portion  of  Chapter  z.  of  which  he  complains,  nor  do  I 
see  that  it  must  necessarily  bear  a  construction  at  variance  with 
his  own  statements :  but  neither  would  I  republish  it  without  giving 
Mr.  Stuart's  account  of  matters  to  which  it  refers,  extracted  from 
letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  Editor.  He  writes  as 
follows  from  Wykham  Park,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1885. 

"  In  August,  1795, 1  began  to  conduct  The  Morning  Post^  the  sale 
of  which  was  so  low,  only  850  per  day,  that  a  gentleman  at  that  time 
made  a  bet  with  me  that  the  Paper  was  actually  extinct 

^' At  Christmas,  1797,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mackintosh^ 

•  In  arUcleaon  Mr.  CoUHdgtt  tk«  Pott,  and  kU  Jftwp^parwnUntr^t^^^  Um  0«»- 
iImm«*«  Magvdne  of  May,  Jane,  July,  Anguat,  of  1838. 
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Ck)leridge  sent  me  soveral  pieces  of  poetry ;  up  to  the  time  of  his 
goin^  to  Germany,  about  12  pieces.*  Prose  writing  I  never  expected 
from  him  at  that  time.    He  went  to  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1798. 

**  He  returned^  I  believe,  about  the  end  of  l799,t  and  proposed  to 
me  to  come  to  London  to  reside  near  me,  and  write  daily  for  the 
paper.  I  took  lodgings  for  him  in  King  Street,  Oo vent  Garden.  Tke 
Morning  Post  then  selling  2,000  daily.  Coleridge  wrote  some  things, 
particularly,  I  remember,  Comments  on  Lord  Grenville's  reply  to 
Bonaparte's  Overtures  of  Peace,  in  January,  1800.  But  he  totally 
failed  in  the  plan  he  proposed  of  writing  daily  on  the  daily  occur- 
rences." 

Mr.  Stuart  then  gives  three  short  letters  of  Mr.  C.'s,  showing  how 
often  he  was  ill  and  incapable  of  writing  for  the  paper,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  one,  dated  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  19th  July,  1800,  in 
which  he  promises  a  second  part  of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  but  speaks 
of  it  as  uncertain  whether  or  uo  he  should  be  able  to  continue  any 
regular  species  of  employment  for  Mr.  S.'s  paper. 

After  noting  that  Mr.  C.  left  London  at  the  end  of  his  first  half- 
year's  engagement,  Mr.  S.  brings  forward  more  letters,  containing  ex- 
cuses on  account  of  illness,  but  promising  a  number  of  essays :  two 
on  the  war,  as  respecting  agriculture ;  one  on  the  raising  of  rents ; 
one  on  the  riots  (com  riots  in  1800) ;  and  one  on  the  countenance  by 
Grovemment  of  calumnies  on  the  Ejng ; — ^promising  also  a  second  part 
of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  which  Mr.  S.  supposes  he  was  constantly  dun- 
ning for,  the  Character  of  Pitt,  published  in  The  M.  P.  early  in  1800, 
having  made  a  great  sensation ;  proposing  a  letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett 
on  solitary  imprisonment,  and  that  all  these  should  be  published  in 
pamphlets,  after  they  had  beisn  divided  into  pieces,  and  published  in 
the  M.  P.,  he  doubting  whether  they  were  of  value  for  a  newspaper. 
"Some  of  these  essays  appear  to  have  been  sent;  it  is  not  specified 
which  or  how  many. 

"Early  in  1807,"  Mr.  S.  says,  "I  was  confined  by  a  violent  fever. 
Several  weeks  I  was  delirious,  and  to  my  astonishment,  when  I  re- 
covered, Pitt  was  out  of  place,  and  Home  Tooke  in  Parliament.  T 
did  not  resume  the  conduct  of  the  Paper  till  the  spring.  The  ^apei 
suffered  loss." 

The  next  letter,  dated'May,  1801,  Keswick,  speaks  of  ill  health,  and 
"the  habits  of  irresolution  which  are  its  worst  consequences,"  forbid- 
ding him  to  rely  on  himself.  Mr.  S.  had  solicited  him  to  write,  and 
offered  terms,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  form  a  new  engagement  for 

«  <«  Short  pieeea,"  Mr.  Statft  calls  them  in  the  Genf^  Mag.  But  among  themmn 
fVanee,  an  ode,  which  was  first  published  in  the  M.  P.  lu  the  beginning  of  1706,  and  i^ 
published  in  the  same  Paper  some  yean  afterwaids,  and'mast  have  helped  to  give  it  t 
decent  poetical  repnlatton,  I  think. 

t  Nov.  »7, 1799. 
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the  Paper  about  that  time.  In  a  letter  of  Sept.  1801,  he  sayB,  ^'  I  am 
not  so  blinded  by  anthorship  as  to  believe  that  what  I  have  done  is 
at  all  adequate  to  the  money  I  have  received."  Mr.  Stuart  then  pro- 
duces a  letter  with  the  postmark  Bridgewater,  of  Jan.  19,  1802. 
These  letters  show,  he  says,  that  in  July  and  October  1800,  in  May 
1801,  on  the  80th  of  September  1801,  Ooleridge  was  at  Keswick,  that 
in  January  1802,  he  was  at  Stowey,  that  he  could  not  therefore  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  The  Mommg  Fast,  "  In  tliia 
last  year,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  his  Letters  to*  Judge  Fletcher,  and  on 
Mr.  Fox,  at  Paris,  were  published."  The  former  were  not  published 
till  1814.  The  six  letters  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  Sept  20th, 
29th,  Oct.  2l8t,  N^ov.  2d,  Dec.  8d,  6th,  9th  and  10th.  The  latter  ap- 
peared on  the  4th  and  9t}i  of  Nov.  1802.  Mr.  Stuart  speaks  of  it  as 
a  mistake  in  those  who  have  supposed  that  the  coolness  of  Fox  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  occasioned  by  his  ascribing  this  *^  violent 
philippic,"  as  Lamb  called  it,  to  him  (Sir  James).  ^^  On  those  to 
Judge  Fletcher,"  he  says,  ^*  and  many  other  such  essays,  as  being 
rather  fit  for  pamphlets  than  newspapers,  I  did  not  set  much  value. 
On  this  subject  hear  Ooleridge  himself  in  a  letter  dated  June  4th, 
1811,  when  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Street.  "Freshness  of  effect 
belongs  to  a  newspaper  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  literary  book :  the 
former  being  the  Zenith  and  the  latter  the  Nadir,  with  a  number  of 
intermediate  degrees,  occupied  by  pamphlets,  magazines,  revievra, 
&c.  Besides,  in  a  daily  paper,  with  advertisements  proportioned  to 
its  large  sale,  what  is  deferred  must  four  times  in  five  be  extinguished. 
A  newspaper  is  a  market  for  flowers  and  vegetables,  rather  than  a 
granary  or  conservatory;  and  the  drawer  of  its  Editor  a  common  bu- 
rial ground,  not  a  catacomb  for  embalmed  mummies,  in  which  the  de- 
funct are  preserved  to  serve  in  after-times  as  medicines  for  the  living.** 
This  freshness  of  effect  Coleridge  scarcely  ever  gave  to  either  Tkt 
Morning  Poet  or  The  Courier,  He  was  occasionally  in  London 
during  my  time,  in  The  Morning  Post  it  is  true,  but  he  never  gave 
the  daily  bread.  He  was  mostly  at  Keswick.  ♦  ♦  »  »  A  few 
months  in  1800,  and  a  few  weeks  in  1802,  that  was  all  the  time  he 
ever  wasted  on  The  Morning  Post^  and  as  for  The  Courier^  it  ac- 
cepted his  proffered  services  as  a  favor  done  to  him,"  &c. 

After  speaking  again  of  the  former  paper,  he  says,  "I  could  give 
many  more  reasons  for  its  rise  than  those  I  gave  in  my  former  letter, 
and  among  others  I  would  include  Ooleridge*s  occasional  writings, 
though  to  them  I  would  not  set  down  more  than  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  cause  of  success,  much  as  I  esteemed  his  writings  and  much  as 
I  would  have  given  for  a  regular  daUy  assistance  by  him.  But  he 
never  wrote  a  thing  I  requested,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  he  never 
wrote  a  thing  I  expected.  In  proof  of  this  he  promised  me  at  my 
earnest  and  endless  request,  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  which  he 
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Mmself,  at  first  of  his  own  mere  motioD,  had  promised;  ho  promised 
it  letter  after  letter,  year  after  year,  for  ten  years  (last  for'  The  Courier)^ 
yet  never  wrote  it.  Could  Coleridge  aftd  I  place  onrselves  thirty- 
eight  years  back,  and  he  be  so  far  a  man  of  bisiness  as  to  write  three 
or  four  hours  a  day,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  pay  for  his  assist- 
ance. I  would  take  him  into  partnership,"  ^(whioh,  I  tMnk,  my  Father 
would  have  declined,)  "  and  I  would  enable  him  to  make  a  large  for- 
tune. To  write  the  leading  paragraph  of  a  newspaper  I  would  prefer 
him  to  Mackintosh,  Burke,  or  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.  His  obser- 
vations not  only  were  confirmed  by  good  sense,  but  displayed  exten- 
sive knowledge,  deep  thought  and  well-grounded  foresight ;  they  were 
so  brilliantly  ornamented,  so  classically  delightful.  They  were  the 
writings  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman,  without  personal 
sarcasm  or  illiberality  of  any  kind.  But  when  Coleridge  wrote  in  his 
study  without  being  pressed,  he  wandered  and  lost  himself.  He 
should  always  have  had  the  printer^s  devil  at  his  elbow  with  *•  Sir,  the 
printers  want  copy.' 

"So  far  then  with  regard  to  The  Morning  Post,  which  I  finally  left 
in  August,  1803.  Throughout  the  last  year,  during  my  most  rapid 
success,  Coleridge  did  not,  I  believe,  write  a  line  for  me.  Seven 
months  afterwards  I  find  Coleridge  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to 
Malta."  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to  state  that  Mr.  C.  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1806,  that  in  1807  he  was  engaged  with  his 
Play  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  early  in  1808  gave  his  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  at  the  end  of  that  year  began  his  plan  of  The  Friend, 
which  took  him  up  till  towards  the  end  of  1809 — ^in  1811  proposed 
to  write  for  The  Courier  on  a  salary.  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  that  the 
Essays  on  the  Spaniards  were  sent  in  the  end  of  1809  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, as  some  return  for  sums  he  had  expended  on  his  account,  not 
on  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  solicitation.  He  says  that  Mr.  C.  wrote  in  T?ie 
Courier  for  his  own  convenience,  his  other  literary  projects  having 
failed,  and  that  he  wrote  for  it  against  the  will  of  Mr.  Street,  tlie  Edi- 
tor, who,  in  accepting  his  services,  only  yielded  to  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  sug- 
gestion. "  The  Courier,^^  he  says,  "required  no  assistance.  It  was, 
and  had  long  been,  the  evening  paper  of  the  highest  circulation."  In 
another  letter,  dated  7th  September,  188^,  he  speaks  thus :  "  2%e 
Courier  indeed  sold  8000  daily  for  some  years,  but  when  Street  and  I 
purchased  it  at  a  good  price  in  June,  1799,  it  sold  nearly  2000,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  selling  more.  It  was  the  apostasy  of  The  Sun 
in  1808,  Street's  good  management,  its  early  intelligence,  and  the  im- 
portance of  public  events,  that  raised  The  CourierP  In  the  same 
letter  he  says,  "  Could  Coleridge  have  written  the  leading  paragraph 
daily  his  services  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  an  occasional  essay 
or  two  could  produce  little  effect.  It  was  early  and  ample  accounts 
of  domestio  occurrences,  as  Trials,  Executions,  dec.,  &o.,  exdusively 
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early  Irish  news ;  the  earliest  French  news ;  full  Parliamentary  De- 
bates ;  Com  Riots  in  1800 ;  Procession  proclaiming  Peace ;  the  attack 
on  the  £ing  by  Hatfield  at  the  Theatre ;  the  arrest  of  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, respecting  which  t  was  examined  at  the  Privy  Council:  it  was 
the  earliest  and  fullest  accounts  of  such  things  as  these,  while  the 
other  papers  were  negligent,  that  raised  2%6  Morning  Post  from  350, 
when  I  took  it  in  August,  1795,  to  4500,  when  I  sold  it  in  August, 
1803,  and  then  no  other  daily  morning  paper  sold  above  8000.  It 
was  unremitting  attention  and  success  in  giving  the  best  and  earliest 
accounts  of  occurrences  that  made  77ie  Morning  Fost^  and  not  the 
writings  of  any  one,  though  good  writing  is  always  an  important  fear 
ture.  I  have  known  the  Paper  served  more  by  a  minute,  picturesque, 
lively  account  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon  than  ever  it  was  by  any 
piece  of  writing.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  newspapers  in 
this  respect.  Most  of  the  Sunday  Papers,  caUing  themselves  i^«iofpa- 
pers,  have  no  news,  only  political  essays,  which  are  read  by  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  which  in  those  papers  produce  astonishing  snooeas.'* 
In  other  letters  he  says :  *^The  reputation  of  the  writings  of  any  man, 
the  mere  reputation  of  them,  would  not  serve,  or  in  the  very  slight- 
est degree  serve,  any  dsdly  newspaper."  ^^Mackintosh's  reputation 
as  a  political  writer  was  then  much  higher  than  that  of  Coleridge, 
and  he  was  my  brother-in-law,  known  to  have  written  for  the  Paper, 
especially  during  one  year  (1795--6),  and  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
me,  yet  I  must  confess  that  even  to  the  reputation  of  his  writing  for 
the  Paper  I  never  ascribed  any  part  of  its  success," 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Stuart  how  many  essays  in  all  Mr. 
Coleridge  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  and  the  Courier.  Mr. 
C.  himself  mentions  several  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  work. 
All  these  have  t^een  copied,  and  will  be  republished  hereafter.  I 
happen  to  possess  also  his  contributions  to  The  Courier  in  1811. 
They  are  numerous,  though  not  daily ;  if  what  I  have  form  the  com- 
plete set  for  that  year,  which  I  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  Critique  on  Bertram  first  appeared  in  that  Paper,  I  beheve  in 
1816.  Mr.  Stuart  admits  that  some  of  the  poems  published  by  Mr. 
C.  in  The  Morning  Post  before  his  going  to  Germany  made  a  "  great 
impression :"  that  on  Mr.  C.'s  proposing  ^*  personally  on  the  spot  and 
by  daily  exertion  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Paper,"  he 
^^  grasped  at  the  engagement,"  and  "  no  doubt  solicited"  him  ^^in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  enter  upon  it ;"  that  his  "  writings  produced 
a  greater  effect  in  The  Morning  Poet  than  any  others."  In  his  letter 
of  September  19,  1885,  Mr.  S.-says,  '^The  most  remarkable  tilings 
Coleridge  published  in  The  Morning  Poet  were  The  DeciTe  ThoughU 
and  the  Character  of  Pitt  Each  of  these  made  a  sensation,  which 
any  writings  unconnected  with  the  news  of  the  day  rarely  did.^' 
Elsewhere  he  says, "  Several  hundred  sheets  extra  were  sold  by  them. 
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and  the  paper  was  in  demand  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards.  Ool^ 
ridge  promised  a  pair  of  portraits,  Pitt  and  Bonaparte.  I  coold  uot 
walk  a  hundred  yards  in  the  streets  hnt  I  was  stopped  by  inquiries, 
^  Wheu'shall  we  have  Bonaparte  ?'  One  of  the  most  eager  of  these 
inquirers  was  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Zekteoy  In  the  letter  mentioned 
just  above  he  says,  ^^  At  one  time  Coleridge  engaged  to  write  daily  for 
The  Courier  on  the  news  of  the  day,  and  he  did  attend  very  regularly 
and  wrote ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  spring,  when  the  Paper  was  over- 
whelmed with  debates  and  advertisements  (and  Street  always  pre- 
ferring news,  and  a  short  notice  of  it  in  a  leading  paragraph  to  any 
writing  however  brilliant),  little  or  nothing  that  he  wrote  was  insert- 
ed from  want  of  room.  Of  this  he  repeatedly  complained  to  me, 
saying  that  he  would  not  continue  to  receive  a  salary  without  render- 
ing services.  I  answered,  ^  Wait  till  Parliament  is  up ;  we  shall  then 
have  ample  room,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  all  you  can  give  us.' 
When  Parliament  rose  Coleridge  disappeared,  or  at  least  discontinued 
his  services.^' 

The  time  here  spoken  of  was  in  June,  1811.  In  April  he  had  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Stuart  a  particular  plan  of  writing  for  The  C<mrier^  and 
on  May  5,  he  writes  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  stated  and  par- 
ticularized this  proposal  to  Mr.  Street,  and  "  found  a  fUl  and  in  all 
appearance  a  warm  assent."  Mr.  Street,  he  says, "  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  both  at  the  thought  of  my  assistance  in  general,  and 
with  the  specific  plan  of  assistance.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Paper." 

Mr.  Stuart  has  been  offended  by  Mr.  Coleridge's  saying  that  he 
"  employed  the  prime  and  manhood  of  his  intellect  in  these  labors," 
namely  for  the  Papers;  that  they  ^^ added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or 
reputation ;"  that  the  "  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities 
of  the  week."  This  he  has  considered  as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and 
an  unjust  one.  It  was  not — ^Mr.  Stuart  himself  saw  that  it  was  not — 
so  intended ;  Mr.  Coleridge's  only  object  was  to  show  that  he  had  not 
altogether  suffered  his  talents  to  "rust  away  without  any  efScient 
exertion  for  his  own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatures;"  that  he  had 
labored  more  than  would  appear  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
books  he  had  produced,  and  in  whatever  he  wrote  had  aimed  not 
merely  to  supply  his  own  temporal  wants,  but  to  benefit  his  readers 
by  bringing  high  principles  in  view.  "  For,  while  cabbage-stalks  rot 
in  dunghills,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Editor  of  The  Morning 
Foat^  "  I  will  never  write  what,  or  for  what,  I  do  not  think  right.  All 
that  prudence  can  justify  is  not  to  write  what  at  certain  times  one  may 
yet  think."  But  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  the  Public  would  draw  infer- 
ences from  Mr.  C.'s  language  injurious  to  himself,  though  it  was  not 
meant  of  him ;  and  hence  he  gave  the  details  which  I  have  thought  it 
right  to^bring  forward.    I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  an  ex- 
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aggerated  impresaion  of  the  amonnt  of  his  labors  for  77^  MorMmg 
Post  and  The  Courier^  and  that  when  he  said  that  he  had  raised  the 
sale  of  the  former  from  a  low  number  to  7000  daily,  he  mistook  the 
sale  of  the  latter,  which,  Mr.  Stuart  admits,  may  have  been  7000  per 
day  in  1811,  when  he  wrote  for  it  constantly,  with  that  of  The  Mom^ 
ing  Foet^  which  never  sold  above  4600.  Mr.  Stuart  says  truly,  "  Cole- 
ridge had  a  defective  memory,  fh>m  want  of  interest  in  common 
things ;"  and  of  this  he  brings  forward  a  strong  instance.  I  think  my 
Father^B  example  and  experience  go  to  prove  that  ITewspaper  reading 
must  ever  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  public  mind ;  high  and  care- 
ful writing  for  the  daily  journal  will  never  answer :  who  could  furnish 
noble  views  and  a  refined  moral  commentary  on  public  events  and 
occurrences  every  day  of  the  week,  or  even  every  other  day,  and  ob- 
tain a  proportionate  recompense  ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  or 
low  sort  of  writing  on  the  important  subjects,  with  whidi  the  journal 
deals,  must  do  mischief.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
O.'s  articles  was  such  as  he  has  described;  he  would  naturally  be 
more  alive  to  marks  of  the  impression  made  by  what  he  wrote  in  par- 
ticular than  any  one  else,  even  the  Editor ;  and  men  are  apt  to  judge 
of  their  labors  by  intensity  as  much  as  by  quantity.  He  perhaps  ex- 
pended more  thought  on  some  of  those  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Street 
and  even  Mr.  Stuart  thought  lightly,  than  would  have  served  to  fur' 
nish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  serviceable  matter.  Mr.  Stuart  ob' 
(serves,  "  He  never  had  a  prime  and  manhood  of  intellect  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  Lit.  Biography,  He  had  indeed  the 
great  mind,  the  great  powers,  but  he  could  not  use  them  for  the  presp 
with  regularity  and  vigor.*  He  was  always  ill."  This  may  have 
been  true ;  yet  it  was  during  what  ought  to  have  been  the  best  years 
of  his  life  that  he  wrote  for  the  Papers,  and  doubtless  what  he  did 
produce  helped  to  exhaust  his  scanty  stock  of  bodily  power,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  as  many  books  as  he  might  have  done,  had 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  use  his  pen,  not  for  procuring  ^^  the 
necessities  of  the  week,"  but  in  the  manner  most  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  and  ultimately  most  useful  to  the  public.  ^*  Such  things  as 
7%«  Morning  Post  and  money,"  says  Mr.  S.,  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
tine,  *^  never  settled  upon  his  mind."  I  believe  that  such  things  un- 
settled his  mind,  and  made  him,  as  the  lampooner  said,  with  a  some- 
what different  allusion,  ^*  Like  to  a  man  on  double  business  bound, 
who  both  neglects."  This  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  all  connected 
with  him.  Le  del  notis  vend  tot0ours  les  hiens  quHl  nous  prodigue^ 
may  be  applied  to  my  poor  Father  emphatically. 

*  "Be  neyer  ooald  write  a  thing  that  waa  immediately  required  of  him,"8ajs  Mr. 
8.,  In  the  Gentleman*8  Magazine,  of  May,  1838.  "  The  thought  of  compnlalon  dlearmed 
him.  I  could  name  other  able  literary  men  in  this  unfortunate  plight"  One  of  tb« 
many  grounds  of  argument  against  Uie  sole  profunon  of  literature. 
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In  regard  to  the  remtmeration  he  received,  I  do  not  bring  forward 
the  pwrticula/rs  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  of  his  liberal  dealings  witli  Mr. 
Coleridge,  simply  because  the  rehearsal  of  them  would  be  tedious,  and 
could  answer  no  end.  Such  details  may  be  superseded  by  the  gen- 
eral declaration,  that  I  believe  my  Father  to  have  received  from  Mr. 
Stuart  far  more  than  the  market  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  Pa- 
pers which  that  gentleman  was  concerned  in.  Mr.  Stuart  says  that 
he  "  paid  at  the  time  as  highly  as  such  writings  were  paid  for,"  and 
to  Mr.  Coleridge's  satisfaction,  which  my  Father's  own  letters  cer- 
tainly testify ;  and  concludes  the  account  of  sums  advanced  by  him  to 
Mr.  0.,  when  he  was  not  writing  for  the  paper,  by  saying  that  he  had 
"  at  least  700Z.  of  him  beside  many  aicts  of  kindness."  A  considerable 
part  of  this  was  spent  on  stamps  and  paper  for  The  Friend ;  two 
hundred  of  it  was  given  after  the  publication  of  the  Bwgraphia 
Idteraria. 

Mr.  Coleridge  expressed  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Stuart  And  sense  of  his 
kindness  very  strongly  in  letters  to  himself,  but  not  more  strongly 
than  to  others.  He  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1809,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Quaker  persuasion 
at  Leeds,  as  *^  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  managed  by  a  thorough  strong  and  sound  judgment,  and  ren- 
dered innocuous  by  a  good  heart" — as  a  "  most  wise,  disinterested, 
kind,  and  constant  friend."  In  a  letter  to  my  Mother,  written  on  his 
return  from  Malta,  he  says,  "Stuart  is  a  friend,  and  a  friend  indeed." 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward  these  particulars — (T  and 
those  equally  concerned  with  myself) — ^not  only  out  of  a  regard  to 
truth  and  openness,  that  the  language  of  this  work  respecting  The 
Momirig  Post  and  Ilie  Courier  may  not  be  interpreted  in  any  way 
contrary  to  fact,  which,  I  think,  it  need  not  be ;  but  also  in  gratitude 
to  a  man  who  was  serviceable  and  friendly  to  my  Father  during  many 
years  of  his  life ;  who  appreciated  his  merits  as  a  prose  writer  when 
they  were  not  generally  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  by  whose  aid 
his  principal  prose  work,  Ths  Friend,  was  brought  before  the  public. 
I  do  not  complain  in  the  least  of  his  stating  the  facts  of  my  Father's 
newspaper  writings ;  in  the  ftumner  in  which  this  was  done — ^as  was 
pointed  ont  at  the  time — ^thore  toas  something  to  complain  of.  Let 
me  add  that  I  consider  his  representation  of  my  Father's  feelings  on 
certain  occasions  altogether  incredible,  and  deeply  regret  these  pieces 
of  bad  construing,  dictated  by  resentment,  in  one  who  was  once  so 
truly  his  friend. 

My  Father  certainly  does  not  assert,  as  Mr.  Stuart  represents  him 
as  having  asserted  in  the  Literary  Biography,  that  he  "  made  the  for- 
tunes of  The  Morning  Post  and  The  Courier,  and  was  inadequately 
paid."  He  speaks  of  his  writings  as  having  been  in  furtherance  of 
Oo^oemment.    I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  that  they  were  serviceable 
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to  Gfoyemment  and  to  his  conntry,  and  that  while  they  brought  npon 
him  the  enmity  of  the  anti-ministerial  and  Bonapartean  party,  and 
every  possible  hindrance  to  his  literary  career  which  the  most  hostfle 
and  contemptnons  criticism  of  a  leading  jonmal  conld  effect,  they  were 
unrewarded  in  any  other  quarter.  There  was  tmth  in  one  half  of 
Hazlitt's  sarcasm,  "  His  politics  tnmed — Imt  not  to  aeeounty  "From 
Government,  or  the  friends  of  Government  1"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  Why 
Coleridge  was  attacking  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  in  1800,  who  were 
at  the  heal  of  the  Gh>vernment.  In  1801,  when  the  Addingtons  came 
into  power,  he  wrote  little  or  nothing  in  The  Morning  Post;  in  the 
autnmn  of  1802,  he  wrote  one  or  two  able  essays  against  Bonaparte 
in  relation  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  he  published  in  that  paper, 
at  that  time,  a  letter  or  two  to  Judge  Fletcher."  This  last  sentence 
is  a  double  mistake,  as  I  have  already  shown.  "  At  that  time  the 
newspaper  press  generally  condemned  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in 
the  severest  manner;  and  no  part  of  it  more  severely  than  7%« 
Morning  Post  by  my  own  writings.  Cobbett  attacked  Fox,  &c,  but 
The  Morning  Post  was  the  most  distinguished  on  this  subject,  and 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  was  great  The  qualified  opposition  to 
Government  was  not  given  to  Pitt's  ministry,  but  to  Addington's. 
To  Pitt  The  Morning  Post  was  always,  in  my  time,  decidedly  opposed. 
I  supported  Addington  against  Bonaparte,  during  the  Peace  of  Amiensi, 
with  all  my  power,  and  in  the  summer  of  1808  Mr.  Estcourt  came 
to  me  with  a  message  of  thanks  Ifrom  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  A.  of- 
fering any  thing  I  wished.  I  declined  the  offer.  It  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  1804,  a  year  after  I  had  finally  left  The  Morning  Post  that., 
in  77ie  Courier^  I  supported  Pitt  against  Bonaparte,  on  the  same 
grounds  I  had  supported  Mr.  Addington,  Pitt  having  become  again 
prime  minister,  to  protect  Lord  Melville  against  the  fifth  clause. 
Coleridge  confuses  things.  The  qualified  support  of  the  ministry,  he 
alludes  to,  applies  wholly  to  The  Courier^  1  do  not  see  the  material 
discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  my  Father's,  when  he  says 
that  The  Jfoming  Post  was  "  anti-ministerial^  indeed,  but  with  far 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both  anti-jacobin  and  anti-gallican,''  and 
that  it  proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  GU)vemment  in  its  most 
important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered 
moderately  anti-ministerial^  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  enlog^t 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  "  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  The  Morning 
Post  is  a  pledge  that  genuine  impartiality  with  a  respectable  portion 
of  literary  talent  will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  min 
isterial  patronage^^^  and  that  from  "  ih^commeneeTnent  of  the  Adding- 
ton  administration*^  whatever  he  himself  had  written  "  in  The  Mom^ 
ing  Post  or  Courier  was  in  defence  of  Government."  In  the  prece- 
ding paragraph  he  argues  that  neither  Mr.  Percival  nor  '*  the  present 
administration"  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt 
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In  what  degree  my  Fatlier's  writings  contributed  to  the  reputation 
and  success  of  Tlie  Morning  FeH  can  not  at  this  distance  of  time  be 
precisely  settled.  It  must  indeed  be  difficcdt  to  say  what  occasions 
success  in  such  enterprises,  if  Mr.  Stuart^s  own  brother  could  attrib- 
ute that  of  The  Morning  Post  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *^  though  with 
less  reason  even  than  if  he  had  ascribed  it  to  Coleridge."  The  long 
story  told  to  show  that  booksellers  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  O.'s  hav- 
ing produced  any  effect  on  the  paper,  and  when  they  set  up  a  rival 
journal,  never  cared  to  obtain  his  services,  but  eagerly  secured  those 
of  Mr.  Stuart^s  assistant,  George  Lane,  does  not  quite  decide  the 
question;  for  booksellers,  though,  as  Mr.  Stuart  says,  ^^ knowing 
men"  in  such  matters,  are  not  omniscient  even  in  what  concerns  their 
own  business.  If  the  anti-gallican  policy  of  Tlie  Morning  Post  ^^  in- 
creased its  circulation,"  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  influence  of  my 
Father's  writings,  though  not  numerous,  and  indirecfly  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Editor, — who  rates  his  conversational  powers  as 
highly  as  it  is  usual  to  rate  them — in  directing  the  tone  and  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  the  paper,  must  have  served  it  materially. 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  anti-gallican  spirit  that  governed  The 
Morning  Po8%  though  he  may  not  have  performed  as  much  of  the 
letter  as  he  fancied. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  quoting  part  of  a  letter  of  my 
Fatlier's  on  the  subject  of  The  Courier^  to  which  Mr.  Stuart,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  declares  himself  to  have  replied,  that  ^^  as  long  as 
he  actively  interfered,  the  Paper  "Was  conducted  on  the  independent 
principles  alluded  to  by  Coleridge,  "  but  that,  for  reasons  which  he 
states,  he  found  it  best,  from  the  year  1811,  to  ^^  leave  Street  entirely 
to  his  own  course ;"  and  "  so  it  gradually  slid  into  a  mere  ministerial 
journal — ^an  instrument  of  the  Treasury :"  "  acquired  a  high  charac- 
ter for  being  the  organ  of  Government,  and  obtained  a  great  circula- 
tion ;  but  became  odious  to  the  mob — excited  by  the  falsehoods  of  the 
weekly  journals."  • 

"  Wednesday,  8th  May,  1816. 
"  James  Gillman^s,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
^^  Mt  DBAS  Stuabt,  Highgate. 

^^  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  been  reflecting  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  somewhat  on  The  Cowrier  in 
general.  With  all  my  weight  oi  faults  (and  no  one  is  less  likely  to 
underrate  them  than  myself),  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  selfish 
motives  in  my  friendships,  or  even  in  the  cultivation  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  by  you  placed  among  them.  When  we 
first  knew  each  other,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of 
both  our  lives,  at  the  very  turn  of  the  flood ;  and  I  can  never  cease 
to  reflect  with  affectionate  delight  on  the  steadiness  and  independence 
of  your  conduct  and  principles,  and  how,  for  so  many  years,  with 
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little  assistance  from  others,  and  with  one  main  guide,  a  sympathizing 
tact  for  the  real  sense,-  feeling,  and  impulses  of  the  respectable  part  of 
the  English  nation,  you  went  on  so  auspiciously,  and  likewise  so  ef" 
feetively.  It  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  an  hyperbole  to  affirm,  that 
you  did  more  against  the  French  scheme  of  Continental  domination 
iJian  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  done ;  ^r  rather,  Wellington  could 
neither  have  been  supplied  by  the  Ministers,  nor  the  Ministers  sup- 
ported by  the  nation,  but  for  tiie  tone  first  given,  and  then  constantly 
kept  up  by  the  plain,  un-ministerial,  anti-opposition,  anti-Jacobin, 
anti-Gallican,  anti-Napoleon  spirit  of  your  writings,  aided  by  a  col- 
loquial style  and  evident  good  sense,  in  which,  as  acting  on  an  im- 
mense mass  of  knowledge  of  existing  men  and  existing  circumstanoes, 
you  are  superior  to  any  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life-time.  In- 
deed you  are  the  only  human  being,  of  whom  I  can  say  with  severe 
truth,  that  I  never  conversed  with  you  for  an  hour  without  remem- 
berable  instruction ;  and  with  the  same  simplicity  I  dare  affirm  my 
belief,  that  my  greater  knowledge  of  man  has  been  useful  to  yon, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  thmgs,  not  so  useful  as  your  knowledge 
of  men  has  been  to  me." 

"  Now,  with  such  convictions,  my  dear  Stuart,  how  is  it  x)08sible 
that  I  can  look  back  on  the  conduct  of  The  Courier,  from  the  period 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  restoration,  without  some  pain  ?  You  can  not 
be  seriously  offended  or  affronted  with  me,  i^  in  this  deep  confidence 
and  in  a  letter,  which,  or  its  contents,  can  meet  no  eye  but  your 
own,  I  venture  to  declare,  that  tliough  since  then  much  has  been 
done,  very  much  of  high  utility  to  the  country,  by  and  under  Mr. 
Street,  yet  Ute  Courier  itself  has  gradually  lost  that  sanctifying 
spirit  which  was  the  life  of  its  life,  and  without  which,  even  the  best 
and  soundest  principles  lose  half  their  effect  on  the  human  mind ;  I 
mean,  the  faitii  in  the  faith  of  the  person  and  paper  which  brings 
them  forward.  They  are  attributed  to  the  aeeident  of  their  happen- 
ing to  be  for  such  a  sid^  or  for  such  a  party.  In  short,  there  is  no 
longer  any  root  in  the  paper,  out  of  which  all  the  various  branches 
and  fruits,  and  even  fluttering  leaves,  are  seen  or  believed  to  grow. 
But  it  is  the  old  tree,,  barked  round  above  the  root,  though  the  cu*- 
cular  decortication  is  so  small  and  so  neatly  filled  up  and  colored  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  but  in  its  effects,  excellent  fruit  still  hanging  on 
the  boughs,  but  they  are  tied  on  by  threads  and  hairs." 

*'''  In  all  this  I  am  well  aware,  that  you  are  no  otherwise  to  be  blamed 
than  in  permitting  that  which,  without  disturbance  to  your  heart  and 
tranquillity,  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  prevented  or  effectively 
modified.  But  the  whole  plan  of  Street  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
motiveless  from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  affected  by  the  grossest 
miscalculations,  in  respect  even  of  pecuniary  interests.  For,  had  the 
paper  maintained  and  asserted  not  only  its  independence,  but  its  ap« 
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{Murance  of  it; — ^it  Ib  true  that  Mr.  Street  might  not  have  had  Mr.  A. 
to  line  with  him,  or  receiyed  as  many  nods  and  shakes  of  the  hand 
fro«n  Lord  this  or  that;  hat  at  least  equally  true,  that  the  ministry 
would  have  heen  far  more  effectively  served,  and  that  (I  speak  from 
factr)  hoth  the  paper  and  its  conductor  would  have  heen  held  hy  the 
adherents  of  ministers  in  fiar  higher  respect;  and  after  all,  ministers 
do  noi  hve  newspapers  in  their  hearts,  not  even  those  that  support 
them^  indeed  it  seems  epidemic  among  Parliament  men  in  general  to 
affect  «>  look  down  upon  and  despise  newspapers,  to  which  they  owe 
^f^  of  their  influence  and  character,  and  at  least  fths  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  phraseology.  Enough  I  hum  the  letter,  and  forgive  the  wri- 
ter, for  the  purity  and  affectionateness  of  his  motive." — Quoted  from 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  of  June,  1888. 

One  other  point  connected  with  Mr.  O.^s  writing  for  puhlic  journals 
I  must  adrert  to  hefore  concluding  this  chapter.  Mr.  Oottle  finds  want 
of  memory  in  some  part  of  the  narrative,  contained  in  this  work,  re- 
specting tihe  publication  of  Ths  Watchman;  it  is  as  well  to  let  him 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  way,  which  he  does  as  follows : — "  The  plain 
&ct  is,  I  purchased  the  whole  of  the  paper  for  The  Watchman^  aUow- 
ing  Mr.  0.  to  have  it  at  prime  cosl^  ftnd  receiving  small  sums  from  Mr. 
0.  occasionaUy,  in  liquidation.  I  became  responsible,  also,  with  Mr. 
B.  for  printing  the  work,  by  which  means,  I  reduced  the  price  per 
sheet,  as  a  bookseller,  (1000)  from  fifty  shillings  to  thirty-five  shillings. 
Mr.  0.  paid  me  for  the  paper  in  fractions,  as  he  found  it  convenient, 
but  from  the  imperfection  of  Mr.  Goleridge^s  own  receipts,  I  never 
received  the  whole.  It  was  a  losing  concern  altogether,  and  I  was 
willing,  and  did  bear,  uncomplaining,  my  portion  of  the  loss.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  statement,  and  that  of  Coleridge,  in 
his  Bioffraphia  Idteraria.  A  defect  of  memory  must  have  existed, 
arising  out  of  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years;  but  my  notices,  made 
at  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  mistake.  There  were  but  twenty  sheets 
in  the  whole  'ten  numbers  of  Ths  Watchman,  which,  at  thirfy-five 
shillings  per  sheet,  came  to  only  thirty-five  pounds.  The  paper 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  printing. 

*^  I  can  not  refrain  from  observing  farther,  that  my  loss  was  aug- 
mented from  another  cause.  Mr.  C.  states  in  the  above  work,  that 
his  London  publisher  never  paid  him  ^one  farthing,'  but  ^set  him  at 
defiance.'  I  also  was  more  than  his  equal  companion  in  this  misfor- 
tune. The  thirty  copies  of  Mr.  O.'s  poems,  and  the  six  ''Joans  of 
Ar<^  (referred  to  in  tiie  preceding  letter)  found  a  ready  sale,  by  this 
said  ^indefatigable  London  publisher,'  and  large  and  fresh  orders  were 
received,  fb  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  myself  successively  participated 
in  two  very  opposite  sets  of  feeling;  the  one  of  exultation  that  our 
publications  had  found  %o  good  a  sale;  and  the  other  of  depresnorii 
that  the  time  of  payment  never  arrived !" 
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I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  many  kind  aeta 
and  much  friendly  conduct  of  Mr.  Oottle  towards  my  Father,  often 
spoken  of  to  me  by  my  dear  departed  Mother,  into  whose  hef^  all 
benefits  snnk  deep,  and  by  whom  he  was  ever  remembered  with  re- 
spect and  affection.  If  I  still  regard  with  any  disapproval  his  publi- 
cation of  letters  exposing  his  friend^s  unhappy  bondage  to  opium  and 
consequent  embarrassments  and  deep  distress  of  mind,  it  is  not  that  I 
would  have  wished  a  broad  inflnencive  fact  in  the  history  of  one, 
whose  peculiar  gifts  had  made  him  in  some  degree  an  object  of  pnblio 
interest,  to  be  finally  concealed,  supposing  it  to  be  attested,  as  this 
has  been,  by  clear  unambiguous  docaraents.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cottle 
in  thinking  that  he  would  himself  have  desired,  even  to  the  last,  that 
whatever  benefit  the  world  might  obtain  by  the  knowledge  of  his  suf- 
ferings from  opium, — tlie  calamity  which  the  unreffulated  use  of  this 
drug  had  been  to  him — into  which  he  first  fell  ignorantly  and  inno- 
cently— (not  as  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said,  to  restore  the  "  riot  of  his  an- 
imal spirits,"  when  "  youthful  blood  no  longer  sustained  it,"  but  as  a 
relief  from  bodily  pain  and  nervous  irritation) — that  others  might 
avoid  the  rock,  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  his  liappiness  for  so  long 
a  time  was  wrecked  ;  and  this  from  the  same  benevolent  feeling,  which 
prompted  him  earnestly  to  desire  that  his  body  should  be  opened 
after  his  death,  in  the  hope  that  some  cause  of  his  life-long  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  bowels  might  be  discovered,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  might  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  remedy  for  like 
afflictions.  Such  a  wish  indeed,  on  the  former  point,  as  well  as  after- 
wards on  the  latter,  he  once  strongly  expressed ;  but  I  believe  my- 
self to  be  speaking  equally  in  his  spirit  when  I  say,  that  all  such  con- 
siderations of  advantage  to  the  public  should  be  subordmated  to  the 
prior  claims  of  private  and  natural  interests.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  the  wiser  and  better  plan  for  persons  connected  with  those,  whose 
feats  of  extraordinary  strength  have  drawn  the  public  gtuse  Bpon  them, 
to  endure  patiently  that  their  frailties  should  be  gazed  and  wondered 
at  too ;  and  even  if  they  think,  that  any  reflection  to  them  of  such 
celebrity,  on  such  conditions,  is  far  more  to  be  deprecated  than  de- 
sired, still  to  consider  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  determine  their 
lot,  in  this  respect,  but  are  to  take  it  as  it  has  been  determined  for 
them,  independently  of  their  will,  with  its  peculiar  pains  and  privi- 
leges annexed  to  it.  I  believe  that  most  of  them  would  be  like  tho 
sickly  queen  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Peronello,  who  repented  when  she 
had  obtained  tho  country  maiden^s  youth,  and  health  at  the  loss  of 
rank  and  riches.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  not  a  choiM  of  evila, 
nor  can  exchange  the  aches  and  pains  of  their  portion,  or  its  wrinkles 
and  blemishes, — lor  a  fair  and  painless  obscurity.  These  remarks, 
however,  refer  only  to  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  parties  privately 
affected  by  such  exposures.    Others  are  bound  to  care  for  them  as 
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tfaoy  are  not  bonnd  to  care  for  themselves.  If  a  finished  portrait  of 
one,  in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned,  is  dne  to  the  world,  they 
alone  can  he  the  dehtors,  for  the  property  hy  inheritance  is  in  them. 
Other  persons,  withont  their  leave,  should  not  undertake  to  give  any 
such  portrait;  their  duties  move  on  a  different  plane;  nor  can  they 
rightftilly  feel  themselves  "entitled"  (to  horrow  the  language  of  Mr. 
Dequincey,  while  I  venture  to  dissent  from  his  judgment),  ''to  notice 
the  most  striking  aspects  of  his  character,  of  his  disposition  and  his 
manners,  as  so  many  reflex  indications  of  his  intellectual  constitution," 
if  this  involves  the  puhlication  of  letters  on  private  suhjects,  the  re- 
lation of  domestic  circumstances  and  other  such  personalities  affecting 
the  living.  I  am  sure  at  least  that  conscience  would  prohibit  me  from 
any  such  course.  I  should  never  think  the  public  good  a  sufficient 
apology  for  publishing  the  secret  history  of  any  man  or  woman  what- 
ever, who  had  connections  remaining  upon  earth ;  but  if  I  were  pos- 
sessed of  private  notices  respecting  one  in  whom  the  world  takes  an 
interest,  should  think  it  right  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  nearest 
relations,  leaving  it  to  them  to  deal  with  sach  documents,  as  a  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  the  public,  and  what  belongs  to  openness  and  hon- 
esty, may  demand. 


Of  all  the  censors  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Dequincey  is  the  one  whose 
remarks  are  most  worthy  of  attention ;  those  of  the  rest  in  general 
are  but  views  taken  from  a  distance,  and  filled  up  by  conjecture, 
views  taken  by  a  medium  so  thick  with  opinion^  even  if  not  clouded 
with  vanity  and  self-love,  that  it  resembles  a  horn  more  than  glass  or 
the  transpicuous  air ; — ^The  Opium-eater,  as  he  has  called  himself, 
had  sufficient  inward  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  his  criticism  to 
be  capable  in  some  degree  of  beholding  his  mind,  as  it  actually  ex- 
isted, in  all  the  intermingling  shades  of  individual  reality ;  and  in  few 
minds  have  these  shades  been  more  subtly  intermingled  than  in  my 
Father's.  But  Mr.  Dequincey's  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  not  the  man 
himself ;  for  besides  that  his  knowledge  of  what  concerned  him  out- 
wardly was  imperfect,  the  inward  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken 
was  far  from  entire,  and  he  has  written  as  if  it  were  greater  than  it  really 
was.  I  can  not  but  conjecture,  from  what  he  has  disclosed  concerning 
himself,  that  on  some  points  he  has  seen  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  too  rmieh 
in  the  mirror  of  his  own.  His  sketches  of  my  Father's  life  and  char- 
acter are,  like  all  that  he  writes,  so  finely  written,  that  the  blots  on 
the  narrative  are  the  more  to  be  deplored.  One  of  these  blots  is  the 
passage  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph : 
*^I  believe  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  first  began  the  use  of  opium,  not 
as  a  relief  from  any  bodily  pains  or  nervous  irritations — for  his  con- 
stitution was  strong  and  excellent — but  as  u  source  of  luxurious  sen- 
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BatioDB.  It  is  a  great  misfortane,  at  least  it  is  a  great  pain,  to  hare 
tasted  the  enchanted  cup  of  youthful  rapture  incident  to  tlie  poetic 
temperament.  Coleridge,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  Cefroante»^  wanted 
better  bread  than  was  made  with  wheat."  Mr.  Dequincey  mistook  a 
constitution  that  l*ad  vigor  in  it  for  a  vigorous  constitution.  Hia 
body  was  originally  full  of  life,  but  it  was  full  of  death  also  fix>m  the 
first ;  there  was  in  him  a  slow  poison,  which  gradually  leavened  the 
whole  lump,  and  by  which  his  muscular  fi*ame  was  prematurely 
slackened  and  stupefied.  Mr.  Stuart  says  that  his  letters  are  *^  one 
continued  flow  of  complaint  of  ill  health  and  incapacity  from  ill 
health."  This  is  true  of  all  his  letters — (all  the  9ets  of  them) — which 
have  come  under  my  eye,  even  those  written  before  he  went  to  Malta, 
where  his  opium  habits  were  confirmed.  Indeed  it  was  in  search  of 
health  that  he  visited  the  Mediterranean, — for  one  in  his  condition 
of  nerves  a  most  ill-advised  measure, — ^I  believe  that  the  climate  of 
South  Italy  is  poison  to  most  persons  who  suffer  from  relaxation  and 
tendency  to  low  fever.  If  my  Father  sought  more  from  opium  than 
the  mere  absence  of  pain,  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  luxurious 
sensations  or  the  glowing  phantasmagoria  of  passive  dreams ;  but 
that  the  power  of  the  medicine  might  keep  down  the  agitations  of 
his  nervous  system,  like  a  strong  hand  grasping  the  jangled  strings 
of  >some  shattered  lyre, — ^that  he  might  once  more  hghtly  flash  along 

<*Like  thoM  trim  akilb,  anknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide,*^— 

released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  tyranny  of  ailments,  which,  by 
a  spell  of  wretchedness,  fix  the  thoughts  upon  themselves,  perpetual- 
ly drawing  them  inwards,  as  into  a  stifling  gulf.  A  letter  of  his  has 
been  given  in  this  Supplement,  which  records  his  first  experience  of 
opium :  he  had  recourse  to  it  in  that  instance  for  violent  pain  in  the 
face,  afterwards  he  sought  relief  in  the  same  way  from  the  sufferings 
of  rheumatism. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  poetical  sketch  drawn  from  my 
Father  by  a  friend,  who  knew  him  during  the  latter  years  of  hia  life, 
after  spending  a  few  days  with  him  at  Bath,  in  the  year  ISIS.*^ 

<*  Proud  lot  is  his,  whose  comprehensive  soul 
Keen  for  the  portSf  capacious  for  the  whole, 

*  The  passage  belongs  to  hlmt  as  far  as  *^  heart's  deep  fervency."  It  concladod,  when 
first  written,  with  a  reference  to  the  unhoppy  thraldom  of  his  powers,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking ;  for,  at  that  time,  says  the  writer,  in  a  private  communioaUon,  **  he  was 
not  so  well  regnlalad  in  hia  habits  and  labors  afterwards.**  The  veraea  are  from  a 
Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance :  in  two  dialogues,  by  John  Kenyon.  I  wish  that  I  had 
space  to  quote  the  sweet  lines  that  follow,  relating  to  the  author's  own  character  and  teA' 
ings,  and  his  childhood  passed  » in  oar  Garib  isle."  They  do  JusUoe  to  Mr.  KenyoiA 
humility  and  cheerf^ilness,  in  what  they  say  of  himieU^  but  not  lo  his  powonL 
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Tbovght'a  mingled  hueB  can  ae|>arate,  dark  from  brfgUy 

Like  the  fine  lens  that  slfla  the  solar  llg^t ; 

then  recompose  again  th'  harmoniona  rays, 

And  poor  them  powerftil  In  collected  blaie— 

Wakening^  where'er  ibey  glance,  eraatlona  new, 

In  beauty  steeped,  nor  leas  to  nature  true ; 

With  eloquence  that  hurls  from  reason's  throno 

A  Tolce  of  might,  or  pleads  In  pity's  tone : 

To  agitate,  to  melt,  to  win,  to  soothe, 

Yet  Undllng  ever  on  the  aide  of  troth ; 

Or  swerved,  by  no  base  Interest  warped  awry, 

But  erring  In  his  heart's  deep  ferrency ; 

Genius  Ibr  him  asaerta  the  unthwarted  dalm. 

With  these  to  mate ^tbe  sacred  Few  of  fame-  > 

Explore,  like  them,  new  regions  for  mankind. 
And  leaTe,  like  theirs,  a  deathless  name  behind.*' 


CHAPTER   VI. 

<*  By  what  I  have  eflbeted,  am  I  to  be  Judged  by  my  feUow-men;  what  I  e^uld  have  done 
Is  a  question  for  my  own  conscience."— S.  T.  C. 

As  the  Biographia  Literaria  does  not  mention  all  Mr.  Coleridge's 
writings,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclnsion,  to  give  some  account  of 
them  here. 

The  Poetical  Works  in  three  volumes  include  the  JwomiU  FoemA, 
Sibyllme  Leaves^  Ancient  Mariner,  ChrUtctbel,  Bemarse,  ZapoTya,  and 
Wallenstein. 

The  first  volume  of  Juvenile  Poems  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1796.  It  contains  three  sonnets  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  poetical 
Epistle  which  he  called  "  Sara's,"  but  of  which  my  Mother  told  me 
she  wrote  but  little.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  like  some  simple  affecting 
verses,  which  were  wholly  by  herself,  on  the  death  of  her  beautiful 
infant,  Berkeley,  in  1799.  In  May,  1797,  Mr.  C.  put  forth  a  collection 
of  poems,  containing  all  that  were  in  his  first  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty  pieces  and  the  addition  of  ten  new  ones  and  a  consid- 
erable number  by  his  friends^  Lloyd  and  Lamb.  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, Lave,  The  Nightingale,  The  Foster  Mother's  Tale  first  appeared 
witii  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  gf^mer  of  1798. 
There  was  a  third  edition  of  the  JwoenUe  Poems  by  themselves  in 
1808,  with  the  original  motto  from  Statius,  Felix  cwrarum,  &o.  SHo. 
Lib.  iv.  A  spirit  of  almost  child-like  sociability  seemed  to  reign 
among  these  young  poets — they  were  fond  of  joint  publications. 

WcMenstein,  a  Play  translated  from  the  G^erman  of  Schiller,  ap- 
peared in  1800.  Ohristabel  was  not  published  till  April,  1816,  but 
written,  the  first  part  at  Stowey  in  1797,  the  second  at  Keswick  in 

VOL.  m.  2  F 
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1800.  It  went  into  a  third  edition  in  the  first  year.  The  fragment 
called  Kubla  Khan^  composed  in  1797,  and  the  Paira  qfSUqt^  which 
was  annexed  to  the  former  by  way  of  contrast,  were  published  with 
the  first  edition  of  Ohrutabd,  in  1816. 

The  Tragedy  called  Remone  was  written  in  the  summer  and  antnmn 
of  1797,  but  not  represented  on  the  stage  till  1813,  when  it  was  i)er- 
formed  at  Dmry  Lane — on  the  authority  of  an  old  play-bill  of  the 
Oalne  Theatre,  "  with  nnbonndcd  applanse  thirty  successive  ni^te." 
On  "  the  success  of  the  i?€wior««,"  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1818 : 

"  The  receipt  of  your  heart-engendered  lines  were  sweeter  than  an 
unexpected  strain  of  sweetest  music ; — or  in  humbler  phrase,  it  was 
the  only  pleasurable  sensation  which  the  success  of  the  Rfmorse  has 
given  me.  I  have  read  of,  or  perhaps  only  imagined,  a  punishment 
in  Arabia,  in  which  the  culprit  was  so  bricked  up  as  to  be  unable  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  while  in  front  was  placed  a 
high  heap  of  barren  sand  glittering  under  the  vertical  sun.  Some 
slight  analogue  of  this,  I  have  myself  suffered  from  the  mere  unusual- 
ness  of  having  my  attention  forcibly  directed  to  a  subject  which  per- 
mitted neither  sequence  of  imagery,  nor  series  of  reasoning.  No 
grocer's  apprentice,  after  his  first  month's  permitted  riot,  was  ever 
sicker  of  figs  and  raisins  than  I  of  hearing  about  the  Bcmone,  The 
endless  rat-a-tat-tat  at  our  blaok-and-blue  bruised  door,  and  my  three 
master  fiends,  proof-sheets,  letters  (for  I  have  a  raging  epistolopho- 
bia),  and  worse  thanjbhese — ^invitations  to  large  dinners,  which  I  can 
not  refhse  without  offence  and  imputation  of  pride,  nor  accept  with* 
out  disturbance  of  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick  aching  stomach 
for  two  days  after — oppress  me  so  that  my  spirits  quite  sink  under  it. 

^*  I  have  never  seen  the  Play  since  the  first  night.  It  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  Theatre.  They  will  get  £8,000  or  £10,000  by  it, 
and  I  shall  get  more  than  all  my  literary  labors  put  together,  nay, 
thrice  as  much,  subtracting  my  heavy  losses  in  The  Watchman  and 
The  Frimdy  including  the  copyright." 

The  manuscript  of  the  Remorse^  immediately  after  it  was  written, 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  who,"  says  my  Father,  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  Edition,  "  by  a  twice  conveyed  recommendation  (in  the 
year  1797)  had  urged  me  to  write  a  Tragedy  for  his  theatre,  who,  on 
my  objection  jj^at  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  stage  tactics,  had 
promised  that  he  would  himself  make  the  necessary  alterations,  if  the 
piece  should  be  at  all  representable."  He,  however,  neither  gave  him 
any  answer,  nor  returned  him  the  manuscript,  which  he  suffered  to 
wander  about  the  town  from  his  house,  and  my  Father  goes  on  to  say, 
"  not  only  asserted  that  the  Play  was  rejected  because  I  would  not 
submit  to  the  alteration  of  one  ludicrous  line,  but  finally,  in  the  year 
1806,  amused  and  delighted  (as  who  was  ever  in  his  society,  if  I  may 
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trust  the  mdyersal  report,  without  being  amused  and  delighted?)  a 
large  company  at  the  house  of  a  highly  respectable  Member  of  Par- 
liament, with  the  ridicule  of  the  Tragedy,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
tohoU  of  which  he  adduced  a  line : 

*  Drip  I  drip  I  drip !  Umtb'b  nothing  here  hnt  dripping.'* 

'^In  the  original  copy  of  the  Flay,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth 

act,  Isidore  had  commenced  his  soliloquy  in  the  oavem  with  the 

words : 

<  Dript  drip  I  a  ceasoleaB  sotind  of  wateiHlropB,*— 

as  £Etr  as  I  can  at  present  recollect :  for,  on  the  possible  ludicrous  as- 
sociation being  pointed  out  to  me,  I  instantly  and  thankfully  struck 
out  the  l)ne."  I  repeat  this  story  as  told  by  Mr.  0.  himself,  because 
it  has  been  otherwise  told  by  others.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was 
more  pointedly  than  faithfhlly  told  to  him,  and  can  never  believe  that 
Mr.  S.  represented  a  ludicrous  line  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
Play,  or  his  tenacious  adherence  to  it  as  the  reason  for  its  rejection. 
I  dare  say  he  thought  it,  as  Lord  Byron  afterwards  thought  Zapolya, 
"  beautiM  but  not  practicable."  Mr.  Coleridge  felt  that  he  had  some 
claim  to  a  friendly  spirit  of  oritioism  in  that  quarter,  because  he  had 
"  devoted  the  firstlmgs  of  his  talents,"  as  he  says  in  a  marginal  note, 
*^to  the  celebration  of  Sheridan^s  genius,"t  and  after  the  treatment 
described  "  not  only  never  spoke  unkindly  or  resentfully  of  it,  but  ac- 
tually was  zealous  and  frequent  in  defending  and  praising  his  public 
principles  and  conduct  in  the  Morning  Post" — of  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
S.  knew  nothing.  However,  in  lighter  moods,  my  Father  laughed  at 
Sheridan^s  joke  as  much  as  any  of  his  auditors  could  have  done  in 
1806,  and  repeated  with  great  effect  and  mock  solemnity,  "Drip  !— 
Drip  I — ^Drip ! — ^nothing  but  dripping."  I  suppose  it  was  at  this  time 
— the  winter  of  ISOd-J — ^that  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  Tragedy  at  Drury  Lane. 

When  first  written  this  Play  had  been  called  Osorio,  from  the  prin- 
cipal character,  whose  name  my  Father  afterwards  improved  into  Or- 
donio.    I  believe  he  in  some  degree  altered,  if  he  did  not  absolutely 

*  A  certain  fair  poeteoB,  encore  ronplenditsaiUe  df  beauti,  if  she  eror  casts  bor  eye  on 
this  page,  will  take  no  offence  at  its  contents,  nor  will  her  flllal  feelings  quarrel  angrily 
with  mine.  The  '*  dripping,"  whatever  its  unction  may  once  have  been,  is  stale  enough 
now ;  hut  the  story  has  freehneoB  in  it  yet.  Sncb  neglects  as  that  of  Mr.  S.  in  not  return 
ing  the  M.S.  of  Remorse  are  always  exonsable  in  pnhlic  men  of  great  and  various  occnpft- 
tion ;  but  the  lesson  to  the  literary  aspirant  Is  Just  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  ever  so 
blamable.  My  Father's  whole  history  is  a  lesson  to  the  professors  of  literature,  and  that 
which  relates  to  the  Remorse  is  a  small  but  signiflcant  part  of  it,  teaching  patience 
and  hope,  while  it  may  serve  to  r^reas  the  expectation,  that  money  and  credit  can  soon 
and  certainly  be  obtained,  even  by  writers  possessed  of  genius  not  wholly  unaccompa- 
nied with  popular  ability,  and  who  have  been  favored  with  an  introduction  to  some  of 
the  leaders  and  guides  of  the  public,  men  of  taste  and  talent  and  general  influence. 

t  See  his  Sonnet  to  Sheridan.    Poet.  Works,.  VIL  p.  60. 
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recast,  the  three  last  acts  after  the  failure  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
probably  led  him  to  see  their  nnfitness  for  theatrical  representation. 
Bat  of  this  point  I  have  not  certain  knowledge.  It  was  when  Drory 
Lane  was  nnder  the  management  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  former,  that  it  was  produced  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Gillman  says,  ^^  Although  Mr.  Whitbread  did  not  g^vo 
it  the  advantage  of  a  single  new  scene,  yet  the  popularity  of  the  Play 
was  such,  that  the  principal  actor  (Mr.  Hoe),  who  had  performed  in 
it  with  great  success,  made  choice  of  it  for  his  benefit  night,  and  it 
brought  an  overflowing  house."  This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge took  up  his  residence  at  Highgate,  in  April,  1816.  After  all  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  this  drama  is  a  strain  of  poetry^  and  like  all, 
not  only  dramatic  poems,  but  highly  poetic  dramas,  not  to  be  ftilly 
appreciated  on  the  stage. 

Zapolya  came  before  the  public  in  1817.  The  stage  fate  of  this 
piece  is  alluded  to  in  the  B.  L.  Mr.  Gillman  mentions  that  it  was 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  then  the  critic  for  Drury  Lane,  who  rejected 
the  Play,  and  complained  of  its  '^  metaphysics" — a  term  which  is  not, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  be  strictly  construed,  but,  when  used  in  familiar 
talk,  seems  merely  to  denote  whatever  is  too  fine-spun,  in  the  texture 
of  thought  and  speech,  for  common  wear ;  whatever  is  not  readily 
apprehensible  and  generally  acceptable.  Bchool-boys  call  every  thing 
in  books  or  discourse,  which  is  graver  or  tenderer  than  they  like, 
**  metaphyties.^''  Mr.  Kinnaird  may  have  judged  quite  rightly  that  the 
Play  was  too  metaphyHcal  for  our  theatres  in  their  present  state, 
though  certainly  plays  as  metaphysical  were  once  well  received  on  the 
stage.  Zapolya,  however,  had  a  favorable  audience  firom  the  public 
as  a  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  Gillman  says  this  Christmas  Tale,  which 
the  author  "never  sat  down  to  write,  but  dictated  while  walldng  up 
and  down  the  room,  became  so  immediately  popular  that  2,000  copies 
were  sold  in  six  weeks." 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  Sibylline  Leaner  ".in  allusion  to 
Ihe  fragmentary  and  widely  scattered  state  in  which  they  had  been 
k)ng  suffered  to  remain,"  appeared  in  1817,  about  the  same  time  witii 
Zapolya^  the  Biographia  Literaria^  and  the  first  Lay  Sermon. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  the 
author^s  life,  many  of  them  in  his  later  years.  I  believe  that  Youth 
amd  Age  was  written  before  he  left  the  North  of  England  in  1810, 
when  he  was  about  seven  or  eight-and-thirty, — early  indeed,  for  the 
poet  to  say  of  himself 

*«  I  see  thMe  looks  In  rtlTOTy  dlfM, 
This  drooping  gall,  this  altered  sUe : 
Bat  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thj  lips, 
And  teen  take  sonshioe  fVom  thine  qfea.** 
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The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Wor1c»y  with  the  ezoeption  of  a  few  which 
must  be  incorporated  in  &  ftitnre  edition,  are  contained  in  that  in  three 
volumes.  The  Fall  of  Bobespierre,  an  Historic  drama,  of  which  the 
first  act  was  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  published  September  22, 
1794,  is  printed  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Lit.  Hemaina,  This  first  act 
contains  the  Song  on  Domeetic  Peace,  In  the  blank  verse  there  are 
some  faint  dawnings  of  his  matnrer  style,  as  in  these  lines : 

«*  The  wloged  hoars  that  BcatterM  roaes  round  me, 
Lasgnld  and  sad,  drag  their  slow  ooune  along, 
And  abake  big  galMrops  flrom  their  heavy  wings'*— 

and  in  these : — 

«  Why,  thou  hast  been  the  moathi>leee  ofaU  horron. 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouchM  for  murder !    Now 
Aloof  thou  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar, 
Or,  like  a  flrlghtened  chUd  behind  its  mother, 
^       HMett  thy  pale  Ihce  In  the  skirta  of— Jir«re|r  f" 

bnt  it  contains  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  peculiar  original  powers,  and 
some  of  the  lines  are  in  school-boy  taste ;  for  instance, 

^  While  sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  wUlow  near  her, 
Hangs  o*er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye." 

Yet  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  composition,  in  1797,  which 
has  been  called  his  Annus  MirabUis,  he  had  reached  his  poetical 
zenith.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  from  original  temperament, 
and  the  excitement  of  circumstances,  my  Father  lived  fast. 

He  had  four  poetical  epochs,  which  represented,  in  some  sort,  boy- 
hood, youthful  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the  decline  of  life.  The 
first  commenced  a  little  on  this  side  childhood,  when  he  wrote  T^rne 
real  and  Imaginary^  and  ended  in  1796.  This  period  embraces  the 
Juvenile  Poems,  concluding  with  Eeligiaue  Musi'iige^  written  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1794,  a  few  months  after  TJie  FaU  of  Eobeepierre: 
The  Destiny  of  Nations  was  composed  a  little  earlier.  Lewti^  written 
in  1796,  The  jEolian  ffiarp^  and  BefUction  on  having  left  a  place  of 
Retirement^  written  soon  after,  are  more  finished  poems,  and  exhibit 
more  of  his  peculiar  vein  than  any  which  he  wrote  before  them ; 
though  one  poet,  Mr.  Bowles,  has  said  that  he  never  surpassed  the 
Religious  Musings  t  Fire^  Famine^  and  Slaughter  belongs  to  1796. 
The  Lines  to  a  Friend  (Charles  Lamb)  who  had  declared  his  intention 
of  writing  no  more  poetry^  and  those  To  a  Yourhg  Friend  (Charles 
Lloyd),  were  composed  in  the  same  year.  These  poems  of  1794-6-6 
may  bo  considered  intermediate  in  power  as  in  time,  and  so  forming 
ft  link  between  the  first  epoch  and  the  next. 
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Then  came  his  poetio  prime,  which  commenced  with  the  Ode  to  tke 
Departing  Tear^  composed  at  the  end  of  December,  1796.  The  year 
following,  the  five-and-twentieth  of  his  life,  produced  The  AndeiU 
Mariner^  Love,  and  The  Da/rh  Ladie^  the  first  part  of  Christabd^  Kubla 
Khcm^  Remorse^  in  its  original  cast,  Framey  and  Thu  Lime-tree  bower. 
Tears  in  SoHtude,  The  Mghtmgale^  and  The  Wandennge  qf  Cb«i  were 
written  in  1798.  Froet  at  Midnight,  The  Picture,  the  Linee  to  t^ 
Reo,  G,  Coleridge,  and  those  To  W.  Wordsuforth,  are  all  of  this  same 
Stowey  period.  It  was  in  Jnne,  1797,  that  my  Father  began  to  be  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  this  doubtless  gave  an  impulse  tc 
his  mind.  The  Hymn  "before  Sunrise,  and  other  stnuns  produced  ir. 
Germany,  link  this  period  to  the  next.  The  Hexametere  written  (^tiring 
a  temporary  blindness,  and  the  OatuUian  HendeeosyUctbles  (which  are 
freely  translated  from  Matthisfon's  Milesisches  MdhreTien),  Mr.  Cottle 
seems  to  place  in  1797,  but  the  Author  has  marked  the  former  as  pro- 
duced in  1799,  and  I  believe  that  the  latter  are  of  the  same  date.  The 
Night  Scene,  Myrtle  leaf  that  ill  beeped.  Maiden  that  \eith  ^filen  brow, 
are  of  this  period,  and  so  I  believe  are  Lines  composed  in  a  concert- 
room,  and  some  others. 

The  poems  which  succeed  are  distinguished  from  those  of  my 
Father's  Stowey  life  by  a  less  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  they  have^ 
but  not  the  clear,  bright  mountain  flame  of  his  earlier  poetry.  Theii 
meditative  vein  is  graver,  and  they  seem  tinged  with  the  sombre  hnes 
of  middle  age ;  though  some  of  them  were  written  before  the  Author 
was  thirty-five  years  old.  A  characteristic  poem  of  this  period  is 
L^ection,  an  Ode :  composed  at  Keswick,  April  4, 1802.  WaUenstein 
had  been  written  in  London  in  1800.  The  Three  Graces  was  composed 
in  1806  or  6 ;  the  second  part  of  ChristaheV^  soon  after  the  Author's 
settling  in  the  Lake  country  (in  1801);  Youth  awfZ  JLj^e  not  long  be- 
fore he  quitted  it  as  a  residence  forever  pn  1810).  Recollections  of 
Lote  must  have  been  written  on  his  return  to  Keswick  from  Malta  in 
1806 :  The  Happy  Husband  at  that  time,  or  earlier.  The  small  frag- 
ment called  The  Ehighfs  Tomb  probably  belongs  to  the  North.  The 
DemVs  Thoughts  appeared  in  The  Morning  Post  in  1800.  This  pro- 
duction certainly  has  in  it  more  of  youthful  sprightliness  than  of  mid- 
dle-aged soberness ;  still  it  is  less  fantastic,  and  has  more  of  world- 
wisdom  in  its  satire  than  the  War  Eclogue  of  1796.    The  Complaint 

*  Ckristabel  was  condemned  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  In  good  oompanj,  that  of  7%t 
White  Doe.  The  two  poems  might  be  compared  to  Bfllm^e  two  Leonoras,  which  seem  the 
leaotlfnl  personiflcalion  of  sunshine  and  of  pensive  shadow.  None  of  my  Uncle  (Ur. 
Sonthey's)  Laureate  Odett,  not  even  that  beautiAil  one  on  the  death  of  the  Prlnoeas 
Charlotte,  shall  form  a  third  with  these,  but  let  Th^laba  come  to  Join  the  lovely  pair, 
and  then  we  shall  have  the  three  Graces. 

It  is  curious  to  look  at  critical  articles,  fbll  of  ftarions  ridicule  and  bulToonery,  In  any 
old  reviewing  Journal ;  they  remind  one  so  of  fossil  porcupines,  with  quills  fixed  In  rigkl- 
ily,  or  harlequin  snakes  in  bottles.— N.B.  Most  of  these  makes  are  of  the  blind  worn 
spedes. 
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and  Reply  first  appearod  in  1802.    The  Ode  to  Tta/nquUUty  was  pnb- 
Hshed  in  The  Friend^  March,  1609. 

The  poems  of  his  after-years,  even  when  sad,  are  calmer  in  their 
melancholy  than  those  produced  while  he  was  ceasing  to  he  young. 
We  are  less  heavy-hearted  when  youth  is  out  of  sight  than  when  it 
is  taking  its  leave.  J>wty  twrtiving  SeHf-Lo^  The  Pa/n§  more  sha/rp 
than  alL^  Lo^%  Apparition  and  Evamihmenty  The  BUmoming  of  the 
wlitary  Date-tree^  and  some  other  poems  of  his  latter  years,  have  this 
character  of  resigned  and  subdued  sadness.  Worh  without  Hope  was 
written  at  fifty-six.  The  Vinonary  Hope  and  The  Paine  qf  Sleep^ 
which  express  more  agitation  and  severer  suffering,  are  of  earlier  date. 
These  and  all  in  the  SibpUine  Leaoee  were  written  before  the  end  of 
1817,  when  he  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  productions 
of  the  fourth  epoch,  looked  at  as  works  of  imagination,  are  tender, 
graceful,  exquisitely  finished,  but  less  bold  and  animated  than  those 
of  his  earlier  day.  This  may  be  sidd  of  ZapoJyOy  AUee  du  Che^  The 
€hvrden>  of  Boecaeeio^  The  two  Fcunte^  Lmee  mgyeated  hy  the  kut 
Words  qf  Berengaritie,  Saneti  Bominici  Pallium^  and  other  poems 
written,  I  believe,  when  the  poet  was  past  forty,  the  four  last  named 
after  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Love,  Hope,  and  Patienoe  in  Education 
was,  I  think,  one  of  his  latest  poetical  efforts,  if  not  the  very  last. 

The  following  prose  compositions  are  included  in  the  poetical  vol- 
nmes,  and  the  Jpoloyetio  Prrfaee  to  Fire,  Fatnlne,  and  Slaughter^ 
containing  a  comparison  between  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  placed 
at  p.  206 :  An  AUegorical  Vimny  first  published  in  The  Oourier  in 
1811,  and  Hew  Thoughts  on  Old  SubjeeU^  which  first  appeared  in  Th4 
Keepsake^  are  inserted  at  p. 

The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Works,  except  a  few  which  have  bden 
reprinted  in  the  Litera/yy  JSemaine,  are  contained  in  the  stereotyped 
edition  in  three  volumes.  The  Poems  without  the  Dramas  have  been 
collected  in  a  single  volume,  from  which  some  of  the  Juvenile  Poems, 
and  two  or  three  of  later  date  are  excluded,  and  which  includes  a  few 
not  contained  in  the  three  vol.  edition. 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  in  Prose.  Condones 
ad  Popukm,  are  two  addresses  to  the  People,  delivered  at  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  then  thrown  into  a  small  pamphlet.  ''After 
this,'*  says  Mr.  Cottle,  "he  consolidated  two  other  of  his  lectures, 
and  published  them  under  the  title  of  The  Plot  Discovered,^  A  moral 
and  political  Lecture  delivered  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  C.  was  published  in 
the  same  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  printed  any  of  his  other 
Bristol  orations  of  the  year  ninety-five.  The  Watchman  was  carried 
on  in  1796.  The  first  number  appeared  March  1 ;  the  tenth  and  last^ 
May  18.  These  were  youthftil  immature  productions.  Whatever 
was  valuable  and  of  a  permanent  nature  in  them  was  transferred  into 
bis  later  productions,  or  included  in  later  publications. 
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The  Friend^  a  literary,  Moral,  and  Political  Weekly  Paper,  ex 
eluding  personal  and  party  politicfi  and  the  eyents  of  the  day,  was 
written  and  published  at  Grasmere.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
Thursday,  June  1st,  1809,  the  27th  and  last  of  that  edition,  March  16, 
1810.  The  Friend  next  appeared  before  the  public  in  8  vols,  in  1818. 
This  was  **  rather  a  rifadmento,"  as  the  Author  said,  "  than  a  new 
edition,  the  additions  forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
work,  and  the  arrangement  being  altogether  new  J'  (Essays  Y-Xin. 
pp.  98-151,  treat  of  the  Duty  of  communicating  truth,  and  the  eondi- 
tion$  under  iohieh  it  may  "be  ptfely  communieated  ;  Essay  Y.  is  on  ^ 
ineoppedieney  qf  pious  ^audt^  ito.)  The  third  edition  of  1837  gave 
the  Author's  last  corrections,  an  appendix  containing  the  parts  thrown 
out  in  the  recast,  with  some  other  mieceUaneay  and  a  synoptical  table 
of  the  contents  by  the  Editor.    There  is  now  a  fourth  edition. 

The  two  Lay  Sermons  were  published,  the  one  in  1816,  the  other 
in  1817.  The  first  is  ontitied  The  Statesman's  Manual^  or  The  Bible 
the  best  Guide  to  Political  shUl  and  foresight :  a  Lay  Sermon  ad- 
dressed to  the  higher  dasses  of  society,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
comments  and  essays  connected  with  the  study  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings : — ^the  second  A  Lay  Sermon^  addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Mid- 
dle Glasses,  on  the  existing  distresses  and  discontents.  Mr.  Gilhnan 
says  he  "  had  the  intention  of  addressing  a  third  to  the  lower. classes.'^ 

The  Biographia  lAteraria  was  publibhed  in  1817,  but  parts  of  the 
first  volume  must  have  been  composed  some  years  earlier.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Beyiew  in  its  August  number  of  that  year  was  as  fayorable 
to  the  book  ae  could  he  eoBpected,* 

The  Aids  to  Befleetion  first  appeared  in  1825.  The  original  title 
was  Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  formation  of  a  manly  character  on  the 
several  grounds  of' Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion;  illustrated  by 
select  passages  from  our  elder  divines,  especially  from  Archbishop 
Leighton.  In  an  advertisement  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  men- 
tions that  the  work  was  proposed  and  begun  as  a  mere  selection  from 
the  writings  of  Leighton,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  biographical  prefieuw 
by  the  selector^  but  underwent  a  revolution  of  plan  and  object.  "  It 
would,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  present 

*  The  remarks  In  tbat  article  upon  my  Father^s  remaxks  on  poede  dietUn  I  hare  Tainly 
tried  to  luderstand :— "  A  paste  of  rich  and  honeyed  words,  lilce  the  candied  coat  of  the 
aaricula,  a  glittering  Ussne  of  quaint  conceits  and  spaiUing  metaphors,  eraating  over  the 
rough  stalk  of  homely  thoughts,  Jcc ;  such  Is  the  style  of  Pope  and  Gray ;  such  very  oOso 
is  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Hilton ;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Coteridge^s  decision  to  the 
contrary,  of  Spenser^s  JFUrry  QuseK,^  H0mely  thoughts  clothed  in  a  glittering  tissue  of 
poetic  diction  are  hut  pseudo-poetry ;  and  the  powder  on  the  auricula  would  l>e  nothing 
if  Che  ooat  itself  were  not  of  relvet.  Mr.  0.*s  decisioa  respecting  the  Fhtrjf  Q««nft  la 
equally  misrepresented,  for  he  maintains  that  Spenser's  language  i«  distinct  (hHU  that  of 
proae,  such  language  being  roquired  by  his  thoughu  and  in  harmoLy  with  them.  To  say 
that  he  decided  **  the  contrary,'*  as  if  he  had  denied  poeUc  diction  to  Spenser,  Is  not  Ilka 
tbo  auricula's  coat,  eaniid. 
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Tolmne  owed  its  aoddental  origin  to  the  intention  of  compiling  one 
of  a  different  description  than  to  speak  of  it  as  the  same  work." 
"  Still,  however,  the  selections  from  Leighton,  which  will  he  fonnd  in 
the  fundamental  and  moral  sections  of  this  work,  and  which  I  could 
retain  consistently  with  its  present  form  and  matter,  will,  hoth  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  and  from  the  characteristic  heant^  of  the  pas- 
sages, suffice  to  answer  two  prominent  purposes  of  the  original  plan; 
that  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  principle  which  pervades  all  Leigh- 
ton^s  writings — ^his  suhlime  view,  I  mean,  of  Religion  and  Morality  as 
the  means  of  reforming  the  hnman  soul  in  the  Divine  Image  (Idea) ; 
and  that  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  works,  and  an  affectionate  rev- 
erence for  the  name  and  memory  of  this  severely  tried  and  truly 
primitive  Churchman." 

Neither  Hume  nor  Clarendon,  I  helieve,  mentions  the  persecution 
of  Archhishop  Leighton's  father  hy  the  Prelatical  party  of  his  day ; 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  their  worst  acts,  and  that  which  most  excited 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  Primate — so  faithful  is  their  por- 
trait of  those  times  I  Never  can  I  read  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  suhlime 
sonnet  to  Laud,  especiaDy  the  lines, 

-  VFmta<lged  by  fbet  determined  not  to  sparer 
An  old  weak  man  for  rengeaaoe  laid  aside, 

without  thinking  of  another  ^*  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  aside" 
—of  Laud  in  the  day  of  his  power  pulling  off  his  hat  and  thanking 
God  for  the  inhuman  sentence  that  had  heen  passed  upon  the  ahread^ 
wasted  victim* — of  the  miserahle  den  to  which  the  mangled  man 
was  committed  for  life  after  that  sentence  had  been  executed  in  all 
its  multiplication  and  precision  of  barbarity — ^then  calling  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  Th^  that  taie  the  stDord  shall  perish  mth 
the  sfoord,  and  Blessed  are  the  mereiful  for  they  shall  obtain  m&rey. 
It  was  not  merey  alone  that  was  violated  by  these  acts — ^but  law  and 
justice ;  and  if  he  who  instigated  and  r^oiced  in  them  received  nei- 
ther justice  nor  mercy  in  his  turn,  is  he  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Martyr?  May  we  not  say  that  the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  thb 
X>ersecutor  was  the  Lord's  vengeance,  even  if  it  came  to  pass  by  evil 
instruments,  and  fell  upon  a  head  abready  bowed  down,  and  in  some 
respects  a  noble  one  ?  Can  the  glory  and  honor  of  meeting  death 
with  firmness — ^nay,  even  with  sublime  piety,  cast  its  beams  backward 
and  bathe  in  one  pure  luminous  flood  a  life  darkened  with  such  deep 

*  The  particulan  of  this  instance  of  Star  Chamber  tyranny  I  read  in  Aikman^  Lllb  of 
Archbishop  Land,  prefixed  to  his  worlca.  It  Is  said  that  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
wretched  cell  In  Newgate  In  which  he  was  oonltaied  before  his  sentence,  **  the  skin  and 
kttir  kad  mlwiott  tokaUf  e«me  tff  kit  bodyJ*  This  was  fbr  writing  against  Prtlacf,  not 
against  Christianity.  Any  man  may  do  the  like  now,  and  nota  hair  of  his  bead  can  be 
tonehed ;  yet  vtoral  oflRances,  pablic  or  prirate,  haye  tu  less  chance  of  escaping  with  Ish 
ponity  than  the?  had  then. 

2f» 
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ihadowB,  as  those  that  chequer  the  sunshine  of  Land's  career  t— 4fae 
parts  reklly  brightened  with  the  light  of  heaven?  Plainness,  sincer- 
ity, integrity,  learning,  mnnifioenoe  to  a  canse* — can  virtnes  tike  these 
ontwdgh  or  neutralize  such  fanlts  of  head,  heart,  and  temper,  as  lie 
to  the  charge  of  this  Bishop  in  the  Ohnrch  of  Christ?  As  well 
pii^t  we  set  the  cold  bright  morning  dews,  that  rest  on  the  stonj 
crown  of  Vesnvins,  against  the  burning  lava  that  borsts  from  its 
crater,  and  expect  them  to  quench  the  fire  or  reduce  it  to  a  moderate 
heat.  Seme  abatement  must  be  made  from  the  guilt  of  his  yiolenoea 
from  consideration  of  the  timn;  but  to  subtract  the  whole  on  that 
account,  or  even  to  make  light  of  it,  is  surely  too  much  to  make  moral 
good  and  evil  dependent  on  circumstance.  What?  Have  Arundel, 
Bonner,  Gardiner,  little  or  nothing  to  answer  for?  Was  there  ever 
yet  a  persecutor  that  persecuted  from  mere  tpecidaUM  inhumanity! 
Even  through  Olarendon^s  account  we  may  discern,  I  think,  thait 
Laud's  private  passions,  in  part  at  least,  engaged  him  in  the  cause  of 
Intolerance.  He  had  been  exasperated,  before  he  attained  power,  bj 
Puritan  molestations  and  oppositions, — ^he  became  the  persecutor  of 
Puritans  after  he  attained  it ;  as  school-boys  that  have  been  tormented 
while  they  were  in  a  low  form,  torment  in  their  Vta^  when  they  get 
into  a  high  one — ^not  their  tormentors,  but  unforfimates  who  repre- 
sent them  to  their  imagination.  An  eminently  gooH  and  wise  man  is 
above  his  timei^  if  not  in  aU,  yet  in  many  things ;  but  Laud  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  his  times — ^the  impersonated  spirit  of  his  age 
and  his  party.  (Compare  his  over-ceremonious  consecration  of  St. 
Catherine's  Church,  gloated  over  by  Hume,  with  Archdeacon  Hare's 
remarks  on  his  neglect  of  his  diocese,  in  The  Mission  of  the  Gomfcrt- 
jr.)  They  who  are  of  that  party  still,  who  would  still  swathe  reli- 
^on  by  way  of  supporting  it,  and  dizen  by  way  of  dressing  it,  and 
(^aze  with  fond  regretful  admiration  upon  the  giant  forms  of  Spiritual 
Despotism  and  Exaggerated  Extemalism,  as  they  loom  shadowy  and 
magnificent  through  the  vapory  vista  of  ages,  to  them  no  wonder 
that  he  is  a  giant  too.  And  there  are  others,  far  above  that  or  any 
other  jMir^y,  who,  in  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  abstract  the 
how  and  the  why  of  Laud's  public  warfare,  and  see  him  abstractedly 
as  the  Champion  of  the  Church  of  England.  *^  Gk>d  knows  my  heart," 
says  Mr.  Coleridge  (in  a  marginal  note  on  Mr.  Southey's  article  on  the 
History  of  Dissenters,  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  of  October,  1818X 
^^  how  bitterly  I  abhor  aZ^intoleranoe,  l»w  deeply  I  pity  the  actors  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  deluded ;  but  is  it  not  dear  that  this 
theatrical  scene  of  Laud's  death,  who  was  the  victim  of  almost  na- 
tional indignation,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  '  bloody  sentences'  in 
the  coolness  of  secure  power  ?  As  well  might  you  palliate  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  of  the  Inquisition,  every  one  of  which  might  be  Jus- 
*  Clarondon,  pMMm,  especially  his  ■nmniary  of  Land*!  cbaBaeter. 
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tified  on  the  same  gronnds  that  Sonthey  has  here  defended  Land,  hy 
detaUing  the  vengeance  taken  on  some  of  the  Inqnisitors.^'  I  do  not 
see  that  here  my  honored  Uncle  d^ende  the  Prunate :  he  says,  ^^  We 
are  not  the  apologists  of  Land ;  in  some  things  he  was  erroneous,  in 
some  imprudent,  in  others  culpable.  Evil,  which  upon  the  great 
scale  is  ever  made  conducive  to  good,  produces  evil  to  those  by  whom 
it  comes.^'  And  how  wise  and  beautiftil  is  this  sentiment  a  little  fur- 
ther on !  ^*  It  especially  behooves  the  historian  to  inculcate  charity, 
and  take  part  with  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  op- 
pressors." 

As  some  excuse  for  my  Father's  expression,  ^'theatrical  scene,''  I 
allege  that  sentence  of  Laud's :  "  Never  did  man  put  off  mortidity 
with  a  better  courage,  nor  look  upon  his  bloody  and  malicious  ene- 
mies with  more  Christian  charity."  My  Father  adds ;  "  I  know  well 
how  imprudent  and  unworldly  tiiese  my  opinions  are.  The  Dissen- 
ters wiU  give  me  no  thanks,  because  I  prefer  and  extol  the  present 
Church  of  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Church  will  calumniate 
me,  because  I  condemn  particular  members,  and  regret  particular 
leras,  of  the  former  Church  of  England.  Would  that  Bouthey  had 
written  the  whole  of  his  review  in  the  spirit  of  this  beautiAil  page." 
(Page  102.)  In  that  very  Interesting  collection  of  meditative  Sonnets 
by  the  hite  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  is  one  upon  Laud,  against  which  I 
ventured  to  write,  *'  If  any  thiTig  done  in  the  name  of  principle  must 
needs  be  righteous,  th^  the  tortures  and  long  languishing  of  Leigh- 
ton  are  no  impeachment  of  Laud's  righteousness."  There  was  a  seo- 
ond  edition  of  the  Aids  in  1881,  a  fifth  m  1848. 

The  little  work  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State^*  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  each,  first  appeared  in  1880,  and  went  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  joined  with  the  Lay  Ser- 
mons in  one  volume.  To  the  Church  and  State  are  appended  Notes 
on  Taylor's  Sistory  of  Enthusiasm,  and  A  Dialogue  between  Demosvas 
andMystes. 

After  Mr.  Coleridge's  death  in  July,  1884,  four  volumes  of  his  Lite- 
rary Remains  were  published  by  his  late  Editor.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  ap- 
peared in  1886,  Vol.  iii.  in  1888,  Vol.  iv.  in  1889.  Vol.  i.  contains 
The  FaU  of  Robespierre  and  other  poems,  and  poetical  fragments, 
Notes  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Marginal  Notes  on 
several  books,  Fragments  of  Essays,  Mr.  C.'s  Contributions  to  the 
Omniana  of  Mr.  Bouthey,  published  in  1819,  and  flftynsix  other  short 
articles  on  various  subjects.  Vol.  ii.  contains"toore  Notes  of  Lectures 
on  Shakspeare,  including  criticism  on  each  of  his  Plays,  with  Intro- 
ductory Matter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Stage,  prefaced  by  ex- 
tracts of  letters  relating  to  these  Lectures :  Notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  on 

*  The  inaccnrate  report  of  NiebUhr's  opinion  of  this  worlc,  which  appeared  in  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  published  In  his  Life,  has  beeii  corrected,  I  am  told,  in  a  new  edition. 
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Beaumont  and  Fletober,  on  Fn]]«r,  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  an  JSaaay 
on  the  Prometheus  of  uEsohylns,  and  other  misoellaneons  writings. 

Vol.  iii.  contains  Fi^rmula  Fidei  de  S,  TrinUatej  A  Nightly  Prayer, 
Notes  on  the  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  on  Hooker,  Field,  Donne, 
Henry  More,  Heinrichs,  Hacket,  Jeremy  Taylor,  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  John  Smith,  and  a  Letter  to  a  Gk>dGhild. 

Vol.  iv.  contains  Notes  on  Luther,  St.  Theresa,  Bedell,  Baxter, 
Leighton,  Sherlock,  Waterland,  Shelton,  Andrew  Fuller,  Whitaker, 
Ozlee,  A  Barrister's  Hints,  Davison,  Irving,  and  Noble,  and  an  Easay 
on  Faith.  The  present  edition  of  the  Literary  Remaios  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. In  a  fresh  edition  new  matter  will  be  added  from  marginal 
notes,  probably  in  a  fifth  volume.  Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  of  The 
Bemaini  in  the  preface  to  his  Mianon  of  the  Can^forUr  in  a  passage 
which  may  fitly  be  produced  here. 

"  Of  recent  English  writers,  the  one  with  whose  sanction  I  have 
chiefly  desired,  whenever  I  could,  to  strengthen  my  opinions,  is  the 
great  religious  philosopher  to  whom  the  mind  of  oar  generation  in 
England  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man.  My  gratitude  to  him  I 
have  endeavored  to  express  by  dedicating  the  following  Sermons  to 
his  memory ;  and  the  offering  is  so  fiir  at  least  appropriate,  in  that 
the  main  work  of  his  life  was  to  spiritnallae,  not  only  our  philosophy, 
but  our  theology,  to  raise  them  both  above  the  empiricism  into  which 
they  had  long  been  dwindling,  and  to  set  them  free  from  the  techni- 
cal trammels  of  logical  systems.  Whether  he  is  as  much  studied  by 
the  genial  young  men  of  the  present  day,  as  he  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  I  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging ;  but  our  theological 
literature  teems  with  errors,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  commit- 
ted by  persons  whose  minds  had  been  disciplined  by  his  philosophical 
method,  and  had  rightly  appropriated  his  principles.  So  far  too  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  B&- 
nkuna,  though  they  were  hailed  with  delight  by  Arnold  on  their  first 
appearance,  have  not  yet  produced  their  proper  effect  on  the  intellect 
of  the  age.  It  may  be  that  the  rich  store  of  profound  and  beautiful 
thought  contained  in  them  has  been  weighed  down,  from  being  mixt 
with  a  few  opinions  on  points  of  Biblical  criticism,  likely  to  be  very 
offensive  to  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Can- 
on. Some  of  these  opinions,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  ascribed  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  seem  to  me  of  little  worth ;  some,  to  be  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  Philological  criticism,  indeed,  all  matters  requir- 
ing a  laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of  details,  were  alien  from 
the  bent  and  habits  of  his  mind ;  and  his  exegetical  studies,  such  as 
they  were,  took  place  at  a  period  when  he  had  little  better  than  the 
meagre  Bationallsm  of  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  to  help  him.  Of  the 
opinions  which  he  imbibed  from  them,  some  abode  with  him  through 
life.    These,  however,  along  with  every  thing  else  that  can  justly  be 
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objected  to  in  the  JSemains^  do  not  form  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole, 
and  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  remainder.  Nor  do  they  de- 
tract, in  any  way,  from  the  sterling  sense,  the  clear  and  far-sighted 
discernment,  the  power  of  tracing  principles  in  their  remotest  opera- 
tions, and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  first  principles  which  are 
manifested  in  almost  eyery  page,  and  from  which  we  might  learn  so 
mnch." 

The  last  posthmnons  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  September, 
1840,  is  entitled  Cor^essiani  of  an  Inquiring  JS^ofrit^  and  consists  of 
seven  letters  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  should  be  jm- 
derstood  that  this  work  is  intended  not  to  undermine  the  helirf  that 
^  Bible  if  the  Word  of  God^  or  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Christians,  but  to  pat  that 
belief  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  commonly  rests  upon.  "  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood,''  the  author  says,  '^  that  my  arguments  and 
objections  apply  exclusively  to  the  following  Doctrine  or  Dogma. 
To  the  opinions  which  individual  divines  have  advanced  in  lieu  of  this 
doctrine," — ^for  instance,  I  suppose,  the  strange  fancy  that  the  toorde 
ai  the  Bible  are  not  divinely  dictated,  that  the  language  is  human  and 
yet  exempt,  by  divine  power,  from  any  possible  admixture  of  human 
eiTor, — *^  my  only  objection,  as  far  as  I  object,  is — that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand them. 1  said  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  more  that  Jinde 

me  than  I  "have  experienced  in  all  other  books  put  together ;  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being;  and  that 
whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing proceeded  firom  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  Doctrine  in  question  re- 
quires me  to  believe,  that  not  only  what  finds  me,  but  that  all  that 
exists  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was 
not  alone  inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise— dictated  by  an  infallible  in- 
telligence ; — that  the  writers,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed  as 
well  as  inspired.  I  can  conceive  no  softenings  here  which 

would  not  nullify  the  Doctrine,  and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each 
man's  fancy  to  shape  and  shift  at  will.  And  this  doctrine,  I  confess, 
plants  the  vineyard  of  the  word  with  thorns  for  me,  and  places  snares 
in  its  pathways."  He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  doctrine  in  question 
injures  the  true  idea  of  the  spirituality  and  divinity  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  alienate  men  from  the  out- 
ward Bevelation.  A  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will  soon  be 
prepared. 

The  book  has  been  denounced  in  strange  style  by  some  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  it.  These  reasoners  assume  in  tiie  first  place  that 
both  the  tendency  and  object  of  it  is  to  overthrow  Christianity — 
whereas  any  one  who  reads  it,  and  not  merely  what  a  hostile  spirit 
has  predetermined  to  find  in  it,  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  at  least 
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the  writer's  obj^  is  to  guard  and  exalt  the  religion  of  Christ  Bot, 
secondly,  forgetting  that  the  book  is  intended  to  overthrow  Ohristi- 
anity,  they  urge  that  Ghrlstiauity  has  done  very  well  hitherto  without 
snch  views  as  it  propounds,  and  that  very  great  thinkers  and  good 
men  have  lived  and  died,  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  without 
the  knowledge  of  them ; — as  if  the  wants  of  the  Ohnrch  were  in  all 
ages  exactly  alike ;  or  as  if  there  had  not  been  in  all  ages  donds  over 
the  sunshine  of  faith,  occasioned  by  the  difficnltiea  which  the  writer 
seeks  to  remove ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  more  light  men 
obtain  on  one  side  of  the  region  of  thought  the  more  they  need  on 
other  sides ;  as  if  greatness  and  goodness,  in  their  application  to  men, 
were  not  relative  terms,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of  mortals,  that  have 
appeared  upon  earth,  had  ever  been  free  from  error  and  imperfection ! 
I  should  think  there  is  hardly  a  foolish  or  evil  notion  on  any  subject 
which  might  not  be  screened  from  attack  by  such  arguments  as  these. 
And,  even  were  they  not  such  mere  weakness,  of  what  force  can  they 
be  with  those,  who  take  for  their  motto,  as  Mr.  Ooleridge  did  firom 
first  to  last :  that  all  men  fnay  know  t?ie  truth  and  that  the  truth  may 
get  themj¥ee  f  Religious  truth  and  religion  are  identified  in  Scripture, 
or  at  least  represented  as  one  and  inseparable ;  and  how  can  a  man 
obey  the  truth  or  minister  to  it,  except  by  setting  forth,  what,  after 
the  widest  survey  of  the  subject  which  he  is  capable  of  taking,  he  he- 
lieMS  to  he  the  truth  t 

The  suggestion  that  no  man  should  examine  such  subjects  or  call 
in  question  prevailing  views  in  religion  save  one  who  starts  from  a 
high  station  of  holiness  and  spiritual  light,  can  be  of  little  value  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  criterion  of  holiness,  both  as  to  kind  and  degree, 
admitted  by  all  men.  Freoailing  notions  are  often  utterly  erroneous, 
and  if  none  might  expose  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  be 
wrong  and  injurious  views,  till  it  was  proved,  even  to  their  adver- 
saries' satisfaction,  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  true  sanctity, 
wrong  views  would  be  the  prevailing  ones  till  the  end  of  time. 
Providence  works  by  finer  means  than  enter  into  this  sort  of  philoso- 
phy, making  imperfection  minister  to  the  perfecting  of  what  is  good 
and  purifying  of  what  is  evil. 

Whether  or  no  the  views  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  andent  Fathers 
concerning  Inspiration  are,  as  has  been  affirmed,  something  fur 
deeper  and  higher  than  we,  in  our  inferior  state  of  spirituality,  can 
conceive,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  yet  I  would  suggest,  that 
high  and  spiritual  views  in  general  are  capable  of  being  set  forth  in 
words,  and  of  gradually  raising  men  up  to  aome  apprehension  of  them. 
They  do  not  remain  a  light  to  lighten  the  possessor  and  mere  dark- 
ness, or  a  light  that  dosdy  resembles  a  shade,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Things  that  pertahi  to  reason  and  the  spirit  appeal  to  the 
rational  and  spiritual  in  mankind  at  large;  they  tend  to  elidt  the 
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reason  and  expand  the  understandings  of  men;  deep  calleih  unto 
deep ;  and  if  the  teaching  of  Panl  and  John  is  now  in  a  wonderful 
manner  apprehended  by  peasants  and  children,  who  hear  the  Grospel 
habitually,  St.  Jerome's  notions  of  Inspiration,  if  truly  divine  and 
evangelical,  wonld  by  this  time  be  generally  apprehended  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  wise  knd  learned  wonld  be  com- 
prehended more  intellectaaUy  and  systematically.  Whereas,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  no  consistent  scheme  of  Inspiration  has  ever  been 
gathered  firom  the  teaching  of  those  ancient  Fathers  ?  They  who  be- 
lieve that  snch  a  scheme  is  contained  in  their  writings,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  will  do  well  to  nnfold  it.  Merely  to  talk  abont  snch  a 
thing  in  a  style  of  indefinite  grandeur  is  but  to  conjure  up  a  mist,  by 
the  spell  of  solemn  sounding  words,  to  mock  the  eyes  of  men  with  a 
doud  castle  for  a  season — a  very  little  season  it  is  during  which  any 
such  piece  of  mist-magnificence  can  remain  undispersed  in  times  like 
the  present,  except  for  those  who  had  rather  gaze  on  painted  vapors 
than  on  realities  of  a  hue  to  which  their  eyes  are  unaccustomed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  account  of  all  my  Father's 
courses  of  lectures,  given  after  his  visit  to  Oermany,  but  find,  firom 
letters  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  lectured  in  London, 
before  going  to  Malta,  in  1804;  on  his  return  from  lyialta,  in  1807; 
again  in  1808 ;  in  1811 ;  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  also  lectured  at 
Bristol ;  in  1817 ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  believe,  in  1819.  His  early 
lectures  at  Bristol  are  mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketch. 


The  poetic  or  imitative  art,  an  ancient  critic  has  observed,  must 
needs  describe  persons  either  better  than  they  are,  at  the  present  time, 
or  worse,  or  as  they  are  exactly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  literary 
fiction  individuaU  can  seldom  be  exhibited  exactly  snch  as  they  are, 
the  subtle  interminglings  of  good  and  evil,  the  finely  balanced  quali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  actual  characters  of  men,  even  those  in  whom 
the  colors  are  deepest  and  the  lines  most  strongly  traced,  being  too 
fine  and  subtle  for  dramatic  effect.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
present  a  man  as  he  truly  is  except  in  plain  narrative;  his  mind  can 
not  be  properly  manifested  save  in  and  through  the  very  events  and 
circumstances  which  give  utterance  to  his  individual  being  and  which 
his  peculiar  character  helped  to  mould  and  produce.  When  taken 
out  of  these  and  placed  in  the  alien  framework  of  the  novelist  or 
dramatist  it  becomes  another  thing ;  the  representation  may  convey 
truth  of  human  nature  in  a  broad  way,  and  seem  drawn  to  the  U/Cy  if 
the  writer  have  a  lively  wit,  but  as  a  portrait  of  a  particular  person 
it  is  often  the  more  a  falsehood  the  more  natural  it  appears. 

To  poetic  descriptions  these  remarks  do  not  apply.    They  are,  for 
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the  most  part,  mere  views  of  a  oharaoter  in  its  elevated  and  poetic 
aspects — ^tribntes  of  admiration  to  its  beaatifid  qualities.  Snch  are 
the  fine  stanzas,  already  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  Ooleridge  is  de- 
scribed by  the  great  Poet,  his  Friend :  and  snch  are  some  less  known, 
composed  by  a  poet  of  a  later  ^generation,  who  never  saw  my  Father 
fiice  to  face.  Of  these  the  last  four  will  serve  for  a  condnsion  to  this 
sketch.  I  give  them  here  for  the  sake  of  their  poetic  tmth  and  the 
earnest  sympathy  they  manifest  with  the  studious  poet — 

PbUo8oph«r  coDtemnlng  wealth  and  dmtby 
Yet  docUe,  ehlldlUEe  fUl  of  Ufe  and  lover- 

though  they  are  not  among  the  ver^  finest  parts  of  their  author^ 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  poetry. 

No  lofUer,  pnrnr  aool  than  his  hath  erar 
With  awe  reTolred  the  planetary  page 

(From  Infboey  to  age) 
or  knowledge :  tedmlaus  andfroud  to  gvM  Ur 
The  wkoU  pfkisgrtat  heart  for  kor  otn  ooko} 
Ar  wkot  oho  U  ;  not  imUU  oho  does,  or  what  eon  ««.%«.* 

And  mighty  vui'ies  from  afar  came  to  him ; 
Conrerae  of  trampeti  held  by  cloady  forma. 

And  apeech  of  ohoral  atomu. 
Bpirita  of  night  and  noontide  bent  to  woo  hint- 
He  stood  the  while,  lonely  and  desolate 
As  Adam  when  he  ruled  »  world,  yet  fuund  no  mate. 

Hia  loftiest  Thonghta  were  bat  like  patma  vplUled ; 
Aspiring,  yet  In  sapplfcatlng  guise— 

His  sweetest  songs  were  sighs. 
Adown  Lethean  streams  his  spirit  drifled. 
Under  Elysian  shades  ftom  poppied  bank 
With  Amaranths  maned  in  dark  loxorianoe  dank. 

Coleridge,  farewell  I    The  great  and  grave  transition 
Which  may  not  Priest  or  King  or  Ck>nqueror  spai«, 

And  yet  a  Babe  can  bear, 
Has  come  to  thee.    Through  life  »  goodly  Tislon 
Was  thine;  and  time  it  was  thy  rest  to  take. 
Soft  be  the  sound  ordained  thy  sleep  to  break— 
When  thou  art  waking,  wake  me,  for  thy  Bfaster^s  sakaJt 

*  Here  seems  an  allusion  to  an  antl-utlUtarlan  maxim  of  Bacon's,  which  Is  very  oa^ne» 
Bl?e  of  my  Father's  turn  of  mind :— Et  tamen  quemadmodum  hid  magnam  habemos  gi»> 
tlam,  quod  per  cam  vias  inire,  artea  exercere,  legere,  nos  invioem  dlgnoseers  poesimtia,  et 
ntUlominus  ipsa  vioio  Ineio  reo  frmttontior  tot  ot  fulekritr^  fuam  multipiex  tju»  uouo  ;  ita 
eoru  ipsa  eontomplaii}  rtrum^protU  ommt,  tine  ovperoUtious  aut  impoetum,  errore  aMt.e^t^w 
siotUy  in  ee  q»«a  mofie  iigna  eaty  pum  nmmerono  in^ontorum  frwetuo.  NoTum  OrganmB, 
Part  of  Aph.cxxix. 

t  From  a  volume  containing  The  Search  afior  Prooerpine.  ReeoUeetiona  ef  Oretta  and 
other  Poems  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  author  of  The  Fail  of  Rora, 
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Thx  following  marginalia  of  Mr.  Coleridge's,  whioh  were  spoken 
of  in  a  note  to  chap.  iz.  were  transcribed  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  by  Mr.  G.'s  late  editor,  with  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  original  German.  These  passages  are  here  given  upon  the  whole 
a  little  more  at  large,  and  in  English,  bnt  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  entire  justice  can  not  in  this  Mf&y  bo  done  to  the  notions  of 
Sohelling,  which,  to  be  perfect^  estimated,  must  be  considered  in  the 
disquisitions  to  which  they  belong,  as  plants  and  flowers  must  be 
viewed  in  their  native  situations  in  order  to  be  fully  understood  and 
admired.* — S.  0. 

MS.  note  on  Sohelling^s  Fhilo»oph,  UntersucTmngen  fiber  daa  We9en 
der  iMfMchliehen  Freyheit  und  die  damit  Zusammenhdngenden  Oeger^ 
stdnde,    Phil  SclvrifU  p.  897. 

There  are  indeed  many  Just  and  excellent  observations  in  this  work 
^f  Schelling's,  and  yet  even  more  than  usual  over-meaning  or  un- 
meaning quid 'pro  ^imw— thing-phrases,  such  as  "ZicA^,"  "  FinsUfmiM^^ 
"  Fefu^^  "  centre,"  "  circumference,"  "  ground,"  and  the  like — ^whioh 
seem  to  involve  the  dilemma,  that  either  they  are  mere  similes,  where 
that  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  has  never  been  stated,  or  that 
they  are  degrees  of  a  kind,  which  kind  has  not  been  defined.  Hence 
Schelling  seems  to  be  looking  objectively  at  one  thing,  and  imagining 
himself  thinking  of  another;  and  after  all  this  mysticism,  what  is  the 
result?  Still  the  old  questions  return,  and  I  find  none  but  the  old  an- 
swers. This  ground  to  God^s  existence  either  lessens,  or  does  not  les- 
sen, his  power.  In  the  first  case  it  is,  in  effect,  a  co-existent  God, — 
evil,  because  the  ground  of  all  evil ; — ^in  the  second  it  leaves  us  as  be- 
fore.   With  that  "before"  my  understanding  is  perfectly  satisfied; 

*  I  wish  the  reader  to  know  before  penuiog  these  notes,  on  the  anthority  of  Archdeacon 
Bare,  that  ^  for  tlie  last  twelve  yean  ScbeUing  has  been  strongly  oonlendlng  against  Hegel, 
and  has  made,  or  at  all  eyents  profeases  to  make,  tJu  idea  offersonaliif  and  of  aptrs&nal 
Qod  tike  eeniralfrineipla  tf  hig  «y«<«m."  Quoted  from  the  Archdeaoon*s  admirable  defence 
of  Luther,  Mission  of  the  Oomforter.   VoL  ii.  note  10,  p.  800. 
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and,  yehemently  as  BohelHng  oondemns  that  theory  of  freedom,  whidi 
makes  it  consist  in  the  paramonntcy  of  the  Reason  over  the  Will, 
wherein  does  his  own  solntion  differ  from  this,  except  in  expressing 
with  nnconth  mysticism  the  very  same  notion?  For  what  can  be 
meant  by  the  "indiyidoality,  or  lehheit^  becoming  eccentric,  and  nsnrp- 
ing  the  circumference,"  if  not  this?  He  himself  plainly  says  that 
moral  evil  arises  not  from  privation — ^mnch  less  negation, — ^bnt  from 
the  same  constituents  losing  their  proper  ordination,  that  is,  becoming 
0.  B.  A.  instead  of  A.  B.  0.  But  wherein  does  this  differ  from  the 
assertion,  that  the  freedom  of  man  consists  in  all  the  selfishness  of 
his  nature  being  subordinated  to,  and  used  as  the  instrument  and  ma- 
teria of,  his  Reason,  that  is,  his  sense  of  the  universal  Will? 

In  short  nothing  seems  gained.  To  creation — Werden — he  him- 
self admits  that  we  must  resort ;  he  himself  admits  it,  in  even  a  much 
higher  sense,  in  the  Logos^  or  the  dUer  J)eui  et  idem.  Other  creationa 
were  still  possible,  from  the  will  of  God,  and  not  from  His  essenoe, 
and  yet  partaking  of  His  goodness.  A  mere  machine  could  be  made 
happy,  but  not  deserving  of  happiness ;  but  if  €rod  created  a  Being 
with  a  power  of  choosing  good,  that  Being  must  have  been  created 
with  a  power  of  choosing  evil  *  otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
word  Choice.  And  thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  necessity  aris- 
ing out  of  finiteness,  with  Leibnitz  and  Plato.  For  it  is  evident  that 
by  Matter  Plato  and  Plotinus  meant  ilniteness ; — or  how  else  oould 
they  call  it  rd  /x^  ^,  without  any  qualities,  and  yet  capable  of  aU  ? 
The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  Evil  resolves  itself  into  one.  Is 
the  Holy  WiU  good  in  and  of  itself,  or  only  relative^  that  is,  as  a  mean 
to  pleasure,  joy,  happiness  and  the  like?  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  no 
solution  can  be  ^ven  of  the  origin  of  Evil  compatible  with  the  at- 
tributes of  God ;  but  (as  in  the  problem  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle^ 
we  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  solved.  If  the  former 
be  true,  as  I  more  than  believe,  the  solution  is  easy,  and  almost  self- 
evident.  Man  can  not  be  a  moral  being  without  having  had  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  he  can  not  choose  good  without  having 
been  able  to  choose  evil,  (xod,  as  infinite  and  self-existing,  is  the 
alone  One,  in  whom  Freedom  and  Necessity  can  be  one  and  the  same 
from  the  beginning:  in  all  finite  beings  it  must  have  been  arrived  at 
by  a  primary  act,  as  in  Angels,  or  by  a  succession  of  acts  as  in  Man. 

In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  Sohelling  unfairly  represents  Kant's 
system  as  the  mere  subjecting  of  the  appetites  to  the  Reason.  Where- 
as Kant  makes  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  not  fr-eedom  itself,  consist 
in  the  subjection  of  the  particular  to  the  universal  Will,  in  order  to 
their  identification :  and  does  not  Schelling  use  Freedom  often  when 
he  means  no  more  than  others  mean  by  Life — ^that  is,  the  power  of 
originating  motion. — S.  T.  0. 
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Ibid.  p.  408.  "Through  Freedom,  a  power  is  aseerted,  in  principle 
nnoonditioned,  withont  and  by  the  side  of  the  divine  power,  which 
according  to  those  conceptions  is  inconceivable.  As  the  snn  in  the 
Firmament  extinguishes  all  heavenly  lights,  even  so,  and  far  more 
does  the  Infinite  Might  (extinguish)  every  finite,  absolute  Causality  in 
one  Being  leaves  to  all  others  unconditioned  Passibility  as  their  only 
portion." 

NoU,  But  is  not  this  still  a  carrying  of  the  physical  Dynamic  into 
the  moral  ?  ilven  admitting  the  incongruous  predicate,  Time,  in  the 
Deity,  I  can  not  seo  any  absolute  incompossibility  of  Foresight  with 
Freedom.— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  418.  "  It  is  not  absurd,  says  Leibnitz,  that  he  who  is  God, 
should  nevertheless  be  produced,  or  conversely :  no  more  than  it  is 
contradictory  that  he  who  is  the  son  of  a  Man  should  himself  be 
Man." 

Note,  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  instance ;  unless  "  God"  is 
here  assumed  as  an  Em  generic/am  even  as  "  Man."  If  this  be  a 
mere  nominalism  it  proves  nothing ; — ^if  it  be  meant  as  a  realism,  it 
is  a  petitio  prineipii  tub  lite ;  just  as  the  following  instance  of  the 
eye ;  but  this  is  a  far  better  illustration. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  421.  "  But  it  will  ever  be  remarkable,  that  Kant,  when  he 
had  at  first  distinguished  things  in  themselves  from  phanomena  only 
negatively,  through  independence  of  Time,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
metaphysical  investigation  of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
had  treated  independence  of  Time  and  Freedom  as  really  correlative 
conceptions,  did  not  proceed  to  the  thought  of  extending  to  the 
things  also  this  only  possible  positive  conception  of  the  in  themeehes^ 
whereby  he  would  have  raised  himself  immediately  to  a  higher  stand- 
ing-point of  contemplation,  and  above  the  negativity,  which  is  the . 
character  of  his  theoretic  philosophy." — Schell. 

Ifote,  But  would  not  this  have  been  opposite  to  Kant's  aim  ?  His 
purpose  was  a  KodofyriKdv  t^c  ^wk^C'  In  order  to  eflfect  this  thoroughly, 
within  this  he,  by  an  act  of  choice,  confined  himself. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  422.  "  For  whether  there  are  single  things  conceived  in 
an  Absolute  Substance,  or  just  so  many  single  wills,  conceived  in  one 
Arch  Will  (or  original  will  Uhoille)^  for  Pantheism,  as  such,  is  all 
one." 

Ifote,  The  question  is,  do  not  these  single  wills,  so  included  in  the 
one  "  UrwUle''  become  "  Things  r'—^.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  424.  "  For,  if  Freedom  is  a  power  unto  evil  (  Vermogm  mtm 
JBSMfi),  it  must  have  a  root  independent  of  God." 
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Note.  Bat  God  will  not  do  impossibilities,  and  how  can  a  T^rmd* 
^en  for  moral  good  esist  in  a  creature,  which  does  not  imply  a  Ver^ 
tnogen  gum  Bosenf — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  pp.  4d7-8.  '^  Man  has,  by  reason  of  his  arising  out  of  tike 
Oraund  (being  creatarely),  ah  independent  principle  in  himself  rela- 
tively to  God ;  bnt  by  reason  that  even  this  principle — ^without  on 
this  account  ceasing  to  be  dark  in  respect  of  the  Ortmnd^ — is  ilia- 
mined  in  Light,  there  arises  in  him  at  the  same  time  a  higher  ono^ 
that  is  the  Spirit. — ^Now,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  the  living  identity 
of  both  principles,  it  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  in  (3M,  Were  the  iden- 
tity of  both  principles  as  indissoluble  as  in  God,  there  would  be  no 
distinction,  tbat  is  to  say,  God  would  not  be  revealed  as  Spirit;  That 
unity  which  in  God  is  inseparable,  must  therefore  in  man  be  sep- 
arable,— and  this  is  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil." 

Note.  But  the  problem  was — ^how  to  prove  this  distinction,  Uh- 
tenehied;  and  here  it  is  assumed  as  a  ground  of  proof  1  How  ex- 
actly does  this  seem  to  resemble  Schelling^s  own  objection  to  ilchte  t 
"It  must  be  so." — "Why?" — "Because  eUe  my  Theory  would  be 
false."—"  Well  I  and  what  if  it  were  ?"  In  truth  from  p.  i29  I  find 
little  but  Behmenisms,  which  a  reader  must  have  previously  under- 
stood in  order  to  nnderstand.  And  in  the  name  of  candor  and  com- 
mon sense,  where  does  this  Zertrermlichheit  differ  from  the  r^eeted 
Vermogen  zum  Bosen^  involved  in  demfreyen  Vermbgen  sum  Oaten  f — 
S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  488.  "  The  Principle  raised  np  out  of  the  ground  of  Na- 
ture, through  which  man  is  separate  from  God,  is  the  eelffuu  in 
him,  but  which,  through  its  unity  with  the  ideal  principle,  becomea 
Spirit." 

Note.  We  will  grant  for  a  while,  that  the  principle  evolved  or  lifted 
up  from  this  mysterious  Cfround  of  existence,  which  is  and  yet  does 
not  exist,  is  separate  (geaehiedm)  from  God ;  yet  how  is  it  separate 
from  the  Ground  itself?  How  is  it  individualized?  Already  the 
material  pTuBncmenon  of  partibillty  seems  to  have  stolen  in.  And  at 
last  I  can  not  see  what  advantage  in  reason  this  representation, 
this  form  of  symbol,  has  over  the  old  more  reverential  distinction  of 
the  Divine  Will,  relatively  to  the  End,  from  the  same  Will,  relatively 
to  the  Means ;  the  latter  of  which  we  term  his  Wisdom,  and  to  the 
former  appropriate  the  name  of  the  Divine  Will  kot*  ifuftaaiv, 

Schelling  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
study  of  Logic ;  and  he  has  admitted  that  a  logical  work  suited  to 
the  present  state  and  necessities  of  scientific  discipline  does  not  exist. 
Would  that  he  had  prefixed  to  this  work  a  canon  of  his  own  Logio^ 
and,  if  he  could,  had  taught  us  wherein  his  forms  of  thinking  difBer 
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from  the  trans-realization  of  not  Ideas  alone,  bnt  more  often — ^Ab- 
stractions and  arbitrary  general  terms  in  Proclus ! — Sv  T.  0. 

Ibid.  pp.  489-40.  Note,  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  advantage 
Schelling  proposed  to  himself  in  thus  allegorizing,  and  jet  so  imper- 
fectly. Whatever  he  might  dream  as  to  the  hidden  identity  of  dark-  * 
ness  with  the  natural  yearning,  yet  no  one  can  avoid  distinguishing 
daylight  from  the  mere  sense  of  daylight.  In  short.  Light  here  means 
something :  why  not  substitute  that  meaning  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  442.  Ifote,  How  can  I  explain  Sohelling^s  strange  silence 
respecting  Jacob  Boehme  ?  The  identity  of  his  system  was  exulted 
in  by  the  Tiecks  at  Rome  in  1805,  tome;  and  these  were  Schelling's 
intimate  friends.  The  coincidence  in  the  expressions,  illustrations, 
and  even  the  mystical  obscurities,  is  too  glaring  to  be  solved  by 
mere  independent  coincidence  in  thought  and  intention.  Probably 
prudential  motives  restrain  Schelling  for  a  while ;  for  I  will  not  think 
that  pride  or  a  dishonest  lurking  desire  to  appear  not  only  a/n  ori- 
ginal, but  tJie  original  can  have  influenced  a  man  of  genius  like  Schell- 
ing.—S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  quotation  in  a  note,  ^*  An  instructive  illustration  is  here  given 
by  Eire  (as  wild,  consuming,  painful,  glowing  heat)  in  opposition  to 
the  so-named  organic  beneficent  life-glow,  since  here  Fire  and  Water 
enter  into  a  Ground  (of  growth),  or  a  conjunction,  whilst  there  they 
go  out  of  one  another  in  discord.'' 

ITbte,  Water  is  the  great  Nurse  and  Mediatrix  of  all  growth ;  an 
instrument  of  union — ^a  marriago-^f  the  comburent  and  combustible 
principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fire,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fierce 
combat  ^f  the  two.  This  is  better,  as  more  accurate,  than  Feuer 
und  Wcuser  in  JSinem  Orunde. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  445.  "  Leibnitz  tries  in  every  way  to  make  it  owioeivable, 
how  evil  may  arise  out  of  a  natural  want  or  deficiency.  .  The  Will, 
says  he,  strives  after  the  Good  in  general,  and  must  deaire  Perfec- 
tion, the  highest  measure  of  which  is  in  God ;  but  when  it  abides 
ensnared  in  the  delights  of  the  senses,  with  loss  of  higher  goo^,  this 
very  want  of  the  counter-striving  is  the  Privation,  in  which  evil  con- 
sists." 

Note.  The  modem  English  Unitarians  contemplate  the  Deity  as 
mere  Mercy,  or  rather  Good-nature,  without  reference  to  his  Justice 
and  Holiness ;  and  to  this  Idol,  the  deification  of  a  human  passion,  is 
their  whole  system  confined.  The  Oalvinists  do  the  same  with  the 
Omnipotence  of  Grod,  with  as  little  reference  to  his  Wisdom  and  his 
Love.— S.  T.  0. 

lUd.  p.  449.  ^^  For  the  weakness  or  non-efficiency  of  tlie  intelligent 
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Principle  may  certainly  be  a  gronnd  of  the  want  of  good  and  yir- 
tnons  actions,  %at  net  a  ground  of  actions  positirely  bad  and  contrary 
to  virtue." 

'  NbU,  Why  not,  if  the  inertia  be  Tolnntary?  Bappose  Heat  to  be 
'  a  moral  agent  and  yolnntarily  to  withdraw  itself;  would  not  the  split- 
ting of  the  vessel  by  the  frozen  water  be  a  positive  act  ?  I  find  a 
oonfhsion  in  Schellmg  of  the  visible  with  the  conceivable.  As  well 
might  I  say,  that  when  I  tossed  a  child  into  the  air,  and  wilfiilly  did 
not  catch  it  again — ^this,  being  a  mere  negation  of  motion,  was  no 
moral  act.— 8.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  452.  Note.  ScheUing  pnzzles  me  forever  by  his  man  made 
up  of  two  separable  principles ;  and  yet  he  (as  a  tertium  aliquid)^ 
whose  and  not  who  these  principles  are,  has  the  free  power  of  sepa- 
rating them.— S.  T.  0. 

IHd.  pp.  455-4.  ^*  Bat  there  are  in  Natnre  accidental  determinations, 
which  are  explicable  only  by  an  excitement  of  the  irrational  or  dark 
principle  of  tlie  creature  that  has  taken  place  directly  in  the  first  crea- 
tion—only by  a  selfnees  made  active  (ahtivirter  Selbstheif),  Whence 
in  Nature,  beside  the  performed  moral  relationships,  there  are  un- 
mistakable foretokens  of  Evil,  although  the  power  thereof  has  first 
been  excited  through  man ;  whence  phanomena^  which,  irrespectively 
of  their  being  dangerous-  to  man,  excite  a  general  natural  abhorrence 
(Abschen),  Note.  Thus  the  close  connection,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  people,  especially  all  fables  and  religions  of  the  East,  place 
the  serpent  with  evil,  is  certainly  not  gratuitous  or  unmeaning." — 
Trcmel 

Note.  But  some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  ape.  The  ape  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  serpent.  The  eel,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  these 
excite  no  Aheehen. 

P.S.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  remark  as  to  the  eel  and  earth- 
worm.—S.  T.  0. 

lUd.  p.  459.  Note.  Why  not  have  quoted  all  this  from  Boehme,  as 
an  extract  raieownS  t  But  does  the  hypothesis,  or  hypopoiens  rather, 
explain  the  problem  of  evil?  A  nature — ^the  ground,  the  substratum^ 
of  God,  which  is  not  Er  Selbst  God  himself,  but  out  of  which  God 
'  risen  exists,  and  which  yet  is  begotten  by  the  self-existent,  and  yet  is 
evil,  morally  evil — and  yet  the  cause  and  parent,  yea,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Freedom,  without  which,  as  antecedent,  das  Boss  can  not  be 
— ^whatisall  th?3? 

P.S.  The  bookbinder  has  docked  my  former  notes ;  but  I  under- 
stand enough  to  find  that  my  first  impressions  were  the  same  as  my 
present  are,  after  repeated  perusal,  and  too  strong  a  prepossession. 
It  is  a  mere  day-dream,  somnium  philosophans  / — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  463.    Note,  But  where  after  all,  is  the  Evil  as  oontra-dia- 
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tingQisbed  from  calamity  and  imperfection  ?  How  does  this  solvo  the 
diversity,  the  essential  difference  between  regret  and  remorse  ?  How 
does  it  concnr  even  with  the  idea  of  Freedom  ?  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointed, and  that,  with  respect  to  the  system,  I  remain  in  the  same 
state,  with  the  same  hurrying  dimly  and  partially  light-sbotten  mists 
before  my  eyes,  as  when  I  read  the  same  things  for  the  first  tinie  in 
Jacob  Boehme.— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  468.  **  Thence  the  nniversal  necessity  of  sin  and  deatli,  as 
the  real  destruction  of  all  particularity  (Figenheif)^  through  which 
every  human  will  must  pass,  as  through  fire,  in  order  to  be  purified." 
— Transl. 

Note,  But  is  death  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  better  mortal  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  the  redeemed  die  to  the  flesh,  and  therefore  jrV<w»  it ;  but 
ihat  the  reprobate  die  in  the  flesh  and  therefore  toith  it  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  467.  "  For  that  is  free  which  acts  conformably  to  the  laws 
of  its  own  proper  being,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  else,  either 
within  it  or  without  it." — Transl, 

Note.  And  is  not  this  a  confirmation  of  the  old  remark,  that  he  who 
would  understand  Freedom,  instead  of  knowing  it  by  an  act  of  Free- 
dom (the  mystery  in  the  mystery),  must  either  flee  to  Determinism  d 
priori  or  ab  extra^ — or  to  Fatalism,  or  the  necessity  ex  essentia  propria. 
In  either  case  how  can  we  explain  Bemorse  and  Self-accusation  other 
than  as  delusions,  the  necessity  of  which  does  not  prove  the  necessity 
of  knowing  them  to  be  delusions,  and,  consequently,  renews  the  civil 
war  between  the  Beason  and  the  unconquerable  Feeling,  which  it  is 
the  whole  duty  and  promise  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  468.  ^^Man  is  in  the  original  creation,  as  has  been  shown, 
an  undivided  being  (which  may  be  mythically  represented  as  a  state 
of  innocence  and  original  blessedness  anterior  to  this  life):  himself 
alone  can  divide  himself.  But  this  severance  can  not  take  place  in 
Time ;  it  takes  place  out  of  all  Time,  and  thence  together  with  the 
first  creation,  although,  as  I  find,  distinct  from  it." — Transl. 

Note.  But  this  makes  it  fall  in  time."-— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  469.  Note.  "  So  Luther  in  the  Treatise  De  Servo  Arbitrio  ; 
with  justice,  although  he  had  not  rightly  conceived  the  union  of  such 
an  unfailing  necessity  with  the  Freedom  of  actions." — Transl, 

Note.  Far  better  to  have  proved  the  possibility  of  Freedom,  and  to 
iiave  lefl  the  mode  untouched.  The  reality  is  sufiSciently  proved  by 
the  fact. 

Ibid,  ibid.  Note.  I  still  feel  myself  dissatisfied  with  the  argument 
igainst  Freedom  derived  from  the  influence  of  motives,  Vorstelkmifmi^ 
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dsc.  For  are  these  things — ^and  not  rather  mere  general  terms,  signify- 
ing the  mind  determining  itself?  For  what  is  a  motive  hut  a  determin- 
ing thought  ?  and  what  is  a  thought  but  the  mind  acting  on  itself  in 
some  one  direction?  All  that  we  want  is  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
Free-Will,  or,  what  is  really  the  same,  a  Will.  Now  this  Kant  had 
unanswerably  proved  by  showing  the  distinction  between  phcenomma 
and  nowmena^  and  by  demonstrating  that  Time  and  Space  are  laws  oi 
the  former  only  {al  owBeaeig  al  npHrcu  t^c  tUadjiaea^  6  xp^^f^  f*^*  ^ 
npuTTj  Koff  6h)v  oovBeatc  rye  aioB^ceu^  r^f  iaw  6  di  x^H^i  ""^f  ^^"0  and 
irrelative  to  the  latter,  to  which  class  the  Will  must  belong.  In  all 
cases  of  Sense  the  Reality  proves  the  Possibility ;  but  in  this  instance 
(which  must  be  unique  if  it  be  at  all),  the  proof  of  the  Possibility  only 
is  wanting  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  Reality.  Therefore  I 
can  not  but  object  to  p.  468 — ^iefalU  atuser  alter  Zeit^  vnd  daher  mit 
der  erster  Schupfung  ztuammen,  (It  takes  place  out  of  all  Time  and 
thence  together  with  the  first  creation.)  This  has  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction.--S.  T.  0, 

Hid.  pp.  469-70.  "In  the  consciousness,  so  far  as  it  is  mere  self- 
comprehension  and  ideal  only,  doubtless  that  free  deed  which  comes 
to  pass  of  necessity,  can  not  take  place;  since  it  precedes  it  as  exist- 
ence (the  deed  precedes  consciousness  as  actually  existent) — ^first 
makes  it;  yet  is  it  not  therefore  no  deed  of  which  the  human  being 
can  ever  take  cognizance;  since  he  who  in  some  way  to  excuse  an  un- 
righteous action,  says,  *  Thus  I  am  unalterably,'  is  yet  very  well  award 
that  he  is  thus  through  his  own  fault,  however  true  it  may  be  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise." — Tratisl, 

Note,  I  have  long  believed  this ;  but  surely  it  is  no  explanation  be- 
yond the  simple  idea  of  Free  Will  itself. — S.  T.  0.  (The  remainder 
of  this  note  is  unfortunately  lost.) 

Tbid,  p.  472.  "And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  Kant,  who  had  not 
raised  himself  in  theory  to  a  transcendental  fact  determinant  of  all 
human  existence,  was  led,  in  his  later  inquiries,  through  mere  true 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  judgment,  to  a  recognition 
of  a  subjective,  as  he  expresses  it,  ground  of  human  actions,  preceding 
every  deed  that  occurs  to  the  senses,  which  yet  itself  again  must  be 
an  act  of  freedom." — Transl. 

Note,  Bat  why  this  asserted  superiority  over  Kant  ?  Where  is  the 
proof, — whore  the  probability,  that  by  more  faithful  observation  he 
could  arrive — (he  alone  of  all  other  philosophers) — at  this  awful  con- 
clusion?   Lastly,  what  has  Schelling  added  to  Kant's  notion  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Hid.  p.  478.  Here  also  is  a  note  of  Mr.  C.'s  partly  obliterated,  13 
which  ho  exclaims,  "How  unfair  is  this,  to  attribute  to  Kant  a  slow- 
motive  making  process,  separate  by  intervals  of  time.    Most  true. 
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most  reverently  true  is  it  that  a  Being  imperfect  does  feel  an  awe  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  holier  Self—a^^^  ^t  idem,  where  the  I  distin- 
gnishable  through  imperfection,  iScc." — S.  T.  0. 

These  remarks  seem  to  be  made  in  reference  to  those  of  Schelling 
aimed  against  unsre  JSmpfindungsphihaopheTi^  ^  onr  sensation-philoso- 
phers." ^^  To  be  conscientions,"  he  affirms,  ^Ms  for  a  man  to  act  ac- 
cording as  he  knows,  and  not  contradict  in  his  deeds  the  light  of 
knowledge.  He  is  not  conscientious,  who,  in  any  case  that  occurs, 
must  first  hold  up  to  himself  the  law  of  duty,  in  order  to  decide  upon 
right  doing  through  respect  to  the  same.  Reli^osity,  accor^ng  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  leaves  no  choice  between  things  opposed — 
no  equiUbrifum  arbitrii,  the  bane  of  all  morality,  but  only  the  highest 
decidedness  for  that  which  is  right,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  choice." 

Ibid,  p.  498.  "  Still  the  question  recurs,  does  Evil  end  and  how  ? 
— ^has  Creation  in  general  a  final  aim,  and  if  this  be  so,  why  is  this 
not  reached  immediately, — ^why  is  not  Perfection  even  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  To  this  there  is  no  answer  but  what  is  already  given :  be- 
cause Gk)d  is  a  Life,  not  merely  a  Being.  But  all  Life  has  a  destiny, 
and  is  subject  to  sulFering  and  becoming.  Even  to  this  then  has  God, 
of  his  own  free  will,  subjected  Himself,  when  even  at  first,  in  order 
to  become  personal.  He  divided  the  Light  world  and  the  world  of 
Darkness."— TVotM?. 

ybte.  These  are  hard  sayings.  Is  not  the  Father  from  all  eternity 
the  Living  one?  and  freywillig  Hch  unterwerfen  um  personlich  mi 
verden  /    (The  rest  is  lost.)— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.495.  "Its  state  therefore  is  a  state  of  not-being,  a  state  of 
the  continual  becoming-consumed  of  the  activity — (Verzehrtwerdefis 
der  Ahtimtd€)  or  of  that  in  it  which  strives  to  become  active." — 
Ttanal. 

Note,  Then  will  not  the  darkness  become  again  what  it  was  before 
its  union  with  the  light,  and  of  course  the  object  of  the  same  process 
repeated?  Surely  this  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  subjecting 
the  supersensual  to  the  intuitions  of  the  senses,  and  really  looks  like 
pushing  in  a  thing  merely  to  take  it  out  agmn.  And  still  the  question 
returns — Why  not  this  in  the  first  place  ?  ■  What  can  the  process  have 
effected? 

Ibid,  p.  502.  Note,  It  seems  to  me  thali  this  whole  work  pre-snp* 
poses  Des  Cartes'  "  quod  elare  coneepimm^  verum  es^." 

Philosophieche  Brief eiiber  DoQmatieTmu  und  Critidemtts  Philosoph. 
Schrift. 

P.  119.  Note,  I  have  made  repeated  efiTorts,  and  all  in  vain,  to  un- 
derstand this  first  Letter  on  Doamatism  and  CriticUm.    Substitate 
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the  World,  die  Welt,  for  a  moral  God,  what  do  I  gain  in  der  i 
ihetuchen  Seiie  more  than  in  any  other  point  of  viewt  How  can  I 
combat  or  fight  up  against  that  which  I  myself  am  f  Is  not  the  yerj 
impulse  to  contend  or  to  resist  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  neces- 
sary  causes,  which  I  am  supposed  to  struggle  against  ?  If  we  are  told 
that  God  is  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  is,  as  the  sole  actoal 
agent,  how  much  more  must  this  apply  to  the  World,  or  Fste,  or 
whatever  other  phantom  we  subetitute.  I  say  how  much  more,  be- 
cause upon  the  admission  of  a  supersensual  being,  this  may  poasiUy 
be,  and  we  therefore,  from  other  reasons,  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  re- 
ally compatible  with  Free  Will ;  but  with  a  World-God  this  were  a 
blank  absurdity.  JDer  Oedahhe  mieh  der  WeU  entgegenmateU&n*  not 
only  hat  niehts  grosses  fiir  mieW  but  seems  mere  pot-valiant  nonsense, 
without  the  idea  of  a  moral  Power  extrinsic  to  and  above  the  World, 
— ^as  much  inconceivable  by  a  sane  mind,  as  that  a  single  drop  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  should  fight  up  against  the  whole  of  the  Cataract, 
of  which  itself  is  a  minim ! 

How  much  more  sublime,  and  in  other  points  of  view,  how  infi- 
nitely morebeautifnl,  even  in  respect  of  Taste  or  sdsthetio  judgment,  is 
the  Scriptural  representation  of  llie  World  as  in  enmity  with  God,  and 
of  the  continual  warfare,  which  calk  forth  every  energy,  both  of  aet 
and  of  endurance,  from  the  necessary  vividness  of  worldly  impres- 
sions, and  the  Bensuons  dimness  of  Faith,  in  the  first  struggles  I  Were 
the  impulses  and  impresses  from  the  faith  in  God  equally  vivid,  as 
the  sensuous  stimuU^  then  indeed  all  combat  must  cease — and  we 
should  have  Hallelujahs  for  Tragedies  and  Statues. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  122.  Note,  I  can  not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  argu- 
ments. By  theoretic,  as  opposed  to  practical  Reason,  Kant  never 
meant  two  Perscms  or  Beings  ;  but  only  that  what  we  could  not jp^^^w 
by  one  train  of  argument,  we  might  by  another,  in  proportion  to  the 
purposes  of  knowledge.  I  can  not  theoretically  demoTistrate  tJie  ex- 
istence of  God,  as  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor,  but  I  can  theoreti- 
eally  adduce  a  multitude  of  inducements  so  strong  as  to  be  all  but  ab- 
solute demonstration;  and  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  a  word  of 
sense  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  brought  against  it.  In  this  stage  of 
the  argument  my  conscience,  with  its  categorical  command,  comes  in 
and  proves  it  to  be  my  duty  to  choose  to  believe  in  a  God — ^there 
being  no  obstacle  to  my  power  so  to  choose.  With  what  consistency 
then  can  Sohelling  contend,  that  the  same  mind,  having  on  these 
grounds  fixed  its  belief  in  a  God,  can  then  make  its  former  speculative 
infirmities,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  God,  a  pretext  for  turning  back 
to  disbelieve  it  ? 

*  Tho  thought  of  oppoaing  myielf  to  the  wodd. 
t  Hu  nothing  great  for  mt. 
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Ihid,  pp.  128-4.  *^With  what  law  would  yon  reaeb  imto  tiiat 
Will  7  With  the  moral  law  itself?  This  is  jast  what  we  ask,  how 
yon  arrive  at  the  persnasion  that  the  Will  of  that  Being  is  agreeahle 
to  this  law  ?  It  would  be  the  shortest  way  to  declare  that  Being  him- 
pelf  the  author  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  your  philosophy.  Or  must  the  Moral  Law  exist  inde- 
pendently of  all  Will?  Then  we  are  in  the  domain  of  Fatalism ;  for 
a  law,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  Being  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  it,  which  rules  over  the  highest  power  as  well  as  over 
the  least,  has  no  sanction,  save  that  of  necessity." — TVcmsl. 

Ifote.  Just  as  well  might  Schelling  have  ilked  concerning  the  Wis- 
dom or  any  other  attribute  of  God — and  if  we  answered,  they  were 
essential — that  is  God  himself— then  object,  that  this  was  Fatalism. 
The  proper  answer  is,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  the  Moral  Law ; 
but  not^tfr  orMtHum  (Willk&hr),  but  because  he  is  essentially  wise 
and  holy  and  good — rather,  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  Love. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  142.  "  It  is  indeed  no  such  uncommon  case  in  human  life, 
that  one  takes  the  prospect  of  a  future  possession  itself." — Transl. 

Note.  Is  there  not  some  omission  of  the  press  here — that  is^r  den 
Besitz  after  Besitz — that  we  take  the  loolb  out  on  a  future  possession 
for  the  possession  itself? — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  162.  (In  a  note^  "  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  language 
lias  distinguished  so  precisely  between  the  Real — demWirMicKen  (that 
which  is  present  in  the  sensation  or  perception,  which  acts  on  me  and 
whereon  I  react),  the  actually  Existing,  dem  Dag&yendm  (which,  in 
general,  is  there  present  in  Space  and  Time),  and  Being,  dem  Seyerir 
der^  which  is,  through  itself,  quite  independently  of  all  conditions  of 
Time."— 2V<»7W?. 

Note.  But  how  can  we  know  that  any  thing  is,  except  so  far  as  it 
works  on  or  in  ns;  and  what  is  that  but  Existence?  Answer: — the 
means,  by  which  we  arrive  f^  the  consciousness  of  an  idea,  are  not 
the  idea  itself.— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  175.  Note.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  both  Schelling  and  Fidite 
impose  upon  themselves  the  scheme  of  an  expanding  sur&ce,  and  call 
it  Freedom.  I  should  say — where  absolute  Freedom  is,  there  must 
be  absolute  Power,  and  therefore  the  Freedom  and  the  Power  are 
mutually  intuitive.  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  that 
the  very  object,  which  is  the  condition  of  Self-consciousness,  is  noth- 
ing but  the  Self  itself  by  an  act  of  Free  Self-limitation. 

P.8. — ^The  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago :  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
more  convinced  am  I  of  the  gross  materialism,  which  lies  under  the 
whole  system.    It  all  arises  from  the  duplicity  of  human  nature,  or 
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ratber  perhaps  the  tripHcity.  Home  ardmoL  triplex.  The  facts  stated 
are  mere  sensations,  tibe  eorpiu  mortuum  of  the  volatilized  memory.-^ 
8.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  pp.  177.  "  Perhaps  I  should  remind  them  of  Lessing^s  confes- 
sion, that  with  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Existence  he  connected  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  infinitely  tedious  duration  of  Time,  which  was  to  him 
torment  and  misery ;  or  even  of  that  blasphemous  exclamation :  ^  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  be  (eternally)  blessed.' " — TransL 

Note,  Surely  this  is  childish — a  mere  confusion  of  Space  with  In- 
tensity, of  Time  with  J^rnity.  I  can  not  think  that  by  the  word 
"adequate"  Spinoza  meant  "commensurate,"  but  simply  "imme- 
diate." 

Ahhandlungen  zur  Erlanterung  des  IdealUmue  der  WiseenMhc^lehre, 
Philosoph.  Schrift. 

P.  219.  "  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  question  asked,  how  it  was 
possible,  that  so  absurd  a  system,  as  that  of  the  so-named  Critical 
Philosopher  should — not  merely  enter  any  human  being's  head — ^but 
take  up  its  abode  there." — Tranel, 

Note.  I  can  not  see  the  mystery.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  of 
the  being  of  himself,  idiies  Iche^  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  the  bod- 
ily symbols  of  it  are  phomomeTUb^  Brgcheinungen^  by  which  it  manifests 
its  being  to  itself  and  others,  easily,  however  unreasonably,  conceives 
all  other  phcmomena  as  manifestations  of  other  consciousnesses — as 
unseen,  yet  actually  separate,  powers,  or  Icke,  or  monads* — S.  T.  0. 

IMd.  p.  221.  "It  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  outward  things  in  us,  but  the  necessity  of  the  same  mnst 
be  explained.  Further,  not  only,  how  we  become  conscious  of  a  rep- 
resentation, but  also  why  on  this  very  account  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  it  to  an  outward  object." — Transl, 

Note.  I  can  not  comprehend  how  itjhould  be  more  difficult  to  as- 
sume a  faculty  of  perception  than  or  sensation,  that  is  of  self-per- 
ception. 

IMd.  p.  224.  "  Now  that  which  is  an  object  (originally)  is,  as  such, 
necessarily  finite.  As  then  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  it 
can  not  according  to  its  nature  be  originally  finite." — Transl. 

Note.  That  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  modified  sense  here  stated,  infinite, 
may^e  proved  by  other  reasons ;  but  this  is  surely  a  strange  twist  of 
logic.  If  all  Finites  were  necessarily  objects,  then  indeed  tlie  Spirit, 
as  far  as  it  is  no  object,  might  be  infinite.  But  that  it  is  therefore  in- 
finite, by  no  means  follows.  The  finite  may  be  the  common  predicate 
of  both — of  the  one  essentially,  of  the  other  by  the  will  of  the  Ore-* 
ator.— S.  T.  0. 
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Ibid,  pp.  228-9.  "We  can  not  abstract  from  the  product  of  the  in- 
tnition  without  acting  freely,  that  is,  without  freely  repeating  the 
original  mode  of  action  (of  the  Spirit)  in  the  intuition,  &c.  &c.  Now 
first  through  our  abstracting  the  product  of  our  action  becomes  an 
object." — Traml, 

Note,  In  spite  of  Schelling's  contempt  of  psychology,  the  fact  of 
outness  is  more  clearly  stated  in  psychology,  as  dependent  on  vivid- 
ness. In  a  fever,  yet  retaining  our  understanding,  we  see  objects  as 
outward,  yet  well  know  that  they  are  not  real. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  287.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  hypothesis  (for  more  it 
<•  is  not),  will  explain  nothing,  for  this  reason,  that,  putting  it  at  the 
highest,  it  does  but  make  an  impression  on  onr  receptivity  conceiv- 
able, but  not  that  we  behold  a  real  object.  But  no  man  will  deny, 
that  we  not  merely  perceive  (have  a  feeling  oi—empfinden)^  the  out- 
ward object,  but  that  we  have  an  intuition  of  it.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  we  should  never  get  fhrther  than  the  impression :  for, 
though  it  be  said  that  the  impression  is  first  referred  to  the  outward 
object  (as  its  cause),  and  that  thereby  arises  the  representation  of  the 
latter,  it  is  not  recollected  that  on  occasion  of  the  intuition,  we  are 
conscious  of  no  such  act,  no  snch  going  forth  from  ourselves,  no  such 
opposition  and  relationship ;  also  that  the  certainty  of  the  presence 
of  an  object  (which  yet  must  be  something  distinct  from  the  impres- 
sion), can  not  rest  on  so  uncertain  a  conclusion.  In  any  case,  there- 
fore, the  intuition  must  at  least  be  considered  as  a  free  act,  even 
though  one  that  is  occasioned  by  the  impression.'^ — Trwrah 

Note.  This  is,  methinks,  all  very  w<eak.  The  Bealist  may  surely 
affirm  that  an  impression  of  a  given  force  is  what  we  call  an  object, 
as  Schelling  affirms,  that  the  mere  self-ezcitation  of  our  own  self- 
directed  operations  are  what  we  mean  by  objects. 

I  always  thought  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  notion  of  cause 
was  its  co-instanteity  with  the  effect.  The  heat  and  the  fire  for  in- 
stance. In  all  things,  the  effect  is  the  presence  of  some  other  thing 
than  the  cause. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  289.  "  In  fine  between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  continuity 
holds  good,  not  only  according  to  Time,  but  according  to  Space 
also."— Tran*?. 

Kant,  justifying  the  logical  possibility  of  attraction,  as  a  cause  acting 
at  a  distance,  has  shown  the  sophistry  of  this  assertion  in  his  Ver- 
mischte  Sehriften^  and  Schelling  himself  adopts  and  confirms  the  argu- 
ment  of  Eant  in  his  System  dea  Transscendentalen  Idealitmua, — 
S.  T.  0. 

Notes  written  in  Sohelling's  System  des  TrcMne.  Id,  on  or  before  the 
title  page. 
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Berkeley^B  scheme  is  merely  an  evoladon  of  Uie  positioDS — ^AU  per- 
oeption  is  reducible  to  seDsation,  and  All  sensation  is  ezcinsivelj  9ub- 
jeotive  (He  who  feels,  feels  hinueif). — Br^o^  all  Perception  is  merely 
sabjective  Q^  Feretptum '^  percipi :  or  JDum  percipitur^  est  The 
principium  cognoeeendi  is  raised  into  the  principium  essendi,)  Now  I 
should  commence  my  reply  to  Berkeley  by  deoyiDg  both  positions — 
or  (what  is  tantamount),  the  second.  Sensation,  I  wonld  say,  is  never 
merely  sabjective,  bat  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  nUnimum  or  lower  de- 
gree of  Perception.  Sensation,  I  assert,  is  not  ezclosively  sabjective, 
but  of  all  the  hnami  syntheses  of  Subject  +  Object  it  is  the  least  ob- 
jective ;  bdt fbrthat  reason  still  ol]jective— or  (to  express  my  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  more  popular  form).  Sensation  is  Perception 
within  the  narrowest  sphere.  But^  this  admitted,  Berkeleyanism 
falls  at  once.  Now  the  facts  of  zoology  are  all  in  favor  of  my  position, 
and  the  whole  class  of  Protozoa  so  many  instances  of  its  Truth.  Nay, 
ns  Extremes  meet,  Sensation,  in  its  first  manifestation,  is  eminently 
objective.  The  light,  warmth,  and  surrounding  fluid  are  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  the  polyp :  even  as  the  true  Objective  (the  corporeal  world 
ns  it  is)  exists  only  ttibieetv^ly^  that  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
while  the  true  Subjective  (that  is,  the  appearances  resulting  firom  the 
position  and  mechanism  of  the  Percipient)  exists  for  our  common 
consciousness  only  as  independen)^  and  pure  Object — S.  T.  0. 

lb.  pp.  15, 10.  ^  But  with  these  two  problems  we  see  ourselves 
entangled  in  a  contradiction.  According  to  B.  there  is  demanded  a 
dominion  of  Thought  (of  the  Ideal)  over  the  world  of  sense :  but  how 
is  such  a  dominion  conceivable,  when  (according  to  A.)  the  repreaen- 
tation,  in  its  ori^n,  is  the  mere  slave  of  the  Objective  ?  Conversely, 
if  the  real  world  is  something  quite  independent  of  us,  according  to 
which,  as  its  archetype,  our  Representation  (according  to  A.)  must 
regulate  itself,  then  it  is  inconceivable,  how  on  the  other  hand  the 
xeal  world  can  regulate  itself  according  to  Representations  in  us.  In 
a  word,  the  practical  certainty  is  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  theoreti- 
cal, the  theoretical  through  the  practical ;  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  at  the  same  time  Truth  in  our  Knowledge,  and  Reality  in 
our  will." — Transl. 

Note.    Written  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Ye  Gods,  annihilate  both  Space  and  Time,  and  then  this  paragraph 
may  become  cogent  logic.  But  as  it  is,  one  might  with  equal  plausi- 
bility from  the  fact  of  one  man's  lying  on  his  back  deduce  the  incom- 
possibility  of  another  man's  standing  on  his  feet ;  or  from  the  incom- 
possibility  of  both  positions  in  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  infer 
the  impossibility  of  both  positions  successively.  Besides  the  antitketa 
are  not  adequate  opposites,  much  less  contraries.  A  wheel  presented 
to  me  generates,  without  apparent  materials,  the  image  of  the  wheel 
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Id  my  mind.  Now  if  the  preconceptioii  of  a  wheel  in  the  artist's 
mind  generated  in  like  manner  a  corporeal  wheel  in  outward  space, 
or  even  in  a  mass  of  timber,  then  indeed  (thongfa  even  so  I  can  see 
no  contradiction  in  the  two  hypotheses)  a  problem  wonld  arise  of 
which  the  equality  or  sameness  of  kind  in  the  two  generators  might 
be  the  most  natural  solution.  Tet  even  here  there  is  a  ^w  in  the 
antithesis :  for,  to  make  it  perfectly  correspondent,  the  mass  of  wood 
ought  to  generate  the  image,  wheel.  Where  is  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  reality  (i,  e.  actual  realizing  power)  of  the  Will  in  respect 
of  the  relatiYe  position  of  objects,  and  the  reality  of  the  objects  them- 
selves independent  of  the  position  9  Is  the  marble  of  a  statue  less 
really  marble  than  the  marble  in  the  quarry  ?  What  after  all  does  the 
problem  amount  to  more  than  the  fact,  that  the  Will  is  a  «»  m/otrvi^ 
and  the  mind  a  dinctice  power  at  one  moment  and  in  relation  to  the 
Will,  and  a  Re  or  Per-cipient  in  relation  to  objects  moving  or  at  rest? 
Bchelling  seems  at  once  to  deny  and  yet  suppose  the  objectivity — and 
on  no  other  grounds  than  that  he  commences  by  giving  objectivity  to 
abstractions.  A  acting  he  calls  WiD;  the  same  A  acted  on  he  calls 
TnUh  ;  and  then,  because  acting  and  being  acted  on,  are  Antitheses 
or  opptmU  States,  he  first  turns  them  into  eantra/ry  things,  and  then 
transf<Nis  this  contrariety  to  the  subject  A.  That  A  acts  on  B,  and  is 
itself  acted  on  by  0,  is  a  fact,  to  the  Saw  f  respecting  which  I  may 
have  no  other  answer  than  Nesdo :  but  that  my  ignorance  tAi^the 
How  f  makes  any  contradiction  in  the  Fact,  I  can  by  no  means  admit, 
any  more  than  that  a  mail  coach  moving  ten  miles  an  hour  upon  the 
road  contradicts  the  fact  of  the  same  standing  in  a  coach  house  the 
night  following.— S.  T.  0. 

Written  at  the  heginning  of  the  wlwme. 

Pp.  15, 16.  §0.  The  remarks  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  are,  I  still  think,  valid :  so  ftr  that  all  Schelling^s  ^*  con- 
tradictions" are  reducible  to  the  one  difficulty  of  comprehending  the 
co-existence  of  the  Attributes,  Agere  et  Pati,  in  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  difficulty  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  Facts  of 
hmnan  Art,  in  which  the  Pati,  and  the  Agere  take  place  in  different 
relations  and  at  different  moments.  Likewise  that  Schelling's  posi- 
tion of  Opposites,  viz.  Nature  and  Intelligence  as  the  same  with  Ob- 
ject and  Sutject,  already  supposes  Plurality,  and  this  being  supposed, 
the  whole  hypothesis  becomes  €Mrbitrarf/j  for  the  conception  of  Plu- 
rality once  admitted.  Object  and  Subject  become  mere  relative  terms, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  each  existent  should  not  be  both 
Object  and  Subject.  But  if  he  begins  at  the  beginning,  then  the  ob- 
jection applies — ^viz.  that  Bchelling  arbitrarily  substantiates  attributes. 
For,  in  the  very  act  of  opposing  A  to  B,  he  supposes  an  X  common 
to  both,  viz.  Being,  oiuia ;  but  this  given,  there  is  no  necessary  reason, 
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why  Objectivity  and  Subjectivity  should  not  both  be  iiredicable  of 
both — BO  namely  that  the  Subject  B  is  an  Object  to  the  Subject  A, 
and  the  Subject  A  an  Object  to  the  Subject  B ;  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
lover  and  his  mistress  gazing  at  each  other.  Finally  it  is  a  susplcioafl 
Logic  when  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  *'*'  What  do  yon 
mean?  Give  me  an  instance,^'*  The  fact  is,  that  every  instance, 
Schelling  would  have  brought,  would  simply  give  an  object  as  the 
base  of  the  Subject ;  and  his  hewuseU  Thiitiffheit  ohne  Bewu8$Ueyn  I 
do  not  understand.  At  least  if  he  mean  the  Will,  it  is  a  strange  way 
of  expressing  himself;  and  at  all  events  he  should  have  previously 
explained  the  distinction  between  primary  consciousness,  ceasing  on 
tlie  coincidence  of  0.  with  S. — and  the  secondary,  or  consciousness  of 
having  been  conscious,  which  is  memory.  It  would  be  well  to  shov, 
how  much  better  Schelling's  meaning  might  have  been  given  in  simple 
common-life  words. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  17.  This  argument  grounds  itself  on  the  assertion  ^^et^i 
allerdings  eine  productive  Thdtigheit^  toelchs  im  WoUen  neh  &uHert!" 
in  the  very  same  sense'  of  the  word  "  producUve,"  in  which  Nature 
"  improduciren  der  Welt  produetiv  wy ;"  only  that  the  one  is  "«*^ 
the  other  "  ohne  JBeumsst^n  productive  Now  this  is  merely  (useried, 
I  deny  it,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated. — S.  T.  0. — t.  e,  at  this  mo- 
•nent.  A  book  I  value,  I  reason  and  quarrel  with  as  with  myself  when 
I  am  reasoning. — S.  T.  0. 

P.S. — Add  to  this,  one  scruple  which  always  attacks  my  mind 
when  I  read  Schelling  or  Pichte.  Does, Perception  imply  a  greater 
mystery,  or  less  justify  a  postulate,  than  the  act  of  Self-consciousness, 
that  is.  Self-perception?  Let  Perception  be  demanded  as  an  Act 
Specific  of  the  mind,  and  how  many  of  the  grounds  of  Idealism  be- 
come 0—01 

No  I  I  am  wrong.  For  grant  this  mysterious  Perception,  yet  ask 
yourself  whatyon  perceive  and  a  contradiction  ensuee.  (Therest  W.— 
S.  0.)— S.  T.  C. 

Tran98c,  Id.  last  paragraph  qf  p.  40-1 .  "  How  we,  in  respect  of  those 
positions,  in  which  a  wholly  heterogeneous  Objective  falls  in  witb  a 
Subjective — (and  this  takes  place  in  every  synthetical  judgment 
A  —  B ;  the  Predicate^  the  conception  here  alwayB  repreeente  the  S«f9^' 
the^  the  Subject  the  Objective)— can  arrive  at  certainty,  it  inoonoei^ft* 
ble."— TVaTM?. 

2^ote. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Logician  proceeds  from  the  princi- 
-ples  of  Identity,  Alterity  and  Multeity  or  Plurality,  as  abready  known : 
— that  the  Logical  /attributes  its  own  Subjectivity  to  whatever  really 
if,  and  takes  for  granted  that  a  NoUhe  really  is — ^and  that  it  is  * 
Subject;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  make  objective  for  himself  hj^ 
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predicate.  N.  6.— It  does  not  follow,  that  the  Logical  /attrihntee  its 
Egoity,  as  well  as  its  Sabjeotivity,  to  the  n^Mtself,  as  far  as  it  is. 

In  other  words,  the  Logical  /  seemii  to  me  to  represent  the  individ- 
ual I,  which  must  indeed  he  this  or  that  or  some  other,  bnt  without 
determining  which  it  is — ^individuality,  or  singularity,  in  gen&r»y  as 
when  we  say,  every  man  is  an  individual. 

In  the  position,  ^^  Greeks  are  handsome,"  Schelling  says,  the  Stcb- 
ject  "Greeks"  represents  the  Object, — ^the  Predicate  "handsome,"  the 
Subjective.  Now  I  would  say  "Greeks"  is  a  Subject  assumed  by  ap- 
position with  myself  as  a  Subject.  Now  this  Subject  I  render  objec- 
tive for  myself  by  the  Predicate.  By  becoming  objective  it  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  Subject. 

It  follows  of  course  that  I  look  on  Logic  as  essentially  empirical  in 
its  pre-conditions  and  postulates,  and  posterior  to  Metaphysics ;  un- 
less you  would  name  these  the  higher  Logic. 

N.6.  The  following  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  Logical  form,  not 
to  the  Substance  of  Schelling^s  Philosophy. 

Schelling  finds  the  necessity  of  splitting,  not  alone  Philosophy,  but 
the  Philosopher,  twy-personal,  at  two  several  gates. 

This  system  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  road  from  6  a  to  B  b. 


Ba 


with  a  gate  at  A,  the  massive  door  of  which  is  barred  on  both  sides : 
so  that  when  he  arrives  at  A  from  B  a,  he  must  return  back,  and  go 
round  by  0  to  B  b,  in  order  to  reach  tie  same  point  from  that  di- 
rection. 

Now  I  appear  to  myself  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  simply 
reversing  the  assumption  that  Perception  is  a  species,  of  which  Sen- 
sation is  the  genus,  or  that  Perception  is  only  a  more  finely  organized 
Sensation.  With  me,  Perception  is  the  essentia  prima^  and  Sensation 
perceptio  unius  ;  while  Perception  so  called  is  perceptio  pluHum  sim- 
ulianea.  Or  thus:  single  Intuition  is  Sensation,  comparative  and 
complex  Intuition,  Perception.  The  consequences  of  this  position  are 
wide  and  endless. — S.  T.  0. 

The*  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  co-existence  of  Agere  et  Pati  aa 
Predicates  of  the  same  subject. — S.  T.  0. 

{Written  on  a  blank  page  hrfore  the  title  page  of  iha  Transso.  Id. — 
B.  0.) 

P.  64,  and  then  pp.  59-02.    The  Spinozism  of  Schelling's  system 
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first  betrays  itself;  though  the  very  comparison  des  reinen  leks  mmh 
geofMtflrisGhen  BauwA  ought,  by  its  inadequacy  and  only  partial  fitnesa, 
to  have  rescued  him.  Im  Ewame  the  materia  and  the  limiting  power 
are  diverse.— S.  T.  0. 

IfM.  p.  118.  (As  I  fear  that  these  notes  on  the  Transs.  Id.  will 
scarcely  interest  or  be  intelligible  to  any  but  readers  of  that  wort,  I 
do  not  give  the  long  passage  to  which  the  following  refers. — S.  O.) 

But  why,  if  there  are  many  Ickheiten,  should  not  l^o.  1 1  act  on 
NTo.  21?  If  /act  on  itself,  it  is  acted  on,  therefore  actible  on  by  an 
/.  But  to  assert  that  it  can  be  acted  on  by  this  and  no  other  incom- 
prehensibly-determined-in-itS'Comprehensible>determiuateness>I,  is  tc 
assert^  and  no  more.  In  short,  the  Attributes  of  the  Absolute  Syn* 
thesis,  the  I  am  in  tliat  I  am,  are  falsely  transferred  to  the  /  am  »» 
that  God  is. 

Aye,  replies  Schelling,  this  would  be  secundum  principium  essendi; 
but  I  speak  only  secundum  principium  sciendi. 

True,  I  rejoin,  but  you  assert  that  the  two  Principles  are  one; 
p.  18. 1. 17-18.*  What  is  this  but  to  admi^that  the  I  itself^  even  in 
its  absolute  synthesis,  supposes  an  already  perfected  Intelligenoe,  as 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  its  existing  as  it  does  exist  ?  And 
what  is  Sohelling^s  BegraneGieit  iiberTiaupt  but  the  allgemeinerte  ab- 
straction from  the  hestimmten  Beffrdnztheiten — ^a  mere  ens  hgieum, 
like  motion,  form,  color,  &c.  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Note  written  in  Schelling's  Sys.  des  Transs,  Id.  p.  121,  above  the 
section  headed — Problem :  to  explain  how  the  I  leholds  itself  as  per- 
ceptioe. — Transl. 

I  more  and  more  see  the  arbitrariness  and  inconvenienoes  of  using 
the  same  term,  Anschaueny  for  the  productive  and  the  contemplative 
Acts  of  the  Intelligential  Will,  which  Schelling  calls  das  Ich,  If  thigi 
were  true,  the  /could  never  become  self-conscious :  for  the  same  im- 
possibility for  the  same  reason  will  recur  in  the  second  act — and  so  in 
fact  it  is.  We  can  no  more  pass  without  a  saltus  from  mere  Sensa- 
tion to  Perception,  than  from  marble  to  Sensation. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  assume  Sensation  as  a  minimum  of  Percep- 
tion, or  to  take  them  as  originally  diverse,  and  to  contend,  that  in  all 
Sensation  a  minor  grade  of  Perception  is  comprised,  deserves  consid- 
eration.—S.  T.  0. 

Transsc.  Id.  pp.  269-60.    "Since  then  Intelligenoe  beholds  the  evo- 

*  Tie  two  thtn^a  takm  tfffgtkgrj  tkat  the  defined  UmitatwH  com  «•<  be  dtjin$d  tkrmifk 
the  Limitation  in  general^  and  yet  tkat  it  arise*  at  tka  same  time  with  tkisy  and  tkramfk 
one  .Aet^  makes  tkat  it  is  tke  IncomprekensiUs  and  TnexplieabU  of  PkUosofkn. — Transi. 

t  ThU  Intaitton  {J3%aekaiiun)  !■  an  Activity,  but  (A«  f  ctti  not  at  oDoe  bebold,  and  !)•• 
bold  Itirif;  as  beholding  {aMaekansnt  «^  '>^  amrtgnw,  als  anackanuni).  lb.  p.  ISM. 
— 7V«m/. 
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lotion  of  the  UmYorse,  bo  far  as  it  fkUs  within  its  view  (Ansohannng), 
in  an  organizatLon,  it  most  consequently  behold  the  same  as  identical 
with  itself." 

Whether  from  acquired  habit  or  no,  I  do  not,  and  seem  to  myself 
never  to  have,  regarded  my  body  as  identical  with  myself,  my  brain 
any  more  than  my  nails  or  hair,  or  my  eyes  than  a  pair  of  speotaclee. 
— S.  T.  0. 

A  few  other  notes  of  Mr.  0.  on  Sohelling  have  become  partly  illegi- 
ble, or  are  too  mnoh  interwoven  with  the  text  to  be  ^ven  here. — S.  0. 

On  a  treatise  in  the  Jaikrbiuiaher  der  Medidn  ala  Wi99eiMchaJ%  enti- 
tled Orandsaisse  eu  einer  kmfUgen  Seelenlehre^  Gronnd-positions  for 
a  fatnre  Doctrine  of  the  Sonl, — Mr.  Coleridge  writes  thus : 

Never  surely  was  work  written  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  for  both 
head  and  heart.  What  we  are  or  are  to  be ;  what  the  lis,  is  not  even 
spoken  of.  But  we  are  gfavely  told  in  the  last  paragraph,  that,  if  we 
act  virtuously,  the  soul  will  remember  a  something  of  which  we^ 
while  there  was  a  We,  had  been  likewise  conscious :  while  our  brother 
Nothings,  who  had  not  been  virtuous,  would  be  forgotten  by  this 
Soul  1 1 — ^though  how  this  unconscious  Soul  can  be  said  to  forget 
what,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  she  never  knew  any  thing  at  all 
about,  I  can  not  even  conjecture.  And  what  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  ? — mere  Ipse  dixiU  grounded  on  the  mere  assumptions  of  the 
scheme  of  dead  mechanical  emanation. — S.  T.  0. 

At  the  end  of  ScJielUng^s  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  gottlichen 
Dingen,  &c.  des  Herm  Friedr.  Helnr.  Jacobi,  Mr,  Coleridge  hoe  written: 

Spite  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  Natur-PhUoeophen^  I  confess 
that,  in  the  perusal  of  Kant,  I  breathe  the  free  air  of  Good  Sense  and 
Logical  Understanding  vrith  the  light  of  Reason  shining  in  it  and 
through  it ;  while  in  the  Physics  of  Schelling  I  am  amused  with  hap- 
py conjectures,  and  in  his  Theology  am  bewildered  by  positions, 
which,  in  their  first  sense  are  transcendental  (yJ>er  fliegend)^  in  their 
literal  sense  scandalous. — S.  T.  O. 

In  the  hlanJbpage  at  the  beginning  Mr,  Coleridge^  after  speahing  of 
SeheUing^s  great  gemm  and  intellectual  mgor^  objecte  to  hie  "exalta- 
tion of  the  Understanding  over  the  Beason.'^  "  What  understand- 
ing?" he  says,  "  That  of  which  Jacobi  had  spoken  ?  No  such  thing ! 
but  an  Understanding  enlightened  ; — ^in  other  words,  the  whole  Man 
spiritually  regenerated.  There  is  doubtless  much  true  and  acute  oh* 
servation  on  the  indefiniteness,  the  golden  mists  of  Jacobins  scheme; 
but  it  is  so  steeped  in  gall  as  to  repel  one  from  it.  And  then  the 
Fancy  is  unlithesome  and  wooden,  jointed  in  the  wilful  open-eyed 
dream — and  the  wit,  the  would-be  smile,  sardonic  throughout  Dry 
humor  with  a  vengeance." — S.  T.  0. 
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On  a  margin  of  Schelling's  Philosophie  und  Seligion^  in  whidi  the 
author  contends  \7ith  a  work  of  Eschenmeyer's,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  reintegrate  Philosophy  with  Faith,  at  p.  7,  Mr.  O.  writes : 

Whatever  St.  Panl  (the  Apostle  to  and  through  the  Understanding) 
may  have  done,  yet  Christ  and  John  use  the  word  Ihith  not  as  Es- 
chenmeyer,  &o.  hut  as  a  total  energy  of  the  moral  and  intellectnal  be- 
ing, destitute  of  all  antithesis. — 8.  T.  0. 

Onp,  6  Mr.  Coleridge  toritee : 

Here  we  have  strikingly  exemplified  the  ill  effects  of  ambiguous 
(i.  e,  double  meaning)  words  even  on  highest  minds.  The  whole  dis- 
pute between  Schelling  and  Esohenmeyer  arises  oat  of  this,  that 
what  Esohenmeyer  asserts  of  Faith  (the  fealty  of  the  partial  faculty, 
even  of  Reason  itself,  as  merely  speculative,  to  the  focal  energy,  *.  «• 
Reason  +  Will  +  Understanding  =  Sphit)  Schelling  understands  of 
Belief,  *.  e.  the  substitution  of  the  Will  +  Lnaj^tion  +  Sensibility 
for  the  Reason.— S.  T.  0. 

Philosophy  and  Seligion,  pp.  21-2. 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself  the  truth,  which  Schelling  here  Unit  in. 
and  after,  like  the  moon  in  the  scud  and  doudage  of  a  breezy  Novem- 
ber night^  is  more  intelligibly  and  adequately  presented  in  my  sdieme 
or  Tetraxy. 

1.  Absolute  Frothosis. 

WILL  absolutely  and  essentially  causative  of  Reality.  *  Therefore 

2.  Absolute  Thesis 

of  its  own  reaUty.    Mens-Fater.    But  the  absolute  Will  self-realiMd 
IB  still  absolutely  creative  of  Reality.    It  has  all  Reali^  in  itself;  hut 
it  must  likewise  have  all  Reality  in  another.    That  is,  all  eternal  relar 
tions  are  induded  in  all  ReaUty,  and  here  there  can  be  no  difference 
but  of  relation,  but  this  must  be  a  real  relation. 
8.  Absolute  Antithesis. 
But  the  absolute  of  Mens  is  Idea,  absohUa  admqwUa,  Deus  Fihoa- 
But  where  Alterity  exists  without  difference  of  Attribute,  the 
Father  beholdeth  himself  in  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  the  Son  ao- 
knowledgeth  the  Father  in  himself,  an  Act  of  absolute  Unity  is  g»^*°» 
proceeding  from  the  Father  into  the  Son,  from  the  Son  into  the 
Father — vrepixi^crtc,  processio  interdrcularis. 

•4.  Absolute  Synthesis,  Love,  Deus  Spiritus. 
From  the  beginning  I  avoid  the  false  opposition  of  Real  and  Id^ 
which  embarrasses  Schelling.    Idea  with  me  is  oontra-distiDgiu^^ 
only  from  conception,  notion,  construction,  impreauoo,  sensation*-' 
8.  T.  0. 

The  JahrMcher  der  Medicvn  ale  Wiesensehqft  and  the  Zeiteekfift^ 
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SpeXmlatke  Physih^  edited  by  Sohelling,  contain  writings  by  a  disci- 
ple of  his,  Dr.  Steffens.  On  pp.  21-2  of  a  Review  by  Steffens  of  the 
later  natnral-pbilosophical  writings  of  the  Editor  in  the  latter,  Mr. 
Coleridge  says : 

The  clear-headed  perspicuons  Steffens,  whom  I  love  and  honor  with 
heart  and  head,  could  not  bnt  feel  the  obscurity  and  limping  of  Schel- 
ling's  theory  of  warmth,  or  the  ground- work  at  least  of  the  promised 
theory,  as  given  in  his  Einleitung :  and  nothing  but  his  reverential  sense 
of  Bchelling^s  genius,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  influenced  him  to 
adopt  so  implicitly  his  great  master's  dynamico-atomistic  assumption 
of  Simple  Actions.  As  to  Warmth,  far  more  beautiful  is  Steffen's 
own  doctrine,  who  regards  it  as  the  Indifference  between  Light  and 
Gravity.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  lower  form  of  Light  and  Warmth, 
in  which  they  stand  in  antagonism.  Why  not  thus  ?  Let  the  highest 
product  of  Light  (N.6.  not  as  the  universal  Antithesis  to  Gravity,  in- 
cluding the  power  of  sound,  &c.,  but)  as  Lux  phomomenon  or  Light 
commonly  so  called,  be  the  outward  pole  or  correspondent  Excitant 
of  Organization.  A  lower  will  be  a  chemical,  or  chemico-mechanical 
stuff,  embodying  the  chemical  powers  of  contraction,  as  Oxygen, — 
while  the  Warmth  will  appear  as  the  dilation  in  Hydrogen,  the  sub- 
stance or  magnetic  product  with  which  the  one  is  combined  and  made 
latent  being  the  metal  y,  the  stuff  representative  of  —  Magnetism,  and 
the  other  the  metal  cr,  the  stuff  representative  of + Magnetism,  not 
improbably  Nitrogen  itself.    The  order  would  be  thus : 

Lua  phenomenon.  Oaloric. 

—  Electricity.  +  Electricity. 

Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

Functions.  Fnnclaons. 

1.  Distinction.  1.  Diffusion. 

2.  Oontraction.  2.  Dilation. 

8.  Fixation.*  8.  Vis  fiuidifica.t 

*  i.e.  When  it  acts  on  a  Fluid, — for  a  Fluid  is  that  which  has  no 
distinguishable  parts :  the  oxygen  acts  therefore  on  the  whole  as  at 
all  and  one.  But  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  acts  on  a  Solid  (=r«0- 
tiu8^  Ki^d)  it  exerts  the  same  fixive  power  by  causing  a  retraction  of 
each  i^article  in  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  and  thus  produces  the  phce- 
nomenon  of  pulverization  or  multeity,  and  the  quality  of  positive 
hardness.  The  power  exei*ted  is  the  same  in  both,  and  differenced 
only  by  the  subjects. 

t  Hydrogen.  FluidMmfiuidisHm/um  aereum  quidem  propter  leoitO" 
ijitt  relatwam,  hand  wro  aer.    An  Air. 
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/a&rj^tt^^  der  Med.  Dritt.  Baxtd,  sweyt  Heft.  UOer  die  Yegeia^ 
Hon  von  H.  Steflfens.    P.  197. 

Thon  adkest  how  we  presume  to  say  any  thing  abont  vegetation, 
without  having  spoken  on  the  nature  of  light.  Hast  tihon  seen  it»  or 
is  it  not  seeing  itself?    Steff.  TransL 

There  is  a  quackery  in  passages  like  these,  very  unpleasant  to  my 
feelings.  This  fierdpaaic  etc  dX?^  yhoQ  without  notice  I  Dufrdgst : — 
What  do  I  ask?— or  concerning  what?  Light  as  an  object — that 
somewhat,  in  the  absence  of  which  vegetables  llanch,  &c.  And 
Steffens  answers  me  as  if  we  had  been  conversing  of  subjectite  Light 
— and  asks  me,  is  it  not  the  same  as  Light!  Is  not  its  es^e  in  the 
md&re  f  I  see  a  herring, — I  see  milk, — ^I  slice  the  fresh  herring  length- 
ways, and  suspend  the  slips  in  a  dear  phial  of  milk, — all  this  is  seeing. 
But  in  an  hour  or  two  I  see  the  phial  shining,  I  see  a  luminous  appa- 
rition, and,  if  I  darken  the  room,  I  can  see  other  things  by  it  within 
the  sphere  of  a  foot  Now  it  is  thu^  we  were  talking  of:  and  what 
sense  is  there  in  saying :  lit  es  nieht  das  Sehen  aelbst  f — S.  T.  0. 

At  the  end  of  some  remarks  on  a  treatise  by  Franz  Baader  Ut^ 
Starres  und  FHessendes^  immediately  following  that  of  Steffens  on 
Vegetation,  Mr.  Ooleridge  says  : 

The  word  matter,  materia^  ^A?,  is  among  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
fixed in  the  whole  nomenclature  of  metaphysios,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  knot  must  be  cut,  t.  e,  a  fixed  meaning  must  be  arbitrarily  im- 
posed on  the  word,  as  I  have  done  in  defining. 

Matter  as  mere  fdderi  X  (opposed  to)  spirit  as  quod  agit  et  non  ap- 
parety  the  synthesis  being  body.  At  aU  events  I  would  have  prefer- 
red the  terms  Quantity  and  Quality ;  thus : 

Materia +SpirituB=^  Corpus.  Ergo  Materia  ^t  in  oarpare:  epiritue 
agit  per  Corpus.  Matter  and  Spirit  are  Body:  then  Spirit  (2)  re- 
emerges  in  moments,  as  a  property  or  function  of  Body,  but  in  omni 
tempore  and  as  the  whole  per  totalitatem  immamentem — ^it  is  Quality — 
SpiritutpotenUdlis.  Again  Materia  ens  in  corpore = Quantity.--^.  T.  O. 


NoTB  A.  A.  p.  163. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  epigram  was  suggested  by  one  in  a 
book  called  Terrm-FiUus^  or  The  Secret  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  London,  1726.  I  give  the  older  epigram,  though  I  think  its 
paternal  relationship  to  the  later  one  by  no  means  clear  on  internal 
evidence,  and  know  not  that  my  father  ever  saw  the  volume  which 
contains  it. 

VpontomeveraetofFaikM'  WUHam, 

**  Thj  reneB  are  immortal^  O I  my  (Hend, 
For  lio  vbo  reads  them,  rmds  them  to  iia  <«£*' 

No.  xrd.  Kit.  I,  p.  llii 
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KoTB  A.  B.  p.  186. 

Prefixed  to  the  works  of  Cowley  is  an  Acoount  of  his  life  and 
Writiags  by  T.  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Coleridge 
alludes  to  his  suppression  of  Cowley^s  letters,  on  which  subject  Sprat 
says :  ^^  The  truUi  is,  the  letters  that  pass  between  particular  friends, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  can  scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see 
the  light  They  should  not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments,  or  tedious 
polities,  or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fancies,  but  they  should 
have  a  native  clearness  and  shortness,  a  domestical  plainness,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  fiamiliarity,  which  can  only  affect  the  humor  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  intended.  The  very  same  passages,  which  make 
writings  of  this  nature  delightful  amongst  friends,  will  lose  all  manner 
of  taste,  when  they  come  to  be  read  by  those  that  are  indifferent.  In 
such  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  appear  undressed :  and  in  that 
negligent  habit,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets." 

There  are  many  very  delightful  domestic  letters,  which  are  quite 
unfit  for  publication ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  letters  fit  for  the 
public  eye  have  been  written  to  friends ;  as  those  of  Cowper.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  men  of  genius,  especially  if  their  intellec- 
tual powers  have  been  cultivated,  are  apt  to  rise  above  mere  home- 
wit  and  wisdom  even  when  they  are  speaking  of  home-matters ;  they 
seldom  treat  details  and  particulars  merely  as  such,  but  quickly  bring 
them  into  the  light  of  principles  and  general  truths,  and  even  in  their 
chamber  are  fit  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets, — ^nay,  fitter  sometimes 
than  if  they  had  dressed  themselves  for  a  public  entertainment.  Few 
will  agree  with  Sprat  that  "  nothing  of  this  nature  should  be  pub- 
lished," though  care  should  be  taken  to  publish  nothing  which"  really 
answers  to  his  description  in  suiting  only  "the  humor  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended."  "  Fulsome  compliments  and  tedious  polities" 
are  fit  neither  for  private  nor  public  perusal. — S.  C. 

Note  A.  o.  p.  187. 

The  illustration  of  St.  Nepomuc  occurs  in  Richter^s  Bhtmenrlihieht 
trnd^Domen-SMickB  (Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces)  chap.  v.  The 
author  says,  "  Since  the  tasters"  (critics  or  reviewers),  *^  seldom  write 
books  themselves,  they  have  the  more  leisure  for  looking  over  and 
valuing  those  of  others ;  occasionally  indeed  they  write  bad  ones,  and 
therefore  know  immediately  the  look  of  a  bad  book  when  one  comes 
In  their  way."  (Noel's  Transl.  p.  186.)  They  know  the  looJs  of  it 
certainly ;  they  recognize  in  it  the  old  familiar  features,  and  conceive 
an  affection  for  it  at  first  sight.  But  they  are  far  from  knowing  or 
dedaring  it  to  be  b(td.    The  same  delusion  that  led  them  to  write  bad 
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books  nnder  tlie  impression  that  tbey  were  writing  good  ones,  attends 
them  when  they  enter  upon  the  office  of  critic,  and  then  they  mis- 
take bad  for  good  and  good  for  bad ;  but  doubtless  the  remembrance 
that  they  themselves  haTO  been  condemned  as  writers  makes  them 
eager  to  find  writers  whom  they  may  condemn  in  their  turn ;  aa  toys 
at  scliool,  though  they  can  not  retaliate  upon  their  tormentors,  yet 
feel  it  a  compensation  to  inflict  upon  others  what  has  been  inflicted 
on  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Oarlyle  says,  *^  all  flesh,  and  reviewer-flesh  too, 
is  fallible  and  pardonable ;"  and  they  who  have  suffered  from  re- 
viewers, though  their  depositions  may  be  heard  in  evidence,  aro  not 
to  pronounce  the  final  Judgment  on  their  merits  and  demerits. — S.  O. 


Note  A.  d.  p.  218. 

Since  this  was  printed,  being  assured  by  a  Mend  that  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  author's  note  at  p.  218,  is  told  in  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
l^rmons,  I  sought  again  and  found  it  in  Sermon  xii.  of  the  Twenty- 
seven  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  entitled  The  Mercy  of  the  Divine 
Judgments;  or,  God's  method  in  curing  sinners.  But  either  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  added  to  the  passage  given  by  him  as  a  quotation,  as 
well  as  slightly  altered  it,  or  he  must  have  found  the  story  with  a 
different  comment  in  some'  other  place.  The  words  of  Taylor  are 
these :  *^  St.  Lewis  the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Ohartres,  on 
an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantas- 
tic, and  melancholic,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 
He  asked  what  those  symbols  meant.  She  answered,  My  purpose  is 
with  fire  to  burn  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  hell^  that  men  may  serve  Gk)d  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God."  He  then  proceeds,  "  But  this 
woman  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  &c. — S.  0. 


NoTB  A.  p.  222. 

After  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  this 
volume  were  printed,  I  met  with  the  following  remarks  in  The  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  a  new  publication  by  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  Advocate.  The  author  quotes  the  passage  in  the  B.  L. 
concerning  Hume's  probable  obligations  to  Aquinas, — ^then  Sir  J.  M.'s 
explanation,  which  disposes  of  the  external  evidence  undoubtedly : 
then  proceeds  to  say : 

^^  With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  passage  of  Aquinas 
particularly  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  below,*  refers  to  memory, 

•  M  Qoondoque  reminiacltnr  aliqnis  Inelplens  ab  allqva  ra,  eajiu  memontur,  a  qua 
procedlt  ad  allam  tripUel  rattooe.   Qaandoqaa  quidom  ratiooe  almUitadinla,  atont  qnando 
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not  imagination,  to  the  recall  of  images  in  the  relation  to  each  other 
in  which  they  have  once  had  a  place  in  the  mind,  not  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  associations,  or  aggregates  of  ideas  there ;  nor  will  it' 
hring  the  theories  to  an  identity,  that,  according  to  Hnme^s  doctrine, 
nothing  can  he  recalled  in  the  mind  nnless  its  elements  have  already 
heen  deposited  there  in  the  form  of  ideas,  hecanse  the  observations 
of  Aqninas  apply  altogether  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." 

!N'either  Maasz  nor  Coleridge  coald  have  been  unaware,  that  both 
text  and  commentary  relate  to  Memory  and  Recollection.  But  what 
is  Memory  ?  Stewart,  so  distinguished  for  psychological  analysis,  teUs 
ns,  that  the  word  ^'  always  expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  the 
knowledge  we  acquire."*  Locke  says,  "  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas 
in  the  repository  of  the  Memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has 
had  them  before.^t  • 

Memory,  then,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  faculty  of  preserving 
and  recalling  mental  representations,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  before :  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  obviously  a  mode  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  in  general  ^^  the 
faculty  of  representing  an  object  without  the  presence  of  it  in  the 
intuiUon ;"  although  likcT^ise  a  modification  of  the  Judgment,  inas- 
much as  it  judges  of  present  thoughts  and  images  that  they  are  the 
same  as  past  ones.  Maasz  observes  indeed  that,  strictly  taken.  Mem- 
ory is  simply  the  power  of  perceiving  this  identity  of  present  with 
past  representations,  which  Hobbes  calls  a  "  mixt  sense,  but  internal ;" 
but  that,  since  this  presupposes  the  recalling  of  former  ones,  and  we 
may  add,  the  retaining  them  to  be  recalled,  the  common  use  of  speech 
mc^es  a  ^id  pro  quo  and  ascribes  the  latter  also  to  Memory .{ 
Now  it  is  certainly  the  broad  popular  sense  of  Memory  which  Aris- 
totle and  Aquinas  treat  of;  in  which  sense  it  belongs  in  part  to  Ima- 
gination ;  and  surely  the  principle  whereby  we  recall  ideas  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  certain  order  is  the  same  as  the  general  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  though  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  say  this 
because  his  object  did  not  require  it.  '^  The  observations  of  Aquinas 
apply  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." — True — but  do  they 

allquis  memoratur  de  Socrate,  et  per  hoc  oecarrit  et  Plato,  qui  est  aimilis  el  In  saplen- 
Ua ;  quandoque  vero  ratione  contrarietatis,  sicut  si  aliquis  memorotnr  Hectorifl,  et  per 
boc  ooGurrlt  el  Achillea.  Quandoque  vero  ratione  propinqnltati«  cc^uBcumqne,  slcut 
cum  allquis  memor  est  patris,  et  per  hoc  occurrit  el  Alius.  Et  eadem  ratio  est  de 
qnacnmque  alia  propinqultatOt  vel  sodetatts,  vel  loci,Tel  temporls^et  propter  hoc  fit 
reminiacentia,  quia  motus  horum  ae  invicem  consequuntur.^— Commentary  iMtic  «.  lb 
p,  26.  Antv,  Edit,  1613. 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  vi.  s.  1,  p.  306, 

t  Hum.  Understand,  b.  11,  cap.  x.  s.  3. 

%  Venueh  der  EinbOduntT'ln^t^  PP- 1<^17. 
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not  at  the  name  dme  show  how  the  objeotB  came  to  be  aggregated! 
OauM  auUm  reminiacendi.  Bays  Aquinas,  est  ^rdo  motuum  qui  «Kn- 
quuntur  in  anima  ez  prima  impretmne  efua^  quod  primo  apprtkendir 
mm*  The  process  of  recoUection  depend?  on  the  order  of  the  mo- 
tioos  left  in  the  mind  from  the  first  impression ;  and  Aqninas,  »fter 
Aristotle,  states  the  law  of  that  order,  tbongh  only,  as  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh observes,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  reooUection.  The  objecto 
are  strong  together,  like  beads,  upon  the  string  of  propinquity  or  re- 
lationship ;  in  reminiscence  we  lay  hold  of  the  string,  and  follow  it 
with  the  hand,  till  we  arrive  at  the  particular  bead  which  we  wish  to 
bring  dose  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Bnrton  says  that  ^^  the  scope  of  Aqnlnas^s 
remarks  has  more  reference  to  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory  thao 
to  association."  But  since  artificial  memory  depends  wholly  upon 
association,  and  association  itself  also  depends  on  memory-^for  we 
could  not  connect  any  one  mental  presentation  with  another  if  we 
could  not  pretene  those  we  have  once  had  and  distingnish  them  from 
si^ii  as  are  immediately  present) — ^Aquinas  could  not  well  refer  to  the 
principles  of  the  one  without  indicating  the  law  of  the  other.  Mem- 
ory comes  into  act  only  in  conjunction  with  other  powers  of  the 
mind ;  its  relation  to  phantasy  or  imagination  is  implied  by  Hobbes 
in  his  Human  Nature,  chap.  iii.  and  it  is  plainly  stated  by  Aristotle 
De  Memoria^  cap.  i.  Ti  fihf  oiJv  iori  fjtvrifaj  Kot  t6  ftpffftoveveiv  elp^oi, 
bri  ^vToafiaToc,  ^  eUovog  ofi  ^avTcuTfia,  i^tc.  **  What  then  memory 
and  to  remember  is,  hath  been  said,  namely,  that  it  is  the  Iiabit  of 
the  phantasm,  as  the  image  of  that  which  the  phantasm  represents : 
that  is,  says  Aquinas,  a  certain  habitual  conservation  of  the  phan- 
tasm, not  indeed  according  to  itself,  for  that  belongs  to  the  imagi- 
native virtue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  phantasm  is  the  image  alicujia 
pritu  smaati,  of  something  previously  perceived  by  sense.  In  this  first 
chapter  Aristotle  shows  that  Memory  has  its  seat  in  the  same  power 
of  the  soul  as  phantasy.  T/voc  fttv  o6v  tuv  r^f  rffv^vc  *<"''*'  ^  ''*^' 
t^epdv,  6tl  ohwep  Koi  if  ^aifToaia,  It  is  true  that  Memory  is  concernea 
with  intellectual  representations  as  well  as  sensible  ones,  and  there- 
fore, as  Maasz  observes,  does  not  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  bat 
neither  does  association  of  ideas  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  sU  onr 
"  ideas  of  reflection"  are  associable  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  of  sensation,  though  the  former  are  not  ma^^ 
Idr,  Coleridge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  connection  be- 
tween memory  and  other  cognitive  powers  of  the  soul  when  be 
passed  at  once,  at  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  fi-om  "  Association  of  Ideas 
to  "  Acts  of  Memory." 

Insisting  upon  the  merits  of  Hume's  classification,  Mr.  Burton  oo- 
^rves,  that  it  embodies  cause  and  effect  but  not  contrariety;  th» 

•  Oommentuy,  LccU9  t.  a.  p.  96. 
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of  AquinaB  contrariety*  bat  not  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  ^^  in  a  di- 
yiflion  into  tliree  elements  this  discrepancy  is  material."  Hume  re- 
fined upon  the  older  dassifioation  no  doubt ;  he  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  canse  and  effect,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his  most  re- 
markable essay ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  division  into  three  ele- 
ments is  so  very  material.  Nearness  in  time  and  nearness  in  space, 
though  they  may  form  one  clause  of  a  sentence,  are  different  kinds 
of  nearness,  and  on  the  othe%hand  cause  and  effect  must  in  part  be 
subordinated  to  them  when  viewed  iu  reference  to  association ; — ^like^ 
ness  and  contrast  are  not  quite  reducible  to  one  principle,  if  the  last 
may  ^^  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  eauiatvm  and  TetemblanceJ*^  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  does,  that  there  are  ftee 
occasioning  causes  of  recollections,  or  five  sorts  of  connections  of 
ideas  more  or  lees  distinguished  from  each  other,  all  containing  the 
idea  of  nearness,!  but  each,  I  should  suppose,  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  association,  in  its  own  individual  right. 

Mr.  Burton's  assumption  that  ^*  Coleridge  failed  to  keep  in  view,  in 
his  zeal  to  discover  some  curious  thing,  &c.  that  the  classification  is 
not  that  of  Aquinas,  but  of  Aristode,"  is  puzzling.  Mr.  Coleridge^s 
aim  all  along  is  to  show  the  classification  to  have  been  originally 
Aristotle's,  and  Aristotle's  commentator  is  only  called  into  court  by 
him  to  depose  on  this  point.  Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
bad  no  other  object,  than  to  detect  Hume  or  any  one  else  in  plagiar 
)em,  are  judging  him  not  by  himself  but  by  others  very  unlike  him. 

NoTB  B.  p.  225. 

The  elder  Keimarus,  Hermann  Samuel,  was  a  learned  philologer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  several  works,  but  best  known 
by  his  writings  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  since  his  death  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  famous  "Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,  published 
by  Lessing  in  1774  and  1777,  his  authorship  of  which  was  in  the  end 
put  beyond  doubt. 

*  Bjf  contrariety  Aquioas  does  not  seem  to  have  meant  contrast  in  being  and  cbar> 
acter,  but  opposition  or  antagonism  in  position,  at  least  in  bis  first  mention  of  it.  His 
example  or  AcbiUea  and  Hector  shows  this,  for  they  were  signal  adTenariee,  but  not 
directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  qualities  of  mind  or  body.  Aristotle^  eKpression 
ivavrtov  might  signify  any  opposednoss;  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  (e,  p.  88) 
Aqnlnas  explains  contrariety  as  contrast,  when  he  is  concerned  with  Aristotle's  own 
lllDstnitlon  of  proceeding  fVom  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  to  Autumn,  a  dry  season. 

t  Speaking  of  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says:  ^He  falls  into  another  and 
more  unaccountable  error,  in  representing  his  own  reduction  of  Mr.  Hume's  principles 
of  association  (rcssemblance,  contrariety,  causation,  contiguity  in  time  or  place)  to  the 
one  principle  of  oontigitity,  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  by  which  his  theory  is  distinguished 
flom  *^the  anlversal  opinion  of  philosophers."  Nothing  but  too  exclusive  a  oonsideni* 
lion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school  could  have  led  him  to  speak  thus  of  whaft 
was  hinted  by  Aristotle,  distincUy  laid  down  by  Hobbes,  and  Ailly  unfolded  both  by  Hart- 
1^  and  Condinac'*— Ethtcal  PhUoaophy,  p.  164. 
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His  son,  Job.  Alb.  Heinricb,  was  bom  at  Hambnrg  in  1729,  attained 
to  eminence  as  a  physician  in  bis  native  city,  became  Professor  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  at  the  Gymnasium  in  1796,  died  at  Ranzan  in  1814. 
Archdeacon  Hare  believes  him  to  have  been  "  a  rationalizing  moralist 
of  the  same  class  as  Franklin,  one  of  those  who  imagined  that  the 
world  might  be  regenerated  by  philosophy ;"  and  mentions  that  his 
writings  were  cliieliy  on  electricity,  conductors,  &c.,  which  led  him 
into  a  kind  of  controversy  with  KanL  ^5,  A.  H.  Reimarus,  though  of 
his  Father^s  mind  in  regard  to  revelation,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  higher  order  of  those  who  profess  to  hold  what  is  commonly 
called  (by  a  misnomer  as  llir.  Coleridge  has  affirmed)  natural  reli- 
gion. He  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  not  as  a 
mere  abstraction — which  he  insisted  that  on  Spinoza^s  system  He  is 
made  to  appear,  however  the  author  of  that  system  may  have  pro- 
tested against  such  a  consequence — but  as  the  living  Grod,  the  souroe 
of  all  being,  from  our  relations  to  whom,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration  naturally  arise,  but  whose  nature  and  ways  are  not  properly 
apprehensible  by  us — in  whom  to  hnow^  to  toiZZ,  and  to  work  are  ans 
tiling.  His  language  on  this  subject  is  very  similar  to  that  used  after- 
wards by  Fichte  in  his  Beatimmung  des  Menschen,  But  Reimarus  de- 
clared that  the  proof  of  all  which  men  ought  to  know  and  believe  for 
their  souPs  good  in  religion  can  never  bo  derived  from  appearances, 
occurrences,  tradition,  history,  or  sayings  of  Fathers,  nor  through  in- 
ward illumination  or  feeling  or  immediate  inspiration,  but — ^mistaken 
man  I — certainly  through  development,  comparison  and  examination 
of  the  complex  and  connection  of  truths,  or  by  the  labor  of  the  under- 
standing set  forth  in  due  order  through  the  connection  of  thought. 
These  views  he  unfolds  in  a  treatise  Ueber  die  Orunde  der  mensehli- 
chert  Erkenntniss  und  der  naturlichen  Religion^  and  I  suppose  it  is  to 
a  brief  passing  refutation  of  materialism,  given  in  sections  d-7,  at  the 
beginniug  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume. — S.  C. 

Note  D.  p.  801. 

^^  About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  during  tiie 
lifetime  of  Odin,  Ulphilas,  an  Arian  of  Moesia,  undertook  the  oouTer- 
sion  of  the  Goths.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  many  portions  of 
Scripture  into  the  MoBso-gotliic  kmguage  {9ee  Miehaelia's  Jntroduetion 
to  the  New  Testament,  §  82-87),  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Dacia,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  Sacred  Books.  So  many  Dacians  had  served  in  the 
army  at  Constantinople,  or  had  visited  that  city  from  motives  of  com- 
merce or  curiosity,  that  the  foundation  of  Christian  places  of  worship 
among  them  had  become  a  public  wish.    Ulphilas  obtained  from  tha 
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Emperor  Yalens,  at  Oonstantinople,  the  requisite  patronage,  and  was 
honored  with  a  sort  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  Churches  which 
he  had  founded,  and  the  tribes  which  he  had  undertaken  to  instruct ; 
and  he  deserved  by  his  virtues  the  confidence  and  allegiance  of  his 
extensive  flock. 

^^  Of  his  translations  from  Scripture,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  preserved,  which  was  edited  at  Oxford  in  1750,  by  Lyo. 
and  in  divers  cities  of  the  Continent  by  Junius,  by  Ihre,  and  lately  bj 
Zahn,  at  Weissenfels,  1805.  «This  version  disputes  with  the  poems  of 
Odin  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  monument  of  German  literature.' 
From  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.  Vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Note  E.  p.  308. 

Otfride  or  Ottfride  was  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Weissemburg  in  Lower 
Alsace.  Taylor,  in  the  Historic  Survey,  says  that  he  studied  at 
Fulda,  and  wrote  before  the  year  876 ;  that  his  rhymed  Pater  Noster, 
rhymed  Eucharistio  Hymn,  metrical  version  of  various  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  rhyraeless  poem  on  the  Nativity  are  to  be  found  in 
Hickes.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the 
German  language,  or  rather  completed  that  which  Charlemagne  had 
begun. — S.  0. 

Note  F.  p.  808. 

Hans  Sachs,  whose  proper  name  was  Loutzdorffer,  was  born  at 
Numberg  in  1494,  became  a  Protestant,  edited  his  poems  in  1658,  and 
died  in  1576.  In  early  youth  he  wandered  from  city  to  city,  joining 
the  Meisteraanger^  wh<5  composed  godly  poems  and  hymns,  and  sang 
them  in  the  Churches,  wherever  he  went.  He  has  been  described  as 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  who  withdrew  others  from  the  ways  of  vice  to 
good  and  holy  living.  Taylor  says  that  his  poems  filled  three 
folio  volumes,  that  they  were  received  with  noisy  approbation,  be- 
cause they  had  a  very  popular  turn  and  favored  the  new  doctrine ; 
and  compares  the  author  to  one  Pierce  the  Plowman,  who,  in  like 
manner,  by  his  satirical  verses,  lent  an  efficacious  assistance  to 
Wickliffe. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  edited  by  Biisohing  at 
Niirnberg,  1816,  contains  Tragedies,  Plays,  Farces,  Dialogues,  Son- 
nets, Fables,  Merry  Tales,  and  Dr -cileries,  the  stylo  of  which  is  simple 
in  thought  and  expression,  but  easy  and  flowing;  the  metre  short  and 
ballad-like,  generally  the  height  or  nine  syllale  iambic  with  rhyme. 
A  tragic  drama  on  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  his  Expulsion 
from  Pai'adise,  is  placed  first  in  the  collection.    This  first  volume 
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(erst  Bueh.)  contains  the  grotesque  Play  on  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
which  Mr.  0.  describes  in  theLectnres  onShakspeare,  IV.  p.  288;  trans 
lated  by  Sachs  from  the  Latin  of  Melancthon.  It  is  at  p.  143.  The  first 
and  last  parts  of  this  piece  are  not  very  congruous  with  each  other. 
In  the  last  act  we  have  the  awful  adult  Gain  of  the  Old  Testament; 
in  the  earlier  ones,  a  naughty  good-for-nothing  boy,  who  mns  away 
from  his  tasks  to  fight  with  dirty  rough  lads  in  the  street,  and  longs 
to  give  that  mammy-child,  Abel,  a  good  knock  on  the  head.  The 
dialogues  between  this  sweet  youth  and  his  brother  and  parents,  when 
he  refoses  to  come  and  be  washed  and  made  smart  to  appear  before 
the  heavenly  Examiners  the  next  day,  are  amusingly  natural,  and 
show  that  Melancthon  did  not  always  abide  in  his  study  or  the  assem- 
blies of  the  learned,  but  was  acquainted  with  sin  in  its  every  day  ju- 
venile forms.  This  drama,  which  is  entitled  The  unlike  Children  of 
Eve,  and  how  God  spake  to  them,  is  the  prince  of  all  naughty  and 
good  child  stories :  and  if  these  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fruitr 
of  the  Reformation,  they  are  not  among  its  best.  But  the  tendency  to 
bring  the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  into  connection  with  serious  and 
sacred  subjects  has  been  called  "  the  disease  of  the  age,^'  and  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Reforming  party.  Archdeacon  Hare  thinks 
that  the  poem  entitled — ^The  Devil  seeks  him  an  abode  upon  earth 
(Zweit.  Bueh.  p.  52),  may  have  suggested  the  general  plan  of  the 
DeviPs  Walk.  It  describes  the  Devil  roaming  about  upon  earth  and 
observing  the  various  ways  of  wickedness  therein ;  but  the  details  of 
the  two  poems  are  perfectly  different.  The  drift  of  the  older  piece 
was  puritanical ;  to  warn  youth  against  the  ungodliness  of  the  dance. 
The  most  marked  piece  of  Hans  Sachs  about  the  Reformation  is  that 
called  The  Wittemberg  l^\ght\ngfi\e  {dUWittemhergiscV  IfacMigall), 
which  describes  the  mummeries  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  persecution  undergone  by 
his  followers.  This  is  a  longish  piece,  consisting  of  701  lines.  In  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  O.  says  in  Section  2,  I  have  learned  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  there  is  a  hymn  by  Hans  Sachs, 
but  one  that  does  not  at  all  answer  to  Mr.  C.'s  description — ^that  he 
could  not  indeed  hare  known  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  thinking  of  Luther's  own  Hymn  of  the  Reformation ;  that  he 
was  also  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  Morning  Star  (cUr  Margenstem)^ 
to  the  Numberg  poet.  Both  these  devotional  poems  are  contained 
in  his  Excellency's  Andachtbuch  (Hymn  and  Prayer  Book),  the  first 
at  p.  268,  the  second  at  p.  208,  with  the  name  of  the  autiior,  Phil 
Nicolai.— S.  0. 

NoTB  G.  p.  804. 

"  Martin  Opitz  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1595,  and  wrote  Latin  and 
German  poems ;  which  last  are  remarkable  for  a  terseness  hitherto 
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onlniown.  Suspected  of  Socinianism,  he  was  protected  by  Bethlem 
Gabor,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  made  him  rector  of  a  free  school 
at  Weissenbnrg.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1628 ;  and 
have  since  frequently  been  re-edited.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever 
in  1689." 

The  reputation  of  Opitz,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  merits,  as  it  reposed 
rather  on  polish  of  diction  than  on  strength  of  thought;  his  style 
however  found  many  imitators."    Historic  Survey,  i.  172, 178.* 

J.  G.  Eichhorn's  Oesehiehte  der  LiteraUtr,  after  stating  that  Wekhr- 
lin  and  Opitz  arose,  the  one  in  1618,  in  the  South,  the  other  in  1620, 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  that  both  took  very  much  the  same  course 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a  better  taste  and  style  in  pofetry,  both 
sought  to  ennoble  and  dignify  the  romantic  material,  by  models  se- 
lected from  the  ancients  and  the  Italians,  but  that  Wekhrlin  with  his 
inferior  power  and  cultivation  remained  without  imitators,  proceeds 
to  say :  *^  Opitz  on  the  contrary  founded  a  poetical  school  in  Silesia, 
which  maintained  and  propagated  the  good  taste  he  had  awakened 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a  model  as  Opitz  deserved  suc- 
cess. From  how  many  irregular  excrescences  has  he  not  cleared  the 
German  tongue!  with  how  many  new  words,  expressions,  and  appli- 
cations, has  he  enriched  it !  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  with 
a  very  pure  taste  of  the  old  German  poets  and  later  writers  of  bal- 
lads, through  whom  he  obtained,  as  by  inheritance,  the  romantic  ma- 
terials which  he  improved;  along  with  these  German  sources  he 
studied  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  fathers  of  a  sound  taste,  and 
the  works  of  the  genius  of  our  western  and  southern  neighbors,  es- 
pecially the  Italians.  From  the  last  he  borrowed  the  sonnet,  and  the 
melo-drama;  the  ancients  he  imitated  in  didactic  and  lyric  poetry; 
successful  in  the  former  but  far  from  happy  in  the  latter,  when  ho 
sought  to  rise  above  the  light  song;  for  the  loftier  ode,  either  as  re- 
gards its  matter  or  spirit,  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception." 
translation.     (  Vierter  Band.  ii.  Abth.  pp.  7'W,  771.)— S.  0. 

Note  H.  p.  804. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  writers  here  mentioned  are  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  Christian  Furchte- 
gott  Gellert  was  born  July  4, 1715,  at  Haynichen  in  Saxony,  where 
his  father,  who  had  twelve  other  children,  was  Pastor.  He  died, 
Dec.  5,  1769,  longing  for  his  release;  for,  like  our  own  delightful 
Oowper,  while  he  produced  strains  apt  to  inspire  genial  feelings  in 
others,  mirth  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  even  in  hearts  no  longer  young 
and  gladsome  for  a  while  to  renew 

Vemal  dellffht  and  Joy  able  to  dHve 
All  aadnaas  but  deapidr, 
VOL.  in.  2  H 
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he  was  himself  saddened  by  miserable  hypochondria,  which,  aflor 
shadowing  his  early  life  with  passing  clonds,  at  length,  instead  of 
dispersLDg  itself,  gathered  round  him  and  darkened  his  whole  sky. 
In  1758,  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leipzig,  and 
was  very  pepniar  as  a  Lecturer.  In  1746  he  collected  his  Fables  in 
Yerse,  which  had  ^^  astonishing  success ;  and  form,  perhaps,  the  first 
native  poetic  work  of  the  modem  Germans,  which  became  decidedly 
and  nationally  popular.^'  The  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  appeared  but  a  few  months  before  his  decease. 

Friedric  Ctottlieb  Klopstock  was  born  in  the  Abbey  at  Quedlinbnrg 
July  2, 1724;  was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  of  the  domain,  and 
eldest  of  ten  children.  He  died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  *with  great 
solemnity  oi^  the  22d  of  March.  The  Danish  Minister  Bernstorff, 
struck  with  his  poetical  talents,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  his  support,  while 
he  completed  his  great  work  The  Messiah,  the  first  three  cantos  of 
which,  already  published,  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  Grermany. 
The  Danish  capital  was  his  home  till  1771.  In  1798  he  began  to 
superintend  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  which  contain  his  poetry,  consisting  of  Odes,  Epigrams, 
Dramas,  and  The  Messiah  (with  which  vol.  iii.  commences),  an  Epic 
Poem  of  twenty  books  in  Hexameter  verse.  "Mr,  Coleridge  comparer 
it  with  Paradise  Lost  in  Lectures  on  Shak8peare,IV.  p.  302.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Taylor,  Elopstock  was  far  from  rivalling  ItOiton  in  the 
**  habitual  demeanor"  becoming  a  great  sacred  poet; — set  no  such  ex- 
ample of  Christian  strictness,  even  after  gaining  fame  by  The  Messiah, 
as  that  sublimest  of  Puritans,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  protested  against  profaning  ^^  the  awful  name  of  J^Iilton,  by 
associating  it  with  the  epKhet  Puritan^  Yet  he  would  not  have 
wholly  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  writer,  now 
amongst  us,  who  oaUs  ^Hhis  Puritanism  of  ours," — that  is,  the  thing 
itself,  in  its  pure  rather  than  puritanical  form, — "  among  the  noblest 
Heroisms  that  ever  transacted  itself  on  this  earth." 

Charles  William  Ramler  was  bom  in  1725  at  Colberg  in  Pomerania, 
of  needy  parents,  and  received  his  ea*  ly  education  at  the  orphan  school 
of  Stettin.  He  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Fine  Literature  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  cadets,  which  office  and  his  various  literary  exer- 
tions maintained  him  comfortably  till  1787,  when  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, a  seat  in  the  academy,  and  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre.  He  died  in  1708  of  pulmonary  consumption,  after 
having  withdrawn  from  his  employments  for  some  time  before  from 
ill  health.  His  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  odes,  in  the  manner  of 
Horace,  obtained  great  popularity.  They  were  first  collected  apart  in 
1772.  Taylor  observes  that,  though  the  lyric  works  of  Ramler  might 
be  objected  to  by  a  severe  critic,  as  having  too  much  the  character  of 
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imitations,  yet  while  Lessing  passed  for  an  Aristotle,  Mendelsohn  fbr  a 
Plato,  and  Gleim  for  an  Anacreon, — and  all  of  those  were  fHends  of 
his, — to  him  the  epithet  of  the  Glennan  Horace  was  applied  with  less 
hyperbole. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania,  in 
January,  1729 ;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (himself  a  volnminons 
writer),  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
15, 1781,  after  a  life  of  many  changes  and  various  literary  employ- 
ments, having  received  the  appointment  of  Librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel 
in  1769  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  His  poetry  con- 
sists of  Epigrams,  Minor  ])oom8,  Fables  and  Plays,  of  which  Nathan 
the  Wise, 'an  argumentative  drama,  has  been  most  celebrated,  and,  as 
curtailed  by  Schiller,  became  a  favorite  acting  play  throughout  Ger- 
many. He  iippears  however  to  have  been  fa»  greater  as  a  critic  and 
polemic  than  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  in  an  admirably  clear  style,  and 
with  considerable  power  of  thought  and  erudition,  on  religion,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  art.  A  writer  in  the  G«nt^s.  Mag.  of  May, 
1846,  contrasting  him  with  Voltaire,  after  speaking  of  his  dose  rigid 
logic,  and  eminently  philosophical  mind,  affirms  that  "  the  love  of 
trath^  not  the  love  of  fame,  was  the  active  spring,  the  vital  principle, 
of  his  inteUectual  activity." 

Lessing  is  an  author  admired  and  extolled  by  men  who  have  evi 
dently  no  taste  for  German  literature  in  its  peculiar  character,  although 
it  has  lately  been  said,  in  an  able  article  on  Lessing  in  the  Edinboro* 
Review  (No.  166)  that  he  ^^  first  gave  to  German  literature  its  national 
tendencies  and  physiognomy ;"  that  while  Klopatock  made  it  English, 
Wieland  French,  Lessing  made  it  German.  This  remark  rests,  I  think, 
upon  no  very  solid  grounds,  at  least  as  to  Lessiog^s  priority ;  for  was 
not  Elopstock,  in  all  his  attempts  at  rivalling  the  great  EngUsh  Epic, 
— with  his  cumulated  ornaments  aod  multitudinous  imagery — "  fes- 
toons of  angels  singing  at  every  soar  of  the  interminable  ascension'' 
— ^thoroughly  Teutonic — and  Wieland*s  Muse,  even  according  to  his 
own  account,  Germanized  Italian  rather  than  French  ?  That  some 
French  poets  endeavored  like  him  to  turn  their  strains  on  Classic  and 
on  Italian  models  is  but  a  limited  ground  of  resemblauce.  The  Wal- 
lenstein  of  Schiller  and  the  finest  parts  of  Gk>ethe*s  Faust  are  perhaps 
more  like  English  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  have  less  unlikeness 
to  it,  than  any  other  products  of  the  German  Muse ;  and  for  this  reasoi) 
that  they  ^re  the  tot.Cterman  poetry ;  and  that,  as  the  most  beautiful 
forms  and  faces  of  all  nations  are  alike  in  their  predominant  charac- 
teristios,  so  the  finest  and  purest  poetry  of  every  nation  has  more  in 
it  which  is  common  to  all  lations  and  less  of  mere  national  feature 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  But  perhaps  a  national  cast  of  thought  is 
more  to  be  discerned  in  prose  writers  than  in  poets.  The  BtyU  of 
Lessing  ia  too  good  and  pure  to  be  eminently  national 
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The  "oompeen^'  of  the  fonr  writers  above  mentioned  irere  Hage* 
dorn,  Sohlegel,  Ebert,  Kramer,  Gleim,  SHeist  and  others.  Wieland, 
Herder  and  Burger,  more  celebrated  than  those  last  named,  came 
upon  the  field  before  they  all  had  retired  firom  it.~B.  0. 

KoTs  I.  p.  804. 

The  characteristics  of  German  intellect  Mr.  Coleridge  has  given  in 
The  Friend  (II. pp. 886-7).  "If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of 
Europe,"  he  says,  "in  respect  of  intellectual  character, — I  should 
characterize  them  in  the  following  way : — ^premising  only  that  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that  genius,  rare  in 
all  countries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances  equally  numer- 
ous ;  not,  therefore,  c<fhtra-distinguishing  either  from  the  other,  bnt 
both  from  the  third  country. 


OBBMAKT. 

EISTGLAKB. 

TBAHOB. 

Genius 

Genias 

Cleverness 

Talent 

Sense 

Talent 

Fancy 

Hnmor 

Wit. 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  effects,  in  whioh  the  quali- 
ties manifest  themselves  intelleotually. 

OSBMAirr.  ENQLAITD.  FHXNOE. 

Idea  or  Law  Anticipated      Law  discovered  Theory  invented 

Totality  Selection  Particularity 

Distinctness  Clearness  Palpability. 

Of  "  idea  or  law  anticipated"  he  remarks  that  "  this,  as  co-ordinate 
with  genius,  applies  likewise  to  the  few  only,  and,  conjoined  with  the 
two  following  qualities,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  and 
accompaniments,  speculations,  system,  method,  &c."  He  represents 
the  mind  of  the  three  countries  as  bearing  the  following  relations  to 
time. 

GBBMAKT.  XKOLAND.  FRANOB. 

Past  and  Futnre  Past  and  Present  The  Present. 

"The  parent  vice  of  German  Literature,"  says  the  article  on  Les- 
sing  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  "  is  want  of  distinct  purpose ;  an^'i 
as  consequences  of  this,  want  of  masculine  character  and  chastened 
style."  Hence,  according  to  the  reviewer,  its  "  manifest  inferiority 
to  our  own.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  consider  it  a  special  merit  m 
German  literature  that  it  does  not  attempt,  or  at  least  ho  d  it  oece9- 
sary,  to  comprehend  its  whole  purpose  beforehand ;  that  it  has  for  its 
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object  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  revealed  troth  and  knowledgeu  the 
entire  fraits  of  the  diaoovery  in  theee  particnlars  being  left  for  time 
to  disclose.  It  is  a  besetting  erU  of  Eoglish  literature  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  produced  here^  the  want  of  which  is  not  felt  and  declared, 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  vice  of  the  English  mind,  in  the 
present  age,  as  many  feel,  is  its  pseudo-practicality;  every  thing 
treated  of  must  issue  in  something  to  be  done  forthwith  and  out- 
wardly, to  be  eigoyed  sensuously  or  sentimentally.  The  Germans 
write  on  a  dififerent  principle  or  from  a  different  impulse ;  they  are 
not  such  slaves  to  the  eon^forU  of  life  as  we  are,  and  consequently 
care  more  for  pure  intellectual  activity ;  can  better  afford  to  say  with 
Bacon:  opora  ipM  plurU  faoienda  mmt^ quatenu$  tunt  veritatis pig- 
noTCL^  quam  propter  titm  cofnmoda.  They  write  far  more  than  we  do, 
in  a  free  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  takes  no  bond  beforehand,  but  car- 
ries on  the  adventurer  with  hopes  the  larger  because  undefined,  and 
very  sli^t  fears  of  censure  or  contempt.  They  go  exploring  in  all 
directions ;  and  though  doubtless  in  many  directions  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  barrenness, — ^though  many  of  the  travellers  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  powers  and  means  necessary  for  drawing  any  advan- 
tage from  such  expeditions,  though  most  of  tliem  are  too  little  re- 
strained by  spiritual  habits  of  awe  and  reverence ;  yet,  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  acting  in  this  spirit,  they  have  made  discoveries  in 
fruitful  regions,  while  the  English  have  been  making  none ;  have  been 
marching  with  a  pompous  measured  gait  along  beaten  tracks,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  contemned,  niaintaining  that  by  the  old  roads 
men  may  reach  new  places,  the  need  of  arriving  at  which  they  can  not 
but  feel,  even  while  they  declaifn  against  the  presumption  of  travel* 
ling  otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  travelled  before  us;  for  instance, 
that  by  the  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (the  verbal  doctrine)  we  can 
harmonize  the  new  views  of  Holy  Writ  which  present  themselves  to 
advancing  thought  and  a  development  of  mind  as  necessary  and  natu- 
ral as  that  roses  should  blow  in  the  summer  season.  The  divinity  of 
Scripture  is  a  truth  which  no  intellectual  error  can  throw  into  total 
darlmess,  because  it  shines  with  light  reflected  from  the  very  heart 
and  morid  being;  but  men  obscure  and  dishonor  it  by  persisting  in 
presenting  it  under  the  form  which  it  seemed  to  wear  in  the  twilight 
of  reflection,  even  while  a  stronger  day  is  revealing  its  true  linea- 
ments more  clearly. 
Let  us  judge  the  *'  worthy  Teutones^'  as  thinkers  and  writers  not 
.  by  the  quantity  of  their  chaff  bat  by  the  quantity  of  their  grain ;  the 
good  grain  which  already  enters  into  our  own  loaf.  Much  that  is 
German  may  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  our  most  marked  writers, 
even  those  that  are  fighting  against  what  they  call  Oermaniem.  But 
no  sooner  do  we  abstract  the  solid  matter  from  the  mass  of  the  un- 
sound that  floats  around  it^  than  we  forget  whence  it  came.    When 
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it  Is  found  to  be  Catholio  it  is  no  longer  admitted  to  be  Teutonic,  and 
unless  it  is  hollow  and  visionary  it  is  not  recognized  as  German. 

Who  can  wonder  that  one  who  sees  a  "  manifest  inferiority"  in 
German  literature  to.  English  literature  of  the  same  period— (if  our 
literature  of  past  ages  is  meant  to  be  included  the  comparison  is  hardly 
fair) — should  ascribe  this  inferiority  to  a  "want  of  culture"  in  the 
producers  ?  I  however  conjecture,  that  a  systematic  education  of  the 
intellect  is  more  general  in  €rermany  than  here.  Germans  are  taught 
to  think — ^Englishmen  to  read  and  write ;  there  are  very  fine  aped- 
mens  of  style  in  German  literature ;  and  if  Grerman  authors,  as  a 
body,  write  worse  than  the  English  I  believe  it  is  because  they  think 
more,  and  have  a  greater  number  of  new  thoughts  to  provide  with 
new  apparel.  The  streams  of  language  run  less  smoothly  when  they 
are  flowing  throngh  freshly  opened  channels.  I  will  conclude  this 
note  with  referring  the  reader  to  an  interesting  little  essay  in  the  form 
of  comments  upon  a  saying  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  advantages  which 
the  Germans  owe  to  their  philosophical  education,  to  their  ^^  being 
better  trained  and  disciplined"  than  ourselves  "  in  the  principles  and 
method  of  knowledge."  It  is  in  the  Guesses  at  Truth,  pp.  SmUh),  2d 
edit.— S.  0. 

Kqte  J.  p.  808. 
Tait's  Magazine,  Jan.  1836,  p.  9.  ^ 

"  These  are  things  too  unnatural  to  be  easily  believed ;  or,  in  a  land 
where  the  force  of  partisanship  is  less,  to  be  easily  understood. 
Being  trne,  however,  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  and  at  present 
it  is  almost  necessary  that  they  should  be  stated,  for  the  justification 
of  Ooleridge.  Too  much  has  been  written  upon  this  part  of  his  life, 
and  too  many  reproaches  thrown  out  upon  his  levity  or  his  want  of 
principle  in  his  supposed  sacrifice  of  his  early  political  connections,  to 
make  It  possible  for  any  reverencer  of  Coleridge's  memory  to  pus 
over  the  case  without  s  taW  explanation.  That  explanation  is  in- 
volved in  the  strange  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  Parliamentary 
Whigs.  Coleridge  passed  over  to  the  Tories  only  in  that  sense  in 
which  all  patriots  did  so  at  that  time,  and  in  relation  to  our  great 
foreign  interest — viz.  by  refusing  to  accompany  the  Whigs  in  their 
almost  perfidious  demeanor  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Anti-mm- 
uterial  they  affect  to  style  their  policy,  but  in  the  most  eminent  sense, 
it  was  BxitA-national.  It  was  thus  far — viz.  exclusively,  or  almost  er-  . 
clusively,  in  relation  to  our  great  fend  with  Napoleon — ^that  Coleridge 
adhered  to  the  Tories.  But  because  this  fend  was  so  capital  and  so 
earth-shaking  a  quarrel,  that  it  occupied  all  hearts,  and  all  the  coun- 
cils of  Christendom,  suffering  no  other  question  almost  to  live  in  its 
neighborhood,  hence  it  happened  that  he,  who  acceded  to  the  Tories 
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in  thifl  one  chapter  of  their  policy,  was  regarded  as  an  ally  in  the 
most  general  sense.  Domestic  politics  were  then,  in  fact,  forgotten : 
no  question,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  Tory  one,  ever  arose  in  that  sBra ; 
or,  if  it  had,  the  puhlio  attention  would  not  haye  settied  upon  it,  and 
it  would  speedily  have  been  dismissed." 

Ih.  October,  1884,  pp.  698-4. 
'^From  Malta,  on  his  return  homewards,  he  went  to  Borne  and 
Naples.  One  of  the  Cardinals,  he  tells  us,  warned  him,  by  the  Pope's 
wish,  of  some  plot,  set  on  foot  by  Bonaparte,  for  seizing  him  as  an 
anti-Gallican  writer.  This  statement  was  ridiculed  by  the  anon3'mous 
assailant  in  Blackwood^  as  the  very  consummation  of  moon-struck 
vanity ;  and  it  is  there  compared  to  John  Dennis's  frenzy  in  retreating 
from  the  sea-coast,  under  the  belief  that  Louis  XIY.  had  commis- 
sioned  emissaries  to  land  on  the  English  shore  and  make  a  dash  at 
his  person.  Bat,  after  all,  the  thing  is  not  so  entirely  improbable. 
For  it  is  certain  that  some  orator  of  the  Opposition  (Charles  Fox,  as 
Coleridge  asserts)  had  pointed  out  all  the  principal  writers  in  the 
Momitig  Fost^  to  Napoleon's  vengeance,  by  describing  the  war  as  a 
war  *  of  that  journal's  creation.'  And  as  to  the  insinuation  that  Na- 
poleon was  above  throwing  his  regards  upon  a  simple  writer  of  po- 
litical essays,  that  is  not  only  abundantiy  confdted  by  many  scores  of 
analogous  cases,  but  also  is  specially  put  down  b}  a  case  circumstan- 
tially recorded  in  the  second  tour  to  Paris,  by  the  celebrated  John 
Scott.  It  there  appears,  that  on  no  other  ground  whatever,  than  that 
of  his  connection  with  the  London  newspaper  press,  some  friend  of 
Mr.  Scott's  had  been  courted  most  assiduously  by  Napoleon  during 
the  hundred  days.  Assuredly,  Coleridge  deserved  beyond  all  other 
men  that  ever  were  connected  vrith  the  daily  press,  to  be  regarded 
with  distinction.  Worlds  of  fine  thinking  lie  buried  in  that  vast 
abyss,  never  to  be  disentombed,  or  restored  to  hnman  admiration. 
Like  the  sea,  it  has  swallowed  treasures  without  end,  that  no  diving 
beU  will  bring  up  again.  But  nowhere  throughout  its  shoreless  mag- 
azines of  wealth  does  there  lie  such  a  bed  of  pearls  confounded  with 
the  rubbish  and  '  purgamenta'  of  ages,  as  in  the  political  papers  of 
Coleridge.  No  more  appreciable  monument  could  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Coleridge  than  a  republication  of  his  essays  in  the  Mom^ 
ing  Fo9t,  but  stiU  more,  of  those  afterwards  published  in  the  Courier, 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  sagacity  of 
Coleridge,  as  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  distinctiy  and  solemnly  he  foretold  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  at  a  period  when  most  people  viewed  such  an  event  as 
the  most  romantic  of  visions,  and  not  less  chimerical  than  that 
^  march  upon  Paris,'  of  Lord  Hawkeebury's,  which  for  so  many  yean 
supplied  a  theme  of  laughter  to  the  Whigs." — S.  0. 
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NoTX  K.  p.  814. 

William  Whitehead  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  171^-16.  He  was 
the  aathor  of  several  sucoessful  plays — ^The  Roman  Father,  CreOsa, 
and  The  School  for  Lovers ;  and  of  miscellaneous  poems,  that  have 
scarce  anj  individualizing  characteristics,  but  are  in  the  manner  of 
writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  On  his  return  from  travelling 
with  noble  pupils,  he  published  an  Ode  to  the  Tiber  and  six  Elegiac 
epistles,  which  were  applauded  at  first,  and  in  course  of  time  neg- 
lected; the  usual  fate  of  poems  produced  by  Talent  apart  from 
Genius :  the  Junonian  offspring  of  a  female  parent  alone.  This  Ode 
10  the  Tiber  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  such  poetry  as  may  be  writ- 
ten by  a  clever  man,  on  command,  having  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
desired,  except  a  soul  of  its  own :  it  reads  like  a  first-rate  school  ex- 
ercise, or  such  an  exercise  as  might  be  produced  in  an  adult  School 
of  Poetry.  Whitehead  succeeded  to  the  laureateship  on  the  death 
of  Gibber,  and  died  suddenly,  April,  1786,  after  a  life  unusually  calm 
and  comfortable  for  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  for  one  who  had  ori- 
ginally to  live  by  his  wits,  though  very  substantial  patronage  together 
with  singlehood,  exempted  him  from  actually  depending  upon  them; 
and  iiTthe  opinion  of  those  who  agree  with  the  *^  misogyne,"  Boccac- 
cio, on  the  subject  of  marriage,  will  partly  account  for  his  ease  and 
tranquillity.  He  published  t>\o  volumes  of  his  works  in  1774;  to 
these  Mason  added  a  third,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings 
prefixed  to  it. 

His  highest  ambition  as  a  poet,  it  is  said,  was  to  resemble  Pope, 
whose  notice  he  gained,  when  at  Winchester  School,  by  his  talent  m 
verse  writing.  It  is  remarkable  that  another  imitator  of  Pope,  named 
Whitehead,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  former :  was  born  1710, 
died  1774.  In  his  satire  entitled  Manners,  this  Pauf  Whitehead  com- 
plains, that  he  was  not  allowed,  like  Pope,  to  "  lash  the  sins  of  men 
without  being  himself  lashed  by  scornful  censure  in  return:  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hardship,  that  little  satirists  are  punished  while  great 
ones  are  applauded.  How  little  he  was  he  probably  never  knew,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  felt  it,  who  have  given  him  a  place  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  British  Poets. — S.  0. 


Note  L.  p.  814. 

A  Oha/rge  to  the  Poets,  This  poem,  first  printed  in  1741,  maybe 
considered  as  a  sequel  to  The  danger  of  writing  verse,  an  Epistle  by 
the  same  Author,  in  which  he  observes  shrewdly  enough : 

Qm  fatal  roek  on  whloh  good  anlhon  fpMt 
li  thlnkijig  aU  mankind  moat  like  their  wtt| 
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And  the  graat  bnalneas  of  the  world  stand  itiU 
To  Ikten  to  the  dictates  of  tboir  quill. 
Hurl  if  they  fall,  and  yet  how  few  succeed  I 
What's  born  in  leisure  men  of  leisure  read ; 
And  half  of  those  have  some  peculiar  whim 
Their  test  of  sense,  and  read  but  to  condemn. 

In  the  latter  he  says, 

If  nature  prompts  you,  or  If  Aiends  persuade, 
Why  write,  but  ne*er  pursue  it  as  a  trade. 

After  givisg  his  reasons,  and  displaying  the  eTils  of  a  life  ofwnimg^ 
he  thns  proceeds : 

What  refuge  then  remains  ?— with  gracious  grin 

Some  praclised  bookseller  inTltes  yon  in : 

Where  luckless  bards,  condemned  to  eonrt  the  town, 

(Not  for  their  parents*  rioes,  but  their  own !) 

Write  gay  conundrums  with  an  aching  head, 

Or  earn  by  deflfimation,  daily  bread, 

Or,  Meodless,  shirtless,  penniless  complain, 

Not  of  the  world's,  but ''  GosUa's  cold  disdain." 

A  pendant  to  this  pictnre  might  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Charlotte 
SmitVe  poetical  description  of  strolling  actors. 

While  shiTerIng  Edgar  in  Ms  blanket  roU>d 
Exclaims  with  too  much  reason,  *'  Tom's  a-cold  7* 
And  vainly  tries  his  sorrows  to  divert 
While  Goneril  or  Regan— wash  his  shirt  I 

The  anther  of  this  work  observes  that  thongh  "  praises  of  the  un- 
worthy are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies  of  the  deserving,^'  yet 
in  **  promiscnons  company  no  prudent  man  will  opppjgn  the  merits 
of  a  contemporary."  On  the  same  subject  Whitehead,  after  advising 
the  guardians  of  the  sacred  font  to  *^  keep  the  peace,"  writes  thus : 

What  isH  to  you,  that  half  the  town  admire 
False  sense,  false  strength,  ftlse  softness,  or  &1se  fire  1 
Through  heaven's  wide  concave  let  the  meteois  blaie ; 
He  hurts  his  own,  who  wounds  another's  baya. 
What  is't  to  you,  that  numbers  place  your  name 
First,  fifth,  or  twentieth  in  the  lists  of  fune? 
Old  Time  will  settle  all  your  claims  at  onee, 
Kecord  the  genius  and  forget  t?«  dunce— 

but  sometimes  not  till "  the  genius"  has  settled  his  accounts  with 
time  altogether,  and  forgotten  a  world  which  once  forgot  him  I — S.  0. 


Note  M.  p.  820. 

Boccaccio  does  not  appear  a  "  Misogyne"  when  he  is  deaeribing 
Dantes'  adored  Beatrice  at  eight  years  old, — ^imai  leffgiadretta  e 

2h» 
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Mia  ieamdo  la  suafanemUeaa^'^^  -wjfii  featares  ^^pi&ney  oUre  aUa  M- 
leucL,  di  tanta  <mesta  vaghezza  che  qucm  un^  angioletta  era  reputata  da 
moUt'^ — ^nnless  he  thoaght  that,  as  certain  fruits  are  not  good  till  they 
are  past  maturity,  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  in  perfection  be- 
fore they  have  attained  it.  His  account  of  woman  as  wife,  if  it  be 
meant  for  that  of  the  gentu  and  not  merely  of  some  rare  species^  may 
be  pronounced  not  almost,  but  altogether  slanderous.  Well  might 
he  exclaim  of  such  a  creature  as  he  describes — ^who  compels  her  hus- 
band to  render  an  account,  not  only  of  weightier  matters,  but  even 
of  every  little  sigh ;  what  caused  it,  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it 
IS  going ;  who,  when  he  is  glad,  ascribes  it  to  love  of  some  one  else, 
and  when  he  is  sorry  sets  it  down  to  hatred  of  herself — "  oh  fatiea 
inesHmabile  anere  can  eota  sospettoio  animate  a  vvcere,  a  eonvenare,  ed 
ulHmamento  ad  itiMeehia/re  e  morireP^  The  last  is  all  he  could  be 
supposed  likely  to  do  with  satisfaction  in  such  company.  "  Who  does 
not  know,"  says  he,  ^'  that  all  other  things  are  tried,  before  they  are 
taken. for  better  for  worse,  whether  they  please  or  not;  but  every 
one  who  takes  a  wife  must  have  her,  not  such  as  he  could  wish,  but 
such  as  Fortune  grants  her  ?"  One  might  suppose  that  wives  inva- 
riably turned  out  as  ill  as  those  of  Socrates,  of  Dante,  and  of  Hooker, 
as  the  first  espoused  of  Milton,  and  the  jealous  partner  of  John  We»- 
Icy.  That  he  spoke  generally  is  too  plain  by  his  concluding  words : 
Laecino  ifihsofanti  h  spoearsi  a*  rieehi  stolti,  a'  signori  e  a^  laeoratori  ; 
ed  easi  eolla  JUoeophia  ti  diUttmo,  molto  migliore  apoaa  ehe  alcuna 
ali/ra. 

All  the  wives  above-mentioned  would  have  sown  thorns  in  any 
bosom  closely  connected  with  them,  unless  they  have  been  grievously 
belied.  If  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  fare  worse  in  marriage 
Uian  other  men,  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  will 
suggest  to  the  mind  why  this  may  be.  It  may  be  because  too  often 
at  least,  they  not  only  wed  philosophy  and  literature  as  no  man  weda 
an  ordinary  profession,  but  are  apt  to  both  think  her  the  best  of 
Avives  and  to  treat  her  as  such ;  to  make  a  Sarah  of  her,  and  to  sink 
the  poor  mortal  spouse  into  the  place  of  Hagar ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  children  of  the  latter  have  to  fight  their  way  through  life, 
like  Ishmael,  in  a  sort  of  wilderness.  Kindly  as  weU  as  wisely  does 
Mr.  0.  advise  that  no  man  should  permit  the  interests  of  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  thus  to  over-ride  those  of  the  affections,  but  that  the 
two  should  be  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the  moral  being  and  to  sus- 
tain it  Philosophy  has  often  sufficed  so  to  till  a  man^s  mind  that 
it  has  stood  him  in  stead  of  marriage :  he  who  tmites  it  with  mar- 
riage roust  not  suffer  it  to  be  thus  engrossing,  noi  expect  heart  ser- 
vice from  one  to  whom  he  has  not  given  his  hearty  —in  reality,  though 
she  may  have  no  rival  breathing. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  Boccaccio's  wicked  but  amunng 
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remarks  on  this  subject,  which  are  written  in  very  racy  Italian,  may 
find  them  in  the  Opwe  VolgaHdi  G,  Boccaedo^  Fvrerma^  1888,  vol.  xv. 
(which  contains  La  vita  di  Dante  Alighiert)  pp.  17-27. 

On  behalf  of  Dante^s  wife  I  must  add  that  marks  of  a  harsh  tem- 
l)er  in  the  anthor  of  the  Inferno  seem  to  me  plainly  discernible  in  the 
Poem  itself.  His  behavior  to  Alberigo  in  the  third  sphere  of  the 
last  circle  was  worthy  of  the  place  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.* 
Milton  would  not  have  suffered  one  of  his  Fallen  Angels  to  behave 
so  unhandsomely  in  the  "  heart  of  hell,"  or  so  to  forget  the  "  impe- 
rial palace  whence  they  came."  K  it  were  true  that  brutality  to  one 
in  bale  was  good  manners — costmafu  lui  esser  villano — (which  I 
deny,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  no  ideal  child  of  perdition,  or  ab- 
straction of  wickedness  was  exhibited,  but  a  certain  sinful  suffering 
fellow-creature) — by  what  alchemy  was  false-swearing  and  deceit  rec- 
tified into  righteous  dealing?  "May  I  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
myself,"  said  he,  "if  I  don't  free  thine  eyes !"  Yet  after  hearing  his 
story  went  and  left  them  cased  in  crystal!  Here  was  the  spirit  that 
christens  falsehood  and  ferocity  by  the  name  of  religious  zeal  and 
strictness.  A  little  farther  on  he  finds  Brutus  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  descending  circles — the  patriot  Brutus  I — ^and  he  so  great  a 
patriot  himself  I  It  seems  as  if  the  Infernal  Journey  had  turned  his 
brain,  or  touched  his  heart  with  madness. 

We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  man  would  act  as  the  "Misogyne^' 
boasts  of  his  having  acted,  cast  off  the  mother  of  his  children  utterly 
and  forever;  unlike  our  humane  as  well  as  ^^dimne  Milton,"  who  took 
back  his  wife  after  her  most  disloyal  and  disobedient  conduct, — ^after 
a  desertion  which  left  him  "  nothing  belonging  to  matrimony  but  its 
chain,"  and  even  extended  his  .protection  to  her  mean  and  insolent 
relations. — S.  0. 

P.S.  Since  writing  these  bold  remarks  on  the  "  great  philosophic 
poet"  (as  some  consider  him)  of  Italy,  I  have  read  Mr.  Lander's  de- 
lightful Pentameron,  which  contains  a  remarkable  critique  on  Dante, 
and  will  just  add  that  the  passage  concerning  Alberigo,  slight  as  it 
seems,  spoke  to  my  mind  of  Dante's  temper  more  unequivocally  than 
the  striking  instances  of  fierce  and  malignant  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Landor  adduces  from  the  Poem ;  because  it  is  possible  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  mere  results  of  theory  and  opinion.  Many  a  speculative 
atrocity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  writers  who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  conceiving  and  coolly  describing  such  conduct  on  their 
3wn  part  toward  an  individual,  as  Dante^s  imaginary  treatment  of 
the  ice-bound  Alberigo.— S.  0. 

•  Canto  zzxULL  115-150. 
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NoTS  K  p.  B21. 

1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ligbt  upon  tbe  passage  here  qnoted,  in 
the  labyrinth  of  Herder's  prose  writiogs.  An  account  of  this  author 
is  given  in  Yol.  iii.  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  He  was  bom  in 
1744,  and  was  the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  taught  at  Mob- 
rungen,  in  Prussia.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  ISfa- 
tnre  and  Fortune  conspire  to  favor ;  till  he  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  that  foe  to  genius,  nervous  derangement.  He  had  a  fine  face,  a 
fine  figure,  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  flow  of  words ;  he  was  thought  by 
many  to  have  a  fine  talent  both  for  prose  and  poetry,  and  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  in  boyhood  by  writing  a  remarkably  fine  hand. 
He  took  holy  orders  at  the  usual  age,  and  "  obtained  the  situation  of 
Lutheran  minister  at  Riga,  as  well  as  that  of  rector  over  the  high 
school  attached  to  the  Cathedral  there."  After  obtaining  many  hon- 
ors, he  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1808  ;  Taylor  adds,  "occupied 
in  composing  a  hymn  to  Deity — which  breaks  off  where  he  laid  down 
at  once  his  pen  and  his  life."*  The  biographer  seems  to  have  caught 
at  this  story,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  silent  sneers  at  earnestness  in 
religion :  Herder's  wife,  however,  declares  that  "  he  slept  the  whole 
day ;  nor  in  this  world  ever  woke  again ;  but  at  half-past  eleven  at 
night,  gently  and  without  a  groan,  slumbered  away  into  the  arms  of 
Grod," — ^a  very  common  mode  of  departure  for  those  who  are  worn  out 
by  slow  disease.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  this  "angelic  wife,** 
as  Mr.  Dequinoey  calls  her,  that  Herder,  with  all  his  piety^  was  very 
loth  to  die  and  leave  his  literary  designs  unexecuted — ^he  seems  to 
have  clung  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenacity  than  the  poor  un- 
principled son  of  Genius,  Hoffmann.  How  often  it  is  found  that  they 
who  do  their  work  well  upon  earth,  even  if  it  be  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  are  too  unwilling  to  depart  when  summoned  hence ; 
while  those  who  mismanage  all  affairs  intrusted  to  them  here  below, 
sometimes  gain  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  near  prospect  of  deatli  ? 

Herder's  works  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  Heyne,  who  un- 
dertook the  antiquarian,  and  Miiller,  who  undertook  the  theologio 
part ;  they  "  issued  from  the  Ootta  press,  at  Tubingen,  in  1805,  and 
extend  to  thirty  volumes."  His  poetry  consists  of  popular  songs, 
fiowers  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  are  translations  of  the 
more  remarkable  epigi*ams  and  minute  poems  in  that  collection,  and 
miscellaneous  productions  of  the  minor  kind.  His  prose  too  was 
poetical  in  its  character.  Taylor  calls  him  the  Plato  of  the  Ohiistian 
world.  I  see  some  general  resemblance  in  Herder  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,— ^that  beautiful  soul  in  an  amiable  tabernacle, — and  he  too  has 
been  compared  to  Plato ;  indeed  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 
i*  rVom  m  article  an  Herder  in  tbe  London  Megislne  of  April,  1833. 
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any  thing  of  Herder^s  so  well  bore  ont  snoh  a  comparison  as  the  dia- 
logue of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  Gloyne.  Herder  has  been  accused 
of  obscarity  and  vagueness ;  but  the  orb  of  Berkeley's  intellect  was 
clear  in  its  brilliance  as  that  of  the  full  moon  on  a  frosty  winter's 
night;  while  his  heart  and  moral  being  glowed  like  the  noon-day 
iun,  filled  and  expanded  by  a  steady  religious  entlinsiasm,  which  se- 
cluded him  from  an  unspiritnal  world  in  feeling  and  practice,  eren  as 
his  metaphysical  theory  confined  him  to  a  world  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Dequincey  declares  it  "  difficult  to  form  any  jnd^«nt  of  an 
author  so  *Qiany-slded' — so  polymorphous  as  Herder:"  but  adds,  ^^the 
best  notion  tbat  I  can  give  of  him  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  the  German  Coleridge ;  having  the  same  all-grasping  eru- 
dition, the  same  spirit  of  universal  research,  the  same  occasional  su- 
perficiality and  inaccuracy,  the  same  indet^rminateness  of  object,  the 
same  obscure  and  fanciful  mysticism  {achwarmerey)^  the  same  pletho- 
ric fulness  of  thought,  the  same  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful — ^and  (I 
think)  the  same  incapacity  for  dealing  with  simple  and  austere  gran- 
deur.'' (This  judgment  I  quote  not  as  assenting  entirely  to  every 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Ooleridge  had  one  object  in  general — ^namely,  truth, 
especially  truth  of  religion,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  poetry ;  this  he 
pursued  in  a  desultory  manner ;  but  every  disquisition  which  he  en- 
tered into,  whether  it  formed  an  essay  or  a  brief  marginal  note,  had 
a  determinate  object,  and  referred  to  a  regular  system  of  thought. 
I  think  he  was  seldom  superficial,  except  sometimes  in  a  survey  of 
facts.  Hts  incapacity  for  dealing  with  austere  grandeur  is  a  truism ; 
why  should  a  writer  be  characterized  by  a  negative ;  what  boots  it 
to  say  that  Milton  is  not  Shakspeare,  or  that  a  refreshing  pomegran- 
ate has  not  the  fine  acid  and  sharp-edged  crown  of  the  pine-apple  ?) 
^*  I  must  add  however  that  in  fineness  and  compass  of  understanding, 
our  English  philosopher  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  the  advantage. 
In  another  point  they  agree, — both  are  men  of  infinite  title-pages. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Ooleridge  acknowledge  that  his  title-pages  alone 
(titles,  that  is,  of  works  meditated  but  unexecuted)  would  fill  a  large 
volume ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Herder's  p^wer  had  been  commensu- 
rate with  his  will,  all  other  authors  must  have  been  put  down :" — 
and  yet  Mr.  Dequincey  can  regret,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  note, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  produce  more  than  "  many  generations 
would  have  been  able  to  read ;"  instead  of  wishing  that  he  had  com- 
posed Use  and  allowed  his  spirit  more  time  to  refresh  itself  and  take 
in  fresh  stock  I— S.  0. 
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Notb  O.  p.  8^1. 

MLseri  quibus 
Intontata  nilet  !- 

Ab  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Beqaincey^s  able  pen  when  it  has 
been  used  in  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  I  feel  prompted  to  notioe 
his  remarks  when  they  express  dissent  or  disapprobation  of  his  opin- 
ions ;  and  shall  therefore  point  out  to  the  reader  his  strictures  upon 
the  xith  ch&pter  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  London  Magazine  of 
January  18,  1823,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Letters  to  a  young  man 
whose  education  has  been  neglected."  These  observations  are  worth 
reading,  and  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  abstract  question,  apart  from 
personality,  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  myself  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  drift ;  though  I  confess,  they  leave  my  judgment  and  feelings, 
on  one  branch  of  that  question  at  least,  quite  unaltered ;  what  they 
are  I  can  best  express  by  saying,  that  even  to  a  young  man  who 
should  display  all  the  powers  of  mind  which  l^r.  Coleridge  possessed, 
with  all  the  bodily  strength  and  mental  resolution  which  he  wanted, 
I  should  still,  if  ray  counsel  were  asked,  address  Mr.  Coleridge's  ad- 
vice, Necer  pursue  literature  cu  the  sole  huntiess  of  life  or  the  meam 
on  whieh  you  rely  for  obtaining  its  comforts,  I  am  looking  at  the 
subject  as  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  literary  man — (for  so  it  is 
principally  considered  in  the  B.  L.) — ^rather  than  as  it  bears  on  the 
interests  of  literature ;  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Coleridge  states  two  mmn  objections  to  professional  authorship :  first, 
that  literature,  in  this  country  at  least,  if  a  man  depends  upon  it  for 
bread,  is  apt  either  to  starve  him  or  be  starved  itself— starved  in  one 
way,  and  debased  and  corrupted  in  another:  in  the  second  place^ 
that  it  is  unfavorable  to  domestic  ease  and  comfort.  The  first  objec- 
tion Mr.  Dequincey  does  not  consider  at  all ;  he  never  adverts  to  the 
mass  of  writing,  exhaustive  yet  unsatisfactory,  which  men  of  high 
aims  and  capabilities  are  obliged  to  produce,  if  they  live  by  their 
pen ;  nor  of  the  low  and  pernicious  sort  of  writing  whidi  men  of  lesa 
firm  principle  and  elevated  feeling  are  tempted  to  produce  under  the 
like  circumstances.  No  one  can  estimate  the  works  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  "Walter  Scott  and  JRobert  Southey — (speaking  of  them 
thus,  as  mere  voices  jf¥om  the  dead  to  the  living^  I  omit  the  social  pre- 
fixes to  their  honored  names) — more  highly  than  I  do :  no  one  can 
value  them  more,  though  many  may  appreciate  them  better ;  yet  a 
thousand  times  have  I  reflected  with  pain  how  still  more  valuable 
their  writings  might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  duty  of  them 
both  to  consider  the  immediate  sale  of  some  part  at  least  of  what 
they  gave  to  the  public.  Had  it  been  otherwise  their  productions 
might  have  been  less  in  quantity,  weightier,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
quality ;  we  might  have  had  the  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  in- 
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Btead  of  some  lees  important  works  from  the  historian  of  Brazil; 
and  from  the  Wizard  of  the  North  fewer  volumes  of  romance  but 
more  perfect  romances,  compositions  more  careftd  in  structure,  if  not 
of  higher  excellence  in  particular  parts,  than  those  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  but  reporting  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  at  least,  of  these  gifted  men  when  I  venture 
to  speak  thus. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  D.'s  disquisition  considers  literature  exclusively 
as  the  means  of  sufficiently  exercising  the  intellect,  which  Mr.  Oole- 
ridge  had  considered  in  conjunction  with  literature  as  the  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  His  opponent  charges  him  with  ^^  perplexing 
these  arguments  together,  though  they  are  incapable  of  blending  into 
any  real  coalition."  This  perplexity  I  do  not  perceive ;  a  complexity 
there  certainly  is  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  I  think  a 
justifiable  one,  because  his  aim  was  directly  practical,  and  in  actual 
tife  these  two  parts  of  the  question, — ^the  interests  of  the  mind  per  sd, 
and  the  interests,  of  the  man  as  dependent  on  the  external  conditions 
of  inward  well-being^— do  usually  present  themselves  in  a  concrete 
form.  If  the  young  man  whose  education  has  been  neglected  is  bom 
to  a  good  fortune  and  moreover  has  no  desire  to  marry,  he  may  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  J])oleridge^s  counsel  and  attend  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dequinoey ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  case  with  neglected 
young  men ;  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  yet  rather  more  anx-' 
ious  to  be  married  than  the  richest ;  since  poor  men  snatch  at  marriage 
as  the  one  comfort  which  lies  within  their  reach — careful  comfort  as 
they  too  often  find  it.  In  regard  to  the  difficulty  itself,  Mr.  Dequincey 
adopts  and  confirms  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion;  and  if,  on  foreseeing 
tliat  literature  would  not  suffice  for  his  mind  with  his  purposes,  he 
chose  not  to  provide  for  the  want  of  a  steadying  ocdupation  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Mr.  0.  but  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  this 
does  not  prove  the  recommendation  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  would  not 
conduce  to  the  student's  happiness  more  than  a  plan  quite  barren  of 
worldly  profit,  unless  he  have  pecuniary  resources  independent  of  his 
own  exertions.  Herder  says  **  with  the  greatest  solicitude  a^id  au- 
thora^ipj'^  That  authorship  should  be  employed  "  too  early  and  im- 
moderately" is  scarcely  avoidable  where  it  is  a  man's  only  profession, 
and  Mr.  Dequincey  limits  this  experienced  man's  advice  in  a  manner 
which  the  wording  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  0.  does  not  appear 
to  warrant. 

In  illustration  of  his  views  Mr.  D.  institutes  a  comparison  betwixt 
a  certain  eminent  EngUth  Bcholar  and  the  great  German  Leibnitz. 
There  is  much  in  his  account  of  the  former  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  description  was  meant  for  Mr.  Coleridge ;  he  com- 
mencee  it  with  saying,  ^  This  Englishman  set  out  in  life,  as  I  conjec- 
ture, witJi  a  plan  of  study  modelled  upon  that  of  Leibnitz :  that  is  to 
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say,  he  designed  to  make  himself,  as  Leibnitz  most  troly  was,  a  Poly- 
histor  or  Catholic  student."  But  when  I  come  to  the  sentenoe 
wherein  it  is  affirmed,  that  ^^  in  general,  as  both  had  minds  not  merely 
powerful,  but  distinguished  for  variety  and  compass  of  power,  so  m 
both  were  these  fine  endowments  completed  and  acoompliahed  for 
work  of  Herculean  endurance  and  continuity,  by  the  allianoe  of  a 
bodily  constitution  resembling  that  o/horaei^^^ — that  they  were  "  6fe«- 
taurs  ;  heroic  intellects,  with  brutal  capacities  of  body — "  /  I  am  com* 
pletely  at  fault.  I  know  of  no  literary  man  of  the  present  age  to 
whom  the  hrutal  part  of  this  description  would  properly  apply.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  vigorous  frame,  and  gigantic  powers  of  literary 
execution ;  a  man  to  have  success  in  literature  on  a  laiige  scale  musfc 
have  considerable  physical  energy,  and  a  strong  and  lively  imagina- 
tion presupposes,  as  its  condition,  a  lifesome  and  active  body,  that 
moves  £ast  while  it  moves  at  all, — ^before  it  wears  itself  out  or  falls 
undermined  by  some  malignant  of  its  own  household.  But  I  know 
of  no  literary  genius  of  the  present  age,  who  had  great  toughness  of 
fibre,  or  resisting  power  of  constitution,  as  well  as  this  sort  of  vitality, 
unless  we  may  ascribe  it  to  Groethe ;  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  is 
more  inapplicable  than  the  author  of  Ohristabel  and  The  Eriend. 
Tet  the  flings  which  come  afterwards,  about  "  l^drophobia  of  re- 
viewers and  critics,^  with  a  reference  to  the  spray  of  the  waterfall  of 
Tsriticbm  "  mentioned  in  the  B.  L."  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  after  all, 
Mr.  C.  must  be  the  Centaur  of  this  truly  monstrous  description.  He 
was  indeed  too  sensitive  to  censure,  and  noticed  refleotions  on  him- 
self more  than  for  his  own  sake  was  worth  while;  yet  it  should  be 
recollected  that  his  "  indignation  at  literary  wrongs,"  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  desire  to  ward  off  personal  ii^uries,  and  this  very 
fact  strengthens  his  argument  against  professiomd' authorship,  becanse 
literary  wrongs  would  not  have  been  injuries  affecting  his  peaoe  of 
mind,  if  he  had  not  depended  on  his  literary  reputation  for  what,  in 
his  circumstances,  was  much  more  important  than  itself.  I  can  not 
find,  however,  that  he  almost  believed  himself  the  *^  ol:r|ect  of  oon- 
spiracles  and  organized  persecution,"  except  as  he  beGeved  himself  ob- 
noxious to  party  men,  who  conspire  against  those  that  think  it  right 
to  **  follow  and  speak  llie  truth  ;"  neither  can  I  admit  that,  in  these 
contests,  though  ^^  naturally  no  less  amiable  than  Leibnitz,"  he  be- 
trayed "  uncharitable  feelings ;"  would  that  all  who  enter  into  snch 
contests  confined  themselves,  as  he  did,  to  describing  the  literary 

*  Mr.  Deqnlnoey  it  fond  of  th»  fMntirvu^—kA  sone  of  hti  sketehM  of  olMnolier,  4»Hmit 
in  pUcem  mutter  formota  supem:  To  quote  the  wordB  of  a  oelebnted  writer  oaed  in  oon- 
veraatloD  with  me — "  He  lays  there  was  a  man  of  the  larjeet  and  moat  apacioas  in 
laUeofc— of  a  regal  and  magBlHetnt  mind— and  then  he  teUa  na,  that  the  man  waa  not  eona- 
aumly  Teraciooal— Sndi »  nan  m  thia  never  esialed— no  nek  man  over  appeand  npoa 
Ibo  ftoe  of  the  earth." 
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oflfenoes  theiDBelves,  instead  of  descanting  on  the  affairs,  motives, 
feelings  and  personal  character  of  those  that  have  committed  them  I — 
then  salving  over  their  nncharitableness  in  the  end,  with  some  piece 
of  pseado-benignity  and  humility — as  if  this  last  and  smoothest  ser- 
pent conld  swallow  np  aU  the  snakes  that  had  gone  before — or  as  if  a 
chaplet  of  lilies,  stuck  upon  the  snaky  head  of  Alecto,  could  make  her 
look  innocent  and  amiable.* 

Mr.  Dequincey  next  proceeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Coleridge's  advice  in 
its  reference  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  declares  his  belief  that 
the  list  of  celebrated  men  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  its  practicability 
might  be  cut  down  to  one,  namely,  Bacon.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  the  "  various  grounds"  on  which  it  might  be  thus  reduced,  ^^  as 
a  list  any  way  favorable  for  Mr.  Ooleridge^s  purpose ;''  and  my  own 
mind  does  not  suggest  them.  On  this  point,  as  before  professed,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  competent  directly  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dequincey; 
but  I  can  not  help  saying,  that  his  judgment  surprises  me,  and  that, 
having  looked  lately  into  a  good  many  biographies  of  literary  men,  I 
have  been  left  with  a  very  different  impression.  "  Weighty  perfor- 
mani  es  in  literature"  may  be  differently  understood :  very  extensive 
and  systematical  ones  are  out  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  G.'s  remarks :  be- 
cause tMy  must  be  carried  on  with  mechanical  regularity  and  with  a 
certain  pecuniary  provision ;  but  surely  the  great  mass  of  the  more 
exquisite  and  the  more  valuable  works  of  the  pen  have  been  pro-^ 
dnced  by  men,  who  did  not  depend  upon  literary  performances  for 
their  livelihood — a  large  proportion  of  them  by  writers  who,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  their  time,  had  regular  employment  in  another 
way.  Are  not  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  all  our  great  divines 
of  this  kind?  Have  not  most  of  our  eminent  philosophers,  as  Locke, 
Newton,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  many  more,  either  had  pro- 
fessions or  held  posts  and  places,  which  would  have  prevented  them 
from  being  idle  if  they  had  never  written  a  line  of  original  composi- 
tion? Would  not  Milton  have  starved  long  before  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  had  he  relied  on  his  writings  for  bread  ?  Leibnitz  himself, 
whom  Mr.  D.  considers  the  model  of  a  scholar,  not  only  was  ^^  busied 
during  a  great  part  of  his  time,"  as  a  recent  account  of  him  notices, 
'^with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations,"  but  also 
held  ^^  a  succession  of  legal  and  literary  offices  at  Hanover."t    In  all 

*  There  1b  often  a  great  deal  of  personality  where  no  name  ia  mentioned,  and  ind(- 
Tlduala  are  satirized  and  caricatured  under  the  guise  of  abstract  description ;  and  so  too 
religious  bodies  are  often  injured  and  deHuned  by  their  opponents^  connecting  a  certain 
character  of  heart  and  intellect  with  the  creed  they  maintain.  Party  spirit  warmly  ap- 
proves these  methods.  IVuth  hatee  and  disdains  them,  knowing  that  to  lur  ihey  are  in- 
jurious as  well  as  superfluous. 

t  Lord  GampbelPs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  to  Judge  fh>m  report,  may  be  cited  as  a 
recant  proof^  that  an  important  theme  in  literature  may  be  well  handled  by  one  who 
«  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  an  emulooa  and  laborious  profession.** 
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these  instances  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be  addnoedl,  there 
was  either  the  ^^  faithful  discharge  of  an  established  profession,"  or 
regular  employment,  independent  of  literary  adventure^  during  great 
part  of  life ;  in  all  of  them  an  entire  exemption  from  depondenoe  on 
mere  literature,  as  distinguished  from  a  literary  office^  for  the  means 
of  livmg.  Genius  and  native  power  will  find  time  and  place  to  mani- 
fest itself,  and  break  forth  with  the  more  concentred  force  from  hav- 
ing met  with  some  resistance :  I  doubt  whether  the  power  of  oompo- 
sing  every  day  and  all  day  is  not  more  apt  to  foster  a  literary  growth 
of  inferior  value,  than  necessary  to  -evolve  and  cherish  the  prodncts 
of  genuine  power. 

One  of  the  most  successful  literary  adventurers,  of  those  who  are 
not  mere  blowers  of  "soap-bubbles  for  their  fellow- creatures,"*  was 
David  Hume.  But  Hume  did  not  make  his  thousand  a-year  by  mere 
literary  means.  At  different  times  of  his  life  he  had  lucrative  ap- 
pointmentsj  which  helped  him  on ;  these  he  may  have  owed  in  part 
to  his  literary  success ;  but  no  young  man,  on  setting  out  in  life,  can 
reckon  on  such  success ;  and  though  literature  has  its  side-advantages 
as  well  as  other  professions,  yet  this  can  not  remedy  or  compensate 
the  evil  of  the  main  wheel  itself,  on  which  others  depend,  being  un- 
certain in  its  working,  at  least  for  the  production  of  pecuniary  effects. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  Hume,  till  he  was  forty 
years  old,  had  a  paternal  or  fraternal  home  open  to  receive  him, 
where  he  would  probably  have  been  kept  alive^f  even  if  his  literaiy 
productions  had  been  unpopular ;  and  again,  that  Hume  did  not  con- 
sider a  better  lialf  among  "  the  indispensable  requisites  of  life" — per- 
haps partly  from  a  sense  that  such  a  complement  to  his  being  might 
not  leave  him  wholly  undisturbed  in  his  tranquil  atheism.  Indispen- 
sable or  not,  however,  a  helpmate  U  included  in  Mr,  Dequinoey's  plan 
for  the  votary  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Coleridge's :  "  and  the 
more  so,  because  if  we  do  not  allow  him  a  wife,  he  will  perhaps  take 
one  without  our  permission."  Such  as  this,  then,  is  not  the  case  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Coleridge — ^that  of  dependence  on  the  sale  of  liter- 
ary works  "  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,"  where  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  family  to  provide  for. 

On  the  domestic  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Dequincey  expresses  opin- 
ions rather  different  from  those  which  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
form ;  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  "  social 

•  Corlyle'B  MlscellanlM.    Vol.  U.  p.  192. 

t  **  For  a  man  of  Johnson'e  stamp,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  In  bis  rery  intereiUng  rerlcw  of 
RoswelPs  Johnson,  **  the  problem  was  two-fold :  Firsts  not  only  aa  the  humble  but  tndlf 
pensable  condition  of  aU  else,  to  keep  himself,  if  so  might  be,  «/i«« ;  but  »eeo»dify  to  kerp 
himself  alive  by  speaking  forth  the  TYutk  that  was  in  him,  and  speaking  it  tm/y,  teC  the 
Earth  say  to  this  what  she  liked.  Of  which  two-fold  problem  if  it  be  haid  to  solre 
either  member  separately,  how  incalculably  more  so  to  solve  It,  when  boHi  are  eonjolned, 
and  work  with  endless  oompllcaUon  lrU>  one  another  r—Mlseellanlei.  vol  Iv.  p,  «8l 
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^enoe,''  and  finds  nothing  in  Mr.  Coleridge^s  description  of  a  literary 
man's  evening  but  a  theme  for  sarcasm.  Mr.  Deqnincey,  ^*  when  he 
sits  with  a  young  woman  makes  a  point  of  talking  to  her  and  hearing 
her  talk,  even  though  she  should  ohance  to  be  his  own  wife,  &c." 
Mr.  Coleridge  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  power  of  addressing 
youn^  women,  to  jndge  by  specimens  of  his  discourse  in  that  kind 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  well  as  from  other  documents :  but 
a  wife  is  a  young  woman  only  for  a  time ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of 
addressing  the  middle-aged,  so  full  of  kindly  and  judicious  courtesy, 
and  in  his  tenderness  for  the  old  of  our  sex,  that  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  his  character  towards  women  was  most  clearly  shown.  Some- 
where else  Mr.  Dequincey  eloquently  declaren,  that  "every  man,  who 
has  once  dwelt  with  passionate  love  on  the  fair  face  of  some  female 
companion  through  life,  must  have  commended  and  abjured  all-con- 
quering Time,  there  at  least,  and  upon  that  one  tablet  of  his  ado- 
ration. 

To  write  no  wrinkle  with  his  antique  haod.*** 

There  is  tenderness  of  feeling  in  this,  but  a  still  better  feeling  is  dis- 
played in  strains  like  those  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  not  content 
with  drily  exposing  the  emptiness  of  any  such  "rebellion  against  the 
laws  that  season  all  things  for  the  inexorable  grave,''  supply  reflec- 
tions whereby,  even  in  this  life,  Time  may  be  set  at  defiance — grace 
and  loveliness  may  be  diaoerned  in  every  age,  as  long  as  the  body 
continues  to  be  a  translucent  tenement  of  the  mind.  But  without 
contending  any  longer  on  behalf  of  those  whose  charms  of  youth  are 
departed  or  transmuted,  I  do  maintain  that  a  wife,  whether  young  or 
old,  may  pass  her  evenings  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, occupied  herself,  and  conscious  that  he  is  still  better  occupied, 
though  he  may  but  speak  with  her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  from 
time  to  time :  that  such  evenings  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when  they  are  passed  away  for- 
ever. 

Wieland,  whose  conjugal  felicity  1ms  been  almost  as  celebrated  as 
himself,  says  in  a  letter  written  afler  his  wife's  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a 
word  or  two,  that  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest 
and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wieland  and  his  wife, 
are  both  too  fully  employed  to  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in 
conversation.  But  Mr.  Deqnincey  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  evening 
plan  that  it  introduces  a  sister  into  the  circle,  and  excludes  the  "  noisy 
boy  or  noisier  giri,  or,  what  is  noisier  than  either,  both."  "Did  a 
very  little  babby  make  a  very  great  noise  ?"  is  the  first  line  of  a  nur- 
sery song,  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  some  of  his  experience  on 

*  This  pleasure  is  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  In  her  Interesting  Lintt 
U  Jigntg  BaiUi$  on  her  ilirtiUlay.— FngtUre  Verses,  pp.  9SS-3. 
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this  recondite  snbjeot;  bat  he  probably  considered  that  ehildroi, 
however  noisy  by  day,  are  usually  in  the  silent  domains  of  Morpheos 
in  the  evening.  The  suggestion  of  banishing  them  to  the  niinei7 
seems  bronght  in  ad  inoidiam^  and  very  unfairly  as  against  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  not  only  fond  of  his  own  babe&  and  prattlers,  but  what 
is  uncommon,  especially  in  a  grave  musing  man,  fond  even  of  other 
people^s,  if  tolerably  attractive.  But  he  knew  that  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  that  in  the  evemng,  after  they  are 
'''•  tired  of  boisterous  play"  in  doors,  or  of  trotting  about  after  the 
daisies  and  buttercups,  this  *^  lively  part  of  the  creation"  ought  to 
shut  up  their  flower-bright  eyes  and  fold  themselves  to  sleep — several 
hours' at  least  before  grown  persons  need  retire  from  their  employ- 
ments. When  they  are  no  longer  thus  disposable  a  new  state  of 
things  has  taken  place:  the  boys  are  at  school:  the  girls  form  a 
party  by  themselves  with  the  "  sister"  or  governess,  and  the  wife  can 
join  them  or  the  good  man  in  his  study — unless  a  studious  daughter 
takes  her  place — as  suits  all  parties  best ;  and  this  is  no  mere  fancy* 
piece,  but  a  picture  from  life.  If  the  picture  now-a-days  can  seldom 
be  realized  by  the  professional  man,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  all^ 
by  Mr.  Dequincey,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  but  because  the 
profession  itself,  or  the  demands  of  society,  engross  the  whole  of  his 
time.  Busy  men  can  see  their  little  children  only  by  snatches,  as  the 
traveller  views  refreshing  waters  on  his  way— except  in  the  deeply- 
enjoyed  holiday  or  vacation :  there  are  not  many,  who  even  desire  to 
spend  A<mr8  in  juvenile  or  infantine  company,  unless  occupied  in 
teaching. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Dequincey  observes,  that  professors  of  literature 
are  not  absolutely  obliged  to  quarrel  with  their  wives ;  yet  I  fear  there 
IS  some  truth  also  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  hint,  that  their  wives  often  qn*''- 
rel  with  them,  unless  the  catastrophe  be  averted  either  by  heavenly 
patience  on  their  part,  or  what  sometimes  answers  the  same  purpose, 
but  brings  its  own  evil  along  with  it — a  stupid  placidity.  Lo^®  ** 
strong  as  death ;  stronger  than  all  the  trials  of  life;  that  is,  Love  in 
ideal  perfection ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  it  at  least  makes  tofoard  the 
window,  when  Pecuniary  Embarrassment  comes  in  at  the  door ;  and, 
even  if  it  does  not  fly  away  forever,  yet  sadly  bruises  its  hght  wings, 
and  dulls  their  plumage,  by  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  embrasure. 
The  morbid  sensitiveness  consequent  on  too  continuous  literal? 
efforts,  combined  with  anxiety  about  money  matters,  exposes  it  to 
imminent  danger,  even  if  the  husband  be  less  eccentric  and  irritable 
than  Riohter's  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  and  the  wife  not  quite  so  coin- 
mon-place  and  irritating  as  his  pretty,  but  too  womanish,  Lenett«; 
though  even  ahe  could  have  loved  her  Siebenkase,  if  he  had  had  any 
thing  to  "  crumble  and  to  bite."  Jean  Paul  himself  saw  his  ^'sao- 
beams  weighed  on  hay-scales,  and  the  hay -balance  give  no  sympton^ 
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of  moving,''  and  *^  hift  heart  moyed  as  Httle  as  the  balance ;" — ^for  he 
was  alone.  Woald  his  heart  have  lain  as  still,  had  the  comfort  of 
wife  and  children  depended  on  the  power  of  his  sunbeams  to  weigh 
down  a  hay-scale?  In  drawing  the  parallel  betwixt  Leibnitz  and 
Ooleridge  Mr.  Deqnincey  leaves  out  of  sight  that  the  German  scholar 
was  bom  into  good  circumstances,  obtained  immediate  success  in  his 
career  in  life— partly  by  means  of  that  effective  patronage,  which  is 
so  much  oftener  afforded  to  the  philosophic  student  in-Germany  than 
in  England — and  moreover  was  exempt  from  matrimony.  These  ad- 
vantages probably  did  more  to  keep  the  philosopher  in  a  serene  state 
of  mind  than  even  his  regular  mathematical  studies.  There  is  a  story, 
indeed,  that  the  disturbance  and  vexation  caused  by  his  dispute  with 
Kewton  concerning  the  invention  of  the  differential  calculuBhdiStQXiQdL 
his  end ;  and  we  need  not  this  story  to  prove,  that  if  men  do  not  form 
personal  attachments  of  the  nearest  kind,  the  art  or  science,  to  which 
,they  wed  themselves,  may  grow  too  close  to  their  heart,  and  make 
them  as  uneasy  as  a  wife  and  children  could  do. 

Mr.  Dequincey  concludes  his  discussion  by  declaring  it  clear  to  his 
Judgment,  ^^  that  literature  must  decay,  unless  we  have  a  class  wholly 
dedicated  to  that  service,  not  pursuing  it  as  an  amusement  only,  with 
wearied  and  pre-occupied  minds."  Literature,  pursued  only  as  an 
amusement,  can  never  flourish  in  any  high  and  worthy  sense;  that  it 
must  decay  unless  carried  on  by  a  class  wholly  dedicated  to  that  ser- 
vice, seems  to  me  very  questionable :  since  the  best  part  of  the  litera- 
ture we  already  possess  was  not  produced  in  that  way.  Mr.  De- 
quincey thinks  that  he  sufBciently  corrects  the  ^^  misrepresentation" 
of  Mr..O.  in  regard  to  Herder,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works  which 
this  author  vainly  desired  to  write,  and  also  by  repeating  his  lamen- 
tations about  want  of  *'  time,  time,  time  I"  and  his  longing  to  be  *^  shut 
up  for  some  years  in  a  fortress,  with  permission  to  pursue  his  labors 
and  to  procure  the  books  he  might  want."  All  this  appears  to  me  a 
very  doubtful  proof,  that  Mr.  0.  sought  to  convey  *^  delusive  impres- 
sions" respecting  unprofessional  literature  in  the  B.  L.  '^His  thesis 
was,"  says  Mr.  D.  "  that  the  performance  of  this  ordinary  business 
might  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  subtract  nothing  from  the  higher 
employments  but  even  greatly  to  assist  them ;  and  Herder's  case  was 
alleged  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration."  Kow  I  think  Mr.  O.'s  thesis 
may  be  more  fairly  stated  thus :  first,  that  to  pursue  literature  as  the 
sole  business  of  life  and  the  sole  means  of  support,  is  unfavorable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  literary  man  himself,  consequently  unfavorable  to 
literature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  toeighty  performances  in  litera- 
tare  may  he^  as  they  Jta/oe  been,  produced  in  addition  to  regular  em* 
ployment  of  another  Jnnd.  That  Herder  might  not  have  written  more^ 
if  his  whole  time  had  been  at  his  disposal,  who  ever  doubted  ?  The 
question  is,  would  he  have  written  &0^«r,  upon  the  whole,  even  if  he 
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had  been  fortonate  enough  ta  be  "  thrown  into  a  dongeon,**  or  "  dtvt 
op  in  a  fortress  with  books  at  command  :^'  did  he  not  write  mnch  and 
well  even  as  it  was ;  would  he  not  probably  have  written  toane^  had 
he  composed  under  pain  of  starvation  if  his  writing  did  not  snooeed 
and  that  immediately  ?  For  blink  it  who  will,  snch  is  the  altemattTe 
in  the  case  of  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  address: 
such  must  have  been  the  case  with  nerder  himself,*  if  he  bad  had  no 
regular  calling.  Mr.  Dequincey  informs  us  that  this  gifted  man  lived 
uneasily  and  died  before  reaching  a  good  old  age,  by  reason  of  a 
**most  exquisite  and  morbid  delicacy  of  nervous  temperament:"  and 
this  he  would  have  had  him  counteract  by  uninterrupted  composi- 
tion I  Doubtless  his  hypochondria  was  brought  on,  as  the  malady 
has  been  brought  on  in  numberless  other  cases,  by  excessive  mental 
exertion ;  he  was  overwrought  by  his  two  kinds  of  work,  that  of  his 
profession  and  literature,  pursued  as  he  pursued  them :  but  to  have 
withdrawn  tlie  one  and  doubled  the  other,  with  a  large  infusion  of 
anxiety  over  and  above,  would  not  have  made  him  easier  as  a  man,* 
or  more  effective  as  an  author. 

Are  not  men  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  when  they  fancy  how 
much  more  they  should  have  done  but  for  some- external  hindrance! 
Surely  original  power  and  composing  energy  are  no  perennial  foun- 
tain tiiat  will  flow  on  as  long  as  ever  a  vent  is  given  to  it ;  else  why 
do  BO  many  authors  cease  to  write  well  before  they  cease  to  write! 
This  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  men  should  be  able  to  write 
genially  while  their  intellect  is  in  its  prime ;  should  then  be  free  to 
choose  the  worthiest  vehicle  for  their  peculiar  powers, 

■ndflnany  amy 

Their  temple  wilh  the  Moses^  diadem. 

Literature  draws  its  life  A-om  all  that  enlivens  and  invigorates  the 
man ;  and  whatever  the  wearied  Herder*  may  have  said,  in  his  play- 
ful mood,  "  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortress,"  or  confined  to  a  study,  is  not 
the  best  preparation  for  writing  well ;  they  who  enter  on  the  arena 
of  public  labor  become  in  some  respects  better  qualified.  Little  in- 
tellectual benefit  indeed  is  to  be  gained  from  work,  which  "any  stout 
roan  might  do  for  a  guinea  a  day."  Must  we  account  Herder's  work 
in  the  ministry,  with  its  collateral  business,  as  of  that  sort!  The 
"wearied  and  pre-occupied  mind"  is  indeed  an  objection  to  Mr.  C.'s 
plan,  without  being  a  recommendation  of  that  which  has  been  set  up 
against  it.  The  state  of  our  social  economj  renders  every  man^s 
trade  or  business  so  exigent  ar  i  engrossing  as  to  leave  him  very  little 

*  Of  *<a  oertain  indiflbrenoe  to  ma  ej  mattere,"  speclfled  by  my  Ihther  aa  one  of  the 
tokens  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Carlyle  says  **  which  certain  indifference  roust  be  wise  or  mad^ 
yon  would  think,  exactly  as  one  possesses  much  money,  or  possesses  little  P*  Mr.  Ov- 
qnincey^  h  indifference  to  money  matters*'  in  his  treatment  of  the  present  quaatkm  WU 
him  fhr  oat  of  sight  of  Blr.  Ooleildge*a  praoUcal  vIew-Miiilta  into  the  donda  I  tam^ 
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fime  or  energy  for  any  other  pursuit ;  and  thus  over-civilization  ope- 
rates against  cultivation.*  Literature — ^any  extensive  pursuit  of  it — 
whether  carried  on  as  a  profession  or  in  addition  to  another — mttst 
he  a  struggle  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  except  where  there 
is  a  strong  mind  in  an  almost  Herculean  body, — a  constitution  like  tliat 
of  a  Centa/ur^ — it  is  apt  to  wear  out  both  before  their  time. 

One  word  more.  To  some  spirits  perhaps,  in  their  superfluity  of 
strength  and  gladness,  the  risk  of  starvation  may  act  as  a  stimulant; 
but  was  Mr.  Coleridge  in  error  when  he  intimated,  that  to  the  greater 
number  of  sensitive  men-r-and  men  of  genius  are  generally  such — ^it 
acts  as  a  narcotic?  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  Jean  Paul  Eichter's 
struggles  with  poverty  is  highly  affecting  and  interesting.  He  almost 
puts  a  new  spirit  into  the  feeble  mind,  while  he  describes  how  this 
strong  man  of  letters  had  "  looked  desperation  full  in  the  face,  and 
found  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate ;"  how  "  his  strength  both 
^  of  thought  and  resolve  did  but  increase,"  while  he  was  "  sorely  pressed 
on  from  without,"  and  "  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and  surer  founda- 
tion ;"  how  he  "  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  boating  of  continual  tem- 
pests ;  nay,  a  rock  crowned  with  foliage ;  and,  in  its  clefts,  nourishing 
flowers  of  sweetest  perfume."  Very  effective  is  his  contrast  of  such 
a  character,  whose  "  better  soul,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  abase- 
ment, rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long  labors," 
with  those  who  have  "  passed  through  as  hard  a  probation,"  and 
"  borne  permanent  traces  of  its  good  and  evil  influences ;  some,  with 
their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance,  combining  a  sickly  dispiritmeut, 
others  a  hardened  dulness  or  deadness  of  heart ;  others  again  whom 
misery  itself  can  not  teach,  but  only  exasperate ;  who  far  from  parting 
with  the  mirror  of  their  vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in  pieces,  rather 
collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and  with  more  fondness  and  more 
bitterness  than  ever,  behold  not  one  but  a  hundred  images  of  self 
therein."  ~ 

But  after  dwelling  upon  this  representation,  I  conclude  upon  two  * 
things ;  first  that  if  Jean  Paul  in  Germany  sixty  years  ago  was  "  often 
in  danger  of  starving,"  in  England  at  this  present  time,  a  man  of  his 
genius,  who  had  to  live  entirely  by  his  wits,  would  starve  outright, 
or  live  very  miserably.  He  says  himself  concerning  authors,  "  the 
sprig  of  laurel,  like  the  lemon  in  the  mouth  of  the  wild  boar,  is  not 
put  into  ours  until  we  are  shot  and  dished  up."  He  would  have  been 
dished  up  in  this  country,  "  the  finest  in  the  world  if  a  man  could 
only  live  in  it  1" — long  before  he  had  written  sixty  volumes  in  a  vein 
so  peculiar  as  those  by  which  he  finally  attained  independence  in  his 
own  land,— and  perhaps  have  missed  the  laurel  too.  Compare  his 
writings  with  those  of  any  one  of  our  popular  novelists ;  if  thought 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  sajs  in  the  Chnreh  and  State,  VT.  p.  55,  thut  '<  a  nation  con  aercr  be  i 
loo  cultiTated*  but  may  easily  become  an  over-cfvillzod  race." 
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of  the  deeper  sort,  abundant  fancy,  and  various  learning  go  for 
weight  in  the  scale,  would  not  any  of  them  kick  tlie  beam  instantly 
if  weighed  against  his?*  Secondly,  I  imagine  that  the  ^* massive 
portly  cynic"  had  no  small  force  of  body  to  under-prop  and  sust^ 
this  "giant  force  within ;"  more  at  least  than  the  majority  of  "myr- 
iad-minded  men^'^^  whose  corporeal  energies  are  seldom  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  same  arithmetio  as  their  mental  ones.  I  imagine  that 
he  was  at  least  a  far  better  Centaur  than  S.  T.  O.t  Such  a  man 
joight  sport  for  a  "vvhile,  in  the  heyday  of  life,  with  "poverty,  pain 
and  all  evil,  as  with  bright-spotted  wild  beasts  which  he  had  tamed 
and  harnessed ;"  but  weaker-bodied  men  would  perish  by  their  fangs 
in  the  midst  of  the  process ;  he  might  travel  through  "  a  parched  Sa- 
hara," "  without  losing  heart  or  even  good-humor ;"  but  to  one  of 
more  delicate  frame  "the  stern  sandy  solitude"  would  soon  have 
yielded  only  a  grave.^  Men  of  letters  and  literary  genius  are  too 
oft«n  what  is  styled,  in  trivial  irony,  "  fine  gentlemen  spoilt  in  the* 
making."  They  care  not  for  show  and  grandeur  in  what  surrounds 
them,  having  enough  within,  beside  "  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garni- 
ture of  fields,"  and  super-regal  array  of  likes  at  their  feet,  when  they 
go  forth  into  outward  nature ;  but  they  are  fine  gentlemen  in  all  that 
concerns  ease  and  pleasurable,  or  at  least  comfortable,  sensation. 
How  can  tJiey  live  hard  and  sparingly  who  are  relaxed  and  langoid 
from  muscular  inaction ;  exhausted  by  incessant  activity  of  brain ; 
rendered  sensitive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sort,  luxurious,  by  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  vividness  of  imagination?  "Indifierence  to 
money  matters"  in  men  of  genius  is  for  the  most  part  more  gentle- 
manly than  wise;  say  rather  downright  incoherency  and  madness. 

It  is  a  noble  doctrine  that  teaches  how  slight  a  thing  is  Poverty ; 
what  riches,  nay  treasures  untold,  a  man  may  possess  in  the  midst  of 
it,  if  he  does  but  seek  them  aright ;  how  much  of  the  fiend^s  appa 
rent  bulk  is  but  a  fog-vapor  of  the  sickly  and  sophisticated  mind.  It 
is  a  noble  endeavor  that  would  bring  men  to  tread  the  fear  of  this 
phantom  under  their  firm  feet,  and  ^^dare  to  be  poor!"§  Herein  I 
see  an  analogy  between  the  teaching  of  a  mighty  Poet, — ^him  who 
wrote  of  "  the  Leech  Gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor," — and  the  writings 

*  This  is  not  meant  as  a  oom|>ari8on  of  merite,  but  only  of  Ibe  more  reeamUtt  nrrtti 
with  tho«e  which  it  raquires  less  intellectual  reflnement  to  appreciate.  I  ooi^ectnra,  that 
the  German  public  are  more  culUvated,  intellectually  at  least,  than  the  English ;  I  du  nnt 
say  upon  the  whole,  better  educated,  or  as  highly  polished  and  civilized. 

t  Both  howerer  died  at  about  the  same  ago,  a  few  moBttis  before  oomplelhig  their  63d 
year.  Richter  was  born  March  31, 1763,  died  November  14, 1835.  My  Father  waa  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  yean  younger,  and  lived  about  six  weeks  longer. 

X  **  And  mighty  Poets  In  their  misery  dead.**   Besolution  and  Independence.   St.  17.  L  4. 

i  At  I jBst  In  the  sense  ofbelng  unable  to  *«  keep  s  girJ*  I  am  glad  that  the  last  Qoar- 
terly  noUoea  with  approbation  "  a  manly,  cheerftil  tone  in  aome  remarks  on  the  ImpnTid 
oondiUun  of  literary  laborers'*  in  Mr.  Buiton*s  Memoir*  of  David  Huma,  and  Is  aUto  to 
add :  t*  the  flMt  of  the  general  improTemoBt  on  whldi  hn  dweUa  can  not  be  douMed.* 
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of  Thomas  Oarlyle.  I  see  a  similarity  of  spirit  between  tbem,  inas* 
much  as  both  show  bow  great  a  thing  is  man  in  his  own  original 
greatness,  such  as  Qod  made  him  and  enabled  him  to  become  by  bis 
own  energies,  independently  of  all  aid  except  from  above ;  how  noble 
he  IB  in  his  plain  native  dignity,  the  net-work  veil  of  social  fictions 
and  formalities,  which  '^  the  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life'*  spins  ont, 
being  taken  from  before  his  face.  And  this  theme  tbe  one  has  illu« 
mined  with  the  glories  of  poetic  imagination,  the  other  with  the  lam- 
bent many-colored  flame  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a  playftil  yet  power- 
ful eloquence,  teeming  with  bright  fancies,  like  a  river  which  foams 
and  flashes,  and  sparkles  in  the  sunshine,  while  it  flows  onward  with 
a  strong  and  steady  current.  Kevertheless,  when  we  have  blown 
into  thin  air  and  transparency  whatever  is  unsubstantial  in  this  object 
of  Dread,  still  Poverty,  or  an  insuflficiency  of  the  external  means  of 
ease  and  enjoyment  according  to  our  actual  condition,  must  ever  re- 
'  main  one  of  life's  great  evils ;  if  it  be  not  the  greatest  of  all  those 
which  we  do  not  create  by  acts  of  our  own  will,  yet  surely  none  is 
greater,  seeing  that  it  too  often  brings  in  its  train  all  the  rest, — *^  cold, 
pain,  and  labor,*'  with  unrelieved  or  unprevented  sickness,  and  want 
or  loss  of  lively,  joyous,  warm  affection,  that  scatters  flowers  and  sun- 
shine on  the  path  of  life.  It  presses  hard  upon  the  body,  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly  it  presses  hard  upon  the  mind.  Richter,  with 
all  his  super-abundant  energy,  got  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  man  who  had  not  keenly  felt  how  it  can  embitter  and  impov&rkh 
even  a  brave  man's  life  ooidd  have  written  as  he  has  done  in  his  his- 
tory of  Siebenkase,  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor.  Indeed  the  thorns  of 
this  piece  may  he  felt : — ^eJHtit  amdiJUnDen  we  can  see  and  admire, 
but  scarcely  seem  to  taste  them  or  inhale  their  living  odors. — 8.  0. 

KoTX  P.  p.  8S3. 

Trois  Lettres  iL  Mr.  Remond  de  Mont-Mort.  1741.  (opp.  ed  Erd« 
mann  Berol.  1840.  P.  ii.  pp.  701-2.)  "  Outre  que  j'ai  eu  soin  de 
tout  dinger  i  I'^dification,  j'ai  tftch6  de  d^terrer  et  de  r^unir  la  v6rit6 
ens^velie  et  dissip^  sous  les  opinions  des  diffl^rentee  Sectee  des  Phi- 
losophes ;  et  je  crois  y  avoir  ijout6  quelque  chose  da  mien  pour  fiure 
quelques  pas  en  avant." 

I  suppose  that  most  philosophers  attempt  to  traverse  the  gronnd 
of  all  foregoing  philosophies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  make 
quelques  pas  en  aeanty  while  the  unphilosophio  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  do  but  move  in  a  circle — ^that  there  is  among  them  vertigo  qua- 
darn  et  ogitaHo  peirpetua  et  eircmiusy — and  the  anti-philosophic  poet  is 
of  opinion,  that 

-  nerer  yet  did  phUoflopbte  tnbe 


«,        _,  nstbriBntk*pliB«ls  borne  imodtotfv 

VoT..  m.  21 
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or  ^bMiralloii,  aDd  di800Ter8)elie 
Not  Tislble,  his  famUy  of  worlds, 
Dlfloorar  Him  that  rales  them. 

After  the  sentenoe  quoted  verbatim  by  Mr.  0.  the  letter  prooeedf 
thus: — 

"Les  FormalisteB  comme  les  Platoniciens  et  les  Aristot^IicieDs  out 
raison  de  chercher  la  source  des  choses  dans  les  causes  finales  et  for- 
melles.  Mais  Us  out  tort  de  n6gliger  les^^cientes  et  les  mat^rielles, 
et  d^en  infirer,  comme  faisoit  Mr.  Henri  Morus  en  Angleterre,  et  quel- 
ques  autres  Platoniciens,  qu'il  y  a  des  Pbenom^nes  qui  ne  peuvent  ^tre 
Azpliqu^s  m^caniquement.  Mais  de  Tautre  c6t^  les  Mat^rialistes,  on 
eeoz  qui  s^attaohent  uniquement  k  la  Philosophie  m^canlque,  ont  tort 
de  rejeter  les  considerations  metapbysiques,  et  de  Touloir  tout  ezpli- 
quer  par  ce  qui  depend  de  I'imagination." 

"  Je  me  flatte  d'avoir  p^n^tre  rHarmonie  des  diff)^rens  r^es,  et 
d'avoir  vu  que  les  deux  partis  ont  raison,  pourvu  qu*ils  ne  se  choquent 
point ;  que  tout  ce  fait  m^caniquement  et  m6tapbysiqnement  en  m^me 
terns  dans  les  ph^nom^nes  de  la  nature,  mais  que  la  source  de  la  m&- 
canique  est  dans  la  m^taphysique.  II  n'^toit  pas  ais^  de  decouvrir  oe 
mystdre,  par  ce  qu^il  y  a  peu  de  gens  qui  se  donnent  la  peine  de 
joindre  ces  deux  sortes  d'6tudes."  I  have  often  thought  that  proba- 
bly there  is  much  one-sided  reasoning  and  halving  of  truth  amongst 
us  at  this  day,  because  the  men  who  are  mathematical  are  not  deeply 
and  systematically  metaphysical,  and  vice  versa;  those  who  are  given 
to  philosophical  studies  are  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  Christian  religion ;  while  the  great  patricians 
and  theologians  have  not  been  regularly  trained  and  disciplined  in 
metaphysical  science,— do  not  appear  to  have  patiently  examined 
what  a  large  portion  of  the  studious  world  hold  undoubtedly  to  be 
discoveries  in  that  direction.  They  hear  persons  who  have  traveUed 
in  Germany,  but  never  set  foot  in  the  region  of  German  metaphysics, 
or  inhaled  one  breath  of  its  thin  atmosphere,  maintain  that  this 
science  makes  no  real  permanent  advances, — ^that  what  one  man 
builds  up  another  pulls  down,  to  erect  his  own  equally  unstable  edi- 
fice in  its  place.  Judging  of  the  matter  from  without,  and  hearing 
only  censure  and  contention  instead  of  consent  and  approbation,  they 
are  not  aware  how  large  a  part  of  his  immediate  predecessor's  opinions 
the  successor  quietly  assumes.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  they 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  general  fact,  that  a  philosopher  argues  more 
against  that  teacher  of  philosophy  from  whom  he  has  derived  th^ 
main  body  of  his  opinions,  whose  system  contains  great  part  of  that 
which  his  own  consists  of,  than  he  does  with  the  whole  world  beside. 
Oould  all  that  belongs  to  Leibnitz  }k  abstracted  fh>m  Kant^  and  aH 
that  belongs  to  Eant  be  abstracted  from  Fjchte  and  Schelling,  I  should 
imacpne  that  the  nMttiphysioal  system  of  Moh  would  slaraightway  £aB 
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into  a  shapeless,  baseless  irreok.  There  is  perhaps  no  fallacy  so  com- 
mon and  so  deluding  as  the  imagination  that  we  can  understand  an- 
other man^s  system  of  thought  and  feeling  by  looking  at  it  from  the 
outside,  without  having  entered  into  it  and  abode  in  it,  and  learned 
experimentally  its  true  nature  and  character.  When  a  man  is  decry- 
ing Gterman  philosophy  without  having  studied  it,  or  perhaps  read  a 
word  of  what  any  German  philosopher  has  written  in  his  own  books, 
his  speech  is  sure  to  betray  him :  ^^  so  dangerous  is  it  for  the  ablest 
man  to  attempt  speaking  of  what  he  does  n^  understand*''* — S.  0. 


Note  Q.  p.  358. 

See  his  treatise  concerning  the  Search  after  Truth. — De  la  BechercKe 
de  la  Y&riU^  book  iii.,  especially  chap.  6. 

Father  Malebranche  was  born  at  Paris,  1638,  died  in  the  same  city, 
Oct.  18, 1715.    Cousin  speaks  as  follows  of  this  pious  philosopher : — 

"  Nicolas  Malebranche,  I'un  des  P^res  de  I'Oratoire,  genie  profond, 
cach6  sous  un  ezt^rieur  pen  avantageuz,  et  incontestablement  le  plus 
grand  m^taphysicien  que  la  France  ait  prodult,  d^veloppa  les  idSes  de 
Descartes  avec  originality,  en  les  reprodnisant  sous  des  formes  plus 
claires  et  plus  anim^es ;  mais  son  tour  d'esprit  6minemment  religieuz 
lui  fit  donner  k  sa  philosophic  un  caract^re  mystique  qui  lui  est  par- 
ticulier.  La  theorie  de  la  connoissance,  celle  de  Torigine  des  erreurs, 
surtout  des  erreurs  qui  tiennent  auz  illusions  de  Timagination,  enfin 
la  m^thode  pour  bien  conduire  notre  pens6e,  telles  sont  les  parties  dont 
il  a  trait6  avec  le  plus  de  succ^s.  Malebranche  admit  la  theorie  de  la 
passivit6  de  I'entendement  et  de  l'activit6  libre  de  la  volenti ;  il  con- 
sid6ra  P^tendue  comme  Tessence  des  corps,  T^me  comme  une  sub- 
stance eesentiellement  simple,  et  Dieu  comme  le  fond  commun  de  toute 
existence  et  de  toute  pens6e :  ces  doctrines  Famen^rent  5.  combattre 
les  id6es  inn^es  par  des  objections  pleines  de  force,  et  h.  soutenir  que 
nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu :  Dieu,  suivant  lui,  comprend  en  soi  toutes 
ohoses  de  la  mani^e  dont  elles  s'offrent  k  notre  intelligence ;  il  est 
I'infini  de  Tespace  et  de  la  pens^e,  le  monde  intelligible  et  le  lieu  des 
esprits." — Mamtel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118-14. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  this  philosopher  and  the  doctrines  of  Greorge  Fox  con- 
cerning divine  illumination.  They  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke  is  An  Examination  of  P« 
Malebranche's  opinion  of  Seeing  aU  things  in  God.  (Works,  fol.  1751, 
vol.  iii  p.  410)  which  examination  is  examined  again  by  Leibnitz  in 
his  Bemcbr^uea  sur  le  mitimmt  du  F.  Malebranche^  &c.,  1708  (0pp.  ed« 

*  Spoken  by  Mr.  Deqninoey  In  nftnnoo  to  n  edobratod  0«miui  wilier. 
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Brdmaiin  u.  p.  466).  To  compare  these  two  disoonTBeB  is  highly  1b» 
stroctiye  and  interesting.  There  are  other  oritiqnee  by  eminent  meo 
of  the  Father^s  doctrine.  The  following  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Malebranohe  is  giren  in  the  Life  of  Berkeley  prefixed  to  his  Worka, 
the  materials  of  which  were  chiefly  ftimished  by  his  brother.  ^  At 
Paris,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  illnstrions 
P^re  Malebranche.  He  found  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking 
in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  was  then 
troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  our  author^s  system,  of  which  the  other  had  received  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  But  the  issue  of  this 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebranche.  In  the  heat  of  disputa- 
tion he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the  natu- 
ral impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a  Frenchman,  tliat  he  brought 
on  himself  a  violent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  oflT 
a  few  days  after." 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Father  Malebranche  melt  away,  as  it  were, 
like  a  man  of  snow,  before  the  vigorous  sun  of  Berkeley,  who  was 
then  about  one-and-thirty,  splendid  in  mind,  and  person,  and  potent 
with  his  tongue,  while  the  Father  had  entered  his  seventy-eighth 
year;  his  great  metaphysical  mind, — ^the  greatest  perhaps  that  France 
ever  produced,— joined  with  an  eager  spirit,  proving  at  last  too 
much  for  the  decaying  tenement  of  his  body,  which  appeared  from 
the  first  so  weakly  put  together  that  the  wonder  was  how  it  kept  the 
metaphysician  within  the  bounds  of  Time  and  Space  so  long.  Yet 
his  term  of  earthly  existence  exceeded  by  eight  years  that  of  hisjrobust 
rival,  who  expired  Jan.  14, 1753,  "  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  listening  to  a  sermon," — an  end  very  suitable  to  the  tenor 
of  his  gentle  and  pious  yet  strenuous  life. — S.  0. 


KoTS  Q  2,  p.  858. 

# 
Etienne  Bonnot  de  Oondillac  was  bom  in  1715  at  Grenoble,  died  in 
1780.  Cousin  says  that  he  labored  to  perfect  the  empirical  system  of 
Locke,  and  attempted  to  trace  up  all  the  active  faculties  of  the  sool 
to  sensibility  by  means  of  the  transformation  of  sensations.  Others;, 
as  La  Mettrie,  carried  forward  this  system,  till  they  pushed  it  by  its 
consequences,  or  what  they  deemed  such,  into  Atheism,  MateriaUsm, 
and  a  rigorous  Determinism.  Condillac  has  remained  to  the  present 
time  the  representative  of  French  philosophy  and  its  avowed  chief. 
{Mamuil^  pp.  208-210.)  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche,  though  French- 
men, were  philosophers  of  so  different  a  character,  that  tliey  had  no 
more  to  do  toward  the  founding  of  this  French  sdiool  than  metephy* 
atoians  of  other  nations. — S.  0. 
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N on  B.  p.  853. 

Dr.  Reid,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been,  as  the  Bioffrch 
phie  Unwereelle  describes  him,  thefouTider  of  anew  csra  in  the  history 
qf  Modem  Philosophy^  was  bom  in  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Eincardine- 
i>liire.  In  1768  he  sncceeded  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Glasgow  Umversity ;  died  in  October,  1796.  He  produced 
many  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  Essays  on  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind :  Lond.  1808,  three  vols,  in  8yo. ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind  on  the  principle  of  common 
sense,  Byo.  which  appeared  in  1768  :  it  came  into  a  sixth  edit,  in  1804. 
He  idso  wrote  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man.:  Edinb. 
1786,  in  4to. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  give  all  men  as 
well  as  all  arguments  their  due,  and  to  put  down  hasty  and  unjust  de- 
preciation, defends  Dr.  Beid  from  the  charge  of  shallowness  and  pop- 
ularity, and  maintains  his  right  to  "  a  commendation  more  descriptive 
of  a  philosopher  than  that  bestowed  by  Professor  Oousin  of  having 
made  a  vigorous  protest  against  skepticism  on  "behalf  of  common  sense?^ 
He  alleges  that  this  philosopher's  ^^observations  on  suggestion,  on 
natural  signs,  on  the  connection  between  what  he  calls  sensation  and 
perception,  though  perhaps  occasioned  by  Berkeley,  whose  idealism 
Beid  had  once  adopted,  are  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  original . 
observation."  Sir  James,  however,  admits  that  "Dr.  Brown  very 
justly  considered  the  claims  of  Beid  to  the  merit  of  detecting  the  uni- 
versal delusion  which  had  betrayed  philosophers  into  the  belief  that 
ideas,  which  were  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, as  a  proof  of  his  having  mistaken  their  illustrative  language 
for  a  metaphysical  opinion.'^  Whether  a  man  who  utterly  misun- 
derstands the  language  of  preceding  philosophers  on  a  cardinal  point 
can  himself  be  a  "  deep  thinker,^'  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  solve;  I  only  think  it  is  a  question,  and  without  offering  SLpkilo- 
sophical  opinion  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Beid's  literal  way  of  understand- 
ing his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  his  representing  them 
accordingly  as  a  set  of  doud-weavers  and  phantasts,  has  always  re- 
minded me  of  certain  amusing  remarks  in  Lamb's  Essay  entitled 
"  Imperfect  Sympathies."  His  bantering  style  too  is  more  popular 
than  philosophic,  and  scarcely  evinces  that  patience  and  modesty  for 
which  Sir  James,  I  doubt  not  on  sufficient  grounds,  upon  a  review  of 
his  whole  works,  gives  him  credit.  I  should  say,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  record  my  impression — (I  do  not  call  it  a  judgment)— that 
Cousin's  summary  of  his  merits  is  as  clear-sighted  and  clever  as  his 
summaries  usually  are,  and  that  a  certain  vigor  in  commanding  and 

*  Ib  thii  mlttpprehaBfll'ak  Prafeewr  Stewart  has  fbUowed  him,  aa  Jb  OYidflDt  from  Sl»* 
BMntBi  ehsp.  It.  aeotion  it 
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presenting  a  limited  view  of  the  subject  of  external  perception,  is  tbe 
best  characteristic  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry.  And  was  it  not  this  mista- 
ken part  of  his  teaching  more  than  his  intelligent  remarks  in  exten- 
sion of  that  of  Berkeley,  which  installed  him  in  his  high  reputation 
of  "the  founder  of  a  new  aera?"  Dr.  Beid's  great  merit,  even  ac- 
cording to  Stewart;,  consisted  in  his  having  "had  courage  to  lay  aside 
all  the  hypothetical  language  of  his  predecessors  concerning  percep- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  fact.*^  But  if  he  misunderstood  that  language,  and 
combated,  as  Sir  James  affirms  (p.  164)  "ima^nary  antagonists,"  where 
was  his  victory?  Was  not  this  combat  and  seeming  triumph  the  very 
pith  andinarrow  of  his  book,  and  that  which  gave  it  great  part  of  its 
savor  to  the  public  ?  Did  he  really  advance  the  science  of  metaphysics 
materially  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  days  of 
Berkeley?  The  answer  to  Berkeley  from  the  first  had  been:  "Nev- 
ertheless we  do  perceive  an  external  world,  and  what  presents  itself 
within  us,  which  we  instinctively  refer  to  things  without  us,  does  re- 
ally tell  us  that  there  are  things  without  us,  and  vihat  they  are  in 
reference  to  us ;  and  that  we  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  of  our  existence, 
and  are  incapable,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  from  thinking 
otherwise,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  true.  Does  Reid's  explana- 
tion amount  to  more  than  what  has  just  been  expressed!  But  so  • 
much  as  this  Berkeley  himself  anticipated.  He  stated  the  objection 
to  his* theory  contained  in  the  fact  of  universal  original  belief  of  the 
contrary,  and  tried  to  push  it  aside— it  was  the  only  ol)stacle  that  did 
Qot  yield  to  his  victorious  hand.t 

That  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  was  received  with  applause  in  Paris, 
when  taught  there  by  M.  Royer  Oollard,/a©or«  the  supposition  that  i( 
was  clear  rather  than  deep ;  smart,  rather  than  characterized  by  the 
g^ave  energy,  which  slowly  and  laboriously  gr2&^%dk  something  fnore  of 
truth, — a  real  and  substantial  something.  Hume^s  compliment  to  Dr. 
Reid's  profundity  may  have  been  mere  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  a  gen- 
tlemanly antagonist.  He  would  perhaps  have  been  as  polite  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  if  Tie  had  not  "  indulged  himself  in  the  personalities  and  in- 
vectives of  a  popular  pamphleteer,"  and  so  departed  from  fairness 
and,  what  he  undertook  to  defend,  "  common  sense." 

Dugald  Stewart,  the  accomplished  disciple  of  Reid,  and  improver 
of  his  philosophy,  was  born  in  the  College  of  Edinborough  in  1T68, 
became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  there  in  1785,  died  in  June, 
1828.  He  published  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  in  1792,  Philosophical  Essays  in  1810,  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi 
losophy,  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  anc* 

*  EtomentB,  p.  60. 

t  Principles  ofHaman  Knowledge,  as.  54-JM^7. 
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other  works.  Sir  James  Maokintosh  has  g^yen  his  character,  as  a 
man  and  an  anthor,  in  his  interesting  Dissertation,  p.  145,  edit.  1880. 
-S.  0. 

Note  S.  p.  857 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dox of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  brought  forward  in  The  Friend  (11. 
p.  399),  and  in  Tait*s  Mag.  of  1884,  is  distinctly  given  by  Leibnitz  in 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Foncher,  Swr  quelques  aoBiomes  philoaophiqties^  in 
which  he  says,  "-^  craignez  pointy  Monsieur,  la  tort/ue  que  les  Pw*- 
rhoniens/aUoimtaUeratissivitequ^Achille.  *  *  *  Uhetpaeedi- 
msible  sans  Jin  se  passe  dans  un  terns  avssi  divisible  sansjln,  Je  ne  con- 
qois  paint  d^Tidtfoisibles  physiqttes  sans  miracle,  etje  erois  que  la  nature 
peut  rSduire  lee  carps  d  lapetitesse  que  la  Qiom&trie  peut  considirery 
In  his  rejoinder  to  Foucher*s  reply  he  says  that  P.  Gregoire  de  St. 
Vincent  has  shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  place  where 
Achilles  must  have  caught  the  tortoise.  Opp,  ed,  Erdmann,  i.  pp. 
115-118. 

Aristotle,  in  his  brief  way,  had  given  the  solution  long  before,  when 
he  said  that  Time  does  not  consist  of  indivisible  n/ows  or  Tiow-eadstents 
— kK  Tuv  vw  SvTuv  dduup^Tuv — any  more  than  any  other  magnitude. 
See  the  editor^s  note  upon  the  passage  of  The  Friend  referred  to 
above. — S.  0. 
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